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FABTON, (n-KMHNT (ir*ir.p..l5«)7), 

w^iwni itain^ Hncond Will lam PaaUm 

(1471)^* lf»r^4) Ih Hai<l by Llnyd 
Wnrihim) U» hlivd aaryi'd ihit kinf: of bVimots ^ 
in tlm titnoof llimry Vl!» hut tlm maoHption 
tm Ida mtmtiwmiit, whioh givoa tlio data of 
luH dtnU h| Hayn s * Twioti lopty yoara bo Uvod 
and Homowhat morO|’^ llxinaf tho dato of blfi 
hipth about 1515» llo in i mt iruuitianod in 
1544 a« *<mo of tho wnHlomiPH * and a iltting 
man to command a dng^a «hip« In 1545 ho 
oommandod tlm l*olioan of UamKigt of t1m>e 
hundptai tonH, in t!m Hoot undor l^oyd Lieik. 
In 154B, atiU, pmaumahly, in tho PuUoan, he 
naptiirod a rands gttUoy having on boasd 
the Bamn Ht. Blanchard, who appears to 
have btum coming to Kngksfsd on some in** 
formal ombasiy A'om the king of Fmnoe* 
1'ho gsilley wai *srobaMy the Mermaid, which 
was added to iM Engliih navy $ hut of the 
oircumetanae# of the capture no record can 
be fotsnd. ItwaeaffeerwiMi debated whether 
the galley wm ^food piiae/ and whether St. 
Blanchard ought to pay ransom, for which 
Ikston demassded ftve thousand crowns, 
with two thousand more for maintenance. 
At the request of Henry, on giving his bond 
for the money, the Imron was released, and 
ha returned to Franca with his servants, 
* two horses, and twelve mastiff dop.* After- 
wards ha pleaded that he was under oompuk 
aion at the time, and that the bond was 
worthless, nor does it appear that the money 
was paid, Paston, however, kept the plunder 
of the galley, of which a wld cup, w" th two 
snalses forming the handles, was in 1SS9 
still In the posseision of the family. Lloyds 
itati»e»t t4at Faston captured the admiral 
of SVanoe and received thirty thousand crowns 
TOtu ZUf, 
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for hl« muHom is as incornuit. as that ^ ha 
was the Hrst that, made tla^ Mu .iish navy 
tomblo/ At tho battlu of Fink, a hi 154t, 
PiiMton was wotuulud and left for daad. It. is 
said that ho was the captor of Sir 4'homaB 
Wyatt in 1554, which is contrary to evid(mco 
(Feouii®, Ilwt cabinet t«lit v.5ir)4), 

and that he commandod the Hoet at Havre 
in 155^, which is tlction. In 1570 ho was 
a magistrate of Norfolky and a commissioiior 
for the trial and execution of traitors 
Papm, Dom. Elisabeth, Ixxiii, 28), and in 
1587, though a deputy-lieutenant of the 
county, he was suspected of being lukewarm 
in the Interests of religion Anmin. 

iu» ii. 460). In 1 588 he was sheriff of N o^olk. 
Tie died on 18 Feb, 1597, and was kiried 
in the church of Oxnead, where a * stately 
marble tomb * testides that 

. , < princes hs served four, 

' In peace and war, as fortune did command, 
^metlmes by sea and sometimes on the 
shore. . 

H© married Alice, widow of Edward Lam- 
bert, Her maiden name was Faoklngton* He 
appears to have bad no children, and left the 
bU of hk property to his wife, with re- 
mainder to ki nephew, Sir William Pastern 
r©©i under PAStoK, SiE WinuAM, 14791*- 
1554]. 

[BlomcHeld and ParMns*s Hist, of Norfolk, 
vl 487 Chamhersk Hist, of Norfolk, p. 211, 
9C9; iie account in Lloyd's State Worthies 
is untrustworthy \ State Papers of Henry VI II 
(1880, &;«.), I 81.1, 866, 804, xu 829; Acts of 
thePrivy Council (Dasant), 1542-7 pp* 514, 506, 
1547-50 b. 447? Btate Papers of Henry VIII 
(in the Fuldk Eecord OiBce), vok. xvLxfx. As 
these papers hat© not jet been calendared, many 
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of them being nearly obliterated by damp, and 
the writing very bad, it remains possible that an 
exhaustive search through them might lead to 
the discovery of some details concerning the cap- 
ture of St. Blanchard, which is equally unknown 
to French and naval histories.] J. K. L, 

PASTON, EDWARD, D.D. (1641-1714), 
president of Douay Oollo^e, bom in Norfolk 
in 1640, was the son of William Paston, esq., 
of Ap^eton in that county. He was sent 
to the English College at Douay when only 
ten years of age, arriving there on 24 Sept. 
1651 ; and he was ordained priest at Bruges 
on 10 April 1666. Afterwards he was ap- 
pointed professor of divinity at Dou^. CTn 
5 Feb. ..680-1 he was created D.t), On 
11 June 1682 he set out for England, with 
the intention of remaining here as a mis- 
sioner j but he returned to Douay in May 
1683, and was employed in teaching divinity, 
as before. On the accession of James II he 
revisited this country, and lived privately in 
London till June 1688, when he was chosen 
president of Douay College in the place of 
_)r. James Smith, who had been raised to 
the episcopal dignity. He arrived at Douay 
on 22 July, governed the college with suc- 
cess for about twenty-six years, and died on 
21 July 1714. 

[Dodd’s Church Hist. iii. 479; Husenbeth’s 
Colleges and Convents on the Continent, p. 4 - 
Panzani’s Memoirs, p. 402.] T. 0, * 

PASTON, JOHN (1421-1466), letter- 
writer and country gentleman, the eldest 
son of William Paston [q. v.l the ludffe, bom 
in 1421, was brought up to the law in the 
Inner Temple, and by 1440 was married by 
his parents to a Norfolk heiress. We may 
infer that he had been at Cambridge from 
his residing for a time in Peterhouse, even 
after his marriage {Faston Lettm^ i, 42). 
After his father^s death in 1 444 ,he divided 
his time between his Norfolk estates and his 
London chambers in the Temple. The creat 
additions which the jud "e had made to the 
Paston lands were viewec. with jealousv, and 
John Paston incurred the further hostility of 
Sir Thomas Tuddenham and other officers of ^ 
the duchy of Lancaster in Norfolk, of which 
he held some of his land in Paston. Pie was 
perhaps already seeking to round off his 
patrimony there, and secure the manorial 

420).^ Tuddenham and his friends, who 

or Suffolk [c,. rr.], the mmister in power, 
7 TOmpW jert Hungerfprd, lord Mnleyns 
claim and take possession (IMS') 
o: the m toor of ^ham, near Cromer, which 
Judge Pastop had purchased from the de- 




scendants of Thomas Clmuotu* [q, v.) Piim- 
ton’s title was legally unaMBailabbs hnl the 
times were such that he thought it usmIohs 
to go to law, re-entered on the manor after 
vainly trying diplomacy, was drivtm out by 
an armed force, atid only renoverefl poMMos- 
sion when the fall of Bullblk br(»»ght in a 
* changed world.’ But the new * w<»rld * was 
so unstable that h(» failed to gi^t a judgment 
against Moleyns for the damage hi» had sub* 
tained, and the indictments which he and 
others brou ;ht against Tud<ienham and his 
supporters Jkowiise fell to the ground. 1 1 la 
friends had advised him to tdected m 
knight of the shire; but his patron, the Duktt 
of Norfolk, forbade him to prosecute his can* 
didature. Shortly after t.ns h(\ came into 
close relations with Sir John Fostolf tp v,), 
which had important eilbets upon hTs ft»r* 
tunes and those of his family. His wife 
was a cousin of Fastolf, the connection being 
probably through the Bemeys (»f Reedlmtiii 
and in 1453 we find him mcepcising a gene* 
ral oversight of the building of 3ie grest 
castle at Caiator, near Yarmoutii, whero Hir 
John had decided to spend his declining 
years. After he had taktm up his reHi<lenee 
there in the summer of the next y<nir, Pasttm 
transacted much legal busineHs' in London 
for his kinsman, who frecuinutly thanked 
him for the zeal he flhoweu in hm * charge- 
able matters/ Fastolf was childleaa, and 
S?, disappointing thn 

Duke of Norfolk and other great lortb who 
turned covetous eyes on Oaistor by found- 
ing in it a college for ‘seven pHiits and 
seven poor folk/ But such a prohibitive 
sum was demanded for the mortmain llmnm 
that he died (5 Nov» 14159) before any ar- 
rangement had been arrived at* There wiw 
not-iing, therefore, inherently improbable in 
the wii, dated two days before hia dentin 

which gave the laittir 
all ais Norfolk and BiifTolk estatca on cem* 
dition that he secured the fmmtiation of the 
college, and paid four thousand marks into 
the general eatate. I'en executors worn 
named, but the actual administration was 
confined to Bofitnu and Ftwifolfs Korrolk 
man of bumnesH, Thomas I lowci. How far 
the objections which were presuntdy mbwi 
by two of the executors were prompted by 
the Dijke of NorMk who eemed *Oal«tor 
Castle before June 1461, and other ekimaiitii 
to the estates, it would be hard to decide; but 
there was ceitenly a jp^^/octiitoase againil 

ll ““noupstlv* 

at best, boro sign* of hwty drafting, and oan- 

only five montlw baforo, 
leaving the foundation of tho oolloge and tha 

administration of the estate to the whole 
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body of exooiitors, IIowoh, too, aft er Pas- 
to»’« death, declared the later will a fabri- 
catifni. Bat hia testimony is not free from 
eiiRpi(;ion, and wtia contradi(;ted by othere. 
The facts Ixdbre \i8 liardly juetify Rlr James 




Kdnuind, living in 1484; Walter, who took 
the degree of B. A.* at Oxford in June 1479, and 
died a few weeks later; and William, who 
wae at Eton in 1479, and was aftcunvards 
attachod to the household of John do Vere, 

k ih iWk A M am mM -a ^ r 


itamsay (ii, ;i45) in asstiming without ques- (Uirl of Oxford [q. v.], until, sonu^ time aft(U‘ 
t.ion that J’astou was guilty of * forg(‘.ry and 1495, he became * criused in his mind’ Pas- 
breach of trust.’ The reo pening of the civil ton’s daughters were Margerv', who manmMl 


nenmg 

war in the atit umn of b-oO may very wtdl 
have convinced Fast.olf that imlesH he gave 
some one a st.rotig personal inttm‘.Ht in the 
foundation of )us college his intentions were 
very Uk(dy to Ixj defe»ited ( Vmton i. 

491 )m^ hk)r the rest of his life Paston’s whohi 
(iiun^gies were devoted to retaining liis hold 
u ,)en the h^istolf estates against the Dukes 
0,' Norfolk and iSullblk and the recalcitrant 
executors- Once his enemies laid a plot to 
carry him olf into the north, and three times 
be was imprisoiUMl in the Fleet, on the second 
o<^miRiou (14(11) just after be bad obtained 
b]dward I'V’s Ihienst^ for the foundation of 
Fastolf’s college. The suit against the will 
began in the spiritual court of Canterbury 
in 14d4, and was still going on at his deatli. 
lie was compelbnl to bring evidence to prove 
that be was not of servile blood. But the 
Fastolf succession bad nuule Paston a man 
of greater importance than before ; be sat in 
the last parliament of Henry VI and thellrst 
of bMward IV as knight of t-he ahiro for 
Norfolk, and had sonu^ inflmmce with Ed« 
■ward, in whose household he seems for a 
time to have resided. Ho managed to re- 
tain possession of Oaistor and most of the 
disputed estates down to his death, which 
tofU place at London on 21 or 22 May 1469 
ik iu 290). Ho was buried in Bromholm 
L’riory. 

Paston was somewhat hard, self-seeking, 
and unsympathetic. He grudged his younger 
brothers the provision which their father 
made for them, and hk dealings with his 
own eldest son leave somethinjf to be desired. 
His letters reveal the cool, calculating, busi- 
ness temperament, which we have chlefty to 
thank for the presorvation of the unicue 
family correspondence, in which he is ^he 
amtral, though not the most interesting, 
figure (for tlie history of the * Paston Oorre- 
epondence ’ seeunder Fsinn, Sib John, where 
tae reprint of Fenn’s collection, edited by 
Itamsay in IB41 for Charles Knight, is not 
mentioned). 

By his wife, Margaret Mauteby (d 1484), 
dauglit-er and heirass of John l^auteby of 
Mautohy, near Caistor, i’aston had 6ve sons 
and two ilaughters. The sons were: John the 
alder (^1442-1479), who is separately noticed; 
J ohn Uio y<mnger (45.1 508), who was the father 
olBir William J*a«ton (1479P-1554) [q. v»]; 


ton’s daughters were Margery, who maminl 
in 14119 llichard Calle ; and iinno, who mar- 
ried in 1477 William Yolverton, grandson of 
William Yolverton [q. v.], the judge. 

[PaKton LoUorH,e(l, Geirdncr; Norfolk Arduco- 
logy, voi. iv. (1865) ; Bamsay’s Iianoastox' and 
York/] J. T-t. 

PASTON, Sin JOHN (14424479), 
courtier and letbu'-writ.er, born in 1442, elchist 
son of John Paston (1421-1466) [q, v,], and 
his wib^, Margart^t Mauteby, may have bmm 
ediutated at (Vmbndge, Hko his'fathi'r, who 
did not, however, intend him for his own pro- 
fesHiou of tbe^ law i. 426), 

(.)n the accession of Kdward IV he was simt 
tocourt to pnsli the family fortunes and make 
inter<‘st in supoort of their nUontion of the 
disputed Fasto i* ostatem. His want of suc- 
cess in this direction and the demands he 
made upon the not too well lilled family ex- 
chequer gave groat dissatisfaction to bis 
father, who brdbre long despised him m ‘a 
drane among bees ’ without * politic demean- 
in g or occupation iii. 481-2). Their 
re.ations were not pcrcintibly improved by 
the knighthood bestowed upon the younger 
Paston on his coming of agt^ in 146:1 (ik il 
1 65) . At any rate, vSir J ohn was w ithdmwu 
from court, and kept hanging about at home 
' in^ Norfolk. But he soon grew weary of 
tiiia life, and stole away from Oaistor ap- 
parently to join the king on his northern 
expedition in May 1464 i, 468, ii. 141, 
16 J, 257). ^ His father was highly incensed; 
and for a time forbade him his house. But 
his mother interceded for him. and in the 
apring of 1465 he was hock in Norfolk, and 
entrusted with the defence of Oaistor Oastle; 
in July he got <peat worship’ by his resist- 
ance to the attem'^t of the mm of John de la 
Pole, duke of Bu0)lk [q. v.", to enter upon 
the manor of Hallesdon (w, ii. 177, T87, 
205). Bis favour at court seams to have 
stood him in good stead after his father’s 
death in May ,466, for within two months 
be obtained a royal recognition of the right of 
the family to the estates of Sir John Fastolf 
”q. V.] Once his own master, Paston basked 
n the sunshine of the court, and seldom ai- 
yeari^d in N orfolk. Henceforth he li ved chief y 
in London at his * place in Fleet Street,’ anil 
afterwards * at the (korge by Pauls Wharf.’ 
Among his friends the most congenial was 
Anthony Wydville, lord Beaks, afterwords 
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Earl Rivers, the king’s brother-in-law, to a 
cousin of whom Paston was for many years 
engaged. He had the honour of tilting on the 
same side as the king and Scales in a tour- 
nament at Eltham in April 1467, and we 
have to thank him for the preservation of the 
account of the more famous tourney between 
Scales and the Bastard of Burgundy in the 
following summer (Bentley, Bxcerpta Ilia- 
torkap. 176). Ayear later the kin - sent him 
to the liow (jountries in the train oJ his sister 
Mar uret, on her marriage to Charles the 
Bole (Paston Letters^ ii. €'06, 316), 

Paston was also a friend of George Neville 
[q. archbishop of York, to whom he lent 
a large sum of money, and this service was 
remetnhered when the Nevilles drove King 
Edward out of England. The Duke of Nor- 
folk was forced to relinquish Oaistor Castle, 
which he had besieged and taken from the 
Pastons during the anarchy of 1469,^ and 
Paston was promised the constableship of 
Norwich Castle, But the battle of Barnet, 
in which he fought on the losing side, ruined 
these hopes ; Norfolk recovered Caistor, and 
kept it until his death. Nevertheless, by the 
influence of Scales and other well-wishers, 
Paston was soon pardoned and againinfavour. 
There is some reason to believe that he sat in 
the parliament of 1472-3, and his friend Lord 
Hastings, who was lieutenant of Calais, se- 
cured Mm pretty constant employment there 
for the next four or flve years. Erom Calais 
early in 1478 he visited Bruges, where he had 
himself measured for a complete panoply by 
the armourer of the Bastard, and two years 
later he seems to have been present at the 
famous siege of Neuss by Charles the Bold 
iii. 96, 123). 

Paston had succeeded to an inheritance, 
the best part of wMch continued to be dis- 
puted by the Dukes of Norfolk and Suflblk 
in the face of a royal decision in his favour. 
He was hardly the man to pilot the family 
interests without loss througa such troubled 
waters. Easy-going and lackin ? in j udgment, 
he left the struggle, which inc-uded a formal 
siege of Caistor, to his mother and brother, 
and involved himself in money difficulties, 
ending in alienations and mor^ages, which 
almost drove his mother to despair. She 
reproached him with his neglect of his 
fa:;hePs tomb in Bromholm Priory, which 
was still unfinished at his death. Afrer 
much haggling, indeed, he succeeded in 
effecting a coippromise with Bishop Wayn- 
flete and other executors of Paatolf, by 
which he saved^soine of the estates, including 
Oaistor, at the expense of the rest. But even 
this remained ,a df ad letter until the way was 
pnexpeetedly cle -red by the sudden death in 


1476 of John Mowbray, fourth duko of Nor- 
folk, leaving no tntilo issuo. In f ho final ar- 
rangements Waynflete stipulated that, 
college which Fastolf hadordorod to hw ostn- 
blished at Caistor should la^ t muHlorrod to \m 
ownnow fomidation atOxfiml, The Ouko tif 

Suflblk persisted in his claims, and was still 
giving t“u) family trouble in tho last of 
Paston’s life. Towards the dosti of 1474 ho 
had had a m'vm attack of fewer md ague, 
which seems to have permanently injured 
him, and its etfects wore aggravattul by stormy 
passages to Calais and for(ugn diet, ( 'oitig no 
to London ill at ease in the autumn of I47i , 
a year of peat mortality, which had already 
carried d: his grandmother and his young 
tothor Walter, who hadjusttakutt hisjuigwyi 
at Oxford, he was much put out at finding his 
chamber and * stuff ’not so dean as he tr^edi 
and in little more than a fortnight, ho tiled 
(16 Nov.; tk iii. 254, 2611. In compUamui 
with his will, made HI Oct, l477,howashtiritnl 
in the chapelof Our Lady at t.h« White hViars 
in London (ik pp, 207, 262). 

Paston was unmarried, fcliough one of Ins 
friends described him as the hestchntmerof a 
gentlewoman he ever knew. I le was plighind 
for many years to Anne ITaute,anieceaf fho 
first Ban, Rivers, and a cousinof hklwanl I V*s 
queen, But from 1471 both parties worn 
seeking release from the cont ract, which was 
not abrogated until the end of 1477 at thn 
earliest. In the next year tlumi was iomu 
talk of his marryinfj another kinswoman «if 
the queen. By his mistress, Oonstanco 
forth, he left a natural daughter (i^, hi, 

287). He was succeeded in the estatui by 
his younger brother, who, stmng^ily enough, 
boro the same Christian name, IWiort Fas- 
ten, first earl of Yarmouth v. 1, 

was a descendant of the second Bir Joan, 
l^aston’sfaultybutnot tinamiahk chamot4^f 
has a certain charm, He was a child of lht» 
new time, with its curious mlxlurt of 
coarseness and rofinemont. His letfeen and 
those of his friends, with thidr touclwi of 
sprightly if somewhat broad Immour, light 
up tae grave and decopus pages of tho iW^on 
< Correspondence.’ Dislikin thebuilttinsdi- 
talk forced upon him by hj poiitba, he ii 
happier when matchmaking for his hrothon 
or stealing a lady’s muskball on his bAabf 
sending his mother salad oU or tnsmli <r, 
Genoa with appropriate comments, ot mlly* 
in ; the Duchess of Norfolk not ovm? 
oa';ely on her interestlnj condition* Hh 
taste for literature seems to have hmn iml 
and catholic, randngfrom the * Ars Amoris * 
to treatises on w^.sdom, not excluding ihmy 
logy ; on the death of his mother’s eaaplain 
he wrote to secure bis libraiy, He employed 
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a transcriber, ono piece of whose ImtKii work, 
a ‘great book' co)it ainitig troutiBi^s oii kuigbt- 
bood and war, fJocclove’s ‘ Do Rogimino i*rin- 
cipuni/ an accoutit oi' the to\iruanioutibetwoo,n. 
J-iord Hcahmaiul tlu! Btistard aiicl other items, 
is still pimawod in the liritish 
(Lansdowue MS, 2Ho), This occurs in the 
interesting inventory of books (among them 
Caxton’s *'Giuno of Ghess'), belonging either 
to him or luB namoHakinitulinKseeMHor, inchidtKl 
in the Raston* OorreH* jondence’ (iii, tlOO). Wo 

dlH])oHtKl to t*egai*u it as a list drawn np by 
th(^ oldi^r brothm*, a low diiys l)(jfor(^ his death, 
,M r. ( hurdtuit rtders it. to t.hti youngtn* brother, 

I'riu^ I’aKton Letters (eth (hurdiier) are the 
sole anthovity ; they imdutie mnno dtaaiments not 
originally imdtuhsd in tlm Pastoii CJollection. 
In a l'(^w eases the (hiti's nssignud by Mr* 
O.iinitKM’ seem opt'O to disimte; No. *i25, plaetid 
tmih‘r M5i), helmigs more |ir<ihiihly to 1404, and 
No, /'dtO to I40fi, rather than Mthh] J, T>«t. 

PABTOK, HO n BUT, first Maui* YMtr 
jiiotiTU (l(»*il l(iHh), was born at Oxnead, 
thi' H(tat of tlm Paston family in Norfolk, t,m 
ill) May KiSil. He was ehU^st son of Sir 
William l'nst.<m, an atd itpiary, who bad been 
bigbHlu?rUrt>f N<»H\»lk hi Hkhbwas created a 
baronet. H J nne 1 fJ Ri, and ditul Feb* I U0*i 

sett nndm’ Pahton, Hiw WunuAM, 14791'"“ 
hro], His mother, Katlumne, daughter 
of Robert Ui'Hie, first ourlof l/mdsoy [(;, 
died in IfiJhh He was educated at > 
imnshn*, and at Trinity Oolh‘ge, Cnmbrhlge, 
and is saul to have fought in tlm oivU wars, 
liiR family sullered during the Common- 
weal tb (ci. Oal Ommu /or th Admnm (f 
u 487), atid he travelled abroad, 
When Oharleii II was reitored, Paston was 
knighted on 5^9 May IddO. Ho sat in the 
House of Commons oi member for Oastk 
liising from HHH to IWlb and then gave 
place to Hamual Pepys# In 16(U be was made 
deputy-Uautenimt m Norfolk, and cft|itain 
In the Earl of Balibik's regiment of militia 
horse, 

On 22 Feb, 1662-3 PiMiton sueoaeded Ms 
father as mieond baronet hebaotuneafellow 
of the lioyal Booiety on .10 May of the same 
year, and on 26 Jan. 1066-7 be wa«ap")ointed 
gen thnnan of the *)rWy chamber. On ^9 Aug. 
1676 he was created Baron Paston of Paston 
in Norfolk, and Visomint Yarmouth of Great 
Yarmouth, and took his seat on 20 Oct, of 
the same year, He was also ap^iohited high 
steward iiC Oreut Yarmouth kH Dec, 1674 j 
and he bacamt^ lord-lieutenant of Norfolk 
6 March, and vkawidmiral of Norfolk 9 May 
1675, In the same year be antertninetl 
Clmrlus If at Cxnend,and <m 9 Aug, Im was 
wounded while in bis coach by some ruilluus 
who shut at him, 


Afu, ' • - am-r- o i w i 

Yarmouth waB evidently a friend of the 
king. Ho bad obtained a lease of the siibai" 
dies of wood, glass, earthen and stone ware, 
oranges, citronk, bun on s, and pomegrunatoB in 
1666, and on 24 Jan. l677“-8 he Bocured tlxe 
*oint Hurveyorship of tins gnmn wax. In 1 (i79 
JO became colonel of the iird Norfolk militia. 
On !i() July 1679 ho waH advanced to the 
earldom of* \'armonth, Ht^ took Bomepart; 
in debates in the lords, and signed numerous 
protoBts. Yarmouth died H March 1 682-6, 
and was buriial at Oxnead. His portrait was 
painted by Kneller aBer 1675, 

Yarmouth married Uebocca* daughter of 
Sir Jasper Cdayton, by whom h© left isHue. 
Hia eldest Hon, WiT.tUAM Pabton, siKsoud 
Bahl ot Yaumoittu (1652 1762), Hucauided 
to the title, became a fellow of the Royal 
Society, and was tmisiunu' of the household 
from ItlWi to 1689. He was a sup])ortor of 
James U, and married Oharlotle Jfjmhua 
Mary, natural daughter of Charl(‘B H j and, 
after her diuith, Klissabeth, widow of Sir 
Robert Wisiunan and daughter of I.(Oi‘d 
North [see under Noutu, .C)ui)i;hv, fourth 
lUnoN NoiiTir'' } but bis sons, who were by 
bis first wife, d'ed before him, and the tille, 
on his death on 25 Dtjc, 1762, beemno ext.iiuu . 
His efttate was found to be bo encumbered 
with debtt.hat it bad to be Bohl,an<l OxiumuI 
"vvuLs bought by George, afterwards Lord An- 
8on fq, v.l, the admiral, who pulled down tlie 
old mausion, 

I l)eylB*H Offiehd Barmmgo, hi. 7116 ; Bttrke‘». 
Exiiurt and Dormant Rcemge, p. 420 \ P<jpyB'» 
Diary, wl Lortl llmybrouke, vol i, p, xviii, yoL 
V. pp. 2H8, 280, 2111 ; Wlmatley’B Baimiel PepyB 
ami tlm Wtjrhl ho lived in, pp. 47-8; RvelyaV 
Diary, ml, Wheatley, ti, 83, 88, 184; BioumttHkPy 
Norfolk, iv. 401 ; MaraulHy'» Hist, of l^ngh u 
480} liogerB’ii Protista of the Lords; Cal, of 
State Rapers, Dorn, 1688-4 p. 880, 1865^6 pp. 
104, 850,, 1867 p* 478} TurnoFi lliat. Blmtoh of 
Oamtur Caitlo,] W. A. J, 

PASTON, WILLIAM (137S4444), 
judge, waft bom in 1B78 at Paiton on the 
ooaist of Norfolk, four milea from North 
Walaham, and close to the small Oluniao 

■moryof Bromholm(iVh5;^o/^At?»oA«!iro%y,voL 

’.v, } l^mtm L $0' # He was non of 

Clement Paston, who diec on 17 June 1419, 
and Beatrix da Somerton (fi. 152, iii,44B), 
Twenty years after William Faston'e death 
an attempt was made to defeat his aon'e 
claim to the Fastolf estates on the plea that 
bis grandmother, and apparently bis grand- 
father too, had been of servile Mood. Ole- 
mant PaHton was alleged have betni merely 
a good plain husbandman who cultivated his 
own little htdding of a hundred acm or so, 
much of which he held on base tenure , of 
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the duch^ of Lancaster, and drove liis own 
corn to market (i^.vol. i.p. xxi, vol. ii. p. 227'). 
The family, it was said, held no manorial 
rights until William Paston purchased some. 
These assertions mig’ht seem to he supported 
byClement Paston’s modest will, and we cer- 
tainly find the judge’s -son endeavouring to 
^ obtain the grant of a court leet in Paston 
from the duchy (i6. iii. 421, 447). But the 
Pastons proved to the satisfaction of Ed- 
ward IV and his council that they were 
* ‘entlemen descended lineally of worshipfull 
b^ood sithen the Gone uest hither.’ The pedi- 
gree and other evicences on which they 
relied were preserved at Oxnead Hall until 
the family became extinct, and still exist in 
a copy made by Francis Sandford [q . v.^ for 
Robert Paston, viscount (afterwards Brst 
earl of) Yarmouth [q. v.^, in 1674, and 
printed by Mr. Worship in tie fourth volume 
of the ^Norfolk Archeeology.’ The first steps 
in the family tree, beginning with Wm- 
Stan, who came over from Normandy in 
1069, are more than doubtful, and some 
curious errors occur elsewhere; hut there 
seems no good reason to doubt that the Pas- 
tons belonged to the small gentry of Nor- 
folk, and had secured by marriage manors m 
parishes contiguous to Paston, But Judge 
Paston was c-early the real founder of the 
family fortunes. If the unfriendly statement 
alreac-y quoted may be trusted, his father had 
to borrow money to keep him at school, and he 
was partly supported, during his law studies 
in London, by a maternal uncle. He made 
great progress in these studies, and one of the 
first acts of Richard Courtenay [q. v,] when 
he became bishop of Norwich in 1413 was to 
make Paston steward of all his courts and 
leets (Blomepiuld, Mist of Norfolk^ vi. 479), 
According to Blometield, the citizens of N(n>* 
wich called him in as arlDitrator in a dispute 
about the election of mayor in 1414,» an 
honour repeated in 1442 {ib. iii. 126, 1 4S). 
In 1421 the bench enrolled him in the 
select^ body of serjeants-at-law, and his ser- 
vices in that capacity were soon retained for 
the crown (Dtjgdalb, Origims JuridmakSf 
p. 46). On 16 Oct. 1429 Paston was raised 
to the bench as one of the justices of the 
common pleas, and continued to perform the 
duties of this office until a few months before 
his death (^Oydinunces of the Mtivy Council^ 
iv . 4), A salary of over seventy pounds was 
assigned to him, and, as a mark of special 
favour, he received two robes more than the 
ordinary allowance of the judges {Paston 
Letters, vol i. p. xxiii), He was a member of 
the king’s council for the duchy of Lancaster, 
and acted as a trier of petitions in the par- 
liaments oi 1489 and ^442 {Pot Part r. 4, 


36). His conduct on tin* biundi in days 
when judicial impartiality was hard to pre- 
serve was such as to sc<mrc him the honour- 
able title of the Judps’ and a plnco 

among IMler’s * Worthies of -^Inghind/ Hut 
it did not entirely escapt^ challtnjgts While 
a serjeant-at-law he hatl heoti in grenl re- 
quest among the Norfolk gentry as trustee 
and executor, and hisaervieeH m counHel Imd 
been retained by towns and ndigimm lanlieH 
as well as by private perwum, In the |mr- 
liamcmt of Kovemher M33 one Wtlliiun 
Dalling, an official of the duchy f*f Lanms- 
ter in Norfolk, accuHcd the jm ge of being 
still *withholden’ at feea in every imuter in 
Norfolk. The exact Hums which lu^ took 
yearly from ct»rtain ptirtit'w named were speci* 
ded. If he still took fees fnim old client h, 
it would bo sullicitmt to cast, a doubt upon 
his impartiality in caH<‘Swdiere their interests 
wore conconied. The pet ition, lioweveri was 
rejected, and his equitation does notw^un to 
hive sttfiered. ^ His iluties m an advocuite in 
lawless and litigious Norfolk had, lu^ 

became a judge, involved him in some nwk** 
ward situatirms, of which we get a ghm|w» 
in the earlier letters of the Paston collect ion, 
In 1426 he prays* the (hjlyTrinite, delyvero 
me of my iy, atlversaries, of this cnmel 
byeshop IbrBromholm, Aslak for Hpronston, 
and Julian llerberd for Thtirnlmnn I htt%n 
nought trespassed ageyn noon of tht»«e iij,, 
Goc knowing, and yet I am foule and noy* 
synglv vexed with nun, to my mwmt** 
and alfor my lordes and fwndes mat ami 
nought formyn ovvyn* (Pmimt 
As counsel for the priory of Bromltolm, In 
whose fortunes he Imtl a personal and family 
as well as a professhmal interest, Paston Imil 
resisted the claim of Walter Askk to tim 
advowson of Bprouston, and proseontr^il a 
certain John WoTtes *that namytlm hymself 
Paston, and affirmeth hvm wntrewoly to \m 
my cousin/ for apoitasy !mm the priory, f ii 
August 1424 Astnk placarded Norwich with 
hills, threateninsf to murder Paston* and by 
his interest in h .gh places brought mm Into 
ill-odour with John Mowbray, so^nd duke 
of Norfolk, whose steward l^asten bod hmt% 
since 1416. Worteswentte he 

was made bishop of Cork, and got hit adver- 
sary mulcted in a fine of 2061 ., and ultimately 
excommunicated* ’Weare not told how t Ithmf 
matter ended. 

In JanuaTj 1444 Paston was too ill to ride 
the home circuit, and made his will He dii4 
on IS Aug., late at night, which no doubt 
accounts for the date of his death being 
sometimes given as the 14th (lA 160, 64, il 
289, iii. 448-60). Eandford cuotes a state- 
ment of William Worcaiter that he died at 
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I^midoxx, wliich may bo doubt ocL Ho “was 
Tbiiriod in tlio chapolof Oiir I^ady in Norwich 
Oatliedral, of which ho Iiad boon a benefactor, 
atid his son endowed a priest to jriiy for his 
Houl in the said chapel for ninety years 
(BLOMUroiXiD, vi, 480), Blnmeheld atatoa 
tlmt he built the north aisle of Therheld 
(hmrch, Hertfordshire, and probably that of 
Gn^at Cressin^lram Ghurcli, Norfolk, in both 
of wliicli ehiffies of himself and his wife for- 
merly (existed, 

1 ^ist on mar wd A gnes, dau ;tht(>ir and heiress 
of Sir Edmund Berry (d‘ lliirdngbury or Hor- 
wellniry Hall in Hertfordahire» who bore him 
live sous and one datightcr* The sons were: 
John (1 421 *-1488), who is separately noticed ; 
Kdunmd ( 1 425 F -14481^), Willmm (1486P- 
1 II JO F), Glement (/;. 1442 ; fl before I4B7), 
and Ihirry, who must havt^ pred<iceased Ins 
iiu her ( /Won daughter 

was l^llixaheili, who married (I ), before 1459, 
I{ob('rt< Eoynin jfs {d, 1401 ), by whom she was 
mother of I jtn*< .-depni y Hir Kuward Poynings 
hp y.'J, and (2), before 1472, 8ir Geor^’o 
Browne f)f Hot eh worth, Surrey. She made 
her will on 18 May 1487 (//>. in, 492). 

Paston^s wife Inid broiiglit him estatem in 
ll(M*tfordshirii and Huliolk, and he himself 
had made exteiuMive pnr(diaw*s of lands in 
PusPm atid other parts of Norfolk, including 
the ttuuior (d Gresham, bought of 'riionuis 
(Imucer [(j, v.‘] ‘'riume eslatim he divided by 
bis will bet.wtam his widow and his «(ms, 
with <dab(jrate precautions against disntites, 
which did not prove entirely suceessfu.. He 
also left a vt^ry considomble amount of rtuidy 
numey and platoj altlumgh over four hun- 
dred pounds of his salary was not paid unt il 
fourteen years ol’ter his death (Ekma, iv« 852; 
MrmdM OuHtmnn Aomunti^ lit Henry VI }. 
llii widow died in 1479. 


[Foss, in his Livss of th© Judges (iv. 850-2' , 
givss a short hlognnhy of Paston, to whiou 
smnothing has kt©n add<*d from Bloinefldid and 
Ikrkiu's History of Norfolk {8vo sd., 1805) mid 
l/Ir, Bairdner’s e«lition of tli© Fasten Letters, 
The fhUcst materials for tlis Paston genmlo y 
are corilHitmd in Bandford*i transcript of t4e 
family jistligro© and ©vitlmices srint^ in 1856 
by Mr, worship in vol. iv. of the Norfolk Arch^o- 
hWy from the original niHrmweript at Clumber. 
8otim luhlitional information may b« gletmed 
from Bngdalo’s MotmstiiHm AngHuanum (od, 
Caley, KUis, and Bandiaol), iih 88 iqq,, v, 59 sq.] 

J, T-t. 


FABTON, SiK WTLIJAM ( 1479F^1554), 
lawyer and c<mrl ier, bom about 1479, was son 
of t^ir John Paston the younger of Paston in 
Korfolk, }rt ftlargcr^?, daughter of Sir Tlmmas 
Britws of urton llali in Sail, Norfolk, The 
lather was a atddicr, and had been brought 


up in the family of the Duke of Norfolk, with 
whom his family had much dispute; but, like, 
his elder brother, also called Sir John Paston, 
who is separately noticed, and from whom he 
must be carefully distinguished, he took the 
Ijancastrian side in the war of the Roses. 
With his brother he fought at Barnet in 1471 , 
and had to secure a jiardon to meet the new 
turn of adairs. He served in the army of 
1475, and, on his elder brothoPs death in 
1479, he succeeded to the estates. He was 
high sheriff of Nhirfolkin 1485, and evidently 
was much trusted hy the new king, who gave 
him a iward of 1(K)/. in the same year. He 
behavtKl well in the r(4)eUion of Lambert 
Binuud, was ImighttKl af^ the battle of Stoke 
in 1487, was miide a knight of the king’s 
body, and took part in th<^ reception of 
Oatlierme of Arriigon in 1501. He died in 
1508. 

William Paston was educated at (.lam- 
bridge, and a letter from bim to his father, 
written about 1495, lias been printo<l among 
the ‘Paston Letters.’ It shows t.hat at the 
time he had been forcod to leave the univer- 
sity on account of the ravages of the s wont- 
ing sickm^ss, I lo was bred to the law, tlie 
borough of Yarmouth acknowWging his ser- 
vic(‘S on one occasion by giving him a prtwent ; 
but he is childly known as a courtier. In 1 5 U 
he was a commissioner of array for Norfolk, 
In 1 51 B he secured a grant of part* of the Pole 
OHtat ( )n 7 J tily 1 5 1 7 he attended on the kitig 
at a Imnquet at 'Greenwich, The same year 
he wassheritf of Norfolk, It seems uncertain 
whim be was knighted, hut nrohahly he was 
dubbed early hi Henry VHPs reign. He was 
certainly a knight in 1 520. He was present 
at> the ree<»ptiou of the emperor, Chari os V, 
and the h’ield of the Cloth of Gold in 1520, 
and in 1522 momn to have been employed as 
a tfftasurer for the army on the Bcottish 
border, 1 i o was often in the commisaion of the 
peace for Norfolk, and secured various grants. 
Zn l528ho was again serving on the northern 
border, and his family connection with the 
Lovell family secured him the executorship 
to BirThomas Lovell [q. v.], who died in 1524. 
Ho was a commissioner to colleotthe subsidy 
of 1524 ; the same year, on X Sept., he was 
one of those who rooe to Blaokheath to meet 
the papal ambassador bearing th© golden rose 
to Henry. He seems to have been high- 
handed as a landlord, and had disputes w4*h 
th© men of Yarmouth about his ©state of 
Gaiator. In 1528 he was sherid'of Norfolk 
and Bnffolk. Ha want on the expedition of 
1582, took soma part, as an axigmentataon 
oommissionar for Norfolk, in the suppression 
of the monastorias, was |)rasent at the recap- 
tion of Anne of Gloves in 1689, and died 
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in September 1664 He was buried at Pas- 
ton on 26 Sept., and his will (P.P.O. More 
16) was proved on 4 Dec. of tie same year. 
He married Bridget, daughter of Sir Henry 
H eydon of Baconsthorpe, orfolk. By her he 
left two sons, of whom the second, Clement, 
is separately noticed. 

The eldest son, Erasmus Fasten, died in 
his father's lifetime, in 1640, and was buried 
at Paston on 6 Nov, of that year. He had 
married Mary, daughter of Sir Thomas 
Wyndham of Felbrigg, Norfolk ; she lived 
until' 1696, and by her he had a son, Sib 
William Paston (1628“1610)_, who was 
knighted on 22 Aug. 1678, and is famous as 
the founder of North Walsham gi’ammar 
school. He succeeded to the property of his 
grandfather in 1640, and of his uncle Clement 
in 1697. In the latter year lie removed to 
the new house which Sir Clement Paston 
had built at Oxnead; and Caistor, which the 
Paston family had had such difficulty to 
keep in the fifteenth century, was sullered 
to mil into ruin. He died on 20 Oct. 1610, 
and was buried in the church at North 
Walsham. A portrait is at North Walsham, 
and another, said to he by Zucchero, was at 
Empingbam Rectory, Rutland. He settled 
40/. per annum on the school, with 10/. for 
a weekly lecturer ; he was also a benefactor 
to Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge. 
He had married, on 6 May 1661, Frances, 
daughter of Sir Thomas Clere of Stokesby, 
Norfolk, and by her he left, with other issue, 
Christopher, his heir, who became insane 
in 1611, and who was great-grandfather 
of Robert Paston, first earl of Yarmouth 
[T V.] 

For Sir John Paston the introduction to the 
th' rd volume of G-airdner’s Paston Letters sup- 
plies fxdl information ; see also Dawson Turner’s 
Jist, Sketch of Oaistor; Letters, &c., Richard III 
and Henry VII, ed. Gairdner ( Rolls Sor.) i. 410 * 
Oam 7 beirs Materials for the Hist, of Hunry VII 
(RoLs Ser.) i. 168, &c, (the William Paston 
referred to m this authority is Sir John Paston’s 
uncle, not his son), ii. 136, &c. For the others, 
Letters and Papers of Henry VIII ; Chron. of 
Calais (Caind.Soc.),pp. 22,42, 174; Ordinances 
of the Privy Council, ed, Nicolas, vii. 49; 
Sha^s Royal Descent, &c., pp. U-13 ; Blome- 
field s Norfolk, iv. 491.] W. A, J. A. 

PASTORINI, BENEDICT (BENE- 
DETTO) (/. 1776-1810), draughtsman and 
engraver, a native of Italy, came to England, 
where he obtained employment as a deco- 
^tor of ceilings in the style then in vogue. 
He also St udied stipple engraving under Fran- 
cesco Bartolozzi [q, yj, and executed some 
ye^ successful plates in this manner, mostly 
Subjects after Angelica Kaufmann, ZuccH, 


Rigaud, aud otlmrw, Iml. imduding n full- 
length portrait, of Mrs. Billiiigtnii Sir 
Joshua Roynolds. I’listtirini puhliMhtMl iu 
1776 a very scarce sot of tmi f'ngmv^^g^ en- 
titled ^ A Now Btiok of l)cHigu» for i I irnntlnlf^n 
and (llasH .Framos in tho Brcstuil I’ltHte.’ I In 
exhibited two tlrawingn for tuulingis at the 
Royal Acad(my in 1776 and l7J<h He al>o 
engraved some carientureH in ttquntim, 
Wnon the Booitjty of Engravt'rH wan formed 
in IHOiH to proloct imgmyera and their 
widows and orphans, Paatoriiu wns one of 
the first wvornorH, the qnalitiention hf»ing 
the contiU)Utiott f)f a plattt worth seventy- 
five guinoiiH, It was this society wliieli 
led to the foundation of the ArtiMs* Bein'* 
volant Fund in IHlO, and an Pnafortni’a 
name docs not. amaair amonyf the 
then, it is probahio that Ida uimth had taken 
place b(€oro the latter dati*. T’wo nnnnhera 
of low family, h\ E. and J . 1 ^astoriiu, praet taed 
as miniature-painterfl, and exhibited niiida- 
turcH at tlu5 lioyal Acadinny from lHl*i to 
1864. Tho latter died in Newman Hi reel, 
London, on 8 Aug. 1K81), aged tHh 

[Redgrave'i Diet, of A Hints ; l*yo% t^aronnuo 
of British Art; Tiu'/h nartuhijwsi oial hm 
Works; Royal Acailomy Oat ahiguos, with umhiu- 
soript notes by J. 11. Amlertitm." L, 0. 

FASTOEIUS, FUANCm HAN I KB 
(1651-17191^), Now England aettler, horn in 
Sommerhtuison, Frankenland, Herniatiy, on 
26 Bept. 1651, was son of Meinhior AMani 
Pastorius, judge of W indaheim. In BI6H ho 
enteml tho university of Altorf, afterwards 
studied law at Htrasburg, Basie, ami denii, 
and at Eatbbon obtained a priuU ienl know- 
ledge of international polit;’. ih\ 28 Nov, 
116/6 he received the dogreo tf‘*dmU or of taw at 
Nuremberg, In 1 679 he was a law Itadurer at 
Frankfort, whem he hmsametleepiy interest etl 
in the tmichings of the pastor iim 

founder of Pietism. In HM) and ha 
accompanied Johannes Bonaventura van 
Radec.<, on Bpenor’a recommendation, in Ida 
I travels through Friinee, England, Ireland, 
and Italy, returning to Frankfort in Iffol 
Hayinff joined the «eot of the pbtiiti, hi 
devised, with some of lui o*>wddonisti, % 
plan for emigrating to rarmsylvHn.a» They 
purchased twenty-five thousand acre*, hut 
abandoned the intention of colonising the 
land themselves, Pastorius, who aetiid iia 
kad made the aoquaintaniw of 
William Penn in England, and heoatni a 
convert to the quaker doctrinei. lit was 
commissioned by his anoolatti, wht in 1SS8 
organised thems^ves os th® Fmnkfort lUnd 
Company, and by some merchants of Owfold, 

, who had acquired fifteen thousand ocreti to 
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coTuluct a colony of (Icrman and DuUdi flowcvB, and tlui (saro of I)ooh, apptMircd in. 
MonutmitcH and quakcrH to Ponnuylvania, 1710, under tho title of ‘ Dclicitu horioUHCH; 
lie anivod oti iiJO duns 1080, Hut.t.lod upon (due Sam raking do utBclier opigrammatiHcUor 
the cam])auy’H t^ract b(i Avotra tlio BtdmyrdU Clcditihkj/ 

and tiho Dtdawart^ riv<a"H, and on Och. OthorHofliiRworkaaren/BoUamiraDocra- 
kogan to lay out (lonnantown* So(m afksr montonutt,’ Nurtraib(u'g, lOTO, 4to, being hift 
bin arrival ItimHtdf witJitluuSocifd.y inaugural diaKortalkm for Ids degroo. A. 
of (iualu'.rH, and bocauus one of Itw mont abks primer, pnnt(al in IkrauBylvauia prtsviouHly 
and dovotod mtuabt^ra, afi W(dl as iho rci- to ld97* 8. ‘TreatiHo on four wubjiHstH (!f 
cogiUHod luMid and law-givt'-r of tbo 8(d*t.b}- Eccdomafitical Iliatory, vik,, tlie LIvob t»f tlio 
niont* In 1087 wiih (disetod a nuunb(‘.r of Baintn, t.lio Statutos of tlu^ Pontiilb, tins Do 
tho aHWiunbly. In 1(188 lio dxw up a mc^- oiaiouB of the Councils of tlra Cliurcli, tbo 
morial against sbivt^-bolding, wbitdi vvns Bishops and Ibitriurchs of Const an tinoidt',' 



noteworthy as tins first protcfst, made by n ro- l(b)0, 
ligimm body against, ui'gro slavery, and is tbo Ibistorius Icd’t forty-tbwo yolumos of 
subjrn^t ot\Iolm (IroBnA^af Whittier's 'moin| munuscriiils* Few o'f these compilat.ions 
Ikmnsylvania Filgrlmd Tluj or.giunt hav(Miscapcd destriunion; the most (smnous 
dtauimtmt WHS dis(^ov(U*iul in 1844 by Nathan of all, howovt^r^ the huge folio ontitlod 
Kite, and was ‘niblished in the MNntmd* Francis Daniel ihistorius, lus IHvts, Ikui- 
(vol. xviii. No. 1€), JhiHtoriimwasidtudedtho stock, MelliolTophimu Aluear or Rnsea 
llrst bailiff of the town in ICibl, and serv(‘d Apiiim/ was in 187ii in the pOHsussiou of 
thoolHeo again in Uh)2, afterwards acting WashiuTtem Dastorius of G(»vmantown. It 
frequently as clerk, ^ For many years ho is a medey of knowledg(.miuUancy^ldHtory, 
carried on a school in (lermanto^yn, which nhilohopby, and poetry, wrltt.on m seven 
li(^ temporarily nunoved to Dhiladelplua kinguages, nisDatinprologU(^toihe(bu*maiH 
between 1808 and 1700, and wrote deeds town book of recumlsC 1088) bas been trn ns- 

M tkk .It, «• .«•. «ia> ^ it ~ mi A > .vaic 



dates respectivtdy of tlu^ making and proving ' Monthly for 1871 and for Jammry and 
ofhiswLb Cn 20 Nov» lOHl lu^ marruu. Fe Wary 1872 j Whittier’s Writings (Lmiden, 
Anueke, daughter of Dr. Johann Kloster* 18884)), i. 8ltl« 4(1, 484«5j DciMhuUsehe Fiimier 
man of Miihheim, by whom he Imd two Oincinnati) for lH71j Allgemdno douLahe 
sons, John Bamuel (A UlOO) and Henry IJiogmdiio, xxv. 210 j Applcbrn’s Oyclop. of 
(b, Hh)2). Ho was on intimate terms with Amer. 3ingr.] (h Cb 

WilUnm Pimn, Thomat Lloyd, Ohiof-justloo PATCH, RTCnAUD (1770 M806), cri- 
Logan, Thomas Btory, and other leading tninal, born about 1770 at llBavitree, near 
men In tho province bokmgini to his own Exeter, Dovonslura, was the oldest son of a 
religious soofoty, as wall as with Kelpius,tho small farmer who for some daring acts of 
karnod mystic of the Wissahiokmi, with the smuggling was im;?nsonad in Exeter gaol, 
pastor of t:m Bwedes church, and the leaders whore he afterwards became turnkey. Ki- 
of the Mennonites. chard Patch was apprenticed to a butcher, 

His* Lives of the Saints,* &o,, written In and was liberally san-jlied with money by 
German and dedkatad to Professor Bohurm- his father. On his father's death ha inhtw 
hi^rg, his old teacher, was 'mhlished in 1690, rited a small fJeeahold estate of about 50/. a 
He also publmhed a pampakt, consisting in year, which he farmed, renting at the saiw^ 
part of li^tt.orM to his father, and contaimng time a small farm In the neighbourhood of 
a doHcription of Pennsylvania and its go- Heavitree. In this occupation he was en- 
vemimmt, and advice to emigrants, entitled, jaged for some years } but ho was eomnolled 
* Dmsthmligo gcogmphische Beschreibung zo mortgage his estate, and in the sprmg of 
dcr jsu nllorloiri er ’imdcnon Provints Penn- 1808 journeyed toJLondon to av(^id, accord- 
sylvauim/ Bvo, Frankfort and Leipssig, 1700, Ing to his own acscount, an action for the 
a further port.ion of which was included in non-payment of tithes. ^ Ha was taken into 
theqtinkcrGabrklThomas’sHJontinuatiodcr the service of Isaac Blight, a ship-breaker 
BeachrcibungdorLandschaift Pennsylvania,* living in the parish of Bt. Mar^ Bothm*- 
Bvo, Frankfort and Leipzig, 1702. Borne of hithe. In the summer of 1806 Blight, in 
his poetry, which is chi cf.y devoted to the order to protect himself against his creditors, 
pleaaures of gardening, tlis description of appears to have executed an instrument con-, 
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veyuig his property to Patch. In Aug, 1805 
it was arranged that Patch should become a 
real, instead of a nominal, partner in Blight’s 
business to the extent of one-third. P^or 
this share Patch paid Blight 260^., procured 
from the sale of his estate in Devonshire, 
and promised him, by 23 Sept. 1805, 1,000^, 
a sum that Patch knew he had no means of 
obtaining. On the evening of the 28rd Patch 
was alone with Blight in the front parlour 
of the latter’s house, and about 8 I'.M., just 
after Patch had been seen to leave the room. 
Blight was discovered by a servant lying 
wounded by a pistol-shot. Blight expired 
the next day, and Patch was tried :br his mui>- 
der on 5 April 1806, at the Sessions House 
in Horsemonger Lane, before Lord-chief- 
baron Macdonald. The prisoner, who ap- 
“jeared dressed ‘ in a handsome suit of black,’ 
behaved with the utmost coolness, and read 
a written defence. He was found guilty on 
clear circumstantial evidence, skilfully mar- 
shalled by the prosecution. Patch was 
deeply affected when visited in prison by his 
brother and by the sister of his deceased wife, 
hut does not appear to have confessed the 
murder. He was executed on 8 April 1806 
at nine o’clock, on a platform on the front of 
the gaol, Horsemonger Lane. A man and 
his wife were at the same time hanged for 
coining. 

The case excited great interest, and nume- 
rous accounts of the trial were published, 
among which were shorthand reports by J. 
& "W. B. Gurney, and by Blanchard & 
Ramsey (London, 1806, 8vo). A view and 
plan of Blight’s house appeared in the 
^Lady’s Magazine’ for 1806, pp. 211-16. 
Fairhurn’s edition of the trial and an account 
published in voL iv. of Kirby’s ' Wonderful 
and Eccentric Museum ’ (pp. 43-97) contain 
portraits of Patch, who is described {Qent* 
Mag. 1806, -). 375, paged ^383’) as a man 
of heavy huLd, Wery round-shouldered, with 
a short thick neck and florid complexion.’ 

[Gurney’s Trial of Richard Patch, and other 
accounts of the Life and Trial of Patch, enume- 
rated in Brit. Mus. Cat. under ‘ Patch, Richard,’] 

W. W. 

PATCH, THOMAS 1782), painter and 
engraver, after studying art in London, went 
as a young man to Italy, making his way 
thither, chiefly on foot, in company with 
Richard Dalton the artist. He arrived at 
Rome some time before 1760, and became a 
student at the academy there. He was 
patronised by the Earl of Oharlemont and 
other ainateurs, for^ whom he painted or 
copied pictures. His eccentric oeWviour, 
however, drew on him the displeasure of the 


churcluiulhontioH,aiid \w hndtri loavu Koiihi 
hurriedly towards tho <»iid of 1755.^ Ho ihni 
removed to Florence, whore he remded until 
his death. When in* Rome Im became ne- 
quaiuted, and appears to have travelled in 
comjiany, with Ht Joslwia UeynohlH (q, v. |, 
who introduced a portrait of niteh into the 
caricature of ‘ Tlui School of Athens,’ dmwn 
by Reynolds in 1751. At Florence Patch 
became wtdl known among the English resi- 
dents, and was a great friend of Hir Horace 
Mann [q. v.l, who iminent ly rt'cmnmended 
Patch and his works to Horace Walpole and 
other IViondfl in Knghunl or tlndr travels. 
l\tch was one of the iirst artwts to diN*t‘rn 
the supreme nnudts of MaHaetdoV frescos in 
the Church of tln^ Cnnnini at l‘'U*rtmce. He 
made careful drawings of these, which ^ are 
the more valuable as i\w original paintings 
were shortly aft.m* wards seriously dnmaget! 
by lire. Though Patch hud m* previteis 
penenc(^ of engraving, he elclnul thesmiraw- 
'ngson c(nner,and published them in twenty- 
six plates "n 1770 as *Tlm Infe of the Pele^ 
brated Ihiinter, Masaccio,* with a de<Hcation 
to Sir Horace Mann, In 1772 ht^ puhlishtei a 
series of t wt'uly-four lechings from the works 
of Fra Bartohnnmeo, dedicated to Horncii 
Walpole? and anothm* series from the pic- 
tures by Giotto in theGhurch of t he ( ’armini, 
dedicated to Jiernardo Manet ti, In 1774 he 
;piihMHhed a set of engravings hy himmdf and 
Gregory fiwm Lorenzo Glntnu'ti** Galt^s 
of the Japt48tery of Han Giovanni at Fio- 
ronco. All theae works have merit, and eiit it le 
Patch to a fort^mnst place among the st udent « 
oi‘ early Florentine art, Patch also executed 
a number of caricatures tif hhiglish t mvellsri 
and residents in Florence, inchnling two of 
himself. A small Hmrioature* |mintitig of 
the bibliophile puke of Roxhurghm by Patch, 
is in the National Portrait Gallery. Ho 

S ainted convmmtion pieces and luntlscapes, 
?wo views of the Arno by him are at H»m|H 
ton Court and ho engritvwl a simikr view 
himself. Ho also supra ved |mrtrait« of Nt« 
colas i’oussin, Hir Hawkwood, A, P. Ilel- 
lori (after (k Maratti), some land»M 3 tt|»es after 
Gaspar PousHin, &c. Patch was aidzml with 
apoplexy in Hir Homee Mtinids luniia at Fhi- 
rencH, and died on 30 April 1 7H‘i. Them are a 
few ^awings by him in the prlnUrmtm at the 
British Museum. Hi« bregher, dames Patchi 
was a surgeon in Norfolk Btreat, I^tmdon, 

[Redgrave’s Dirt, of Artiitsj Duran’s Marm 
and Manners in Florence j iiiit, MBH. Oumm, 
12th Rep. App. X.] L, 

^ PATE or PATES, RICIIAED (i. lUflli), 
tohop of Worcester, son of John Pate by 
Elinor, Bister of John Longland [q. vj, biiho|i 
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of hiiuMthj, wn,H born hi OxfonlKbiri', probably 
Ht. I loaloy-oti-Tlumn'M^ and wan adiniiltHl on 
1 Juno 102:^ a H<diolar of CormtH (Ihrinti (Jol- 
b‘g(^ Oxford^ whouoo lu' graduated li,A. on 
15 Doc. 1525, aroording to Wood od, 

BUhh, u d5). Thin tlt‘grnn having mum corn- 
plot od by <l(dnnnuuition,lm wont to ram,HXiid 
thorn graduat.otl M-A. On 4 Jiuxo 1525 ho 
wan ooUatod by hin^ umdo to th(\ pnibfmd of 
<3outum Holidt>n«u in tho church of Lincoln, 
and ho rtmigntul it for that of Ortrjr«aly in 
1525, upponrH to havt^ roHidtul for mnno 
thno^ at BrugoH, m .hdui Ludiwicun Viv^M, 
writing from that city on H Jtdy 152-1 
to Binhoo Longland, the king*H conftjHHor, 
HayH : * Fichard Bate, your HiHt or’H aon, aiul 
Auttmy Barchor, your <lcpcndant, arc won- 
<lorfully attnlunm* (Bitnwiiju, Lette.m and 
Pttpm af Hmry VUI^ vol. iv, ptr. i, p. 205). 
in I52tihc waHinado archdeacon of WorccH- 
tcr, Oxx 1 1 March 1520-7 ho had tlu^ Mtnll 
of Haticlm Oriuua, aliaa B nildwick, in the 
(dmrch of Liiuudn, and on 22 Juno 152H tho 
atall of Hitt t, on cum Buckingham in tho namo 
church* On tluM latB^r date \u\ waa abo 
inndi^ archdeacon of Lint^edn ttptm tho death 
of Williatn Smith, doctor of dticrcoa. lUa 
unclo,tlio hiahop, wrnti^ to Woboy on 15 July 
152H: * 'riiort^ m a liotwo in the clown at l^in- 
coin, bohmghig to tln^ latis andnloacon, which 
I ahonUl bo g.ad of for a roHithmcc tor my 
noohow, Hie uird Pate, archdeacon of Lin- 
<uLn, whom I Hhotild like to suttlo (here ^ (i/o 
vol. iv, pt* ii. p. U)75)* 

In Novomhor 1555 Pato was a'lpointcd to 
ho tho kingb ambHi*Hiulor roBidont 4i the <umrt 
of the oiuioror, Oharhm V* During hia ah- 
acnco the Siwhop of Lincoln wtiH not unmind- 
ful of hm nephowb intoroats,^ and in a lottor 
datt^d 27 Bopt, 1555 he deal red Croxnwtdra 
favour for tho archdeacon of Lincoln, * whowo 
^rcat tshargtm at this time are heyond what, 
ail income can boar,’ and shortly aftorwarda 
ho sought leave for the archdeacon toliconio 
hii odlccri to visit hii archdeaconry, * or ho 
will hude monav to servo the king where ha 
is, for this is the chief time of ms "jrotBts.* 
In April 1556 Pato was at Eomaw'th tha 
emperor, who coin plained of the course 
adopt tul by tlto kin^* of England, and ener- 
getically defended h,s own action on behalf 
of his aunt, Datherino of Armgon. Bubse- 

f iicntly ho accf»m|)ani<,ui the emperor to the 
.ow C'kmntrii^s. Boon afterwards he was 
recnllod to England, and Bir 'rhomas Wyatt 
sticctuuhul him as ambusHador in the cm- 
"ieror’s court, in March 155(L7* In Juno 
556 he hud itipplicatod for the degree of 
B,lb at Dxford* 

On 5 July 1541 Pope Paul III ^provided’ 
Pate to the hiHlumric of Worcester, which 

Sfc • 


had k‘mi vacubHl by the death of Carduird 
Jenmn^ (IbinuccS, who had hinm deprivecl 
of the iemptmilit icH of tho stje in 1555 on 
nc<‘,oujit of hin being a fortdgner. Bishop 
Bttibbs assigns the nppoiTitmont and constw 
emtion of to 1554, when ho received t he 
temporalities from Ciiuum Mary ( 

Rnmtm A ntfUmnmn^ y 8 1 ) , 1 1 is t.o bo not.ed 
that Kioholaa llcntli ^q. v.], who was pbuuMl 
in this BOO by Henry all in lf>*|.5j ali.umgh 
rebabiUtated by Oardinal Pole, ami mtuat 
archbishop of York, was not recognised by 
the pope as bishop of Worcester, In his 
* provision’ to York, Heath is styled * clerL 
cus Eboracensis* (Buady, Sum*n^ 

mtm in Mntfltmd^ i. 51, 52). Pate attended 
the council of 'rrent aw hinhop of Worcester, 
Ids Hrat appearance there being in the sesaioh 
which opened on 21 April 1U7. Ho was 
also present at the sittings of the council in 
Hiqjt ember 1 54S) and in 1 55 ] . He remaiinid in 
bimisliment diirixig the reign of Edward V I . 
In 1542 he had been attainted of high treas in, 
whereupon his arduh^aconry was bestowed on 
(leorge Heneage, and his prebend of Kasl- 
hartitro in the church of Wells on Dr. John 
ilerytig* 

(Jn the accession of (inecn Mary ho re- 
turned to this country. His attainder was 
reversed, and on 5 March 1 554-5 he obtained 
wosMession of the temporaliliefl of the sei‘ of 
Worcester (lit M nu, xy. 41 5). Q,ueen 

Kliiabeth deprived him of the tempora- 
lities in June 1559, and cast him into prison. 
He was in the Tower of London on 12 I5ib. 
156L»2, when ha made his will, which him 
been printed by Brady, On regaining his 
liberty ho withdrew to Louvain, where be 
died on 5 Oct. 1565. Mass is still said for 
him every year at the English Oollege, Home, 
on the anniversary of his death. 

One of the figures in Holbein’s celebrated 
meture of ^ The Ambassadors,* now in the 
National Gallery, is believed to represent 
Pate {Tmmt ^ 1891). 

[Bakir’i Northamptonshire, i. 507} Bedford’s 
Blftion of Kpiscepacy, p. 108; ChHmbow*i Bio- 
graphical llluHtratlons of Worcosterihire, 02; 
Ilodd’i Ohurch Hist, 5, 488; Foster’s Auinuu 
OxonisnieH, Ifi00-U14, iii. 1126; Fowler’s His- 
tory of Corpus Christi College, Oxford, pp. HU, 
88, H82; Godwin, Ho Prmdibus, ed, Eichardstm, 
%470} Himifradas, Yita Jualli, 1575, p. I7il; 
tfennatt MB8. xlvi, 288 ; L© Neva’s Fasti ; Ntaes 
and Queries, Lt sor. vb 205, 2mi sea v. 578; 
Oxford Ifnivorsity llrf^^istor, i. 151* ThoTunisV 
Burvey of the Oathsdra, of Worcester, 1756, pt. 
ii. 'Op. 2<i0- in; Willis’s Hurvey of (’’athedmls, 
ii.C46; Wood’s Athanie OxmnenioH, ii 754, and 
Fasti Oxomeimes, i. 19, 62, 68, 86, «d. Blins.] 
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PATE, RICHARD (1516-1588), founder 
of the Olieltenbam grammar school, com- 
monly described as of Miusterworth, G-lou- 
cestershire, was born on, 24 Sept. 1516. ^ At 
the age of sixteen he was admitted ^ disciple * 
(» scholar) on the Gloucestershire founda- 
tion of Corpus Ohristi College, Oxford, but 
never became fellow. He was a commissioner 
to Henry VIII and Edward VI for taking' a 
survey of all the suppressed religious founda- 
tions in Gloucester, Bristol, and neighbouring 
places, and himself purchased of Edward Vl 
several of the lands belonging to these monas- 
teries in Gloucestershire and elsewhere. He 
was also for many years recorder of Gloucester. 
In 1686 he founded the grammar school tmd 
almshouses (‘hospital*) at Cheltenham which 
still bear his name, and by an indenture dated 
6 Oct. of that year he covenants with Corpus 
Ohristi Oolle je that,inreturnfor undertaking 
the char^'eo. his property and administoing 
the benefaction, they shall, as stipulated in the 
statutes of the founder, receive one-fourth part 
of the gross revenue. This property, wSich 
was situated in Cheltenham and Glouces- 
ter, brou :ht in at that time a gross sum of 
about 64./. a year. It now, in some years, 
produces a net income of over 2,000/. Pate 
died on 28 Oct. 1688, in his seventy-third 
year, and was buried in the south transept 
of Gloucester Cathedral, where his monument 
was renewed by Corpus Ohristi College in 
1688. He is dressed in the habit of a lawyer, 
and is represented together with his wife and 
children. There is also a fine portrait of him, 
ap]parently contemporary, though by an un- 
known artist, in the Corpus common room. 
This Richard Pate must not be confounded 
with Richard Pate or Pates [q* v.], bishop of 
Worcester. 

[Fowler's History of Corpus Ohristi College, 
pp; 34-6 ; Rudder’s Hist, of Gloucestershire, p. 
118; Griffith’s Hist, of Cheltenham, pp. 63-4.^ 

T. F/ 

PATE, WILLIAM (1666-1746), Hhe 
learned woollen-draper,^ son of William Pate, 
was born in 1666. He was a direct lineal 
descendant from John Pate (6. 1567) of Brin 
in Essex, the 'Teat-uncle of Sir John Pate, 
hart. (1585-16s>2), of Sysonby, Leicestershire. 
He is erroneously stated by Nichols, who is 
followed by Scott, to have been educated at 
Trinity Hall, Cambridge, and to have been 
granted the degree o: LL.D. It ap'oears, 
nowever, that he travelled in Italy, whence 
Arbuthnot mentions that he ‘ brought back 
all Chaussane's' music.' Charles King, writ- 
ing to ^anley in 1698, alludes to Pate as a 
young man newly set up, yet ^probably 
master of the besi study of books and the 


best scholar of his ag(% I know,' About thn 
same period John Arbuthnot, provicum Bi 
matriculating at Oxford,^ livoti with Piito, 
who inherited from his rather a ]>n)H]M»rouH 
business and a house opoositn the Ihtynl 
Exchange. In Oct.olaw 601 the humietl 
woolhm-draper gave his boarder a letter 
troduction to Dr, Oharhstt, maHter I hu vei^ 

sity, in wliich he spoke highly of hie eniitg 
friend’s honest-y, discreet ion, and merit. ( ,»ett.er 
in Tanner at the Bodleian Library, jvxv* 
228). It was probaljly throtigb tlui mwtru- 
mentality of Arbuthnot that. Batebianimesueh 
a familiar llguve in tins literary society of his 
exK)ch; he was doubt less taken ujj tile nuire 
warmly becatiso to men like Hj.eele nnd Hwifi 
the combination of literary tnstt^ with tht^ 
practice of trade was smutUhing of a nnvid 
sensation. Btuelo wrotts a))out the Itatrtu'd 
tradesman in the ‘Guardian’ (No, 141): 
<A passage which happem’d to Uie stnuo 
years ago confirmed sovtu'al mnxhuM nf f»*u- 
gality m my mind, A woed ten-draper of 
my acquaintance, remarkabb^ ft»r his .earn- 
ing and good nature, }>iilled out hi« piu‘ket*« 
book, whendn he showed me at the <me end 
several woll-choson mottos, and Severn I 
patterns of cloth at the other. I, like n widL 
I>red man, praised both sort of gmuln, where- 
upon he tore out the mottos and genortnisly 
gave them to mo, but with great; prudtmtm 
put the patterns in his ^wKsket again.’ Hwift.| 
who, wh‘ le staying in t^onden during I70H- B, 
wrote of Pate aa a < bel esprit and woollen- 
draper,' renewed his acaumatatico in tlm 
'autumn of 1710. He dined with Bate atI#io 
Grove, Kent, on 17 Se;)t,, and again on ths 
24th. On 6 Oct, he and Mr Andrew Fountaina 
shared lute’s hospitality at a chnj>liou»o in 
the city, and the trio subsequently * sanntomtl 
in booksellers’ and china shops' tmtil it was 
time to go to the tavern, the part v not break- 
ingup until ten o’clock, A Ixmt tliis time 1 kB o 
started the * Laoedtmmniim Mtu*miry,* luuier 
Tom Brown, to oppeme^ Dimton's * Athmuttii 
Mercury but he was mitmamuuyrtnl fey 
his rivals, and the vonturi^ failed, Ih 
tained, however, the loyalty c^f Brown, who 
m 1710 dedicated to his * honest friend, Mr* 
Pate,' hifl ‘JMemoirs of the Present of 
the Court and Councils of Spain.' By Bwiffe 
the accomplished draper was introduced to 
Pope, who, writing to John Hughes In 1714, 
enclosed a ^ proposal for his Homer* to l\te, 
as a likely person to promote the subsorlp* 
tion. ^ 

Pate, who was a sheriff of the city in 17B4, 
died at Lee on 9 Deo. 1746, and was buried 
in thoold churchyard, H© dictated the foL 
lowing apophthegm, to be' inscribed in gold 
letters upon his tombs HSpicharmbn mud 
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art-jw Non 

iHtnonusrofloHO I'ato had many tVunidH at. 
Oxford, atnl ho nnwoitod a portrait of Bir 
Kouidm IHgliy to ilu^ Bodloian Idhrary in 
UJdii, An autograph n<ito to Sir I i ana Sloano 
iiUml a pattern of nhiok ohd.h ia prt^Horvod ati 
tho Brltiah Mtiaotim (M<liU MB. 4055, f. titt)* 

fNtrholH’H Lift) of Bowyor and Lit. AnaedotoH, 

1, i)Hj Ihu'ko’s Bxtinrt lUronaUijj;!), p. 403; 
Ih'iiko'H Hundratl of Blarldimth, |v». 225 ami ti. 
2Bl ; L.vhoiih'h HnvirtmM, iv. 5o5, 050 ; Aivluwlog. 
(tnuiiana, xiv. U>3; HwitVa Jotirual fo Btoila, 
pUMHim; k'orMtar'M Jjifn of Hvvift, pp. 251, 270, 
280, 284 ; Aitkan’K Lifo of Arhnthnot, pp. 7, 18, 
24 ; Worka, ad. Klwin and Cmirthopa, 

vol. X.; ihmton'w Lifo and Hrrorit; Mamy’a 
Annakof tha liotlluiaii Library, p, 10(1; Notaa 
and QnorioH, 8t.h sor, iv. 840,] T, H. 

PATBE, WAl/rMR UO RATIO (1889- 
lH9i), critic, and humanint, yrm horn at 
Hhadwoll in tlu) caat of London on 4 Aug. 
IH89. lie w»iM the Hficond won of Or, Richard 
(ilodo Pater and Maria IIHl, hia wife. Tlic 
family ih of !>ut(di cxiriutOon, t>ho critic^s 
iiiUHjHtora having, it ia hclicvcd, come over 
from the Low UoimtrUw with William of 
< Irango. It ia «aid tlnit the Frenedt painter 
Joatt-Baptmte Pater wa« of the mmm atock. 
*Thc hlngUah Patera had acttlod at Olntw 
In Buckinghamahiro, whore they lived all 
tlirough the cigUt.tHmth century, Reserved 
and H .iy. prcHorving many of their Dutch , 
tiiey aredeMcrihed -n family tradition 
an mingling little with tlmir neighhourH, and 
aa keeping throngli neveral generutiima thia 
curious cuMtom, "hat, while the acuta were 
alwavH brought up as Roman eatholicH, the 
<laug1ifcer» were no km« invariably traitical in 
the Anglican faith. The father of Walter 
Pater quitted the llaman church before hi» 
marriage, without, however, adopting any 
other form of faith, and hie two Hona were 
the ftrit Pateri who were not brought up m 
catholics, 

The j^andfathcr of the critic removed to 
New Vork, and thtre Richard (lldde Pater 
was born, Ha sattlad as a physician at 
Hhadwall, and hare were bom to him two 
ions -the elder, William Thomson Pater 
(IHB5«18H8), a medical pmetitioner— and 
1 wo dull rhters, who survive, Richard Diode 
Pater tl^nl so early that his second son 
mmmdy remembered him in later Uff% The 
family, at his decease, removed to a re- 
tired’ house in Chase Hide, Enfield, which 
iuii Hinee betm pulled dowtu Here they con- 
tinued to reside for fourteen or ftftuen years. 
Walter Paticr rt^ceivad the first eh*ment.s of 
education in a local sdmtd at Enftehl, but 
prmmaded at the age of fourtemi to King’n 
School, Canterbury, Of the feolingn atid ox- 


perieneiiiS of this change of life he has given 
a vivid niet.uro in the ‘ ima;('intu*y portrait’ 
called D^uuerald Uthwartd "*aU)r was lun])y 
at King’s School, in Hpito of his complete 
indilference to outdoor gamoH, Tn IiIh 
brat yearn at public school he was idle and 
backward, nor was it till ho reached the 
ftixtli form that luB faculties seemed really 
to awaken. From the first, however, and 
loiij^ before he went to Canterbury, Walter 
haa been cmiHidered the * clever^ one of the 
family; not; s-mcially precocious, he was 
always mudita£vo and serious— marked from 
the very cradle for the intellectual life, 
From the time when he first began to think 
of a future condition, lus design was to be a 
clergyman, and this had received a great 
impetus, while he was yet. a little boy, from 
his bavin? Hotm, during a visit to ifursloy, 
Kcble, wao walked and talked much with 
him, and encouraged him in his religious 
aspirations, 

Bhortly before he left school, when ho 
was entering his twentieth year, Pater read 
* Modern .Painters,* and came very abruptly 
under the influence of Ruskin, The worl'd 
of art was thus for the first time o])ened to 
him. But there is no truth in the fable, 
widely circulated at the time of his death, 
to the affect that tluj Eniahed and beautiftil 
essay on * Winckelmann * was written and 
oven printed while the author was a schotjU 
hoy at Oanterbu’^, It was not until many 
years later that rator became aware of the 
existence of the German critic, and his essay 
was com;po8ad and published long after he 
was a fol cw of Brosenose. He is not known 
to have made any attempt to wrRe, either 
as a schoolboy or as an undergraduate, hk 
carLmst assays being as^ mature in style us 
the author was mature in years. Pater did 
not begin to practise the art of authorship 
until he had mustered all its secrets. 

(In 11 June 1858 Patar entered Queenk 
Colh)ge, Oxford, as a commonertwith an ex- 
hibition from Canterbury, ana four years 
later, in the Michaelmas term of 186S, he 

f aduated B. A. with a second class in classics* 
0 was th© pupil of Mr. W, W. Gape s, then 
bursar and :iu5or of Queen’s, and h© was 
coaobad by Jowott, who was struck by his 
abilities, and who said to him, * I think you 
have a mind that will com© to great emi- 
nence.’ Borne years afterwards there wan an 
estrangement of sympathy between Jowett 
and Pater, but this was removed in the last 
’“’©ar of the Ufa of each, and th© master of 
tlalUol was among those who congratulated 
Pater most cordially on his * I^lato and Pla- 
tonism,* In 18(i2 rater took rooms in th© 
j High Street, Oxford, and read with private 
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pupils. It was not until after he graduated 
that Pater emerged from his shell at Queen’s 
and came to know some of the more inte- 
resting men in other colleges. In the be- 
ginning of 1863 he and Professor By water 
were elected members of the Old Mortality, 
an essay society whichflourished at Oxfordbe- 
tween 1858 and 1865. The principal resident 
members at that time were T-iomas Hill Green 
\ V.], Alfred Robinson, Henry Nettleship 
"q, v." , Professor Bryce, the present master 
of BaJiol (Edward Caird), and Mr. Boyle of 
Trinity, with whom Pater had been reading. 
Pater’s first essay was philosophical ; one who 
was present describes it as a ‘ hymn of praise 
to the absolute.^ Through the Old Mortality, 
Pater became acquainted with other non-resi- 
dent or future fe.lows, such as John Nichol, 
Mr. Swinburne, and Sir Courtenay Ilbert. 
In 1864 be was elected a fellow of Brase- 
nose College, and went into residence there, 
proceeding M.A. in 1866. It was as a 
non-clerical fellow that he took his place 
in the society. 

On relinquishing his early project of en- 
tering the church of England, Pater had 
thought of becoming a Unitarian minister. 
But this notion also he had abandoned by 
1864. His interests were at the time, how- 
ever, mainly philosophical. He had come from 
school with a tencency to value all things 
German. The teaching of Jowett and of 
T. H. Green served to strengthen this habit. 
Mr. Capes warned him against its excess, hut 
his endeavour to attract his pupil to the 
lucidity and niety of French Ifterature met 
at first with Jttle success. In the year fol- 
lowing his election to his fellowship, he paid, 
in company with Mr. C. L. Shadwell, fellow 
of Orie, College, his first visit to Italy, and 
at Ravenna, Pisa, and Florence formed those 
impressions of the art of the Renaissance 
which powerfully coloured his future work as 
an artist. With the accession of humanistic 
ideas, he gradually lost all belief in the Chris- 
tian religion. 

• In 18 6 Pater’s first essay in composition, 
a fragment on Coleridge, was published in 
the ‘ Westminster Review.’ His studies in 
philosophy naturally brought him to Goethe, 
and it was only natural that one so .deli- 
cately sensitive to the external symbol as 
Pater was, should be ;orepared by the com- 
panionship of Goethe ?or the influence of a 
man who was Goethe’s master in this one 
direction. The publication of Otto Jahn’s 
'Life of Winckelmann^ in 1866 made a pro- 
found impression on Pater. His famous essay 
on WincxeLmann was the result of this new 
enthusiasm. It was published in the ' W est- 
mmater Review^ for January 1867. From 


this time forth ho began to conl.rUmt-t^ ohmuvh 
to the larger periodicals, ami part imtlarly fo 
the ' Fortnightly Ef^view/ hi hSUK, invtuii*- 
ing a name which has Hinci^ mink into fits*' 
repute, hti comiosed an (^ssay on ‘ /h)st U* 
Poetry/ in which the early work of Mr. 
WilliamMorris received oromptiuidhulitmniM 
analysis. Then followed ho aorit*MW liidipoH-* 
Bess a potent and poculiar charm, the elm- 
racteristio 'Notes on Llonardo da Vinci/ in 
November 1869 ; the * Fragment on Sandro 
Botticelli/ in August 1870^ thtn Mdco dtdla 
Mirandula' in October, anu tins 'Michelan- 
gelo’ in November 1871, In 187H most, of 
these and others were pubUslmd tog(nht»r in 
the memorable yoUmie ortginally eiititled 
' Studies in the History of the UimniaMance.* 

In 1869 ho had become aswociated with 
the group of ^ainterHand noets kntnvn as tlm 
■ore-UaphaeliAiH, and par:.icularly with Mr. 
’Swinburne, but he remained tknnufdml in 
Oxford. He took a house at' No. Ilradnmrt^ 
Road, and his sisters cann» ttt live with him. 
Once settled lujns Patnr hemune a familiar 
figure in academic society; hut, althongh 
he had a large circle tif phnisant. acunaint - 
ances, his intimate frhmds were always 
His career was exceedingly 1 ; uiet anil evtfn 
monotonous. He was otjcupied thrfnigh tifrin- 
time in tutorial work, and his hmg vaca- 
tions were almost always spimt abroad, in 
Germany or France, in the company of hi» 
sisters. He would walk as mmdi a« poi»«ihle| 
and sometimes more violently than sintea 
his health, He loved the north of Fmncii 
extremely, and knew it well ; nor was it 
any sensible drawback to his plqaiure that 
he ^oke no language but his own, and even 
in French could scarctdy make his wants 
understood. Once, in 1882, he spent the 
winter in Eome, 

Always engaged in literary kbmir, his tmH 
cedure was nevertludesH so alow ami so com- 
plicated that twelve years elapHcd botwoen 
-he publication of his first htm and his we- 
conc.,^ In February 1 8B5 hiw romance of 
'Manus the khimumn^ was published in 
two volumes. T-iiw is, without doubt, PateFs 
most valuable legacy to litoruttire. It m 
written to illustrate t;m highest ideal of thu 
msthetic life, and to prove that bmuty may ^ 
made theohject of the soul in a cancer as pum, 
as concentrated, and as austere as any that 
asceticism inspires* ' Marius* is an apology 
for the highest epicureanism, and at the samt 
time It IS a texture which the author hm 
embroidered with exquisite flowers of ima- 
gination, learning, anc passion. Modarn hu- 
mamsm has 'produced no more admirable 
product than |his noble dream of a mirsuit 
through life of the spirit of heavenly beauty. 
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In 1H87 Putor publmlHul a voluniuor ’fma- 
gintiry lN)i*tnutH,’ iVvur nlmri tomaneoH, two of 
thorn on Fronch topioa- * * A Ih'tnco of ihm% 
ihilntors/ an luuauloto of Watt taui, and 
M)onya TAuxorrok/a lantaHlic viniou of U(^- 
waiHBanoo mannorH“-“Ono on a Dutch aulyoct, 

‘ SohaHtian van Storck/ and om% on a Ocr- 
inan^ < Duko Carl of UoHtuinndd,' Tlumo 
arc Btu(li(^K In philoHophic ihd-itn^ oxiHUitcd 
with gTiMit dt^icacy. In iHHt)^ h<^ collect ad 
Homo of li'w miHCollant'ouH critical HtudmH 
into a volume called * AtnrtaauiionH, with 
an KwHay on Stylo/ In ItUti ho puhlmlHHl 
hiw higliy linlHhod college loctur(^H on < Plato 
and PhitoniHm/ In t.:m (airly Hummor of 
1894 *Tho thnld in thii Houmo/ an *uua« 
j(inary portrait/ written in 1H7H, waH inmiod 
from tlu^ Oxford prcHH t>f Mr, Datiiid, In 
January IH95 apoHt humouH volume of Uireek 
Htudii^H ^ appt^avedt prepared lor the prcHH by 
Mr. Shad well, 

Pater^H houHchold waB nmved to 12 I'krl h 
T errace, KenHini^ton, in 1889, and in 1899 
hack to Oxford, whore he again took a houne, 
(4 SU (Hlertk But. all the while hie real 
home wan in hift roonw at Brawmone, where 
he divided hin time hi'twiam hia colh'ge dutien 
and hiH hooka. Urn death waa almowt with- 
out warning. He whh taken ill in hia houne 
at Oxford with rheumat ic fever in June 1894, 
and died Huddenly, when he wan believed to 
he convalcHtumt, on Monday, 99 July 1 89 1, 
He waH huried in the cemetiiry of Bt. OilcB 
at. < ixfortl 

The nualitieH of PaterV atyle were highly 
original, and were in harmony with hm 
aequcHtered and aoinewhat myaterioua cim* 
racter. Ilia booka are Biitgularlo indeptm- 
dent of influences from witlmut : t my chmely 
memWisona another, and have attic relation 
to the rcKt of contemporary literature. lie 
oxhaustod himsalf in the research after ab- 
solute perfection of expression, noting with 
extreme refinement fine shades of feeling and 
dedicate distlnctioM of thought and senti- 
ment His fault was to overburden his 
sentences, to annex to them too many paren- 
thetical clauies and a^eotival glosses. He 
was the moat studied of the English proae- 
writt'rs of his time, and his long-crawn style 
■was lacking in simplicity and freshness, He 
wrote witin labour, incessantly revising his 
expression and adding to it, wearying him- 
self in the "mrauit of a vain perfection, He 
posHCHsed ah the qualities of a humanist. 

In temperament Pater was stationary 
rather than reclusa, not shrinking from lus 
fellows, but unwiUmg to move to meat them, 
lie was fond of travel, yet hated the society 
of strangers. His disposition was highly 
affeetbuate, but not elfuBive,aud his ten- 
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(len(d(‘H were contennihitive and indolent. 
For a long time heforo his death he had; 
siUmtly grown to bt^ a hvuling personaf.;e in 
t.hc intelleettial life of Oxford, though taking 
no part in any of iIh reforms or factions, 
had a singular dtdiglit in siuToundiug him- 
self with btuuit iful objects, but without any 
of the instiind) of a collector j their beaut.y 
and nothing else d^diglUcd him, and the j)er- 
fect copy ot uu aiuuont coin jfavehbnnH much 
pleasure as tlie original, He disliked noise 
and ext.ravnganc.e of all kinds ; lus muniu^rs 
wore of tlu( utmost sim'-dicity ; and lus semse 
of fun as ylayful as tha ;. of a child, 

Th(» vohinlcH publislmd by Ihiter have Ixmui 
enumerated above. Of works brought out \n 
periodical form, aiul not as yet republished, 
the mast important nmi I, * (last on dc la 
Tour,* a romance, a “ xirtion of which aj)ptuir(ai 
in *Mucniilha/s ^'agaalne/ from Jium to 
Oettdwr 1888, and was then discumtininul. 
ft was ntwer c.oni]jhUed, hut a eonsidt^rahle 
number of (dnipters st, ill exist in manuscript. 
2. *Fant‘rald 11 thwart/ a short rtmiauce 
published in the ^ New Keview* for 1892, 
\ * Homt( Churches^ in France/ a s((ri(^s (>f 
studies commenced in * The Nineteen t-h (Cen- 
tury* for 1894, 4. ‘Anollo in Picardy/ a 
short romanc(( publishtn". in ‘ llarpePs Maga- 
zine’ for 1899, 5. ‘Pascal/ a study nuh- 
HkIuhI in the ‘ Oontem]>orary Uevl(nv ^ for 
Ftdtrtiary 1 899. Pater was also an occasional 
contributor to the ‘(Suardian/ 

[Personal knowlwige and family infomathm. 
Bee ‘ Walter Pater! a Portrait/ in the Contom- 
porary lieview for Decembar 1804, by the 
present writer.l K. Cl. 

PATBBNtrS, Sainx Cfl. 550). [S(^a 

PanAliN,] 

PATIESOIST. [See ako pATrniiHOir.] 

PATERSOK, ALEXANDEH (1700- 
1891 ), Scottish catholic '^relate, bom at Path- 
head in the Enxia, Banlf hire, in March 1709, 
antered tha seminary at Bcalan at tha age of 
twelve^ and was sent in the following year 
to the Boottiah OoUege at Douay, where ha 
remained until 1799, when the imtitution 
was dissolved in oonBequsnce of the French 
revolution. On his return he wm stationed 
successively at Tombaa in Gknlivet (1799- 
1812) and Paisley (1812-1 0h and on 15 Ang, 
1B16 he was consecrated bishop of Cj'hist ra 
%npaMu»fmd appointed coadjutor to .lislujp 
Alexander Cameron /q. v.] In 1821 he wont 
to Paris, and succaeced in recovering all the 
property of the Scottish collages in France 
z\im had not been sold under the revolu- 
tionary governments. On the rtmigimtion 
of Bk .iop Cameron in 1825, Paterson such 
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cimkIi'Q him as vicar-a^ostoUc of the f^ow- 
laiid district. In he repaired t.o Kome 
* in order to procure tho inpointmmit of a 
third bishop for the Scott » i missiotu In 
this he also succeeded, for in F(^bruary 
I^eo XII decreed the division of Scotland 
into three districts or vicariates, viz. tho 
eastern, western, and nortlujrn, and lhit.or- 
son bocanxe tho first viear-apostolio of tho 
newly created oastom district. Soon afl.er 
his return he united the two smuinanes of 
Aqnhorties and Ifismoro into ono_ 
established at Blairs, Kincardineshire, on a 
property made over to him for that purpostj 
''.)y John Monzies (17fi6-lB4fi) [q. v/J of rit- 
fodels. 

Tho last tlirce years of Paterson’s life ho' 
spent (ihhvily at Edinburgh. He died at 
iVindet^ on Oct. 181U, and was buried 
in his chapel at Edinburgh, His succoHaor 
in tho vicurlat.e was Andrew Oarriithors 

[q- v-] 

[Brady’s Kpisoopal Suecession, 111,403, 40Bj 
Catholic Directory, 1BD4, p. 01 ; Catholic Mag, 
and Koviow (Hirmhighmn) 18314, L 714, 7B4; 
(lent, Mug. 1801, ii, 470; Lotnlon and Duhlin 
Orthodox Journal, 1837, iv, 121; Orthodox 
Journal, iv, 010; Hiothort’s Oiitholic Missum in 
Beuthmd, p. 400, with portrait,] T, C, 

PATEESON, CITAULES Wild JAM ‘ 
( 1750 I H41), admiral, son of Jamtis Paterson, 
a captain^ in the 0Uth regirmmt, was hmi at 
Berwi(dc in 1 75B. In 1705 his name was pnt 
on the books of the Shannon at Portsmtiut h, 
and in 170B on those of the St. Antonio, 
His imtual entry into the navy was probably 
in 1769, when he joined the Plumux goin • 
out to the Guinea coast, with the broan 
p(mnant of his maternal uncle, Cotnmodom 
Jeorge Anthony Tonyn, He iifterwarda 
served on the home and NewfountUand sta- 
tions ; in 1770 was in the Engle, Lord ICown’s 
fiagahip, on the ct)aHt of North America, and 
in 1777 was promoted by Howe to be lieu- 
tenant of tho Stromboli, from wJuch he was 
moved the next year to tlu^ Bruno, In Juno 
1779 he joined the Ardent, a 04-gun sliip, 
which, on 17 Au^,, was captured olF Ply- 
mouth by thecombimKlFranco-SpaniHhlhHd., 
In Apri. 1780 he was aupolntisd to the 
Alcide of 74 guns, which ^)ined Rodney In 
the West Indies in May ; went to New York 
with him during the summer ; returned to 
the West Indies in November, and in the 
following January was present at the re- 
duction of St, Eustatius and the other Dutch 
islands [see Eodkhy, Gioeoi Barnons, 
LobdI In February 1781 Paterson joined 
the Sandwich, Eodney’s fii^ship ; went 
home with the admiral m the Gibraltari and 


r(‘turinMl to tin* Wi'st ftnlii's with him itHlio 
Fonnidahlo. On iirriving on the wtetion in 
tho Olid of hVhrunrvi ho whs Hppoiniinl not iiig- 
captain of tho St. EsHtutius, armod ship, h ml 
on 8 April was proniotod to Cfuninniul tho 
Blant, in which h<^ roturnoil ICnglnnd oti 
the comduaion tif tJu^ ponco. 

In 1790 Pattwm was appotiilod fo tho 
Gorgon, in which ho wmit. out flio Modi- 
torranoan, wh<n‘(t, (m LH) Jan, 1791* ho was 
■)OHted tti th«' Ariiulno. <)n tht» roihiction nf 
iJorsica ho was nujvod inti* tfto Mol lomono, 
and rot uruod to England in I79A ^n 1797 
liH was inspocting captain of tho quota mon 
in Kirciulhright. and Wigttuwhiro* ainl m 
1798 Huporintoudod tho fitting of tho Ad- 
miral ih\ VrioM, till aho wna tuniod ov**r to 
t hi5 trauKOort hoard. In iHtKl ho comtunndoil 
tho Moti'agu in tfto Ghannol, ntul in IHtli *i 
t\w vSan Eiorotisio. In IMU) hi^ had ohargo 
of tiny Fnmch .jrisonors of wur in lloctioNti*r 
Gust lo, and in Hj 1 PJ column iidod tho 
eant guanlHhip at Spiihond, I to was pr»H 
motet, to hty rt*ur«admiral tm 12 Aug, 1^12, 
vtctHidmiml 12 Aug, I Hi it* and admirni 
10 Jan. t8{|7| hut had no furthor sonooo, 
and diod on 10 March IhH, Ho mamod, 
in IHOI, Jnno Ellon, tintightor td' his 
ermsin, Dnvitl YoaM, formerly registrar of 
East Florithi, 

[Mafsbnir« Ho' , Kav, tfio^r, i. aja; Hurvim 
Bock in tho Ihihl c RtH^onl ttlfiro. j J, E, U, 

PATEEBON, DANIEL (1709 18270, 
author *»f*Tho Road Ihttikfliornin 1799* wan 
garudlcd aw oimigw tri ttm fitith foot on 19 ihai, 
l7ti5, promoted to bty a liinMonnnt tm H Miv 
1772, woa advanced toacaptniiicy in tho filltli 
foot on 1 1 July 1789, b'cnmo a major hi tlm 
army on I March 1794, amt a lioMtohanl-cnlo* 
nel on I Jan, I79H, For tmiwy yoara Im waa att 
aMHintant to the quartormastor^gimoml of Ida 
majoaty’a forcca at tho Horn? ( iuarda, t#oiidoii, 
G n 0 1 floe, I H Pi ho waa made t iout onant -gover- 
nor of Limbec, nml htdd tho a j aiintinoiit to 
his doat4. In 1771 he puhieitid^A Now 
and Acenmto Dosortulon of all flw Dlrmit 
and Principal Proas lomli in Groat Ilritaln, 
containing j 1, An Alplmbotioal tJeiofaJI tW 
CitioM, Horoughe, Market amiHca«{irifiTowtm 
in En|lantl ami it, Tim DIriicfc Umifa 

from London to all the Gitiw, Ttiwiiii,and 
limnarkrthh* Villagoa in England and WaW i 
jii. Tho Gmna liiiada of England and Walw 
tv. The Principal Dtricfc and drm Eoaii o, 
Bcotlaml ; v. The Otwulli of tho Jtidipm,* 
The work, which 1$ dedleated ‘To LltmiN 
nant Oolonol Giior|a MoiTlion,Qiiaftaf Mai- 
tar Oineral of lisa Miijeity’a S’oroai,* aoon 
ba^me vary wall known In thn army, mi by 
Es uie all tm dlatanoai of military tnamhiM 
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W(M’o calculati'd and chai'p^otl in the public 
aiicounta. The Hccond edition wan called 
* Tat ernon’s }lritiah Itinerary : beinp a new 
and accurate Dtdineation and neHcription of 
the KoadB of Great Britain,’ 177(), ’‘2 vola. j the 
third edition bore the ori;^bial title- 
Ibitorson latterly livei* so ri^tired a life 
that, wlien Mdward brought out a ‘ro- 
niodidled, augmented, an(L improved ’ Hi xteouth 
edition of l^aternon’H ‘ UoadH’ in IH'iil, he in 
tb(^ preface wnoke of tlu^ ‘ death of the^ lat.e 
proprietor,’ The eighteenth and hint edition 
came out in 18:29. PaterHon died at the 
ri'sidence of \m Friimd, Goloned Dare, on 
Ohuviu* (h’lum, near WuuIhoi*, in April 1825, 
and wan buried at Glower on 21 April. 

Beflides the works already mimt-ioued, ho 
■wrote: 1. Travelling Dictionary, or Al- 
‘•diiihet ical Tables of the Distances of all the 
“Jities, Boroughs, Market Towns, and Bea- 
port.H in Great Britain from (‘.atdi other,* 1772, 

2 vols,; nth edit. 1787. 2. ‘Topographical 
Descript ion of the Island of Grimada,’ 1780. 
!i ‘ A New and Accurate Description of all 
tlie Direct and Brinci^ml Cross Uoads in 
Scotland,’ 5th lulit. 178^. 

[Biogr, Diet, of Living Authors, I8t0, p.2ft4; 
Boyal Military Calendar, 1820, iv. lUlj Gent, 
Mag. 1825, i. 508: Army List, May 1825, p. B4j 
infennaiiun from tbo ruetor of (hewor.l 

FATI^SOK, Mhs. KMMA a!*NNB 
(1848 I8HB)> organiser of trade uiiions 
among women, born in London on 5 Anril 
1H4H, wftH duughtt^r of Henry Bmit h (d. IHOD, 
luMwl master of the schools of Ht, Georgtcs 
parish, Hanover Hquare. At a very youthful 
age she interested lu^rself in the amt^Jnration 
of the political and industrial condition of 
■women, and in 1807 became assistant socro- 
tary of tbe Workmen’s Club and Institute 
Umon. She thus gained opportunities^ of 
studying the trade or 'anisations of working 
men. February 1 72 she transforrad her 
services to the Women’s Suffrage Association, 
of which she was appointed secretary. This 
post she resigned in .87^ when she married 
Thomas Pir '-arson (1885d882), a cabinet^ 
maker and wood-carver of Scottiah origin, 
who devtited his leisure to the study of eco- 
nomic and philosophical questions, He was 
successively honorary secretary and vice- 
chairman of the Working Men\ Odub and 
Institute Union, and organised the Work- 
men’s International Exhibition at the Agri- 
cultural Hall in 1870. Mr, and Mrs. Pater- 
son spent a prolonged honeymoon in Ame- 
rica- On her return to London in 1874 she 
founded tho Women’s Protect-ive and Pro- 
vident League, with the object of helping 
working women to form trade unions. The 
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sc.liemc was suggest ed to her by tlu^ Fiunalc 
Umbrella Makers’ Union of New York, Of 
the Wommi’s Linxgue Mrs. Patorsoii was 
honorary secri'.tary and organis(?sr until her 
death. Its mmnbers vnwo, largely men and 
women of the upper middle class who in- 
ten^sted themselves in social reform, and 
wore ready not only to give working women 
instruct-iou in trade-unkniist pnnciidea, but 
to' )ay the prelim inary expense.s of organising 
un:.anH among women engaged in trade. ^ 
similar body was est abllshcd at the same time * 
at Bristol at Mrs. I^itorson’s suggestion, and 
was called tbe National tinion of Working 
Woini'n, The first womtuf s union fotinded by 
the league iu London was the bookbindi^rs’ in 
1874, Unions of upholstresscs, shirt-makers, 
tailoresHCs, and dressmakers quickly followed. 

In ,1875 Mrs. Patm’son was a delegate to the 
Trade Union (.longress at Glasgow as a re n*e- 
seutative of the bookbinders* and upaol- 
streHses’ socitUies. No woman had btam ad- 
nritted to the congress before, 8 he attendt‘d 
each succeei lin, ? congri^ss (except that < >f 1 882) 
until her deaT-h, and by her tact partially 
overcame the prijudices of the woihing-inen 
d(*h‘ga1.es against ftunale agitators, "ti the 
league’s beluLlfshe repeatedly addressedpublic 
meetings tn London, Oxford, and other cities 
in thi^ provinces, aiul edited the ‘ Women’s 
tinion Journal,’ a monthly record of the 
ItMU'ue’s proceedings, which was started in 
Fo nniary Leanwhile, in 1878, Mrs. 
Paterson had foundeil the Women’s Xfriti ting 
Society at Westmlustt^r. To the manage- 
numt of that, concern, which became a pro- 
nounced success, she devoted all her spare 
energies and personall v mastered the *.)rm:ar’fe 
craft. Iler huHliand died on 15 Oct. lB82. In 
1880 elm published, with a memoir, a pos- 
thumous work by him, ‘ A Now Method of 
Mental Hcience, with applications to Folitioal 
Economy.’ The views advanced war© original 
and full of promise, tn spit© of increasing 
ill-haalth. Mrs. Paterson never relaxed her 
fitdf-denymg and sagacious labours until her 
death at her lodgings an Westminster on 
1 Deo. 1886{ she was buried in Paddington 
cemeterv. 

The Women’s League was rechristened th© 
Women’sTrade Union Leajfne in 189L Thirty 
trade societies nr© now (1895) affiliated to it. 

A fund, raised in Mrs. Paterson’s memory, was 
employed in securing offices for the associa- 
tion in th© buildings of the Workmen’s Glub 
and Instlttite Union in Olerkenwell Road, 
which were completed in 1898, 

[Wommi’s Union Journal, December 1886 ; 
Times, 0 Dec, 1886 ; private informatinn , 
Wnmen’s Work by Wmvn Ihilley and Whitley, 
•with prufacoby Latly Dilkc, 1801, pp. 67, 7^4 
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PATERSON, JAMES (1805 .l87(i), luil.I- 

quary and nuHCollauoous writer, wae tlie Non 
of JamOH Pat;<n*Hon, fannex* xit Ht-nitJu^rn, Ayr- 
fibiro, whore lio watt born on IH IVlay I H{)5. 
Although hifi father waH cojnpolbul by ptw 
cimiary diflieultieH t.o give u;> hiH fiinxi and 
experienced varioue violHaitutree, the won re- 
ceived a fairly good education. lTliinitd.<^Iy^ 
he wafi apprentictid to a printx^r <it thx^ ollhu^ of 
the Kilniarnock * M irror,* and in hie tiiirl h 
year began to contribute to ThoxwHon’a ^ iMie- 
ctillany,* SubHoqiiently he wae tratiHierred 
to the * Oourixir’ ollice Ayr, and oxx tunu- 
pletingluHapprtmticeHhiplu^wtuxttoCllaHgow', 
wluH'e In'! joined the * Bcote Timoa/ In iH'itJ 
heroturntJd to Kilmarnock, and, having txiken 
a ehop as etationer xind printer, ho, in partin^r- 
ahip with other gmitlennm, Htartetl the Kil- 
marnock 'Ohroniclu/the ilret mixnbxxr xippxmr- 
inf on 4 May IBJll, in the midst of tlui rxdorm 
agitation, and tht^ lapor expiring in M ay I 
In IBBf) he left Kilmarnock for Jublin, wlun’x^ 
for some time he acted as Dublin coxn‘(\- 
spondent of the Ghingow * Tibx^rator/ Thein‘.n 
h<j> wont to Kdinbiirgh, and nlthiiately hnind 
omployimmt at a ftxnall salary in wrii.'iig th<^ 
letterpress for Kay's ^ Kdinbnrgh Dortraits,* 
18d7“9, the maioivty of tht^ biographies iMung 
contributed by him, l^'ailing to imd furthx'r 
oimdxxymont In Kdinbnrgh, hti acctsptx^d in 
18ti9 tln^ editorship of t.lu^ Ayr M)lwtxrvt»r/ 
In 1H40 lui pubiisluHl * (Jonttun-ioraries of 
Burns and the morts rt^cxmt Pox^ts t)? Ayrshirx?/ 
aiid in 1847 a * History of thxj (Jounty x)f Ayr.’' 
Disappointxid with his prospxxcts on the A/r 
U)bHervx?r,’ lu^ again returnxal to Kxlinbnrg'-i, 
whxtrx,^ hxi supported himnidf chixdly by inisetxl- 
laneons writin, *. In 1 87 1 Iixi nublislied * A u- 
tobiograpliixjal .h^miniHcxmcx>s.^ Hhortly aftx^r 
this h<< was attackxnl by paralysis, and Its died 
on 0 M ay 1 87(1 I {is wxtrks are not chamctx^r- 
isxsd by much litx^rary merit, axtd are popular 
rtLtl)x».r thxui scholarly. 

l^at arson’s puldicatlons, othxxr than thoso 
mxmtioned, werx); 1. *Th(* Olntof the Hhurx'h 
of 8t. John the Baptist, at Ayr/ with a twins- 
lation and historical skxitch, 1 848. Si, <Thii 
Poxims of thx^ Btixnpills of BxdtrxxxxsJ wit h nxtfx's, 
1849. a. <Thxn>xwmsaf VVillmmllamiltxm 
of Bangour,’ with a Hfxt of tlu^ po(‘t, IHfid. 

4. ^Mxmtoir of James Fillans, Hxnilptor,’ i8ri4. 

5, H)rigin of tho Bents and of thxt Bcottish 

lian ruxigxs' 1 od. 1 BhB. (1 < H istxtry xtf 

the legality of Mussel burgh,’ 1B57. 7, * Wal- 
lace and his Times,’ 185B, and several Rubse- 
cuent editions. B, ^The Life and Poem« of 
WilUam Dtmhar/ 1880. 9. A. Orawfurd’s 
* The Huntly Casket and other PoemR,’ IBdL 

10. * J amt'is the Fifth, or the (ludeman of Bal- 
Ungich, his Poetry and Adventures,* 18(11. 

11, ‘ The History of the Counties of Ayr and 


WigtnuJ iHd.’l iLl *A (’ontrihutiun fo HJh- 
torix‘iil (h'iixndngyj ’Uto Hr^xidalbnun 
hIou CaNx^ hi>w it xm’uho ami how it slnmh,’ 
180,1. Hx^ Imtl xds»x stum* in tin* pro- 
duxxtixm xxf P, It. Mdiirliy'H * lltHtnry xd' I ho 
LxinxlM and thidrCwnors in Hfilhnvny/ iH7th 
about which lux hiul ti xitHpuft* wit h t ho ant hor. 

(Autobh^gf. IhuidniwrMUW, IHTl i Irving's 
Mxnmtxnt HxtxdMmnn; Brit. Mt*«. \ T. K II, 

PATKEBON, JHIIN iJBHtlJTDM'i, tha 
hiHtarxdxhiHhooxxf IUnMg*iw» hxirn in IB?h*,wnR 
xddx'st Htm i*f * »»hn P{tt»*rwtn» his!m|t xxf IhiHS, 
Thix fatlu'r, horn uhxxut IBB I, gfiolnaiiHl at 
Ahx»rdot«n in Hhi4, ami was appointed t»t tlm 
church x»f Kovcraiii Aluxnitamahirxs in DllJ. 
He wxfxmmltxi sign thxxmivxomnt <»r NiJIlhaml 
that south tx* tlu* king, In July xxf tin* follow- 
in|| yxxar, luiwx^vcr, im W’dinilnl in « mirimni 
bxxmw thtx g»ou*ral a»wnnhly» ami was rc»tf xr»*«| 
to luMchiirxdi at 1‘oytxrati, 1 In wxm n »moid«*r 
x>f thxHxtiumdsmixn of thtMiNMxonhiy in iBIi, 
DMA, ItMH, and DM9, nml in ttlHI ho wim 
naiiu’xl a xnnnmisHixtm'r for ilm vi*«itniixxn of 
tho univorHity x»f Ahcfxlt^xm. In DMtt ho Imd 
hd’t Kxxvx'ran tx» htxcoim* ministx’rof Kllon in 
AlH^rilccnshirn, IDx wan among the hono- 
fax'tors xxxintributing hi th»» nrox’tionof a now 
huildinj/ at King's (Vilcgo* Ah’rdoon, in 
DlfiH Spahhng (Inli, 

IHAI, p, A41 ), In DIoB ho wan tmu^latod to 
the mitiistry of AlmrdwnCtho thiol chargiMi 
In DiBsJ ho wa« prormitcd to the hUlnxpnc *xf 
Itows, being fixmMtmmtcxi x»n 7 May, I In dital 
in January IB7B, hxaving, laxRith»ii the arch- 
Wslmp of Haagow, Moxirgis of Hixallctd, com^ 
misHary ; Hir William <»f firanDm, Imrt,, clerk 
to tlm "irivy cotimdli Tlmmtni} liobtxri, prin- 
cipal XI? Mariwhal (hillnge, Almrfleen * and it 
daughter Iwabclla, who marrtwl Kenneili 
MaokmirJeof Hiidixlio((loni«m, 

BpAmnmt, dfwgo*iVi/4»,Hnd 

published by the Bpahbngt lulu 
(Di'niuu), Afs/ma>s; Hcorr, Fanti AW*/, 
iii. 454, BB7). 

The aim Jxihn, wh#) may oossibly bavw 
madfi Homo prtdiminary studios at liing'n 
Collogo, Ahx»rdt*on, was admittial as a siu- 
dontof tlioxdtjgy at Hi, Amlnxws on 1*1 March 
DI55, aiul ho is ontorotl as roguni in Ht. 
Loxmartrs Cotlogt» iindor dato of 1 Fob, 
imlicrtting that Im Imd taught tin* 
junior class in the prtaimling ynar {infomm* 
tixm fVom Mr. J, M, Aftileriaiii, keeper of 
the wmords at Hi. Androwa), lie prtibahly 
continued tci tisich them until mlied lo 
mmcoed hm father {not without some imm- 
Hition, Hmmkpf Aimtiimh HtmhVu^ 

Club, IH4B, i. ^(10) at ftlhm on 8 Nov. DIA^ 
to which emrgo ho was mlmittml Is^hir# 
15 July I6il0. On *M Out. he Wiieleelid 
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byt.lK^ town council of Kdinburj^h a-s minister 
of tlm Tron, Chtircli, and was admitted 
4 Jan. following. From that charge h(^ wan 
promoted to the deanery of the High Kirk 
on 12 July 1B72, and was admitted a burgesB 
and guild-brother of the city on Ui Nov. 

1 He strongly opposed ^ tl le proposal of 
the more moderate party in the Scottish 
church in 1674 to hold a national synod. 
Through the inflaenct^ of Ifm palpon, the 
Duke of Landiu'dale, he was appointed on 

20 Oct. 1074 to the see of Ga.loway, but 

was not consecrat.Bd until May 1675 at 
Edinburgh (Lawson, IliAt of 7s))a- 

m>pal (Mnrohf p. 34; (Liun, Eaot, Miiit of 
J^ootl iii. 240). For a t(iw ytairs father and 
son were thus occupants of i^cottish sees at 
the same time. On 27 Hept Kt78 he was 
appointed a privy councillor. Ho was trans- 
lated to Edinburgh on 26 Mandi^ 1(J79* In 
the previous January he had obtaimul license 
from the king to reside in Edinburgh, on the 
ground that he had not a coxnpetcuit manse 
or dwelling-house in Oalloway (Sti-jpu mns, 
Lfo of p. 568). A pension of 10(M, 

•'XU* annum was granted him on 9 July 1680, 
Tie is hvuml assisting on 15 MarcJi ,684-5 
at at HancroftTs consecration of 

Baptist Leviujshl. v/,the hishop of Ho(hn‘and 
Man, On 20 July T6B5 nn ortler was made 
for ail annual payment to him by t he city of 
hJdinburgh of twelve hundred marks until 
the (dty slmuld build him a house and cliapel. 
He went to London in February 1686, re- 
turning at the end of March to give tlm king 
ass\irancim that the bisluns would support 
his proposed toleration, al imugh it was re- 
“iortod Iby the Duke of Hamilton in the fol- 
lowing year that ho was not in favour of 
Buch an entire repeal of the penal laws a® 
the king desired (liut Comm. 11th 
Rap, App. vi, p. 175), He was rewarded by 
being nominated to the see of Glasgow on 

21 Jan, 16B7, upon the illegal depr’vation 
of Archbislun Alexander Cairnoross [tj, v.] 
On 29 Jan, H^88 he ireaohed a thanksgiving 
sc^rmon at EdinburgS for the queeu^s being 
with child, in which he mentioned that she 
often spent six hours at a time on her knees 
in prayer* At the Revolution he, with the 
majority of the bishops, adhered to James IT, 
At the meeting of the estates in April 1689, 
when nine bisliops wore present, of whom 
seven wore against declaring the throne va- 
cant, * the Tijhop of Glasgow made a long 
disoemrso of passive obediemeo’ (ih. 12th Hop. 
App. vii. p, 267). He remained in Edin- 
burgh, living in privacy, after the Hovolution, 
hut Tis said 'n W, Nelson Clarke’s preface to 
a ^Oollaction of Letters,’ ^ 0 , (Edinburgh, 
1848^ p. xxxi), to have been arrested in 1692 


on Huspi(Hun of holding cormspondonce with 
the (‘xilod court, and to have boon impnsoixHi 
in Edinburgh Castle. The authority for this 
st atement is not given ; and a further state'.- 
inent that he remained in prison until 1701 
is incorrect, as, at some date previous to 1095, 
he was banished from Scotland to hhigland, 
and was ro8tra.intMl to London, Among the 
panel’s of the Plarlof Hosslyn atBysartllouse 
Miss. Comm. 1871, 2nd Hep. p, 192) 
thorci is a joiumal kept by Paterson in London 
in 1695»6, in which lie rocsords interviews 
with statesmen while seeking permission from 
W illiam IT I to retiurn to Scotland, Leave was 
at that tim(^ refused, and ho was also forbidden 
to resid(3 in any of the northern counties ot 
lilnghmd. He was, howev(*r, shortly after- 
wards permiH ed to ret urn to l^Jd inburgh, and 
probairy iv^gaincd complete lilxn'ty upon the 
accession of (iuecn Anne in 1702, In that year 
he wrote a lett-c^r from Edinburgh to IMsliop 
Compton of Loudon on the snbjcc.t of tolera- 
tion for the cpiseopal ch^rgy.‘ He cxmlod 
himself in the To Ikiwing years, togtdher with 
the other Hcothish bishops, in endeavouri ng to 
obtain grants from the government hu* rt'’ ud 
of poor chu’gynum, as wtdl as some allowance 
for thmuHelves out of (he revemu^s of their 
se<m, It was theqiuxm’s intention that such 
grants should be made, but It was not carried 
mt-oreal tdlect., except with regard l.o Bishop 
Alexaiuh^r Boss [q. v.l of Edinburgh and 
Ihitersmi himself, On 7 l)oc, 1704 Paterson 
and Bishop Rose, with others, accredited Dr, 
Holier 1 8cot, dean of Glasgow, as an agent to 
make collections in England, Their .etttsrs, 
with a list of contributions, 'were printed in 
1864 in thjPAntiquarimi (’onimunJcationsof 
the Garahriflge Antiquarian Society’ (ii* 22(1 
261), At the beginning of 1705 he wont to 
London to personally approach the queen on 
the subject. He was favourably received, and 
obtainiul a promise of l,6()0f, annually, out of 
which George Lockhart fq* v.’^ of Garnwatb 
charges him with securing 40)/. for lunmelf, 
although he was thou worth 20,000/., or, as 
the aren bishop of Oantorhury rtjportcd (ac- 
cordingto Paterson’s own statement ), 60,000/. 
But Paterson declared that he never had a 
third of the latter sum, On 25 Jan. 1705, 
in consequence of the number of surviving 
bishops beingredneed to 6vo,he, with Bishops 
Hose and Iloughis of Dunblane, consecrated, 
in a private chaiel in his own house at Edin- 
burgn, Bishops Fullart on and Sage, He died 
in his house on 9 Dec. 1708, and was buried 
on the 26rd in the Chapel Royal of Holy mod, 
at the east end of the north side, at the foot 
of Bishor) Wishart’s monument. 

His character has been represented by 
enemies in thebkckeHt colours. He deposed 
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a nameHuko, Ninian PaUjpHon, iu 1082) lV(>ui 
ills minUtry at nunfoTniliiw roraoctirtitifjhim 
of adultory. William How, in hia oontiniia- 
tlonofRoljt^rt!Blair’B^Lifo^ (pitblinhod by tlu^ 
Wodrow Socifcity in 1848, p. 542)^ cal la him 
< one of the xnoat uotoriouB liarH ol hw time, 
and a vidoiiH, banc, looHO liv'd*; ^ and Kirk- 
ton (}lut,oftM Vhuroh of 1817, p* 

182) rccovdH Homo p;rnHH HioricH aj^ainHl. him. 
George Ridpath {fl, 1701) [Vp v/] aodicat<‘H to 
him iu tho mtmt HOurrilouHly abusive terma hw 
‘ AuMwar/ publiHlual in 1098, to the * Huoll-iNh 
Presbyterian Kloqucnce,* and accuHcs him of 
ftcandalmis oHoncim. And tlmso chargtw aro 
found also in Scottish pasquils of thii time, 
lie was certainly actively tmgagod in all tho 
intoh^rant measures of the governmont, ami 
opposed, until the accession of James 1 1, tlm 
granting of a^ny indulgsncoH,^ But many of 
the charges brought against him wore clearly 
ribcllouB, and Dr. Alexander Monro (d 1 7 If# f ) 
[q.v 1^ his reply to Ridpatlf s pamphlet, says 
that"^" the world Is not so besotted as to think 
that the archbishop needs particnlaraiis wars J 
The accusations, however, arc so definite that 
it must bo feared they ware not aU.ogt'thi‘r 
groundless, 1 ^oclchart of ( larnwatli deHcnbes 
Paterson as proud, hauglity, and avaricious. 

Kothinp is known of any publi«hi«l writ- 
ings by him, except that Kirkfcon mentions 
IB^) a pamphlet which ^ he wrote to tlx 
, .’r. Oats lus popish plot upon the preshy- 
torians, and so to divert the inquiry from the 
papists J This has not been traced. An 
anonymous pamphlet, published in 1708, 
contains a vindication of a sermon by him on 
passive obedience. He was supposed to bo 
about to write, in 18H3, the life of Gharles L 
being encouraged to do so by Gharlos ll 
(Lauduh OB' FonNTAKNHAnn, 2)ia^^ p. 428)* 
Of his correspondence much remains, n print 
and manuscript, Romo is to be found among 
the episcopal records formerly kept at G Iona.- 
mono, ana now In the Theolog'cal Golhsge 
at Edinburgh, From these some remarks by 
. him on a copy which he made in lOHB of 
r)roj)osed instructions approved by tlie king 
Ln "^670 with relation to ecclesiasllcal affairs 
are printoil, with the ^ instructions, in 
Stephenses ^ TJfe of Archblslum Shnroe’ (pp. 
480 “B). In the same volume (pp, 48 2) nm 
a letter from him to Shaf|)e, of 6 May 1^78 
(before his consecration), and a * >. to pre- 
sentation of the Evils of a further Indul- 
gence,' dated 10 Feb, 1670 (pp* 499-504% 
Five letters written to Bancroft in lOBI- 
one dated 20 Dec. 168B, excusing his com- 
pliance with King James's toleration, and 
enclosing a declaration made in 16B6 in 
favour of a relaxation of the penal laws, and 
another on the prospects of the church in 


* i m * V-'iAuJW* ') * I ( n. « :ft4ln, 

1689, niH‘ |>niu*Hi Inuu i tie ‘Ihniii'r M,SH m 
thu Budlumu Library^ iu ih% W, Xfdwui 
GlarkoV MkdhnUmn uf hiUfi^ra rfdnting !u 
thuGhurch iutStHUlnnd,' Kdiuburgli, fH|H. A 
letter tu Lauderdale, 4 June 1674, agniiHf, 
a natimml synml, and aieuher, uf 17 June 
1680, abfuit llebates in the eiMineil, are in 
Mr. 0, Airy's * Lauderdale Papers* (Gamd. 
S«)C, 1885, ill, Itl* I99k Hisattestatiun, dafed 
5 Jam 1708, uf a eupy matle by hint nf Bur* 
net's * Arguments fur IhvornG ia printed in 
.loim Mack‘^*s ‘Memnirs/ 1788. A letter it» 
the Dukeir Hamilton, 18 Febi t7tl8, sending 
a copy of Hir J. Turner's otiservnf ions tin 
Bishop Guthrie's ' sillie Memoirs,* is eaten* 
dared tiy the* Historienl MSH, Gommi»^«ion,’ 
llth Rep, vi, 199. Heveral toHers now at 
Edinhurgh, assigned to him in llte Keeond 
Report 0? the Gommission f p. *itt8h are n^alty 
from his prmh'cessor at Glasiow, Ah’^andef 
Burnet *, and one to Lauden ale, among tfm 
Malet Papers now in the British Museum, 
entered in the FiRh lh»port, pa^’t* 811, is 
not. from him, hut from James "lamiltotti 
bishop of Galloway. C JorreMpotidenee with 
Bishop (kmv don of Isnulon in BUM I7tt7| 
which reveiLs disputes with his eodu»thup«, 
and relates to relief from C^ueen .\mie, tn in 
Uawliitson MH, 11. 9H«*i in the Ihstleian 
Library. 

The name of his wife ami the tiate of 
marriagtido not a tpenr to Im htiowm Him 
had died Imforn Bl)6, In which year he re- 
cords in his diar^ ' an otVer of marrta^^ fVom 
laidy Warmir. -le sieaks in attvorai loitem 
of ms numerous fami y. 

(In luklition to aotlmritiss qnotisl ahof«, Dr, 
IL HcotFs Fasti Keel. Hisiticawi pt, vi. fsumlmi 
l^mder of Foantslnhall's Diary (llminiilyiii 
Gltth!, pp. 204, 20ft. ftttLOAft, 70ft, ftAO ; Infbpnai^ 
tlon Jmily fiirnishiHi hy the Hlshopsof Btaif^tiw 
and Kkilnburgh, Mr. 0, F. Warner, and others, I 

W, ll, M, 

PATERBON, JGHN (1778 iHlioh mis- 
sionary, third tdiild iJ George Faterson td 
Ihintocher in the parish of f hi Kilpatrink, 
near (llaspiw, was horn at thmimdmr on 
26 Feh, I "*76, and herame a student at tlm 
university of Glasgow in 1798, lb was at- 
tractial hy thii ndigtous revival which sprang 
out of the preaching of James A taxondar 1 1x5 
dane q, v.],antl applhal for mtinisabn intfi x 
class ^ormtst liy tlm congi^^xiinnallstii Ui tmin 
oiing men for the ministry, lit waattiit to 
Junue«», and ipent the jrrtator |iart of 1860 
there, under the mt$ m iht litv. W, Iiini'si. 
linmovifu Di Glasgow, h# m 8 July 180*1 
Ijtcanio the minister of a clntreli which lit 
had formed at Gambuslnng, hut lu^ 
qiilshed it on 17 June IWIL with the Inten- 
tion of going out as a missioimry to liidim 
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Accorditi^ly, oti 27 aceonipauHid by 

liin iViotK-, iilbonozi^r 1 buidoraou <p v;J, lio 
Bailed for J.)oumark, witli t.bo iir-cniion^ of 
goitifif tlxonco to India ; but linding it im- 
poB8U)lo to carry otit tluB intotition, bo re- 
inained in Northern Europe, and became a 
2 cal()ua and useful misHionary there, (ili’a- 
dually his connection with the cdiurcdies in 
Edinburgh was dissolved, and he was left 
to his own resources. H e remained in Den- 
mark until after the bombardment of Copen- 
hagen in 1 B()7, when he rtirnoved and setHed 
in Stockholm. Here during the next five 
yeat‘8 he continued his labours among the 
nativtis of tlie northern kin|.'doms, ^ The 
Dritish and h'oreign Bible Sockdy^ afforded 
him aid in carrying out his plans (though he 
was at no time tlu% society’s salaried agent). 
In 1812 he removed to St, Bet(u-sburg, and 
on 1 Nov. 1817 he rectuvtid the degree of 
doctor of theology from the univi^rsit.y of 
Abo in ilnland, In 1822 he withdrew 
from the British and Foreign Bible Sociotyi 
and Brinct^ Galitssin and other friends m 
St, Petersburg requestetl him to conduct the 
alfairs of the Bussian Bible Society, The 
hhupiiror A h^xander grant ivl him an annual 
salary of six thousand rmibles. ( )n the death 
of the emperor the parly in power raised 
obpmt ions to the circulation of llm scri^^tures. 
ultimately, in 1825, the Emperor N Vdiolas 
issued ultttses suspcuiding the operjitions of 
the Bible Society, and placing the society 
under the control of the Creek church. 
Thereupon Paterson left Huasia } but the 
cuDcnjr treated him with great kindness, 
anc continued to him^ his pension for life. 
During his nmidence in Nimthem Europe 
ha was connected with the work of trans- 
lating and printingportions of the scriptures 
into Finnish, G-eorgian, Icelandic, Dap- 
ponesc, Lcttiah| Moldavian, Hubs, Bamog> 
”ian, and Swedish, 

On returning homo he aettlod in Edin- 
burgh, and served for many years as secre- 
tary for Scotland of the Ijondon Missionary 
Society, also acting as chairman of the com- 
mittee of the Congregational Union. In 
1850 he removed to I unde©, where he oo- 
casimmlly "oreached, He died at Eincal- 
drum, hor?arshiro, on 6 July 1855. He 
married, first,, at Stockholm, on B1 Aug, 
1809, Katrine Margarato Holliiider, who 
died 7 March 1818, leaving two children, one 
of whom, Dr, George, born 18 March 1811, 

, bfjcame congn^gational minister at Tiverton* 
Paterson married, secondly, on 19Aprin817, 
Jane, daughter oi Admiral Samuel Creig, of 
the Eussian navy } she was born in Eussia on 
2B Oct. 178H, and, from her knowledge of 
Iluss and liussian dialects, was of much help 


to her husband in his work at St. 1 Petersburg. 
She died on 19 Jan, 1820, leaving a daughter, 
who became the wife of Edward Baxter of 
Ivincaldrum, 

Paterson was the author of: 1. * A Letter 
to 11. H. Norris, containing Animadversions 
on his Eespectful I.etter to the Earl of 
Liverpool on the Subject of the Bible So- 
ciety,* 1825, 2, *The Book for every Land; 
Reminisoences of Labour and Adventure in 
the Work of Bible Circulation in the North 
of Europe and in Russia.’ Edited, with a 
^Ih’efatory Memoir,’ by W, L. Alexander, 
1858. Tho * Memoir ’ is on pp. xi-xxxv. 

[Norrie’sDundoo Celobritios,1873, pp, 162-4; 
Swan’s Memoir of Mrs. X^aterson, IS 24,1 

a. 0, B, 

PATEESON, NATHANIEL, D.D. 
(1 787-1 B71), author, was born in the '•)ari8h 
of Kells, Kirkcudbriglitfthire, in and 
was the eldest son of Walter Paterson, stone- 
engraver, and gmudson of Robert Paterson 
[q, V,], * Old Mortality.’ Hia mother was JM ary 
Locke, Ho was educated at Balmaelollan, 
where tho only prisse he is known to have 
gained was otn^ for cock-fighting, then a recog- 
nised school sport. In 1804, when sixteen 
years of age, he matriculated at Edinburgh 
’jnivoraity, and studied for tho ministry of 
the church of Boot land. In 1821 lu^ beemne 
ministiir ofdiilnshielH, where ho wrot.e *The 
M aiise Cl arden ’(( 11 asgow, 1 850), a work which 
-)hss(h 1 through many oditifms. Ho enjoyed 
iho friendsliip of Bir Walter Bcott, but a:Ver 
a time explained to Bcott that the invitations 
to Abbotsford being usually forBaturday, his 
wparation for Bunday services was intcr- 
?cred with, Bir Walter took no offence, but 
thenceforth invited him on some earlier day 
of the week, On B Feb, 1 825 he married M ar- 
garet, dau, hter of Robert Laidlaw, Bcott’a 
friend, and George Thomson, the Ilominie 
Sampson of ‘Guy ManneringJ was one of his 
most constnnt visitors. In 18BB he was trans- 
lated to the charge of 8t, Andrew’s parish 
church, Glasgow, ^ When, in 1B4B, the dis- 
ruption took place in the church of Scotland, 
Paterson followed Dr, Chalmers ; and in the 
autumn of that year he formed one of a de- 
putation to the north of England to explain 
".he principles of the free^ church and iload 
its cause. In 1844 he visited the aou-ihern 
counties. At the same time the many mem- 
bers of his congregation who with him joined 
tho free church formed the congregation 
known as Free Bt, Andrew’s, Glasgow, of 
which ho remained minister till his death. 
In 1850 he was chosen moderator of the 
free church assembly, the higlusst honour 
which that church can bestow* I Hi aiqiear- 
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aneehi hislaU^r ytWM wan higliljV |n<‘t un^Hqm*. 
Ilia Imir IV.ll on hia Mhotilflura in wavy 
■whitn tt8 anow, I In din<l at* un 

Sif) April 1871. All hia Ufo (utt*-upit‘d m*“ 
tivnly with minialry, Ur. Pat-nraou had alati a 
Icoon intoroHt in augUn^' and nn'idumkia. I In 
was a man of groat gnnialit.y and ermrtoHy, 
and did^ much for tlu% progroaa of thn fron 
church in the west of Hcotlaiuh Ho puh* 
liahod Bcvoral Htnnnona and traotH, Hia nor- 
trait, hy John J» Napier, wan c3thihiti‘< in 
the *<dd dhiHgow’ exhibition hold in tllan- 
gow in lBi) h 

fhottorH to hiB Family by Nath, Patomm, 
with Memoir by the H«v, Alex. Andomm, 
1874 ; How Hcoti's Fawti Keel Hcotivatuo, ii, 
iii. 25 1 private kiiowlmigc.j W. (1. It x* 

PATERSON, UODKIIT (irirnlHOI), 
H)ld Mortality,’ sou of Walter INdt^rmni, 
faruuir, and Margarot Scot.t, wuh born at 
IlaggiHhamiho pariHh of Uawhdt in 171A 
Jlo married EUisanoth Gray, who had boon 
at one time cook to Sir 'riuimaH Kirkpal riok 
of (Ihmoburn, I)u!nfrh‘HHhiro, Kirlqmtriok 
"irocimul for PatorBon from the I hike of 
.inoonaberry a loaHo of a fnMwtnno tjuarry at 
(iatolawbrigg in the parinh tif Morton, Tim 
highlandorKrotunun;/from England on 
way to (ilawgow in 745«d phindt^rod Pator- 
flonV lioupo,and oarried him oil* as a priwmm* 
owing to thoviolmii opiniotiH holiad oxprfwod 
against Him bloo<ly and wio.kod houao of 
Stuart/ and * the abominablti lioroahm of tho 
church of Uomef Paterson bticama a mmnhor 
of the sect of hillrntm or OamoroiUHna [aoo 
0AM13EON, liimiAKn], and contributed in a 
practical way to th© por|mtuation of thtdr 
views by carrying gravofitonoH from hm(piHrrv 
to erect over the martyrs’ graves. Ult inmtidy 
his religioufl sscal ap^icars to bavo bocomo a 
mania. From 1758 he ni*gloctod entirely to 
return to his wife and five chihlren nt (4r<e. 
lawbrigg, At last Mrs. Pntm'Mon sent hia 
ehh^Ht son, ’Wall.er, then only twelve yearw 
old, in flt'arch of his father, \vho was uHi* 
mately found working at, «omt^ (humu’onian 
monuments in tUooldkirkynrd of Kirkchrist, 
on the %voHt sidti of the Dee, opposite Kirk** 
cudbright, Paterson refusi^d to return homo* 
and contitiued his wamlering life until his 
death at Bankhill, imarl,»ockerbu},on 14 bob. 
1801 . 

I)r. Laing was of opinion that. Paterson di*al 
at Banken<., not Bankhill, and that ho was 
mterrad m the churchyard of (ktirlaverock, 
where Messrs, A. & 0. tllack eretstml a f enn^ 
stone to his memory in 1869, His wife sup* 
ported her family by keeping a small schmd. 

The self-imposed task of repairing monu- 
ments was thus Paterson’s sole occupat ion for 


l’a!<*rsnn 

ovf»r forty yeiir^i, ^iMouletl on n intr , 
lie irnverBotl the witolo hovliHtd^^ot Seotbut l, 
receiving a henrty wolcooio nt evi-rv t’lone- 
ronian henHh,ht}f nuMfifiMning a inelum hulf 
tleinenmntr hcdlttiug hi^s lnhonr?«. * To talk 
id* tlm »’xploiU of the eo\fntjMiterH the 
tlolight, art to re mif their inonu»nent« 
thi^ ImsinesB, of *j« Idh* (Hcorr, dlw- 
Mdil Morinhty ’ hml fhf«i*e mutitt 
llohert, Walter, uuti John, *rhe elde^it 
Hebert, long liver! m Ibilntncleihitt, in tim 
(lleulouiw onhilloway, Waiter, who war* a 
alruie-carvef, like hia father, died flo’fe e,t 
9 May IH12, atol wna f lo^ fatlo’r *d fite Hev, 
Natiiimiel Paterson hp v, John w*ud to 
America in 1776, and muf ed iii ibdtonom. 
He tB Houte limes anu! to hav*’ ht»*m tho falhor 
of EU/.nhelh Patefjitiu of Ihdiiinort* who 
innrrietl Jenane lbmnpartiMdierward» koig 
of Wealpludia. 'fhe at»<ry, hMW*f'Vor, tn ,|nitri 
emmerma, M adamiHionaparie'’* fat her having 
been Willinm Pateraonfrom Tanaf.co, 
gah The tbeme of ,Heott’a novel of M dd Mor- 
tality* was suggested by l*«terwm> career. 

1 1 nt rod to Old Mortality , lo lo« lAtmdy 

by Nath, Patemm, lb If, lH74d W, D. U n, 

FATEHHtm, HAMHHl, tl7‘iM \Mi.% 
liookseller and auctioneer, wa*« lamt 17 Man h 
l7*iH, Hia father, n wmttiendrafH’r in the 
pariah of H(, Paul, Ibivent tlanlen, Hotnlon, 
died bt, 1740, and yonng Paiermm went to 
Frniitm, Abnil lf4H he opental a aho i op* 
poaiin Durhpn Vanl, in the Hiranitiam im* 
imHial fondgn hooka t at that lime Pan! 
Vaillant waa tIm only other dealer in ftireigii 
literature In l#ondtin, Piitemon ^mhliahed 
a few hmtka, among thorn Mra, ^JharUatn 
fern nox*a first work, * Poems on several tin- 
CHsions/ in 1747. He contttined the huiii- 
neaa without great succe>e* unid alionl 17A6, 
when ho commenced as anciioneer at I 
Houae, formerly the ri^#iidence of So' Mr- 
lando Bridgman, in bU»»ev Hi root, Htnmd. 
He wubsetHient ly huti a room in King HtrofU* 
tlovent Harden, uflerwnrd*i oecn|ned by 
AloMsrH. King, Hollins, A Hhapman, Ifis 
stock til trmle was sold otf in ITimand ITikb 
* Ho was Iho oariiost am lioneer who leihl 
books singly in loti*j tin* br*,i luddtng fur 
which was sixpence, the advance three smcii 
each bidtiing until five shillings wert^ of 'ereil, 
witen if ran to siv-smcc' tSurrii, A’ofMrit# 
a/nf Aw VVmcs, IM'J! , It, giUb 

Besides the catalogues of Id# own sales, hn 
acted as calalogner for other and ioiit»era, 
He was one of^i le flrur In Kngland to pro- 
duce fomi ctassilleil cataftignes, with careful 
descr pttons of the contents. Among iho 
many excoHent sHle-catiilogne# line to him 
arc thoin of the lihrartes of Hir Jnitns 
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(J757), SylvaniiH Morgan (1759), Robert 
XS' olflon ( 1 7 60), J amoB ParMonH (17 69), J amos 
WoHt, P.E.B. (1778), William Motowodo 
(1774), E, Uowo Moron (1779), Topliam 
Boauclork (1781), (loorgo OoHtard (1782), 
Thomas Orofts ( 1788), Maflbo IHnolU (1789), 
John Strange (1801), 11, l^'agol of the Hague 
(1802), 

tu 1776 ho visited the continent and 
brouglit bade a large collection of books 
doHcribed in * Bibli()t.:ioca Univeraalia Selocta, 
mothodicsally digesltod with an itidex,' 1786, 
For some years ho was librarian at Bowood 
to Lord oludbnrne, llrst manpns of Lans- 
downe. In November 1794 he writes of tho 
^oxtrtmie agitation' ho had ^been in for a 
conaidombk^ tim(} in abstracting and imlex- 
iiig my lord’s private papers’ (Njohols, Lit, 
viiL483), 

He had an impediment in his speech, btit 
this did not irovent him from delivering 
a Htn'it‘,H of h^cr.ures on Bhaki^aptumi's plays, 
whidi wm'o att(m(l(Hl by Btotivena, Malone, 
and Barry, ^ lie was an honest man and an 
oxcelhitjt bildiogra; )ht4r, but (umstantly failed 
in business, as he aAvays preferred readinf."to 
stdling books. * Iknhaps we never luw, a 
bimkHeller who knew so much of the cont(mt.s 
of books generally, and In^ was particularly 
well acruainPul witii our English poets' 
{Umiti AtVy;. 1802, ii, 1075), ihmnson wrote 
of him as ‘a man lor whom I have Ion sf had a 
kindness’ (IhmwKLn, X{/«, ed, Hill, 11.90), 
and was godfather to Pateiwm’s son, Bamuel, 
whom he btilVumdad on several occasions {ik 
iv, 2(i9), Hb original works were not re- 
markable, 

Paterson died in Norton Streat, 29 Nov* 
1802, in his w^venty-Bffch yean He married 
a Mias Hamilton about .745: sln^ died on 
25 Nov. 1790, Ilia eldest son, Charles, a 
lieutenant of marines, died at Chatham on 
14 Dee, 1779, in his twentieth year, flis 
second son was John, and tho third, Bamuel 
Paterson the younger, who was assisted by 
Johmon, was an artist, and exhibited a por- 
trait at the Eoyal Academy in 17B9 [Oiuvns, 
Dictmatyf 18S4-, p, 179), One of h b daugh- 
ters, Margaret, married ,^'ames Pearson [q* v*], 
the glass-stainer, 

Paterson wrote j 1, ^Another Traveller 1 or 
Cttrsory Kemarks and Tritical Observations 
made upon a J ourney throuj^h part of the 
tUerlands in 1 766, by Corya'i Junior,* London, 
IT 67- 9, 4 parts in 2 vole, sm, 8vo j ^ second edi- 
tion corrected,* London, 1769, IBmo (senti- 
mental travels in the manntirof Sterne, of very 
poor quality' * 2. * BlbliothiKsa Anglica On- 
riosa : aCata,ogue of several thousand printed 
Books and Tracts (chiefly English) cmlected 
with a view to a History o* Xtinglish Lite- 
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rature,’ I^ondon, 1771, 8vo. 6. * Joinoriana, 
ortho Book of Scraps, \London, 1772, 2 vols. 
sm, Bvo (miscellaneous OHsays, anonymous). 
4 *The Templar,’ London, 1778 (a periodical 
of which only fourteen numbers were pub- 
lished, the last in December 1778; designed 
as a protest against the advertising of t^ccle- 
siaatical oflices and places of trust under 
government). 5. * Speculations on Law and 
Lawyers, applicable to the Manifest Hard- 
ships, Uncertainties, and Abusive Practice 
of the Common Law,’ London, 1788, Bvo 
(on the dangers of personal arrest for debt 
previous to auy' verilication), 

[Obituary Notices in Gent. Mag. 1802, pt. ii. 
1074, and Kuropean Mag, 1802, pt, ii. 427; 
see also Chalmovs's Heiii. Piogr. Die-:ii xxiv, IBS- 
IBU ; Dibdin’s Bibliomania, 1842, p. 441; Ni- 
ehols’s Lit. Aueed, vols. ii, iii, iv. v, vi, vii. viii. 
ix.; Notes and QiUeries, 4th Bor.i. 28; Timoorley’s 
Encylopmtlia, 1842, p. 812.] 11. X T, 

PATERSON, THOMAS (1780-1856), 
lieutenant-general, was the son of Robert 
Paterson of Plewlamls, Ayrshire, He en- 
t(U*ed the royal artillery ns second liinitienant 
1 Dec. 1795, After serving in Canada and 
the West Indies from 1796 to IH()4, ami 
b(H’.oming S(scond captain 19 July 1804, ho 
took part in the exuedit.iou to 6openhag(iu 
under Lord Catlmari in 1807. He was at- 
tached to Bairrl’s division, and after tlw» 
army had landed it fell t.o him to keep tlm 
Diinbli gunboats in check with his 9-poim- 
dtsrs, while batteries were being thrown up 
for the bombardment, He became captain 
1 Eeb, IHOH, and in the following year he 
served in tho Walchertm expedition. He 
was given a brevet ma ontv4 June 1814, and 
became lieutenant-co.onof in the nigimeut 
6 Nov, 1827, and colonel 10 Jan. 18h7. fn 
18J16 he was made sinerintentlcnt of the 
Royal Military liopo»i>nry at Woolwich, 

' He was promoted major-ganoml 9 Nov. 
1846, and Heutanant-ganeral SO June 1854, 
having become a colonel-commandant of the 
royal artillery 15 Aug, 1850, He died at 
Woolwich on 13 June 18fi0. 

[Eoyal Military Oalfisdar: Irving*® Book of 
Scotsmen ; Eaae's List of Artillery Offleers." 

E, M* L* 

FATEMON, WILLIAM (1658-1719), 
founder of the Bank of England, son of John 
I’aterson of Bkipmyre, in the old 'oarish of 
Traildatt now merged in that of Tinwald, 
Dumfriesshire, by his wifeElimboth(Bethia), 
was born there in April 1658. The farm- 
house where ho was bom was pulled down 
in 1864, ^ Tlie story that Hm came from 
Bcotland in his younger years, with a pack 
on his back/ and * ua ving travelTcl this country 
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for Homo ytMirn/ b«'cnmo lirNt a misHiotiitry 
and thoii il hnctjanm* in tlio Wont IntlioH, in 
not. HupportH^d by ovidtnuu' of at\y vnliio {A 
Ikfmmuftkt^ ffMihttim/ l7<Hb 

pp. 2, cf. Valedmmy or fh Prtihtr tuni*d 
Mm*Jmtt ; Ftn/itirr Pkm u/Froftt/th 
PoHiff 2nd Hor.) Ih* wan * bnnl in Kngbind 
from fuH inlaury X(>krk o/J*mkuiVt^M rmtm% 
p. (J I ), and Hvod for aomo timo at Hriat ol wit b 
a kiiiHwoman of bin rnotln^r, from whom tin 
ia Haid to havo rnooivod ii b*g;aoy, Until 
tbo rovoliition of ItJHH ho Mnid <mp(<riimon 
abroad tin<l at homo in inattorH <»f j^onornl 
trndo androvonuoH^ (Patormm’H *Moinorial 
toCiloorftol,^ datnd H Maroh 1714- If# tjuotod 
by Banniotijh), for novoml yoam * in 
porson* to tho Yvt^wt Indian, whom hm n'- 
mutation was »o fToat that at tho timo of 
"jho Darkm oxwulit'oti itwaH aaid that * whor- 
«var h© whould ho HottdtKl, tliithor tho poopin 
would tdirmig from all tho plant atitum in 
V)in hirnJ I la also formod connootioiiH with 
Mow KnglamL 'Ho bt»aamoa mombor of tlui 
Morohant Taylora’ Company by rtalmni>thm 
on 16 Hot, ICtHl, and wa« admitted to ilm 
liv(iryon 21 Oct* 16Hlh In I6HK ho Umk 
part with thoBo who wt^ro planniipjf tho r(r« 
volution, boinpf <muoh in tho oothw-houBoa 
of AmHtordanU at thm timo (lUNNiHTiaa). 

By 1 691 ho had aoquirod p’oat. intluoinm in 
tho city and a conaidurabku<#rtuno. In duly 
and AuguBt of that yoar, ho, with Michaol 
Qodfroy and other morchantB, propoBod to 
thomivornment the faundation of t.ta Bank 
of England, pointing out at the same timt^ tho 
noewmity of rcatoring the cummey. <lf tho 
whole Bchamo Patoraon wa« * chief projector.* 
But, in spite of repeat ud applicatioim to tho 
government, nothing was done for tlmuyoara. 
In J anuary 1692 Patcraon wa« the principtil 
witnpaa before tho parliamentary (sommiftoo 
appointed to receive proptwalw for raising 
ainpliea. ICa conducted the negotiatioim 
between tho government and the mcrchantii 
who fiigned the propoealH, and Htati^d that 
HiimBelJ* and some otlu'rn might t’ome »ip to 
advance 500, (KK)/.’ (Jminmiti of the Homo of 
Commom^ x. 6BI, 662). On the foundatum 
of the batik in 1694 ho liecnme a <lire{*tor, 
with a qualification of 2,0004 But the hank 
realiKcd hifl wiehtm * but lamely , . . and far 
from the exten«ive nature and other puhlick 
advantages concerted in the proposition’ (, 4 
J^miry * . ^ Mi' tho Wodirndotf^ Huh in 
Friday ’1717, p. 68). In 1695, tm a 
difference with hia colleaguei, when he was 
outvoted, he Bold out ana voluntarily with* 
drew from the directorate, On l2Veh. of 
that year he made proposals for the coii* 
flolidation of the Oity of Ijondon orphan fiuicl 
which were not aocopted. He had 4,0004 
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iuitPHted in tbn fund, h \vjih *m{ ini*rv 
gri’Ut nmmeut te him * t , I ^Sf^tfr m/ j/, il, 
srmV tinim npoti PtpitroFnt 
tiMik part in the Wntrrt *Hin|mnv, 

a mdieme fnr supplying inuth l,Mn*|tin wuh 
water frem reserviur« snnthfd f be lOnnpHttwl 
and lligbgntf* hills, and m M«nnunt»»»r HHKJ 
the city granted him a hrense in |»n pi|«i’s 
fur Hupplping wafer to fhe inhabit an* « of 
tSuuihwar I imndm tim( ihr 5Vi##;* 

ii, 5H2). At fbi» lime he had a hnumi 
in the parish of Hi, Uilesdn^fhe4lehts, 
Meanwhile Paterson had matured \m 
Hchemt', llrst formed in ptHl^for the tounda* 
iinu of a colony tit Ihmeii, ilriginaliy in* 
tending to start a comjamy di tiering in iN 
eonaHlutum from anv onheeisisttng Knghsli 
trading coinpiiiiies* he had made overtures 
to thi» elector of Brnndenhurg and the ciiies 
of Fmdiden and Bremen, In 61*5 he went fo 
Hcotlundy where Andrew Fletcher fip t, ] i*f 
Haltotin introdneed him to memher»» of the 
administraf ion, and Ida scheme was eagerly 
taken in, Paterson hinnwdf Ifatned fhe lh»t 
draft 0 the act f^stahhithing the Hiofiiwh 
Africaami lndia(kmi|ainy(2thliine ptUoi. He 
famed tttHbjHMt/,, the mn^imuin 9^ed for any 
one mdmcripfioii in Fnglwml, and 
in Hcotlaud, lamides otuandng sidi»cr» Uo»ns 
tenabnmift he himaelf ant»i»crd»ed .* ysai/, 
But presauni by H, min, Fmnce, and HolhMol 
omuiHdledlhe Kng jshgovernmenl lo puhhcly 
withdraw fcheirau iports tlie hkij ImhanUcrt u 
timm bad in tm a mndoned, am an tntfaw' i« 
ment cm a teohnical point of inlViii lenient of 
tlm act of 1695 wai notitinemmd, #ut afier^ 
ward«droppd,imidimt Pattiraon ami iwimiy- 
two members of the cniin|mny. Patofunit had 
tmgitged in the company’s aervi won the irti* 
mise t6 Nov. 1695) of receiving Pi,6<l6 , \n 
ready money and three per cent, of the irollts 
f«irtvventy*«meye«rs,or an additional It ,tHSi4 
He now gave up his hnsine«>s in lemdon, 
whicfh WHS * coimidendde/and ’growing upon 
him daily,* and diwotmi hinmitdf entiridv to 
tht* uom|mny‘s interests, on the proiome t»f 
But a resolulnm of the d*n<iUi»fg 
(6 (let, IdtHih which granted him only one 
hiurth of ihostipnhdett sum, dm*# not ap|a»«f 
to have b*en Ciudirmed by the general connrB 
of lht» company. Paterwtm was «nte of jimr 
diriHiors sent ahroad in lm»l to settle Hm 
ynmhurg suliscnptions, In the foBowin 
year he and two oihers were comnn*N»ifm*»* 
to pnrehase stores for the ei|a»ditein wdl* a 
mm of 25,66tl4 11m agent employed hv Inin 
Ici conduct the timincial oje*mtmii made ntf 
with the money, and, though laH of il was 
rccitven»d and Paterson hiniM* f mid 6,6W5 
nut nf his own fesmmn»s, a sum o more t han 
8,006/* was hut. Paterstm I hefcn|iat$ nffviid 
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to loavo tlui company altogotlicr, or to go out 
in the service ot* tho directors, appropriating 
a large portion of lus salary fot their bem^iit. 
Bnt fuB offer was not accepted. He acct)m*' 
pani<Ml the oxpoclition in 169B; but as the 
nuuuig(',mont was entrusted to seven coun- 
cillors, who (|uarrellt‘xl amotigst themselves, 
h(^ bad little inlluenco on the csonduct of affairs. 
Ho was s<3riouBly ill in Darien, and on the 

a e to New York aftei* the colony was 
oiled, ^ Trouble of mind’ dejirived him 
t(nn])onirily of his reason. He returned to 
Edinburgh on 5 Dec, 1(199, and drew up a 
report, dat(Kl the 19th, to the dirtictow of the 
company, who appointed a committee to 
confer with him* Ear from abandoning his 
dtisign, he tried ri^eatedly to revive it in 
a fonn which would enlist tho support of 
England, 

On his arrival in Tjondon Pati^rson was 
klmlly recoive(l by William III (April 1701), 
with whom ho had frenuuit. private con- 
feiH'.nciis on public credn and st<ate affairs, 
an<l at wlume reipiest he put his proposals 
into writin g* Pat.erson suggested (1)^ the 
provision (k’ interest for the eKistlngnal ional 
debts ; (2) the regulation of the treasury and 
the eximeqner, HO as to leave no room for 
fraud' (Jl) sir let hnpiiry from time to time 
int 0 t. le conduct of all coiun^rnmi in tho reve- 
nui5 5 (4) a commisskm of inquiry into the 
slalio and t.he manugmnent of the national 
debt 5 (fi) a West India expedition, on tlie 
ground that. Ho secure the Hpanish monarchy 
from Emu ce . . « it was more practicable to 
make B’min and tho other cominions in 
Kupope ?ollow the fate of the West Indies, 
than to make the West Indies, if once in the 
power of France, follow the fata of Bpain ; * 
(1) union with Scotland, than which, ho con- 
vinced William, 'nothing could tend more 
* . * to render this island great and con- 
siderable' (Paterson’s letter to Godolphin, 
Deo* 1709 1 An , /iy jSAo 

Wednmdap^it CM in Fnduv Stmt 1717, p* 
84). After the death of William III he re- 
newed his proposals, with the addition of 
others, to Godolphin, at the request of that 
minister* From this time until his death 
Paterson was frequently consulted by minis- 
ter -i, and employiid by them to devise means 
of mising public HUpplies. From 1701 be 
urged upon the government the tinanoW 
meusurt^M which became the basis of ‘ Wal- 
pole’s Hinking Funtl ’ and the great sebeme 
of 1717 ffir the couHfjlidatirm and conversion 
of the national debt. In 170B he proposed, if 
indeed he did not actually establish, a public 
library of commerce and rlnanee, for 'to this 
necessary and it’s hoped nr>w rising study of 
trade there k requisite not only as complete a 


eollnction as possibhi of all books, pamphlets, 
and Hchemos relating to trade . , . ancient 
or modem, but likewise of the best histovios, 
voyages, and accounts of the states, laws, and 
customs of countries, that from them it may 
be more clearly . . , understood how . . , 
wars, coiKpiosts . . * pkmty, want, good or 
bad management, or inlliienoe of government 
. . . have more immediately ailbctcHl the rise 
and decline of the industry of a people ’ A 
Catalogue of Books . . . colhicted by William 
Paterson, Esq.,’ JIarL MS* 4684, Brit* Mus.) 
In. 1705 he engaged in a controversy with 
John Law (1(171-1729) [q* v*], and prevented 
the adoption of an inconvertible paper cur- 
rency in Bootland* 

Paterson not only published an able pam- 
phlet in favour of the union of Plnglaml and 
Scotland, but he had a 'groat share’ in 
framing the articles of tho treaty relating to 
trade and 11 nance. He was also emplQyed, 
with Bfiwer and Gregory, in tho calculiition 
of the equivalent, for which he received 200^* 
He went to Bcot.land in 1706, and remained 
there until the end of the negotiations, wait- 
ing upon ministers, ox*’)laining tlie treaty, 
and smoothing away (liiriculliies, One of tho 
last acts of the Scottish parliammit (25 March 
1707) was to recommend him to Cimum Anno 
' for his good service ’ (DwKon, ilutory nft/m 
Unwn^ p* 525). Though the people oV Dum- 
fnes had suffered much from the failure of 
the Darien scheme, and had btMUi violiuitly 
opposed to the union, they returned Patera 
son, with William Johns! oun, to the Hrst 
united parliament* But the house dtioided 
that it was a double return, and Paterson 
was unseated (LuTTEfinri, Brkf lidatwn^yu 
STB). In the accounts of tbe Scottish 
Africa Oompany’s debt to be provided for 
out of the equivalent, Patersoiva claimiii had 
beau omitted, Ila raptmtedly urged his 
claims, without succeas* In 1/lS the com- 
mons re^iorted in his favour, and passed a 
bill, whCch was thrown out by the lords, ap- 
propriating to him the sum of 18,()0()/. 1-e 
odd not receive the money until 1715, when 
a bill, supported by the king, was massed 
without opposition* From 170B un^'dl his 
death he resided in Queen Square, West- 
minster, where he was one of the higher rate- 
payers. He appears to have been in reduced 
circumstances until he received the Darien 
indemnity, and is said to have taught mathe- 
matics and navigation* He was paid, how- 
ever, small sums for services in the manage- 
ment of the South Baa Copapany, and no 
retained an interest in the Hampstead Water 
Company, He died in iTanimry 171 k His 
will was proved at Doctors’ Uommons on 
, n Jan, 1719 (0,8.) 
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PatorHon luarntnl, ilrnt, Mli 2 !ab»?th 1'uriu'r, 
widow of Thomna Bridg'o, Dtuuiakir of tho 
'^’oapol in Bonton, Now (aho 

,)idbi‘o his return to hluj^laud) ? socauully^ 
lliiunah Kemp, widow of Samutd Hout h, by 
whom he had one son* 11 is second wilt^ and 
child died in Dariem By his will, signtul at 
Westminster on 1 July 1718, and certiilod 
on ^U uly at the vSliip Tavern, WithontTempli^ 
Jhir,he 4 )ft U^gucies to his sU^p-childmi, the 
children of Ids nister Janet Monnsey, an<l to 
his sister Klizabeth, who married John Pater* 
son the younger of Kinharvey. The legacies 
to his Scottish relatives were never paid, a« 
the *juBt diibts^ he was teced to con'riict in 
connection with his varbuB schemes absorbed 
all his estate. 

Paterson published anonymously: 
ierencea on the Public Bebts, By the Wed* 
nesday^s Club in Friday Stwiet,* .London, 

1 Ul)5, 4to. 2. * A Letter to a M ember of the 
late Parlianumt, concerning the I)4ibts of the 
Nation/ London, 1701. Jh * Proposals ami 
Reasons for comtituting a Counci' of Trade/ 
Kdinburgh, 1701, PJmo. 4. U^lngland's 
great Concern, in the perpetual aetBiuneut 
of a Commission of Account.H. . . . With a 
discovery of some notable frauds coinuilt tiHl 
in collecting the supplies/ li<mdon, 170i^, 
4to. 6. ‘The Occasion of ^ctitlaml’s Becay 
in Trade, with a proper expedient for re- 
covery theriHif, and the .ncraasing our 
Wealth/ 1705. 6. ‘An Kisay, cemcerning 
Inland and Foreign, Publick ami Private 
Trade ; together with some overturtm how a 
company or national trade may be consti- 
tuted in Scotland, with the advantfij^es 
which will result therefrom,* 1705, 
last two pamplih^ts were wriUtm in reply to 
‘ Two Overtums humbly oilered to , . , John, 
Duke of Argyle Jl)y »Jolm Lawj/ 7. ‘An 
lilmpury into the utnisonabloneHs and Conse- 
quences of an Union with Scotland. ... By 
Lewis Medway. With obsorvutions therii- 
npon, as communicated to Lawrence Pinllins, 
Ks(|., near York/ London, 1706, Hvo. H, ‘ An 
Enquiry int o the State of the Union <d‘ < Jrenf 
Britain and the Past ami Present Stale of 
the Trade and Public llevunues tbert^dV Ltm- 
don, 1717, 8vo, Writttm, it is said, at Witl- 
pohfs rw uest. Baimisti^r also printed and 
published Paterson’s memorial to' Villiam 1 11 
(I Jan, 1701), and his proposal for settling 
on the isthmus of Barien, rebatsing the nnt tves 
from the tyranny of Hpain, and throwing opim 
the trade of Bouth America to all nations, 
1701 (Addit M&. 12437, Brit. Mas.), with 
the title, ‘Central America, l^ndon, Bva, 
3857; reprinted, with some of l*aWrstn/» 
other wows, in Bannister a ‘ Life and W ritinga 
of Paterson/ 1859, 


The only known porlmit of Puno'^on is 
ilm pen-und-dnk wanb' drawing in fie* Hi'iMhIi 
M useum {ik BBtUb L * ^*h e\e»onini m L'tW* 
the datetif t he t msmeript bm of* TwoTr«^at i*^es 
relating tot lie Union , , . by Wdliain Pater- 
son, Ksif,/ to which it is prefhed. 

1 HoOw kindly supplied by An'bib*dd i\ms!abt«, 

ewp; mithoru It’S «pe>l4^li and Haniown’rs liib*ant| 
Writings of Patamuii Hfata Pa «^rs, 

pp. AH4. nit5» tUA, 0^5, Itanwt s ItiMory h hm 
own Tune: Ulark of Ptumoiiks ,Mi»futar"t 
lish Hist. H«hs), nvdi, Cl: Bariea Papar» ilkiit** 
imtynet3nb)i Hist, MHM.Piimm. Hib Hap. App. 

V > JMB; tke'Mr's Pnbtieal ITH« p. I**B 
i)a *'yt»'de''s Yiuiioirs of iHivo IbMaiu and Irw* 
land,’ vo.,ii, pt, iii pp. Hit Piit ; Longs llisinry 
of Hrotland, iv. 210 s>pp ; 8iMetior« 

Ammnt of Meotbind; Hoar's Tide» of a tliaiid- 
father ^ml, Umbdl, IHflH, rltap tu , i*bamb» »Vii 
Bmiiestu* Annals of 8rot laud oi. PiL 121, I.U : 
ChambrrsV lliegiv Birt, tsb Haonsou, lo, iUI ? i 
Maepbersmfs Annnlsof tSummiwea, o, n:i| <w|.|, ; 
Mamulay‘» Hist. of Kiulaud, iHili, Hro. vo Pi:t, 
viU. IMtl sqi;, j Pitgiofs lirtbpbira nod P*ir*ao»i:#o 

ef WiUiain datewni i Hurtou‘f»'S,Mi Abroad. o 
S ji|, : McBowalfs Hisi. of Bmiorfa#. pp, a ; 
MeKsrlm’s Limls and thtur (Liwfs »o tbdbo 
way, til. 72* 2KUi Midkitbadfs Lurmtiiro »d 
PoFitiral kknummy, p, lAiU l.aw»«io‘ii lio»t»tn of 
Hanking, pp. Cf, C, IL^t, of *bo 

Hank ol nnglatid, I, 4L5n, 71 . Martin s8t*<ros 
of Hanks and Hankers, '*pi Pi Ht* Hng**i*'s 
First Nina Veamtif Ui« "lank of Knglaiid. pp* 
2, 22t 143. Patomm Is iba boro of HUoi War* 
intrtotfs nwal Baristi, or the Mendiant Pro*ro* 
ail historical rtimiMtii«', Ismdon* 1 352, and lo 
Paterson is detbmtwl Paul Uisfs troafiss l#a 
Mommieda Hampieou IVspAwst ts j«irs«ifetidlo, 
l^aris, 185.1, to which is proilsisi a mstiioir, in 
which full ‘ list las is tlwtw to Patansin s stipremi 
biisinasM fa ants, j W. A, H, It. 

BATriEMON, WlfdilAM (1755 
traveller and Inmtetmttf^goverttor of New 
Houth Wales, was iHirn on IT Aug. 1 7 55. I to 
enlenui the army at an early age, bin n*ii 
beftire he bad developeil a strong Idung b»r 
tmtural history, es|wodidlv bMtnny. *l1ie 
terest. and pidronnge of Lady Hiratbioure 
enabled bon to gratify these tastes, ami 
fore entering upon aeliie serviee be bud 
made n series of evpluring e%|i«Hbtems *n the 
Hottentot eountr\, He bdt F.n bind ea riy 
HI ill itftrnvHl at ihi|sOovvii in % ay. and on 
Id thd,, in eoinpanv with Uaptain Uordon, 
made bis tirsi eniM^ition. reiuriong to l*a m 
Town on IHJatt, IBs »i.i'MMd es^pei.p 

tbni lastial from May to 2ti N»iv. ITTm, IBs 
ibird was into I be disiriel wliteb be ealied 
UailVaria, ami eiaitmal m lotberto mikitowtti 
and it lastisl from 2#l I ban 17*8 to 26 Marcli 
1 779. 1 1 is founb Journey orr opied bitii from 
18 Jiiim to 21 Dec, the i*atite year, He insila 
iwveral fresh contribniioiis to smeime, aiid li 
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orodilM with having brought to ICngland tlie 
lirnt g‘iralle-akin ovor boow thoro. I'hu Fronch 
travtSllor Lo Vaillant Hovoral times rel'ors to 
his researcluss in Ingh terms. 

Boon aft.er his retium to England Paterson 
was gazetted to tiu^ 9Hth rcigiment; (7 Oct. 
1,781 ), and was sent to India, where he was 
at the siege of Oaroor in 1788, In 1785 the 
98th regiment was disbanded, and on i24 Sept. 
1787 lie b(M‘.ame a lieutenant in the 78rd foot. 
In June 1789 he was one of the lieutenants 
chosen to recruit and command a comi>any 
of Uui Now South Wales (lorps, whudi was 
formed in that year for the ]mrposti of pro- 
tect. ing the mw convict settlement, at Botany 
Bay. On 5 June 1789 ho was appointed a 
captain in t.ho corps, ’It seems probable that 
he was introduced to this enti^rprise hy Sir 
Joseph Banks, to whom he dedicated his 
book on OailVaria. Banks took a keen ^er- 
eonal interest in all that concerned the infant 
colony. 

Paterson had marrital, and did not go out 
with tlu^ hrst draft of the corps, but with 
Philip (Hdley King (q. y.], afterwards go- 
vernor, on the Oorgoii, his wife aciunnpany- 
ing him. They arrived in New Hoiith Wah^s 
in Oidober 1791. After a fiw days’ stav in 
Bydney, Paterson was ordered to Norfolk 
(sland, and was apparently stationed there 
at intervals till the end of 1798, Tim chief 
(wtmt in this p<u*iod of Patterson’s career was 
his explomthm of the Ilawkeshury river early 
in 1 798 ; ht^ asctmtled tlu^ ririids in small boats, 
wlu^re the govtumor had fai 'ed,anddiscovertKl 
anti natntK. tlm (Iroso river. Be also found 
gtweral new plants. The t»5cptidition kstyd 
ten days. On 15 Feb. 1794 ho was mmior 
mtunbttr of tlm cotirt hehl at Bydney to iittiuire 
into the conduct of tlu^ mutinous tltdachment 
of the Now Bouth Wales cor|)s at N(yrfolk 
Island, On tJO F^ab. his name appears m tak- 
ing up six acres of land at Bydney. On B 1 )ec. 
1794, on the dinarturo of Orosa, tha m^for 
commandantof Ua corps, who hod been acting 
as Ueutenant-go varnor of tha oolon7 sine© the 
departure of (iovernor Arthur X^hil -ips [c , v.], 
Paterson suceeodad to the command o? the 
cons and administration of the government. 
In ?tdmiary 1795 he sent Grimes, the colonial 
surveyor, to explore Port Stephens, His rule 
end(Kl on U1 Hept. 1795. It is dear that he was 
alive to the requifi^ments of the rifling settle- 
ment undUovernor John nunt*ar(17wdBSJl) 
[t|.v.\ soon after his arrival, in referring to 
Pat erson’s application tor Itmve.speaka of him 
as * a very valuable oilict^rJ Paterson, who 
douhthms bore much of the trouble which 
was given in 1798 by tha New Bouth Wales 
e<mps, did not aid wally depart till much klar, 
He ww in England during 1798, and was 


admitted a member of the Royal Society on 
17 May. He also joined the Royal Asiatic 
Bocioty. In 1799 lie returned to the colony 
in t-Ue Walker, and in coimectioxi with cerlain 
transactions as lo the victualling on board that 
ship was cemsured by the secretary of state. 
He was now commandant of the corps, having 
received the step of major on 1 Sept. 1795, 
and that of lieutenant-colonel on 18 Jan. 
1798 *, he was at once involved in qun.rrels, 
and one of his earliest acts as colonel was 
to send his major, Johnston, to England 
umh^r arrest, j in September 1801 he n^siated 
an ellbrt of some of the otlic^ers to insult 
Governor King; fought a duel with John 
McArthur [< . v.], and was so dangerously 
wound(Kl tlur. for a time all persons concerned 
were under arrest, in ex])(‘.ctation of Ikierson’s 
death. ^ Yet in 1808, when King withstood 
the action of the corps on the drink quest.ion, 
Paterson went with tlm malcontents, ami 
was humiliatt^d by the success of King’s 
op])OHition. lie seoms at tins time to have 
cmleavouriKl to keep in with both, the opposing 
civil an<l military fa«*ti(ms, and to liav<i hud 
the (jtmdtltmco of noitlu^r. In the serious 
insurrection of 1804, however, he and his 
corps stood by the governor and saved the 
colony. 

On 7 June 1801 Paterson was sent by 
King t.o Port. Dairy mule in Tasmania as lieti- 
timant.-governor, anc instructed to form a 
post of occupancy at such ';>t)int as ho thought 
suitable, lie occupied .‘kirt Dalrymple in 
November, and experitmeed many anxieties 
as to food supply, native unfriimdlimsss, and 
convict insubordination. 1 1 o was also drawn 
into disputim witJi David ( vollins at H obart as 
to Htiperiorit.y of title and jurisdiction. The 
notorious Margaret was in August 1805 s(mt 
to complete h-s sentence under l^aterson’s 
special supervision. 

Paterson, who was made colonel byhrevf^t 
on 25 April 1808, was still at Port Da rymple 
when Major Johnston reported to hixn the 
deposition of Governor William Bligh [f^. v.j 
In January 1809 h© went to Sydney, gnC ad- 
miniatered the government till tie king’s 
pleasure was known* He had approved the 
proceedings taken a i^ainst Bligh by the oflioera 
of the New Bouth "^^ale8 corps, and declined 
to entertain Bligh’s a ipeals that he should 
restore him, filigh nad plotted to place 
Paterson under arrest on his arrival, and 
Paterson wrote indignantly to Lord Castle- 
reagh of Bligh’s conduct. On 4 1809 

he and Bligh signed the convention by which 
the latter consented to 3 fo home *with the 
utmost despatch/ but Inigh had not gone 
further than Tasmania by March, and con- 
tinued to give trouble* Paterson was re- 
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liovcd on 31 Dec. 1800 by the aitiviil of t.lm 
newgovemor, Laoblan jMticqtnirie [q. v* J I Uh 
corpa — now beconjo the lOiJiid regitnent— wan 
ordered home, and he left the colony in May 
1810, amid the enthusiastic farewtOla of the 
colonists. He died on the paasagtj homt*, 
on board her majesty’s ship Dromedary, on 
21 June 1810. 

Paterson was apparently more at homti in 
exploration and study of science than aa an 
administrator or even a soldier, * Tlui weak 
Colonel Paterson/ writes llusden on one 
occasion, ‘thought more of botanical col- 
lections than of extending the cords of Britisli 
sovereignty/ He seems to have been of an 
amiable and undecided character, often gi ving 
offence to two opposing parties by his anxitdy 
to please both, lie was the moat lavish of 
the early administx’ators in hia grants to pri- 
vate persons of the land of the colony. 

Paterson river and mountain in New Sout h 
'Wales and Paterson creek in Tasmania are 
named after him, and it is said that a Pater- 
son’s Bay in the Cape Oobny was for a time 
found on the mays, 

Paterson published ‘A Narrative of Pour 
Journeys into the Country of the Hottentots 
and Canraria in the years -777-8-9,’ Loudon, 
1789, 4to. A second edition and a French 
translation appeared in 1790. His botanical 
collections arom theNaturalllistory Museum 
at South Kensington, 

[War Office records and Army Lists, 1781- 
1810; Eogisters of Eoyal Soo. j l^oggondoril’8 
Hand^vortorbuch; Gent Mag, 1810, vol kxx. 
pt. ii. p. 356 ; Busden’s Hist of Australia, wd. 
i.f see index to vol. iii. sub voce; Hist of Now 
South Wales from the Becords, vol, iij 

0. A, H. 

FATESHULL, HUGH nn (,^.1241), 
bishop of Coventry and Lichli(ild, son, and 
apparently heir, of Simon de Pateshull (el 
12-7 ?) [q. V,], judge, was a clerk of the ex- 
chec^uer, and received the seal of the court, 
hokinp the office called somewhat lat^r the 
chancellorship of the exchequer. He appears 
to have belonged to the baronial ])arty in the 
reign of J ohn, and, his father being then dead, 
received restitutionof his lands in 2 Hem Hi: 
He received several benefices, holding in 
Northamptonshire the churches of Church 
Stowe, Efctingdon, and Oottingham(Bni oo bs), 
and was aorebendary of St. Paul’s, London. 
On 1 J une -284 he was, against his will, made 
treasurer of the kingdom in place of Peter de 
Bievaulx [q. v receiving a grant of a h undred 
marks as stipend. He bore a high character 
for honoura jle dealing, and discharged the 
duties of hia office faithfully. The see of 
Xichaeld having fallen vacant in 1288, and 
M double election having been made by the 


camutM nf Lirhfbdd, win* rlinni^ WilhiMH uf 
Maiu‘lu‘Ktor,Hud llu* munKMal' < , 

tdiOHo *N idudtiHuf Fnrnlmtn q.v. \nHd InU b i Im 
idout having<b‘{*li*MMi t lo' t ht* lung 
a lunvoloHifUt, and Hugh wim uiuttii- 
mously aljotjt t-hriMlnum }L» fnuk a 

moving iniinvoll of Hut latronn of fhf* i*,t- 
dioqu(U\ ilidling tlnun flint lio lof# iho 
clmquof bonnmv Uod had rnllmi Inin fo llm 
euro of mmls- they nil wo|if» nud Im iiis«od 
ouch oft horn ( tv, 2L 

Ho wne ctmsomttiHl at Nownrit, nonr f litild- 
fttrdjon I duly 1240. lio t»|»|nwd i tm itumhs 
ofUnvimtry,who Ihrminl oim« ttt his fwovlmp- 
tors, prohubly with r*»forimoo fo tlio oid** 
scopid right of visltnl hm Coomp, ik p. I T I with 
Atemim l*t 121 1 

ho wont fi pilgrimngo to ftio shrinks of Hi, 
Fklmuud and otlior saints, nnd on itM formt* 
nation nttmidod a roumdl of Inshops hold at 
Oxford, On bin rotttrn Ihouro ho diod ut 
Potterspury, Northnnntmi»»hirtn on H lhn%, 
and was liuriotl boftiro t to attnr of Si , Hf ophon 
in bis vathodral at Liohlh‘hl,in whirh ho lool 
foundod the prtdmmi of thdwioh, ondowing 
it with tho htrmqiriidion and adv4»w#*oit of 
Colwich in HtaTordshiro, 

[Foss’s Judgtm, ii. 4i17 ; Mntl, Pnri*»V rhrnia 

Ann. de Dunslnp, Ann. Motiasi. id, i Lvi, 
357; Bui;, LItt. (Jfaus, h IHt) IhihUi 

Miultix’s HUl, of Bxrheq, ii. 85, 254; HHdgi*<»‘s 
NurfliHmTitwmhlr^ 1. 00, 5116, it, *iWW ; J.ii* 

Fasti, r. 17, 5»l, li. 414, #ri. llttnly,} W, IL 

^ PATESHHLL. MARTIN mifl Itm, 
judye and dinui of Ltmdtm. wui {irttlmhly n 
native tdtht^r of Pattislmll, Non lmm|itoniiiiiro 
'Fwwum). or PaUhull,Htttirorilihini (Foss). 

' Vhuthcr ho was rolatod to Himon do Pati^ 
hull [q. V.] or Walter do Pattmhull q, v.) m 
not known. 1 1 u anpoars as tmo of t to oh'rhs 
of King John in I ill) ( f ji, 

IDH), and in Juno 1215 rmndvod a safo-otm- 
duct to go to tlm king at Windsor t /dir##/i 
Jdtmrum Patmthm, |». 142). tn 1 2 1 7 ho 
sat as a justicu at Wt*stnnusior, iimi wim ti 
justice itinorant f<»r Vorkshin* wnti Norih* 
umberland, after which date ho was con- 
stantly tnnployod as n judge, his tmmu 
atoHmring first in tho commissions for sovon 
sLrosin 1224 (IhuiuAt.n). When in Ifmt 
vnur tlm juKtu»«‘s itiiioniut worn atrsohml at 
-:)unfittthhi h f orilor of Falkos do linmnlil 
(q. V. , and Jonry do {Irnyhroo . v. ) was 
smzec., Patoshtdf, who was am ng with 
Hraybroc. emtpinl (WwMimvmt, iv, m ), m%l 
afterwurda nogotiatod Mwooit Fslkiis and 
the kin • (Annuh sub an.) 

(trantaof forty marks worn mmlo tn him for 
theexpimasH of an ttor inOoiohor l22L and 
of fifteen and twonty-one marks for Hku ox* 
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in July and lio alBO had \im\m 
Inm the Idn^ to koop hay hop^a in Whulaor 
iore^t (Uotud Litaramm Claimnim, i. 471, 
504, 5 It)). IIo hold certain benorieoa in tlio 
arclideaconry of NorthuniTborland {if>. ii. 203), 
the chapel of Borrow and, perhaps, ita mother- 
churcdi of Overbury, Worcoaternhiro {AnnaU 
i f U^oroesterf an. 1224) j waa a pfoixmdary of 
r^ondon, and in 1227 archdeacon of Norfolk, 

In 1228 he was chosen dean of Rt. PaiiVa. 

1 1 (’I was struck with paralysis in 1 229 ( AnnaU 
of Bwmtahkf sub an.), and died on 14 Nov. 
of that Y(air, Ito was famed for his prudence 
and skill in law (Matt. Whstmok. p.^126), 
lie was an indefatipja hie worker. A judge 
who was ordortKl to ^0 as itinerant with him 
in Yorkshire bcggcul to be extmatid, on the 
ground that rateslmll was strong and so se- 
dulous and practised in labour as to exhaust 
tlui strength of all his fellows, and especiallv 
that of the writer and of William de Ralegh 
[q. V.] {Royal If miry IJJ, i. 342). 

' f Foss’s .hulgos, ii. 48B; Dugdalo’a Chron.Sor. 
r)p, 7, 8; Fuller’s Worthios, ii. U16, cd. Nichols ; 
Wtmdover,iv.04(K«gl. niHt.Soc.)j Ann.Moiiast. 
i 7!b iii. (10, B7. iv. 410, 421, Royal Letters 
Heti. in, i. 328, 3*12 (both Rolls Bov.)\ Rot. 
(lhart.., p. lOH, Rot, Litt, Put.. 142, Rot. Litfc. 
<nauM. i. 471, 504,510, ii. 203 (a.l Record publ.) ; 
Madox’s Hist, of Kxchor , ii. 43, 257 ; Le Neve’s 
Fasti, ii. 371, 482, ed. i: ardy.] W. H. 

PATESHULL,?KTER (/. 1387), theo- 
logical writer, was a friar of the Augustiman 
iiouHt^ in I^ondon and took the <.egrtH) of 
doctor of theology at Oxford. When Pope 
Urban olfered chaplaincies for sale, which ex- 
empted monks from their orders, Peter bought 
one from Walter of Diss. Much influenced 
by Wiclifs * De Eealibus Universalibus/ ha 
began to preach against his order, (hie of 
his sermons, in tna church of St. Oliria- 
topher, London, was interrupted by twelve 
friars of his house, and a rio“ ensued, which 
was quelled by the sheriirs and one of the 
friars* His followers recommended him to 
put his charges in writing^. He did so, and 
nailed them to the door 0 : St, Paul’s Cathe- 
dral He charged the fViars with treachery 
to the king and country, and with gross 
immorality, Sir W illiam NeviUe 0 . v._ , Sir 
'Thomas Latimer, Sir Lewis OUdbrd, and 
others gave him encouragement. Thomas 
Walsingham (ad an, 1387) says he recanted 
■on his deathbed. Leland says he attacked 
the sacramentH of the church, the avarice, 
pride, and tyranny of the poye, and that his 
works were sovere y represaed by the papacy. 
Bala gives a list of Patoshull’s writings, or- 
thodox and unorthodox, the latter of which 
•ware burnt j but none are known to be 
.extant* 


[WnlmugTuuu’s lliHtoria Anglieana, ed. Kiley, 
ii. 157 ; Oap 2 :ravo ’8 Chroniclo of Kiiglanil, p.244 ; 
Tnnnar’fl BUdiotheca Britannica; Bale’s 8t’rip- 
torum IlhiHtrium Gatalogus, p, 609 ; Loland, 

Bo Scriptoribus, c. 437 ; Pits, Bo Illustribus 
Auglim Hcriptoribus.] M. B. 

PATESHULL or FATTISHALL, SI- 
MON m {d, 1217 P), judge, probably a native 
of PattiBhiill, Northamptonshire, where his 
family, and ■ )0SRibly he,htdd the manor under 
tho prior 0 ? Dunstable, received charge of 
the castle of Northampton by the terms of 
the award between John and the chancellor 
William of Loi^chamn [q. y.] in 1191, and 
appears as one oi the king’s justices in 1193, 
In 1195 he was sheriff of Northamptonshire, 
EHS(a, and riurtfordshire, and continued sho- 
riif of Northamptonshire until 1204, During^ 
tho reign of John he seems to have been chiei 
;u8tice of the common pleas division of the 
'ting’s court, commissions bciing issued to him 
byiiame, < with others his companions.’ Mat- 
thew Paris speaks of him as chief justiciar 
of the whole kingdom {Ohronim Mt{jora, iii. 
29ff , but this seems a mistake. He was one 
of t-ie justices for the Jews, and in lli)9 re- 
ceived ‘from the king two houses in North- 
ami)ton which had bobuged to Benedict the 
Jew. John also gave him the manor of Ro- 
thersthorpo, muir Northampton, and ccrt;aln 
wood land. Jlo probably held the manor of 
Bletsoe in Bedfordshire, .laving perhaps ac- 
quired it by marriage. A tine of a hundred 
marks incurred bylum and ahother justice for 
having granted certain litigants a term with- 
out royal license was remitted in 1207. ITe 
a'opears to have been stmt to Ireland by the 
hhig in 1210. He fell under the king’s dis- 
-deasuro in 1215, John apparently suspecting 
'iim of complicity in the baronial revolt, and 
hislands were seissed ; but the abbot of W obuni 
defended him and m,%de his peace with the 
king, who in December restored his lands 
(Fctient Molkt p. 94). He acted as judge in 
March 1216, and, as hie son Hugh received 
restitution of his lands in 2 Hen, IH, it is 
"probable that Simon died in, or about^l217. 
He had a son, Hugh de Pateshull ,q.v.], 
bishop of lAchfield. and probably another 
Sir Simon de Pateshull [q. v.] Simon bore 
a hiyh character for wisdom and honourable 
deal.ng. 

[Foss’s Judges, ii. 100 ; BugdHle’s Grig. Jurid., 
Ohron. Ser. p. 5} Rot. Litt. Claus. 1 . (11, US, 
114, 200, 244, ed. Hardy (Record Publ)} Hat. 
Litt Pat. p. 94, ed. Hardy (Record Publ); Rot. 
Chart pp 52,131, 184, ed. Hardy (Record Fubl.)y 
Mndox’s History of the .Exchetuer, i, 235, ii. 
316, 317; Matt Paris’s Ohron^cti Mtyom, iii, 
290, 542 (Holla Ser.) j Bog. Hov. iii, 130 (Rolls 
Bar,)] ' Wt, H- 
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PATESHULL or IWriBHAl.L, Sin 
BTMUN OB \d. Iii74), jiidgo and kniglitj wan 
either a younger son or a grandHOU oi* Simon 
de Patoahull {d, 1217 P) Ji. vA jiidgiS and^ 
seems to have succeeded to tlio oi 

Bisho 7 Hugh de Patesludl [q. v." , his brother 
or perliaps uncle, who died in^ 12 1 ; for lit tUi 
more than a year after the bishoVs death hc^ 
was engaged in a suit against the priory of 
Dxinstaolo, with reference to the lease of 
Grimscote, in Cold Highatn, Northampton- 
shire (A malm MonaUld^ iii* 1 d 1 ). II(\ appears 
in 1257 as one of the king’s justices, and as 
■ ustice for the Jews I 262), lie 

aeld the manor of Bletsoe, by service of one 
knight’s fee, and is called therefrom the lord 
of Bletsoe (Mlractda Syimmu (fc MmtfoH 
ao. Eistt AKTOBE, p, 106), ' In 1 25B Ida, widow 
o: William do Beauchamp of Bedford, in- 
vaded and did much damage to his manor of 
Crawley, Buckinghamshire, From 1260 to 
1262 he was sherilf of Northamptonshire. 
He joined the baronial party, and was with 
Simon de Montfort the younger in North- 
ampton when it was besieged ;iy the king in 
1264 {Amalm Mmastki^ iii, 220), and was 
in Kenilworth with other baronial h^adiirs 
when it was besieged in 1266 {ih. p, 241). 
About Ascension day 1273 he was very sick, 
and, expecting hia death, demanded and re- 
ceived "Ke rites of the church ; he became 
speechless, but, a relic from the '^ody of Earl 
Simon de Montfort having been applied to 
him, he recovered and went to Evesham to 
offer* there (Miraoula^ u.s.) He died at Easter 
1274. He was succeeded by his eon, Sir 
John de Pateshull, who paid a relief of forty- 
six shillings and sixpence for his land at Grims- 
cote to the priory of Dunstable, and died in 
1290. John’s son Simon, called the younger, 
married Isabella, daughter and heiress or Sir 
John do Steyngreve (CnL Qmmloykum<i pp. 
504, 526 ; DxrouALn, Barmaga, ii. 144 ; the 
editor of Annalm Mormtm^ ii. 401 n, makes 
Isabella the mother of Simon, and widow of 
John), and inherited his father-in-law’s lands 
in Bedfordshire and Yorkshire in 1294, IL* 
died in 1295 before receiving knighthood, 
leaving a son, 

JoHK EE Patbshuli (1291 f-1349), who 
was about four years old at his father’s 
death, and was in the king’s wardshi'o. He 
married Mabel, sister, and eventua^y co- 
heiress, of Otho, lord Grandison j was sum- 
moned to a council of magnates in 1385 
dera^ iL 916), and receivec a summons to the 
parliament of 1342, but no later parliamentary 
summons, and his name occurs among the 

militaryservioe in 1345 
ni. 62). He died in 1343, and was suc- 
ceeded by his son William, who was bom 


about* 1322, did not r»T»d\o yi Huunn»*in* !*i 
•Hirliiimont, imd wiflnnu m lUiiUj 

leaving hw Jonr Hybill. wijV of Str 

Utyger de BentiHntmiu Alte»% with of Thonunt 
\Vakt‘, ; Mabel, wife of Wnffer de Faneon-* 
berg, wlunnheri ted Patiif*bnil; and Katlio* 
rim% wife of Sir Utdieri dt* Tndeiduun, hist 
coheirs, among whone deneendant n the barony 
is in alH'yiinre, 

(Aua.de Ihnmtap. ap, Ann. lV1oim»*t. iu. 151, 
215. 241, mK 865, 401 (HoUn Her J , lioberiV^ 
(’al.tHmeul.pp A(H, f»2*H li» eot^l FnMd. IlymerV 
Ftmlem, i. 202, ii, H50, ulO, HdO iBwMrO 
KiHkung(U**N i’hrrut. de p. 100 G*fOndi^n 

Hue.); liktytin*.'HViHit,of lleijfor*Miire,p, Marl, 
Her.); Dugditle’n Ita^mege, ii. i 4*H ; nnifd»»«peV 
Pciu’age, p. 37»1, ed. Nireja««; lir*dgen'«» 
ampttmHliire, f. 5, 200, 20T.} W, lb 

^ FATEHHULri, WALTHU or, id, PA’b’b 
jiulgn, appears try havr* reHid**d in Uerlford- 
shire, anti Ik drwfilwut by b’olb<r hi* of Aeee*i« 
tano. In 121H be was a jiottiee if inerunf lof 
Bedfordshire, Buckinginiiiothire, nml of her 
shirea. Being in I22' sberilf t*f lledbml* 
shire and Htn’kitigiminKbirtsmi tilllee fb«f be 
held ftw four yearw, ht«, in eonjotietton wifb 
Henry tie Braylmw [t|, v. , wie» ord*’r»»*t bv 
the king tn cauHe the mst'r* of BoiBord, the 
strrmglndd tjf b'alkeK de Jrp v ,fo l»ii 

demtuislunl. He t\m\ sluyrf ly Iwdbf** IH Ami^, 
12»H2 {Mtwptn t* HutHfin Fimniiu b 2251. 
Whether he was any ndHiitoi to Sonon d«* 
Pattwhiill [tji V,] or Martin de PaiimbnU 
[(|. V,] i« not kntfwm 

[hkiHs’s Judges, \i 440; Dumkle'ii CJmm, 

* 0 . 7 ; Rot. Liu, CIhus, i. 581,042, Rjit^rpm a 
Fin. i. 225 (both Iteeord pubbij W, IL 

PATEY, aHAHLEH HKlHIHK Hlh 
WAR!) adiiMrsL non of Fi»oi« 

mander CharleM Batey, rme t*f live bmtben* 
whoaerveil in the navy durbigthe Na|wfletmm 
wars, and whoso Kimii Htitl graiidaoto* lmv« 
followed in their fotOateps, was l«»m in iHilt, 
andontcrod the navy in 182 L He wm mi* 
motod to the rank «ff Ueofeimtit on B lee. 
1836, and after serving in the Ckdeilotim ami 
Princess Charlidte, fbigships in the Mwliter* 
mnean, wns in^ 1840 first lieioenani of lim 
Castor frlgHte, In which he took part in the 
operations on the roiwt of Hyria, am! in tht 
bombardment of Acre, Cin the followinn 
^ 6*^1 4 Nov. 1840, ha was promoted to ihti 
rpk of commandir* He commamletl thn 
Besistanco troopship, from March IW 2 | 

^ pmit-mnk on 18 May 
1^46. In 1851 m was ippointed fo or« 
gamse th« grmt rtiih of fmm 

laverpool to Anstmlk. mi wm present «»tl 
by ths shipowners of Liverpool witn a meet 
of plate m ftoknowledgment of hb wirvicw, 
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In Docembor 1852 ho cammiasionod tlio 
Ain])liLion ; but in tho following yoar a aovovo 
injury, lor which he received a pension, 
coinpelhid him to resign the command; nor 
had he any further service afloat. In 1857 
he was appointed superintendent of the packet 
service. On 9 Feb. 1864 ho became a rear- 
admiral on the retired list, and was advanced 
in due course to be vice-admiral on 14 July 
3871, and admiral on 1 Aug. 1877, In 
1866 he was ax^pointed administrator at 
Ijagos, whence he was removed, after a few 
months, to tlie Gambia. In 1869 he be- 
came governor of St, Helena, and on the 
abolition of tho ollioe rt^tired with a compen- 
satioji grant in 1878. Oti 8 May 1874 he re- 
ceived the O.M.G, lie died at Newton St* 
Ijoo, near Hath, on 25 March 1881, leaving 
one son in tho civil service. 

[C)’Byrno*H Hav, Ihoi^r. Diet,; Navy Lists; 
Times, 29 March 1881.* L K, L. 

PATEY, JANET MON AOII (1 842-1 894), 
contralto singer, was born on 1 May 1842 in 
Ilolborn, Lotulon, where her hither, a Scots- 
man named Wliytock, was in business. Sho 
recirived her lirsl instriudioii In singing from 
John WasH, and in 1860 madt^ Imu* iirst pub- 
lit*. appf^araniie at Birmingham at a concert 
under tlu^ auspices of Janu^s Stimpson. She 
sang und(»r the name of Ellen Andrews, and 
with much success, but was so overcome by 
mu'vouHuesH that; she h>st her voice compk^-ely 
for six months afterwards. While under 
Wass’s guidance she became a member of 
Lt^slie’s choir, At one of his concerts she 
filhul a vacancy caused by Mme. Sainton- 
Oolby’s absence, and thus found an oppor- 
tunity for distinguishing herself* The pro- 
mise she exhibited was so marked that s:eps 
were taken immediately for furthering her 
musical education, and she became a •’mpil 
successively of Giro Pinsuti and Mme.^ims 
Iteeves. In 1865 she made her first concert 
tour, travelling through the provinces with 
Mme* Lommens-Sherrington and others, In 
the following year she married John George 
Patey, an operatic and oratorio singer of con- 
siderable reputation, and sang as -orincipal 
contralto at the Worcester festival with a 
conspicuous success, which was repeated at 
Birminsrham in 1867, and at Norwich in 
1869. Next year she stepped unopposed into 
the position of principa„ English contralto, 
left vacant by the retirement of Mine. Sainton- 
Dolby, In 1871 she visited America with a 
numtier of distinguished vocalists, and on her 
return appeared with unfailing rejularity at 
all the provincial festivals, and a" the prin- 
cipal metropolitan and other concerts, with 
e'^er-increasing success* 


In 1875 she went to Paris, on the invita- 
tion of Lamoumix, the Frtmch musician, to 
take part in four performances on a grand 
scale of ^The Messiah’ in French. There 
she received every mark of popular favour, 
and was engaged to sing at a conservatoire 
concert in the same year, when her per- 
formance of ' 0 rest in the Lord ’ was so im- 
pressive as to lead the authorities to engage 
Tier for a second concert. A medal, struck in 
commemoration of the event, was presented 
to the vocalist. In Paris Mme, Patey was 
favourably compared by the critics to the dis- 
tinguiflhed singer, Mme. Alboni, and among 
Italian musicians she was generally known 
as tho English Alboni. 

In 1890 Mme. Patey made a prolonged and 
triumphant tour in Australia, New Zealand, 
China, and Japan, and other countries. On 
her return to jJngland she contemplated re- 
tirement from public life. At the end of 1 898 
she began a farewell tour throu :jh the English 
provinces. During its course sue appeared at 
Shcliield on 28 Fe d. IB94; but the o.xch.mnent 
of the enthusiastic reception acKJordt^l her 
brought on an attack of a'*)oplexy, and she 
died in the concert-room. I?>h(^ was buried at 
Brompton cemetery on 6 March. 

Mme. Patey’fl voice was a pure, sonorous 
and rich contralto, bf'autiful at its best in 
quality, and sufficiently (extensive in compass 
to enables ht^r to sing innumerable omt;orio 
r>art8 and ballads, in both of which she was 
Lor twenty-live years unrivalled. 

[Mme. Patey’s death called forth warm eulogies 
from the press, the 'rimes, besides a memorial 
notice (1 March 1804), devoting a leading article 
(2 March) to the immediate cause of her death : 
and the other daily and weekly papers published 
memoirs. See also the American Art Journal, 
17 March" Musical Oourier, New York; Bir- 
mingham Weekly Post ; private information.] 

B. H. L. 

PATIENT or PATIENCE, TIIOMAB 
(d 166B), divine, after apparently hohliug 
some benedee as a young man in the Eng- 
lish church (pref. to hm JOoatrim Bap*^ 
U^n/C , ^ went out with other godly mmietars 
to New En^:land ’ between 1630 and 1635. 
Boon after his miration he began to entertain 
doubts on the po nt of baptism, and * resorted 
to many meetings [of the independents] to 
have good satisfaction of their coctrine and 
practice before joining with them in com- 
munion^ {%k) He heard one man preach 
fifteen, sermons on the subject, and at 
the time ' knew not a sin de soul who op- 
posed infant baptism.* Bu" after ^ searching 
many authors night and day/ he at lengt i 
experienced a mystical revelation of light 
which lasted for three days, and felt that a 
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*tnie repentance was wrouglit in* him. A 
warrant was out at the time to lirhifjf him 
before the general cotirt of Now Mtiglarul, 
and shortly after, when tho first N(nv llhig- 
land law was passed against haptislH (Ifi Nov. 
1644), he returned to England, lie was at once 
chosen as colleague or assistant to Williatu 
Kifiin or Kifibn [c . v.}, pastor of the baptist 
church in Dovonsairo Square, Loudon, 
signed the ‘Confession of Faith of those 


lu juitswor w i(uw i/ippurs Jin[)vu 

London, 1645, of Daniel Featley [q, v.] Tin* 
preface to the second edition (Kiili) also bears 
!?atient*s si nature, but before the third was 
published ( ,65 1) he had kvll-. London. Patient 
and Kiiien were unwarrantably aoctised by 
Thomas Edwards ( Qmgr<^na^ i, B4) of layiiig 
hands on and anointing with oil one Palmer, 
a woman in Smithfield. 

Patient signed the < Epistle Dedicatory * 
to Daniel King’s ‘A Way to Sion/ T..ond(m, 
1649, and he also subscrihod an epistle en- 
titled * Heart Bleedings for Prohissors’ Abo- 
minations ’ (London, 1650), from tlm bapt.ist 
cliurches in London, directed specially against 
ranters and quahers, 

On 8 March 1649 Patient was chos(m hy 
parliament as one of the ‘six able ministers* 
who were to he sent ‘ to dispense tlie gospel 
in the city of Dublin/ wit h a salary each of 
200^. a year, to be paid from the revejuwjs of 
Ireland {CommomWoumala^ vi. 879). Pa- 
tient accordingly accompanied the array to 
Ireland m June or July 1649, and was at- 
tached to General Ireton's headquarters. On 
15 April 1650 he writes from Killumuy, 
shortly after its capitulation (28 March), of 
the kindness received from Cromwell, and of 
the success of his ministrations with Ireton’s 
wife and Colonel Henry Cromwell "o, v 1 
daughter and son of theTrotector f 

Papers, p;?. 6, 7). Tha following yatir 
he was with Ue arm-T at Waterford, and 
soon afterwards eettlet in Dublin, where Im 
became pastor of a baptist congregation, and 
^aplain to General John Jonas 'id. 1080) 
[% ’^“0, liad married Oromwell’s sister 

(cl Jones, iettera, Hist. Soc. of Lancashire 
and Cheshire, 1860-1, p. 216). Ha was a> 

, ^®P“f’y-ffovernor, lo 
preach before him and the council in the pro- 
testant cathedral of Christ Church, Dublin, 

215). Crosby says he also founded tha well- 

** Keating; 
but of this there aipears no proof. “ 

(Thtolob, State Papers, ii. 218) speaks of 


A M d ,11. « 

HU auahn itist ruiigh'gHiiim, LJ %vfiu*h Mr. 
Pnti(nu*(‘ H pastor, from whoso t'lnirrh floHo 
orproiitahloomploymouf tloo tiooliiUMbulv p 
hut Pivtitmt iiouds *tho list tif !ir uamo^iqi-* 
'.loiulotl to HU *A»hlrtN?4 from tho Daptisi’d 
Jhi'isliaus iu Duhliu * profoSfiiHg btyalU autl 
attaclimont to thf* Protorfor, protmblv on 
fimmiou of his rofuntug tho inht of'hintf 
iu 1657 (llitooK, iJmi **/ f/irf /‘an/ufi*), 
4*15). (hiHduly l6o9 PafioujI vvu'Nt tloworiho*! 
fishdmplaiii (trthogouoral ofilrorH*! 

Dom. IflfiU ilP,p. IHb HoroiimiotDfi 
Euglnmt about Kifithnml imf hmgnftor wmit 
in Fristol ns HHsistaut to Hoiirv 
.10 April 1670', miiUNiof of iho 6rf6 baptist 
chimm in tho Hihav or l’Vinr% now ui King 
Htnmt (Fum.nu, AVss mitl *»/ 

mit m /^V#Vo/, |), 215). Dnriiig ilm mavof« 
alty nf Hir John Knight Jq, v. j at llrLfol 
(lisHtmtors worn sharply porsomifo*|, ami mt 
40ct. lOtt’IPafimiti with i'laana^ Mwin^^anil 
Edward Torrill (tp v.l, was sfutt to pri>4on for 
“waiiching, Patiout roniaiitod prit.om«f at hatst 
“">hroo tnouths, and at tin* uo^t sostiions w*aa 
;:m>hahly romamiiHt 5tr refusing to pay thi^ 
:hu*H impOHoti, 

lu IjlttO Patii'Ut rotnrnod to his formnf 
splmro in London, hottq' sot a tari on Juno 
1666 as cn-'msttir wito Wdoam Kdlim nt 
DovmishiroSqmirot^nirnh, Hanford litioOvs 
and Kilhm porformiHi tim tdliw ttf laying mi 
, of hands. Thu ptngni* was raging nf 
the moat ing-lumsi*, and within a nmnih, on 
20 July D66, Pationt full a viotim to iin 
ravages, llisdnatliiand burial on tin* sniHaast- 
‘-ityiam pwonlod with mmdt stdomnit v in 
tlm church bonk nf 1665, His will t P.C*Jih 
182 Mien) was nrovtal, tin 2 Aug. \m7, by 
hiH widow, Sam t Patitmi, wh« wan tlm noj^ 
Inpitun, 

Pathmt wrote ‘Tha Dnntrina nf Hatitiim 
and the Distmrtmn of tim Covenants " (an 
Httank tm infant baptism), Immlon, 1654. 
UuHwas answowl in *CInb*b’s Inlmriianrn 
m C annnn. Hy E. W, [EdwartI WarrwiL i 
^ Army m tmlaiul/ l^itnlnni 

^ HttHtaaa, 16, HA 125 j 

WJsonw IIist, nf Dmsimtin ' t‘h«ivbs«, 1. 4SL li 

Haiiisi«, ih 42, ifims/i 

«5ia. 54 1. 

Sr ^******* ^*^**^1. 1545. na 

' 74, 75} Mtmita Hook nf Dawiimhim I4n«wr« 

Ohuroh, per Iter, 0. l», HrKHjfi nmHnr; Inter* 
matien fwm the Itev. K. B. t’ndwhill ; Confi*. 
i» “**’**' Dneiimente, UA., pp, 

ir *^*’11 *38, 8il {twii pMbllrittlaiM 

of the Hanjenl Kmil Mm..); Full.}’. Bliwiimi 
^0 -iw of Diiwnnt In BHwnI, »p, »« 317, 3|g, 

n!uf*)*r‘T Cfmwetl. 1 . 218: Nlek>dl«'s 

Qrigimd Lattim and Papars nf Hiafa fmm Hit 
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ColloctioiiHof John Milton, 174H, pp. G, 7 ; Piko’w 
Anciunfc Mootini^-HouHos, pp. 34, 3G ; Wood’s 
(londeiEiBod Hist, of tho Q onmM.1 BaptistH, 1847» p. 
113; The Doctrine of BaptiBUi, at Dr. Williams’s 
Library, Gordon Squaror C, F* fd. 

PATm, WILLIAM (/, 1548-1680), 
liiatoriaii. [Seo Pattmit.I 

PATMOPE, PETER GEOIIGE (1786- 
1855), author, son of Peter Patmore, a dealer 
in plate and lowellerv, was born in his latliePs 
house on I/ucl ^ute Hill in 1786, Jlis motlior 
was a daughter of the German jminter 
Baockennann, several of wlnnso portraits are 
preserved in Hampton Go art Palace. Patmore 
declined at an early age to accede to his father’s 
wish that he should follow lus own business. 
He adojited Uteraturo as a profession, became 
the intimate friend of William Ha/Jitt and 
Charles Lamb, and an act.lvo journalist and 
writer in London, In literary circles he was 
b(%8t known in coniuHjtlon with the ^Now 
■^Imit.hlv Magasslne/ of whioli ho wots editor 
from Theodore Hook’s death in 1841 until 
the periodical was acquired by W. Harrison 
Ainswort.h in 1856, Patmoris was also a 
frequent contributor to tbe ‘ Ijibtu’al,’ the 

* Westminster/ and * UetrospectivtP reviews, 
and to * Blackwood ’ and the * Loudon * and 

* M onthly ’ magassiiu's in tludr early ami best 
days, Several of Lamb’s most oharactoristtc 
letters were addressed to him, as wtsre also 
the curious epistles subsequently collected 
by Hazlitt under the title of the * Liber 
Amoris/ Patmore’s two beat-known works 
were; 1. ^Imitations of Celebrated Authors, 
or imaginary Etj acted Articles/ London, 
1826, Bvqi a :ourt;t edition ap-mared in 1844, 
with the t-tle slightly modified and humorous 
preface omitted, The authors imitated were; 
75lia, Oobbett, Byron, White, Horace and 
James Smith, William Hasslitt, Jefirey, and 
Leigh Hunt* 2, * My Friends and Acquaint- 
ances^ being memorials, mind-portrans, and 
personal recollections of deceased celebrities 
of the nineteenth century, with selections from 
their unpublished letters,’ London, $ vole. 8vo, 
1864. These gossiping volumes were filled 
with personal notabiha concerning Lamb, 
Campbell, Lady Blesaington, R. Plumer 
Ward, H. and J. Smith, Haalitt, Laman 
Blanchard, li.B, and Thomas Sheridan j and 
the critics of 1864 (eaoecially in ^ the 

* Athenfctim ’ and ^ North Aritish Review/ 
May IH65) rebuked the author severely for 
their triviality and inconsequence; while the 
fact that the praise so freely accorded to 
R, Plumer Ward was absolutely withheld 
35?om Campbell elicited a storm of comment 
in a cormapondence which ran in the 
*Abhemeum’ for several months, Of the 

VOb, xuv. 


roniaindcr of Patmore’s works (several of 
which were issued anonyinoiiBly and are 
diflicult to trace) the more important wore : 
3. ^ Sir Thomas Ijatirenee’s Cabinet of Gems, 
with Biographical and Descriptive Me- 
morials,’ 1837, fol. 4. ^Ohatsworth, or the 
Romance of a Week,’ 1844, 8vo. 6, * Mar- 
riage in Mayfair/ a comedy, 1854, 8vo. Be 
also wrote * The Mirror of the Months,’ 
1826, Bvo, and ' Finden’s Gallery of Beauty, 
or the Court of Queen Victoria,’ 1844, 8vo. 
Patmore died near Hampstead on 19 Dec. 
1 856, aged 69, Tie married Miss Eliza Ro- 
bertson, and left, with other issue, Mr. 
Coventry Patmore, author of * The Angel in 
the House.’ 

[Gent. Mag, 1850, i. 206 ; AlHbono’s Diet, of 
English Literature; Lamb’s OorreHoondenee, od. 
Ainger ; HaKlir.t’s Ilbor Amoris, ed.Lo Galliouno ; 
Times, 23 Nov. 1892 ; Brit. Mua. Oat. } • private 
inforniabion,] T. S. 


PATON, ANDREW ARCHIBALD 
HBl 1 •*4,874), author and diplomatist, son of 
Andrew Paton, saddler and government con- 
tractor, and Anne Gilchrist, his wife, was 
born at 75 Broughton Street, Edinburgh, on 
19 March 1811 (Edinburgh Parish ..tegis- 
tors), At the age of twenty-five he lani ed 
at Naphis, and walked thence, with staifand 
Imapaack, to Vienna. Thereafter travelling up 
and down among the .Eastern European states, 
and also in Syria and Egypt, he acquired an 
accurate and extensive insight into the man- 
ners, customs, and political life of the East, 
which, with descriptions of the countries 
themselves, he communicated to the public 
in an interesting series of books, In 4889- 
1840 he acted as private secretary to Colonel 
(afterwards Bir) Georg© Hodges in Ej?ypt, 
and was afterwards attached to the yoLtical 
department of the British staff in Syr'ia under 
Colonel Hugh Henry Rose (afterwards Baron 
Strathnaim; [q* allowed the rank 

of deputy ossistant-quartermaater-general In 
1843 he was appointed acting consul-general 
in Servia, and in 1846 was unoifioially em- 
ployed by Sir Robert Gordon, then ambas- 
sador at Vienna, to examine and report upon 
the norts belongingto Austriain the Adriatic. 
In 1*368 he became vice-consul at Missobnghi 
in Greece, but in the following year was trans- 
ferred to Lubeok, and was on 12 May 1862 
appointed consul at Ragusa and at Bocca di 
Cfattaro. He died on 5 April 1874. He 
married Eliza Calvert, and had issue. 

His works were ; 1* * The Modem Syrians, 
by an Oriental Student/ 8vo, London, 1844. 
2. * Servia, or a Residence in Belgrade, ^o,, 
in 1843-4/ Bvo, 1845; 2nd editten, 1856. 
3* * Highlands and Islands of the Adriatic/ 
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S voK Bvo, 1849. 4 ^Tho MamoluktiHi: a mul fivo in lh»' iifti'rinHin m » nn nf 
Komance of Life in Grand Cairo/ B vok. Hvo, ant! a«l iff’ rtf krimd awl knt f Inf w vtwin| 
1851. It was republished in 1801 under the ho usually mljtwminh with nfhers #if niwil^ 
title^ Meliisiua: a New Arabian Nl^hta* Hn-* liJerHryfitsfrs, fM.lMhn 
tertainment.’ 5. ‘The Goth and thti lliuii his bottle of ale un4 * bn tied In^mittj/ or 
or Transylvania, Debreodn, Posth, and ^nwiMled skate nml Mni»m«.* A*« «« 

Vienna in 1850/ Bvo, 1854 0. *Tho Bii4 obadc of Hf . Gtli»s i^trufk ebni^n ho tmp and 
garian, the Turk, ami the Goman/ Hvo, . refin’d t»t \m house tn lenly HfiuA rh^in, 
1855. 7. ^Keaearches on the Danube and ' Among others who usihI *ti mei^t hitn in fh 0 
the Adriatic/ whkdi ia an adaptation efln- tavern was Gonsfahh* fhe inhhsher* wha 
formation given in some of tln^ prevhmH states that he fieri ved from nm and David 
works, 2 vols. 12mo, 1HB2. B. * tliaiory of Hf’rd grtmt deal of itdbrnmtem im llm 
the Egyptian Revolution, from the Period snbjeetttf iwedmin getierabandfh*’ literatmij 
of the Mamelukes to the Death of Malunn- of Heotlnud in partiindaf* f\m* 

med All/ 2 vola, Bvo, IBBB. 9. ‘Hlodehes Dothhti 

of the XJgly Side of Human Nature/ 18(17. Ulimrvnnd hisntifetuarian met tn|iogra|ihiml 
10. ' Henry BoylOi otherwise Do Htondhal/ kimwleflge wi»re tdared fri’idv at fheservi 
8vo,1874. ' ‘ ^ " ' 


[Prefaces to some of the above works ; All 4 
bone’s Diet, of English lateruturc ; Foreign 
Office List, January 1874 p» 158, Jaiumr’ IH75 
p, 268.] t* l\ 


both rtf l'liiglisb and Heotii4* ant 
GfUigh, hi the prefitee u% hi» s*woiid mlitbn 
rtf * rtfit isti 'ropograpliv/ refers lot be vnluabh 
assintam*** bf* hail ffwiimod *by Dm int|«N 
fatigable nDetilmn of bis verv tngenimm and 

•oAmAXT TkAtrtn fji umn oommimmative friemt, Mr. < h’Mfge Puton rtf 

PATON, DAVID y*. Ubn -'UQUh thmstmtorndmusei Mdmtmrd*/ Among of Imrti 
painter, executed portriuts and modalbmia mure or less w*ere iin ,idif«Hi i»» hi#» eom* 
m the latte lialf of the nimimiit ions were lemi Ibdes, lb»ho|t IVnwt 

A portrait of Graeral Ihnmaft Daiyell or |yti4im,Demm«tAleorgef1irtlmers,ttnd Davli 
Dalziel [q. v.l at Bmne, LmUtligowH.ufi^, i« Twinmlumes 


yrivatn mnmlnfion tl*e one e,m.i«Hng of 
^ ‘Lrtttersfrnm dimeph Uitson, Hi«i.,lotleorgw 
hiB name. and the date 1093. Paton/ tH’ilD and Dm other of ♦ leOteM from 

[Cat. of Loan Exhibition of Works of the Old Th«mms Ihiroy, John f^ttllendor tif t Vaigronh, 
Masters and Scottish Natp Portmits, 1888, |Uvid Herd, ami «Dmr« to 5\ttm/ 

1884 ; Bryan’s Diet, of Painters, ii. 28b IHao. Two large voliimeii of hUm 

d, r* trt Grtugit are %\m% in the Adviieates* Idhmrv, 

PATON, GEORGE (1721-1807), SeottWi and have not Inmt* mhh«lieil, Tlie «tify 
bibliographerandantiquary.horn in 1721 , was ind«|Hmdimt vfminlmt' on of Ihitim to Uter»» 
thesonofJohn?aton,aboolcflellarin01dPar*« turn ii the imlei to IdmUa'* of Ditseoftii’i 
liament Square, Edinburgh, his mother boing * Hiiitoy of B^oDand/ unh-islmd in l7Ba 
a granddaughter of George Mossman, printer AlDmtigh an Indefatigal/w ntdleetor of Imnki 
to Queen Anne. After rec©mn|a goododii* and antimiitite, Paton aavnd Umi, hut liinfe 
cation he became assistant to kfl father, and it after Dm agn of anveitty by tliti faibir# 
ultimately a partnerwith him in the busimms 5 of the bank of llmham, llartinuf, Us ih* 
but about 1760 both were compelled to retire In IBDO Ckmatable itideavmiriMl to iiartnri 
on account of having been engaged in a oau- the iiiflimime of the Ditkii of Moabiifthi 
tionaryo^bligation waioh they wore unable to on hi« behalf, but wiDimtt Bumm m. i, 
meet. The son shortly afterwords obtained 897-0). Ho dW on i Maroh I BO?, it 
a clerkship in the custom-house, at first at the ap of oigby-nofon, liii booki worn 
a salary of only 304., which was ultimately sold tne name year, the amotinl* 

miaed to 70/., but it was subsequently, in iiig to 1,858/,, and hb mantiiofinta, pHnlNii 
accordance with new ordmance of govern- co ns, and antlqultioi warn dlitiariod in 

Notwithstanding his meagre There IfanoHralt of Paton In Kty*i«Rdlii* 

succeeded by frugal Imng m acquiring an burgh Portmita’ A itnall piiftmit*a prifati 
extensive antiquarian library and a valuable plate, was exiicuted la 1785 , and i amwlnr of 
collection of antic uities. He is said to have aim in ohalk b preierved by the Anliqutr^ 
)een m the h^„t of going to his duties flociet** of IMlabnrgh* Twti nortiwli, 

thing, and to have breakfasted between four Gslleiy, Bdlnbaif b* 
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[Kay'S Edinburgh Portraits; Notes and 
Queries, 2nd sev. x. 249, 509 ; G<*nt, Map:., 1807 
ii. 977, 1809 i. 348, 1812 i. 440; Ardiibald 
Constable ami his Corruepondonts.] T. F. H, 

PATON, JAMKS (d, 1596), bishop of 
Dunkold, descended from the family of.Bal- 
lilisk, Kinross-shire, was ordained minister of 
the parish of Muekart, Kinross-shire, in 1567. 
He purchased from the family of Douglas 
the small farm of MuchartmiL, which the 
Earl of Argyll is said to have persuaded him 
to convey to him in return for the appoint- 
ment to tho bishopric of Dunkeld, Paton also 
promising to give to the earl a certain share 
of the tithes (Kmith, iSrottM JUtihtnHf ed. 
Kussel, p, f204). Paton succeeded »lobert 
Oricliton, who had joined the queen’s party. 
It was Crichton, aiid not Paton, who, after 
the capture of the castle of Edinburgh in 
1573, was confined for some time in prison. 
Paton’s letter of appointnnmt to the bisnopric 
was dated 16 Eel). 1573, and the letter of 
his consecration 35 .1 uly 1 573, On 27 April 
.1573 he took an election oath to King James 
tts the only true and lawful sovereign 
I\ C* ^cotL ii. 233-4 ). At a meeting of the 
Ijeneral assembly on 36 Aug. he was delated 
for receiving the name and hot exercisingthe 
olfice of a bishop within the botinds; for not 
procecMling against papists, and ohiefly the Earl 
of AthoU and divers others within his bounds ; 
for a simoniacal paction betwtam him and the 
Earl of Argyll touching the bishopric, and 
for voting in parliament against the Act of 
I)ivorc(uneut ((lALumtwooi), Wl 2BB). 

He confessed his oversight in not execmting 
sentence of excommunication u '^t^^nst AtholL 
and his wife, and was commmujKl to confess 
his fault publicly in the cathedral of Dun- 
keld on a Herd’s day, in time of service (fA 
p. 303). lie first sat as a member of the 
privy council 8 March 1574-5. At a session 
of the assembly in August 1574 he promised 
to pronounce sentence of excommunication 
against John, earl of Atholl, within forty 
days; nevertheless, at the meeting of the 
aasembh in August 1575, the complaints 
against -lim were renewed, and a committee 
was appointed to reason with him (t5. ■O'O. 
347-8). Einally, in April 1576, the assem’SCy 
decreed that, having been found juiltv of 
simony, he should be deprived of jiis oi^ce, 
ai^’ainst which decision Paton appealed to 
i.w lords of parliament («5. p. 860), Decrees 
were further “oasaed against him in 1580 
(j5*p, 465) and' 15B3 (iL p. 681)JI)ut he con- 
tinued to defy them. 3n 9 Feb. 1680-1 
the privy council decreed that * as he had 
no function or charge in the Reformed Kirk 
of this realm,’ and was thus leas worthy 
to enjoy the patrimony of the bishopric, he 


should be required to provide out of it for the 
rejief of his predecessor (Beg. P. 0. SeotL iii. 
356-8). He was succeeded in the bishopric 
by Peter Rollock [q, v.l He died 30 ,'uly 
1506, and was buried at Muekart, where there 
is a tombstone to him with the following in- 
scription; Macobus Paton do Middle DaUi- 
link quondam eyiacopua de Dunkeld, (lui 
obiifc 20 Julii 15 )6.’ He had a son Archi- 
bald, to whom the king made a gift, 30 May 
1574, of the altarage of St. Peter in Dunkeld 
for seven years, to enable him to study gram- 
mar in tlie school of Dunkeld. 

[Keith’s vSeottish Bishops; Scot’s Fasti Kccles. 
Scot. ii. 778. 837 ; M(4ville’s Diary (Bannatyn© 
Olul)^ and Wodmw Society) ; Calderwood’s and 
SpotiHwoofVs Histories ; Reg. Privy Council Scot!, 
vok ii. hi.] T. F. H. 

PATON, JAMES (d. 1684), covenanter, 
was born at Moadowbank in the jiarisli of 
Fenwick, Ayrshire, where hia father had a 
farm. TJ nii 1 near manhood he was emph ly od 
in agricultural pursuits. According to one 
account he went as a volunteer to tHumiany, 
and served with such distinction in the wars 
of GuHtavus Adolphus that he was raised to 
the rank of captain, According to another, 
he was prtment with tho Scots army at Mar- 
ston Moor. With the rank oi* captain, he 
fought with groat gallantry against Mont- 
rose at Kilsyth, 15 Aug. 1645, and escaped 
umnjimi(i during the tight. After the de- 
feat of Montrose at. Pliiliphangh on 13 Sept, 
he returned homo to Fenwick. H© took part 
with the |)(K)pls of Fenwick in opposing 
General Middleton in 1648. With other 
Scottish covenanters he, however, sinporled 
the king against Cromwell in 165) and, 
accompanying him in 1651 into England, 
fought for liim at the battle of Worcester on 
8 Sept. After the Restoration he fought, in 
command of a party of covenanting cavalry, 
on 38 Sept, 166d, at Eullion Green, where lie 
had a personal encounter with Sir Thomas 
Dalyell "q. v." He was also at the battle of 
BotaweH Bridge 22 June 1679. He was 
excepted out of the indemnities passed after 
both battles, but succeeded in lurkinj safely 
in various hiding places, until in 1684: he was 
taken in the house of a covenanter, Robert 
Howie. Dalyell on meetinj him is said to 
have stated tnat he was bota glad and sorry 
for him. The fact that he had fought for the 
king at Worcester atoned in DalyeU’s eyes for 
much that was un.justiflable in ts subsequent 
behaviour. He severely rebuked an insult 
that was offered him, and is supposed to have 
exerted special infiuence to procure his par- 
don. Lauder of Fountainhal mentions ^hat 
Paton * carried himself very discreetly before 
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tlie 1 ustiiceB ’ ( tlutonml A utwi% p. 1 1 j 

was s(intonctHl to bo hfUi^Hul at tbo 
market on 2^ April, but wan iviuMovofi UU 
9 May. Ho wan thou mWm 
tlio teat, but a q\ioruiu of tlu^ pnvy ooumnl 
conld not bo obtaimul to ropritsvo him. f 

rilowio'H %Uh WorthioH ; \V<»<ln»vv^H SullVHnjcM 
of fcho Church of Hcotland; bittulor t»f 
tainhaira Historical Nuticun in tbo pHnimiyao , 
Club.] 'I' I’' 

PATOK, JOHN RTAKKOUi) 

1889), gtmoml in th« tiuVmu army, «nii of. 
Captain .rohn h'orboH Paton, Ibm^al oti^yi- 
woera, born in 1821, waa oducutod at t ho Maat 
India Compan/rt military mnninary at Atl- ' 
discombe, and in 1857 obtaiuod a Pon^ul 
infantry cadetflhip. ()n-5 Oct. 1 8 1(1 ho wax 
appointed licuttmimt inthu I4t h Ho»|ial nati vo 
in&ntry, with which ho mwd at tho hatf lo 
of Mafiarapore in L845, tuid in tho Hlhti ; 
war of I84i-4J, boin'jf prosont at tho hatfloa ' 
of PerozoBhah and {^obrium (medal and fwt» , 
claepa),and in the ojcpoditinn to Kat-Kangm I 
under Brigadier Alexander Jack [ q. v*] Ah 
a deputy aaeistant qiiartermaiter-goin'ral htt 
served in the Punjab cam mign of iH-tH It, 
and was present in the aihLirat Rainnnggur, 
the “oaasa :e of the Ohenab, and tho hattloM 
at Sadoo-apore and Ohinianwtillfth, whom 
he was severely wounded (medal andclftHpH), 
In 1860 he served with the eximditiem uiidijr 
Sir Charles James Napier aga.nst the Afrl- 
dees, and was present at the forcing of the 
Kohat Pass, near Peshawur (meda-), He 
became captain in his regiment on 8 lAth* 
1861, and received a brevet majority tho thiv 
after for services in thePunyab in 
As brevet Heutenant-oolonel and assistant 
Quartermaster-general he served with the 
force sent to suppress the Gogaira iniurrea- 
tion in 1867, wnere he commanded the field 
detachment from Lahore, which was tlime 
times engaged with the enemy. While Paton 
was thus employed, his regiment— the 14th 
native infantry— mutinied at Jhelum. He 
was appointee brevet colonel and deputy 
quartermaster-general in the Punjab in No- 
vember 1867. He joined the Bengal ataf 
corps on its formation, and became a major- 
general on 29 Oct. 1866, He was quarter- 
master-general in Bengal in 1868-8, and was 
in temporary charge of a division of the 
Bengal army in 1870. 

Paton, who during his active career had 
been thirty times mentioned in desoatehes 
and orders, was made a O.B. in 187^ He 
became a general on the retdred list on 1 Oct. 
1877. r© marri d, in 1852, Wilhelmiaa 
Jane, daughter of :ihe late Colonel Sir James 
Tennant, L0*B,^ H,E J,0.S. He died at Ms 
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ri’ibdMMi'pi IVrrm*l^ \V,, 

Piittui iiMf 1*0 vonbi’nni wtfh rt»i(»n#l 

Ji4ui a ib’Hfr*fd »»!' date, 

ft iu<d in 

Pi*r?»jd»»m’V ♦<(’ pMii WdlMiiM^drd inhimn, 
(hdi'fitln, l*d.} fhroHgh »*i<vurt| 

udi.fi<m«t 

I ImdirtU n»t 1 \ri*n dtitiNi; 

AdthiHHimUi*, I HIM, 1*. U7U t H M, il, 

P ATO N I M \ H V \ N X , nO nr wun U M m 

ik*n'jdi‘*)i » fhil' i4di*ii| 
dnuuitfi’r nf 1 PrtfMtt, n 

Id Kdinhufifh wilt nu luimh^tir %\ny^r mi» thi* 
viMliii, i.vn»* tiMm mi MdMdn‘r|i i im OiltUmr 
iwj li»'f mHfh*»r,H ’r»iwh»rd i*f iXuie* 

r*m Ikiih, win n hi rtuiihd n*Munn and a hiw 
of niid h*‘r j, rrtndmMf h»’r. Amu Xiroll, 
Imd Mujtni’d fhf* Mf idinifigihii 

vimHm lh*< lhd»f* mI' t'MtMl»'rhMid wlmn 

M« hii* way Mi Ihdltwiiui, Miiry Ann PaMm 
and hur a g«»Md MMM»irrtl !rnift« 

tug. hut Him Hloli’MMMif itm* H«ry AiincMm* 
HMHini fur |iuldi»‘atiMM »{ flm ng** id hvu 
may h»i I'lmhlMd, At idgti*, h»»w»»vprt ulie 
«|i|Wrinl «l |iuWm r»MM'»iri# »» a »itigi’r, |i«i^ 
fumiMf MM tliM harp himI 
mmurtM In H), and nvifud iNiUmnXmdf* lo 
thr Phhkmimh* and * Ah^HiMidi'rV The 

family HoHlml in ItiiMdMn iit l«il» mid Mini 
PfttMM Will* liimnl lliMrt* Him NMhdiiy and 
mmw privatM rMMMMffi* ; Iml il wan imimm di*« 
cidml timi ItMr htmlih r‘»ndMfMd a u*iii|iMrapy 
ndlnMtiMnt frum puldiM hfi* dMiMmlili*, Afwr 
an inturvalMf yrar»»,dMriMg whndiHamurt 
Widdm, jtiM * gavM \mr um Him harp 

amt maimfiiriMi sIim Imr vafMMr as a 

vmtal Ml, In {MlSKIahM apinmrMd al ilitihi and 
in iHill at IlimlingdMM. 

In IH22 atm Hiititnl th** !l«yniarki»l com- 
pany, ami *m K Aug, i*i*»«yi«l Him olmmolaf 
and mualc of Huimiiim in Hm ♦ .^larriag# of 
Figaro,* ThU ratlmr tmaMiiiig part hIim pwr« 
formed to tho •atiafacHoM of oriHni, and aim 
ifttfwanla flibd Hm rdl*H* of Iho i ’myitoiia in 
the iama miofi, of iioaina i«i Hm ^ tkrbar of 
Sovilla,* of Lydia In * Morning, Nmm, and 
Nighty and of Polly in Him * BoggiPa llperA* 
Mils raton afmrwania diattn^itiHlmi] bt*rialf 
at Oovimt Ciarden an Mamlann in * A riaaortM,* 
Hoiotta In * l^civn In a Viila|.*e|* Adrlina in 
the ^Oornadv of and C%m In Ih# 

* HttsnaaJ The orilirs of the day wamt*d fair 
apinit exaggaratml omamoniatltm, hut hi? 
iucMii was nndmihtdli A Ihmightful ar- 
Hole written in IB28 nays ; ^ihi was glfldi 
with extraordinary po wars, not only as relaliii 
to the pbyilotl oritait, hul with an enthix* 
skuni m mteileotw vlgonr of no oommos 
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Ivind. . . . Notyottwent;y“Ono,yntliorttK‘.hui(*,al 
atitainnitnitfl, we are diapoaod to think, are 
ntairly aa great as those of any other vocalist 
in this country, with the slig it vestir vat ions 
and allowances we shall make as we proceed. 
Hhe is beautiful in her person and features 
. , .above the middle height, slender, and 
delicately formed ; her dark hair and eyes 
give animation and contrast to a clear com- 
plexion, and sensibility illuminates every 
change of sentiment that she has to c.xpn^ss, 
. . . Ler compass is A to 1) or K, eighteen or 
nineteen notes.’ At that time her voice was 
not (jvenly ])roduced, Ibir execution was 
fncdlo, ‘ no ditlicultius appal or embarrass her. 
hlven in Bossini’s most rapid passages she 
multiplies the notes in a way few matui'e 
singm's would attempt.’ A plate is given to 
show her embellishments in Rossini’s ^Tu 
die accendi.’ ‘Her nmnnei*, exuberantly 
llorid, is the fault of her age, aud in some 
sort, of her attainment. . . . She imitates 
Cutalani. . 

Miss Baton’s father ha'll insisted on her 
briMiking olV an engagement with a ymmg 
medieval man namec. Blood, who went upon 
th(^ stinge for a short time under the name 
of Hav s. Afterwards she became on 7 May 
th(5 wife of Lord William I’itt Ijonnox 
[((.v.], but from him she freed herself by 
divorce in the S(mUiHh courts in 1831. In 
the saim^ year she married Joseph Wood, 
a tt'uor singiir. 

Her repiitation as a dramatic singer was 
peatly enhanet‘d when, in 18124, she took 
the part of Agatha In U)er FnuschiitrM’ A 
still greater trmmpli was her impersonation 
of Uexia in ‘Oberon/ of which Weber con- 
ducsted the sixteen rehearsals, besides the 
*)erfomance on 12 Ayril 182(1, two months 
'before his death, *Bae was created for the 
part;^ ‘her enthusiasm for the music was 
great/ he wrote j ‘ she sang exnusitely even 
at the hrst rehearsal/ The * Harmonicon ’ 
declared that Mias Paton never sang with 
more ability and etfect. From that time 
Miss Paton was considered at the head of 
her profession. She was not excelled by any 
coT)temporary in lier mastery of the art of 
singin 

In IHtU she was engaged at the Kin 
Tluuitrc, where she sang in ‘ La Ceneranto-a* 
mul other Italian operas. Returning to 
Drury I^uie, slie took the part in 1882 of 
Alice in ‘ Robert le i liable/ She then went 
to reside at Woolley Moot, Yorkshire, with 
her husband. In 1840 they visited America 
for the first time. After their return Mrs. 
Wood retired to a convent for a year, but 
she reappeared at thel^rincess’s Theatre and 
at concerts, in which her husband was also 


engaged. They finally settled at Bulcliflb 
Hall, near Ohapelthorpe, and it was there 
that Mrs. Wood died, on 2 1. July 1884, aged 
02. She left a son, born in 1888. 

Her sisters were singers. Isabella made 
her (16but at Miss Patou’s benefit at Oovent 
Harden, 1824, as Ijctitia Hardy. Eliza sang 
at the Haymarkot in 1888. 

[Diet, of MuHiciutis, 1827, ii. 271; Georgian 
lilra, iv. .800; Grove’s Diet, ii. 672, iv. 715; 
Parke’a Mannoirs, ii. 203 ; Oxborry’s Dramatic 
Biography, V. 10; Ilamonicon, 1823, passim; 
Uuartorly Musical Mag. v. 101; Weber’s life; 
Busby’s Anoedotes, i. 46 ; Musical Recolloctiona 
of the last Half Oentuiy, i. 08, 133; Aus Mos- 
cheles Lobon, i, 120, 211 ; Clayton’s (lueens of 
Song, vol. ii.] L. M. M. 

^ PATOK, BIOBARl) (17 16P-1791), ma- 
rine painter, was born in London about 171 G. 
He is said to have been of humble birth, and 
to hav(^ bemi found as a • )oor boy on Tower 
Hill by Admiral Sir Ohartes Knowles [q. v.], 
who tdok him to sea. For many years he hold 
an appointmetit in the excise olHce, and at 
the time of his decease was om^ of the general 
(wscoimtants. How he acipiirod his art train- 
ing is unknown. T’he earliest record of him 
as an artist is in 1702, when he exhiblt(ul 
wi(ph t,he Society of Artists two -lictures/The 
Action of Admiral Boscawen oHCape Inigos/ 
engraved by William Woollett, and ‘Tho 
Ta!dn i; of the Foudroyant, in the Mediterra- 
ntmn, by the Monmouth/ which was etched by 
himself, These w<*re followiKl from 1768 to 
1770 by nineteen other works; but in 1771, 
after a very angry correspondence, he re- 
signed his membership. About 1774 ho 
paint, ( h 1 four pictures representing the vic- 
tory of thc5 Russian fieot under Count Orlolf 
ovt^r the Turkish fleet at Oheshmo Bay in 
1770, and soon afterwards five views of the 
royal dockyards, now at Hampton Court, in 
allof whicli the figures were painted by John 
Hamilton Mortimer, A.liA. “q. v.] In 1776 
he exhibited at the Royal Academy views 
of Rochester and of Deptford dockyard, and 
between that year and 1780 thirteen other 
pictures of naval engagements and marine 
sub' acts. 

Ihrea of his ‘pictures are in Greenwich 
Hospital; ‘ The Battle ofiP Cape Barfleur be- 
tween the French and Comhiued English 
and Dutch Fleets. 19 May 1692 ‘ The De- 

feat of the Spanish Fleet near Cape St. Vin- 
cent by Admiral Rodney, 16 Jan, 1780;’ and 
‘ The Action off Sicily between the English 
and Spanish Fleets, il Aug. 1718/ In the 
Guildhall, London, are four pictures by him 
of the deience and relief of Gibraltar, and 
another of the lord mayor “proceeding by water 
to W’estminster, in which the figures are by 
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p. 165; Bryan’s Dictionary 
rravers. od. Uraroa and Arin«trnu| 3 f, IHHH. a, u. 
261; Bcdgrate’B Diofcionar** of Artints of thn 
BnffUsh School, 1878i Bxlii ;nti<m Oatalttgu**M of 
the Incorporated Sodoty of Artieta, 1762 47/6 ; 
3Royal Academy lilxlubii-ion Oataln^?ttcw, 1776 « 
1780.1 
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PATON WAIJ4*1RH 11011(1828 iHimi, , CniiilMKimipi ami \U*\n nM mi N^n inilj 

l3Sib.34 W S;r3cr ;ai^ “ iH? 

born in WooB(8-AU«y, J)unf.-rmlims i ' , 

27 July 1828, In early yours ho uHniHlml ; PAritUIK t*H4 Bhli, *»mM anil *♦ 
his father, who was a \lamuslc-dosijj;m*r in j Imrtt in aT.'h«*ri^UMiUy ihimohI t Widiii, 

that town, but in 1848 ho bocumo intorowtinl i^aridn*!, wan umii ♦»! I al}«*rmn«, i 

* ‘ ‘ .. t . i .1 . rnlilne, 

pif 

year no exmouca me urnt aiuti in’iMiiiuMi inir mhi 

uk 

EfOV 

Ji\I 

was accepted by the Iloyul Bcottmh hi%’» AiUdyihs now iloni n lifilii*fi 

demy, of which corporation ho was olcntinl . fm'tnw ^itrromiioil Hy Ihnomi trf<t*|w», lit 
an associate in 1857, and a moinber in IBBA. i had a oniinlry Hum*** mh thi* ^vowtorn 
Be contribiitod to tho academy’s oxhihlticms ' mid tboro I ho liiiy Bnoat nin* in 

every year from 1851 till his dottth, In 1858 8811, when ho wan in n r*4d nf 

hejoined his brother, now Sir Nadi, in propur- thf* Ptotn und HouM, The Ihuimit trimw, 
ing illuBtrationfl for Avtoun’s * Lays of the who hud ml tlm lorniMry fruni 
Scottish Cavaliers,^ lubiishoci in lB(fe* From had hoon withdrawn in Hncni w«i 

1859 onwards horea.dediuKdmburfj^h,but In named nlf to the nnrih *»f Iridntid* and aidtl 
1860 he stayed some time in London, making to Milino, fhiidUm t«f North Ihilaradia in 
water-colour fucsimilcs of Turner’s worka at i the onnnty of Antrim. Thi’fo ho oiidwrwl 
South Kensington, and in 1861 and 1868 ho | many hitmdhjw, toiiding nalt h* on Mm iiioitn* 
was on the continent with his brother and taina and in the wmwk in tim iindmnmit. 
Hr. (now Sir) Donald Mackenssie Wnllatm. wintoranf Mmt rogion, Wln^fi at hnmn hi 
He first exhibited at the Royal Academy, had laom mrnh*»ii in ndigiinw iimRor*, lm| 
London, in 1862, and in that year he re* now aapiritmtl nhangn inowuHl over himi and 
ceived a commission from her majesty to he IwHmmo naritnat iit:»r«yer. Af^nr wit ynafi 
make a drawing of Holyrood Palace, lie of botulnge he Imd at niant, in whndt he wna 
was a fellow of the Society of Antiquaries of told that he ulmiihl rettirn to **h*ot!and, hii 
Scotland (1869), an honorary member of the native mntttiry i and another^ iiiformin him 
Liverpool Society of Water-colour Painters that his ship mm mad’ at a |mrt ahnit. t m 
(1872), and a member of the Royal Scottish hundred mi'eii away, ^^tuvinii Ids mnatwr, hn 
Society of Water-colour Painters (1878), made his way to the port, fmitia a shl^gftMng 
Dnriiy the last ten years of his life he was under way, and was, with icimn 
in bac. health, and on 6 March 1805 he sue- taken on board, The carfu wa* |«rMy 
cumbed to an attack of pleurisy, at his house, posed of tht vahmhle Irish wnlfHlfiga which 
14 George Square, Edinburgh. He was buried were a monopoly among t he I rieh pri nom, and 
in the Grange cemetoty there, were in grtatdvwand m thnaiiaLandiai ilia 
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servant of Miliuc, Sucat had learned the way 
of managing them. After a voyage of three 
days t.he vessel reached its destuuiUon in the 
Loire, then the depot for the trade of the 
British Isles (ExnaBWAy). Thence the party 
set out by the trade I’oute across the forest 
or ^ desert,’ as he calls it, to Narbo or Mar- 
seilles, where trade with the east was carried 
on. Arrived at the end of their journey, 
Patrick’s engagement was at an end, and he 
was free to devote himself to the missionary 
life on which his heart was set. 

On parting with his shipmates he was in 
the neighbourhood of Arles, and within 
reach ol' Au.xerro and Tours, and could thus 
take advantage of the schools of Gaul to 
rtunedy the aelici(mci(‘8 of his ediujation. 
II (i does not mention with whom he studied. 
According to the * Tripartite Life,’ he went 
lirst to Bishop Gorman us at Auxorre, and them 
to Martin at Tours. This is also the account 
in the * Fifth ’Hie in Oolgan, as well as in J otse- 
lyn. But it involves a gross anachronism, for 
Klavtin di(^d many years belbre (lermanua b(i- 
cauu’i bishop of Auxorre. Dr. 'fodd iaevidontly 
right in rcigarding Germ anus’s name as an in- 
t.erpolation. Martin (jf Tours without doubt 
%vns tlu^ mast(n' muU^r whom Patrick studied. 
Ht» is fnHjmmtly mentioned in Irish litera- 
ture ; his gospel is said^ to have been pro- 
Htu’ved at I)erry, and his life, by Buljucius 
S(‘voruH, acc()inpani<5S that of Patrick in the 
^ Hook of Armagh,*’ of Germanus little or 
nothing was known in Ireland. The time 
Patrick spent with Bt, Martin is stated hy 
Oolgan and tlie * Third’ and * Fifth’ lives in lus 
collection as four years, which corresponds 
with his own account in the ^Oonfession/ 
that his stay abroad was only ‘a few 
years.’ 

When Patrick returned to his parents in 
Britain, his mind was full of the project of 
preaching to the Irish, In a dream a man 
named V ictorious appeared to him and handed 
him a latter, inscribed ‘The voice of the 
people of Ireland ; ’ he seemed to hear voice® 
:rom the west of Ireland, saying, ‘Come, holy 
youth, and henceforth walk among us,’ 11 1 ® 
parents and older® urgently adviaed him not 
**.0 venture among the heathen Irish. Much 
affected by their entreaties, a further trial 
awaited him. He had told a friend, in con- 
fidence, of a fault committed at the age^ of 
fiCt tum, and this was made an objection 
to his consecration as bishop, apparently be- 
fore a British synod. He was thirty years 
old when the charge was revived against 
him, and had thus i ust arrived at the ago 
for conaecration. 

Hero his personal narrative in the ‘Con- 
fession* faCs us, Of the extant ‘ live®,’ the 


‘Tripartite,’ which is in Irish, is the most 
complete, and, with some additions and 
corrections from the ‘life’ by Muirchu in 
the ‘ Book of Armagh,’ supplies the most 
trustworthy information accessible, We 
thus learn that he went abroad to be con- 
secrated a bishop by Amatorex or Amator, 
who, according to Prohus and the scholiast 
on Fiacc’s hymn, was bishop of Auxerro, 
who died in 418. On his consecration, he 
assumed the name of Patrick or Patricius. 
Keturniug to Britain, he stayed there for an 
uucortam period. At its close he set out for 
Ireland, accompanied by a misaionary party. 
The^ date is matter of controversy. Dr, 
Whitley Stokes calculates that he came 
‘about 397 ; ’ but as he was born in 373, was 
thirty years of age before lus mission com- 
mcwcec, and did not come directly to Ireland 
after his consecration, wo^ shall be safer in 
adoptiing 405, the date given by Nennius. 
The erroneous postponement of ttie event to 
43:2 hiiH led to much confusion. 

landing at tlie mouth of the Vartry river 
in the county of Wicklow, and miHU.ing with 
a hostilerec«^pt itm, ho ro-ombarked, and, sail- 
ing alonjc the east coast, touched at Inis- 
*‘)atri(jk, Iroiu which he passed on to Stran;^*- 
i?ord Lough, where ho anded.^ Dichu, tho 
local (‘.hioftain, granted him a building known 
as tho‘ Babhnll ’or barn. Il(jre lui continued 
‘ a long t inui, sowing belief until he brought 
all the Ulstermen by the net of the Gospel 
to the harbour of life.’ Among these was 
Mocluuulq. V.], whom ho ovontualTy ordained, 
giving him a book of the Gospel, a ‘ monis- 
tir,’ and a crossier, named theHitech. The 
menistir, from the Latin miniatarium, was, 
according to Dr, Lanigan, a case containing 
* a copy <if the Goapels and the vesHek for 
the sacred ministry.’ On similar occasions 
he sometimes gave ‘ the seven books of the 
law,’ i.o. the ‘ l leptateuch,’ or ‘ the four book® 
of the Gospel.’ A ^-otirney to Tara and a 
conflict witli^ the Ir.ng and hi® l)ruick--a 
story abounding in ‘ fables partly prodigious 
and partly ridiculous ’ (Lani 0 A 2 j)— - are said 
to have taken place at the first Easter after 
Patrick’s arrival in Ireland ; but a calcula- 
tion (Todd) show® that thus seven months 
only would be allowed for the conversion of 
all Illster, which must have been the work 
of years. The visit to Tara could not have 
taken place until after 428, 

^ Patrick insisted on a strict discipline among 
hia followers. Bishop Mel, one of his party, 
was left at Ardagh in the county of Long- 
ford, and was accompanied by a consori- 
sister, who resided witli him. Unfavourable 
rumours of the relations between them reach- 
ing Patrick’s curs, he came to make inquiry, 
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whou tlie lady ^iniaoutfui lipmi'lf rnn’yiiijc ', 
burning’ embers bar ahanubh^ n.H nn t'vi- i 
deuce of her innoctince. N evert hchuM rivk 

is credited with having foinutihited a vaimn 
at a synod which ho is «uid to have hold wit li 
his disciploB Auxilius and iHsoruintw nhonl. 
460, to the efioct that; * men and W(»mmi Hluntld 
he apart, so that tln,^ niimo r>l‘ the Lord ntny 
not DO blasphomod/ At Magh Hhwoht^on 
the borders of (Javan, was tho idol (hnitj 
Cruaich (British PonnornudiiinF), vovorod 
with gold and silver, witli twtdvc 
idols around it, covewl with hmss* It 
had fallen aslant, and the snuilhu* Ilguroa 
had sunk into the ground^ wp to thoir 
heads, an evidence of the diudinii of idolatry. 
Having founded a church ht^ro, ho pnswod 
over the Shannon into Kosconumon. Thorn 
he purchased some land, which paid for 
•wita a mass of gold, from which the placo 
became known as Ttr broth a, * the laml of 
the ingot/ One of the (uumos which c<nj* 
tributed to the succosb of his mission was 
that he paid his way, tis he mentiems mm\ 
than once in his ‘ Oomi^sshm/ lie ovidt'Ht ly 
came wall provided with funds, and the ‘ IVi- 
partite,’ exaggerating this, tells ua that onn . 
of his prayers before he entered on his mis* 
sion was that the Lord would gmnt him * m 
much gold and silver as the nine eonipanioim 
could carry, to be jfiven to the (hml [ Irish j 
for believing’ I h& was particular in 
turning gifts laid on the altar, he tolls u«, 
his object being to make it clear that Im 
was completely (iisinterested* In the county 
of lloscominon he had an interview with 
two of the king’s daughters, who, fintling 
him and his party engaged in prayer by tho 
side of a well in the early morning, asked 
them many questions about the Cloc of tho 
Christians. Ultimately they were instructed 
and baptised and received the Eucharist. 
They are said to have tasted of death, i.e. a 
deatn unto sin. The writer of the * Tripar** 
tite/ however, took the words litomlly, and 
describes their immediate death and burial, 

In Magh Selga were three piTlar-stmuis, 
probably objects of heathen worship, whiidi 
-’^atriok appropriated to Christian use, hy in- 
scribing taem with the words Jesus, BLter, 
and Salvator, in memory of the three lan- 
guages on the cross. 

Passing on to Mayo, *he left two salmon 
alive m tne well of Aghagower, and they will 
abide there for ever/ Such sacred ^sh were 
populaHy believed to be not uncommon in Ire- 
land, Thence he ascended Oroagh Patrick In 
the county of Mayo, the scene of the legend of 
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hWui|w,rtpjuirf’uHy nribmiif^d Im ln<? hdbiWi^mi, 
wlin wuro un iimlif’d tn rmilVir nrdf’fw, vnum lu 
hiiii, imid u» wMiu imi * AlplM»lj»’i ’ Inr Hnuii, 
ppubaldyitn f'lf’iui'uiai) Unniuntrcnw 

uifm,whilu lu» wm im r»'lir»uii*uit, *lm*» 
hmid Wi’m* unlilrl'llUpnmb^rfli uiul itiji fmlli/ 
«nd diHpliuiHtul hmti by i imi iiu» 

Muilnhiu «iid Hmdudhinitt 

aUfUlu'r tiiiU' iif»tinn*»d * 
dummim* wiHtfuil cttii^idhitg Pafrivk, mill 
wi*ro v»uimiri«d by timu. nmn nf Pimritik*i 

ftdlmwurji, Hi«hnp MavrnrHmmiMi bidd lliu 

niliciMif Mdiaiupum/ jmri «if fun dully Imiug 
tm carry tb** *»«iui mu bin fw^k mvur dtiibndt 
pliti'UB, MnidViribfumi ivm* »lfni*witrilii plauwl 
at C lugbi'f till hi»bn »j find Pidriuk gui** bim 
tbu^^dmnmmub mr^u wbudi Jmiudyu lurmsa 
obrisiuntury , Tlu«» vurinuft ndu* m hnw in t bu 
Muwuim m rkduiiru mid A H in I Mibbiu IV 
cniuIHiuns Inul d«wu by limit fmr ilm* rptmi* 
pitto in tbo vflujf mf bmbMp mf Hbu I y , art* 

Hint thn cmididntu iimiiit, V 'mf gmml npjmitr* 
anco, widl luirw, a nmn with mum wtiu imiui 
wbmn bath V**« Itmrtt midy mnn rliild/ tin 
ntmKuurnHfUi hf* lmi*if»wud mil liiiti a 
crosior, n munintir, mul « • iHdaira/nr wriiiiig 
tiiblut. 

Pntrick’i* ruUgifut* i»biiurvitfii*i*a am Hmti 
diwrilimd ! * All tbu IValiui and f Ivmni and 
tbo A|Kimly|Mirt, ami all Hpirmnnrraittmliw 
of till* Hcriptnrt*, Ito olmnUHl mmry mA 
fmm vtw»2ti*ri on %\m ovu mf Hiiiuky until 
>thm thirt, hinir m Monday bn wnwUI iiul 
travel. 

The nbange wbblt CbriiHanily prtiidiiood 
in the dmnytnour of tV Irmli obinf- 
tains ^ive rise to tho quaint stoi^ of bkifliiini 
son o," Niall, wliono apptuirinoa hn iiiipwtna 
at hi» reguisst, afitr bli eimviu*»io«i b tdning^ 
Ing hw miatums ami making bim tal or, 

«t has boon amrtod tbai bu s mnt Mvtn 
yearn in Mwnatur, bnl Hn l#angfiti mM 
MA m tvidmtee of it| whiln 
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Zimmer ))eli(iVOH lie only paid a Hying visit 
thither. Local tradition attrihutos the chris- 
tianising of the southern coast to others, and 
particularly to Ail bo, Ciaran { Jl, 50()-“6U0) 
"q. V.], Loci an [q. v.], and Ibhar [q. v.] 

It seems to iiuve’ biHiu at an early period 
that Patrick founded his first mission settle- 
ment near Armagh, Peeling the want of a 
centre for his work, ho applied to Dairo, the 
chitiftain of the place, foi* a site on the hill. 
Luiro refused this, but gave him a small fort 
on the low ground, whore .Patrick qroctod 
some circular or beehive houses. This was 
known as thel-i'ort of Macha, and here ho and 
his companions had their headquarters ^ for a 
long time.' Ultimately Laire granted him 
Ardmacha, the hill or height of JVIacha, n<.)W 
Armagh, on which he built his church, which 
has since been the seat of the primacy. Ac- 
cording to Bishop lioeves, * a long train of 
political and religious events* probably inter- 
vened between these two grants, Rechnall 
or SecundinuH, one of his chief assistants, who 
resided chietly at the Fort of Macha, coimposed 
a panegyric on him, which is still extant, ^ It 
is an alphabetical poem in Latin, descriptive 
of his charact.er and teachiim, and, like the 
Hllonfeasion * an<l ‘ Letter to Qoroticus/ quite 
free from legendary mat-ter, 

It was probably in Down or Antrim that 
the massacre of' his Christian converts by 
Cer(‘tic or Corot icus, king ofAilclydo, tooK 
phuie. In his letter to Ooroticus he ex- 
presHcfi deep indignation at the ermd out- 
rage, and recmints the denunciations of scrip- 
ture against the enemies of God. 

There is a strpige contlict of opimon as to 
the year of Patrick s death. The popular date 
is 4f)3, but its only foundation is the assump- 
tion that, having come in 4B2, he laboured 
sixty years; but 4*1:^ not being admissible, 
the date of 498 must be abandoned. Tire- 
chan and Giraldus Oambrensis give 458, 
the Bollandists 400, and Lanigan i?65. The 
datt) accepted by Mr, Btolies is 468, and ia 
doubtless correct. The dilferenc© of opinion 
as to his place of btirial ia equally great. The 
places named are Saul, Lownpatnek, Armagh, 
and G last onbury, while several authorities say 
he was like Moses, as no one knew where be 
was buried, W e may take the evidence of St, 
Bernard on this point as decisive. He was the 
friend and biogra^ihcr of Mahiohy, archbishop 
of Armagh, and must have had the best infor- 
mation. lliaaeaumtis that the renminsof St, 
Patrick were at Armagh In his time, i.e. the 
twtdfth century; and there is evidence that 
they were there long before that date. His 
, :rave was termed by l^atin writers Lipsana 
Patricii, i.e. the tom 0 of Patrick, and by the 
Irish Ferta, * the tomb,’ a name afterwards 


given to the Fort of Macba, in which it was 
situated. Pilgrimagca were made to it, and 
the psalniB to be recited on such oei^iiHious 
are mentioned in the ‘Book of Armagh.’ 
The sacred oh'ccfca associated witli him were 
also proservec. there; they wore his bell, his 
crosier, called the ‘ BachalL Isa,* or stall of 
Jesus, and a copy of the New 'restament be- 
lieved to be his. The boll is in the Musoijiu 
of Rcienco and Art in Dublin ; the crosier 
was burnt at the Reformation ; the ‘Book of 
Armagh * is in Trinity College, 

IVitrick’s extant wox'ks are the ‘ Epistles,’ 
consisting of the ‘ Confession * and the letter to 
CoroticuH, and an Irish hymn, all of which 
are cousiden^d genuine. The canons of a 
synod attributed to him, Auxilius and 
Isserniuus, have been published; but they 
ari^ ailmittedly interpolated, and in their pre- 
sent shape cannot be earlier than the eij^ith, 
century. Two single canons are also attri- 
buted to him—nne relating to unity, the otluu^ 
to appeals to Rome ; the hit t^er corresponds 
with a longer one in the ‘ Book of Armagh,* 
and ia attributed to the eighth century by 
Mr. lladdan ; a more exact calculation proves 
its date to be between 864 and 790 {Ilk- 
iw*y oftM Ohnrek Irelmul)* A tradition 
names lum as one of nine appointed to revise 
the pagan laws of Ireland, the result of their 
labours being the ‘Benches Mor;* but the 
form in which that collection now exists 
belongs to a later ago. 

The syslematic m astatements in tho early 
‘ lives* respecting the date of his mission were 
clearly introduced in order to give greater 
importance to Patrick’s position, W!ien the 
Irish came in contact with Aug nstino^ of 
Canterbury and his cler 7 , in the xigiiming 
of the seventh century, taey seem to have felt 
that the learning and culture of those men 
who came from the capital of the world with 
the prestige of a papal mission threw into 
the shade "heir humble and unlearned saint. 
Hence a spirit of national pride led a party 
in the Irish church to ascribe to him a learn- 
ing he never claimed, and a Roman mission 
of which h© knew nothing. Further, the 
Homan clergy were urgent in pressin ' their 
observance of Easter on the Irish cnurch, 
and to this end it was important that Patrick 
should be supposed to have come from Home. 
The special mission of Adamnan to Ireland 
in 697 on the Easter question gave a further 
impulse to this movement (Zxmmto). Pa- 
trick’s stay in Gaul and his studies there wore 
exaggerated and his travels extended to the 
islands of the Tyrrhene Sea and Italy. 

The new importance attributed to jim de- 
manded a higher position for his sea, and this 
, is one of the objects with which tho ‘Book of 
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Arinagli^ was oompikd, a» Dr. 1‘t^trit^ hm 
shown, in 807. When the fnlae tfitniry tif 
Patrick’s Roman mission was fully 
it was necessary to assign it to a Inter < nto 
than the authentic facts of Patrick’s cnrour 
warranted. For Proapefs^Ohroniclij’ autho- 
ritatively stated that Pope peleatino soitt 
Palladius, whose mission failed, &« * first 
bishop’ ('primus episcopal ’) in 4*11 tothii 
Irish, who at the time were believeri in 
Christ Pad Bcotos in Ohristum ert«ienUis ’). 
Patricks Roman champioai oonstHiiiently 
averred that Pope Celeitine alio lent Itim, 
and, if that ware so, since Oeleatine died in 
that year nutst have been the date of 
Patrick's acceptance of hii credentiali. Ihit 
the early bio'^mihers of Patrick prcelvetl 
the further diEcu-ty that if Prcn’ jera aecoimt 
of Palladius were to be adoptee, it followed 
that Ireland was a Christian countrv whim 
Palladius arrived in 481, and that the mn» 
version of Ireland could not therefore, on this 
evidence, be attributed to him, and atill hm 
to Patrick. To evade this inftirenoe another 
device was resorted to. wortli 

were misquoted bv Muirchu in the * Iktok 
of Armagh/ who aiirms that Palladtui came 
' to convert the island * (* ad insulam min- 
vertendam ’), and he havin ' failed in the 
attempt, the work remained ;ar Patrick. No 
one has hitherto noticed this pervembn of 
Prosper’s words. 

In order to meet another difficulty iwrliing 
from the wilful postponement of his mission 
some thirty years, oocu-jatlon had to be found 
for him during that period. Aooordiag to one 
account he was engaged in study. In contra- 
diction to his own wordsj another says be 
was wandering in the islands of the Tyrrhene 
Sea-^ strange oooupatioa for a misiiioiiary 
passionately eager for the conversion of Ire- 
-and. In a -ike spirit the neossslty of adding 
an additional tutor was aeknowisdM, for 
St, Martin flourished too early to aot as 
Patrick’s tutor at so late a period as 4IK) or 
thereabouts, and therefore Germanoi was 
interpolated (Todd) r hut, unfoitunately for 
the or^itof the wr:t6r, he ii pl&oed M<»% 
instead of after, Martin. Again, If tha oom- 
menoementof hiemiMion WM to tie paM ip o ned 
from 406 to 482, Amatmr, who dlMh^lS, 
was tM wly as hie oon^tor, and ^r»> 
tore Qelesto « jom^ wth Aaator, (^^t« 
dftte of the latt^e dealt. ' 

^%h8Mimtly CloafesiloB,%e * Bnletle 

^ ** iiwm into 

to whieh hU 
hie arriril 


T . I', 
^tr 

1- I , 
It 

M "I 


,.4 i, 



in Iroimid liti hr' ws# siiif y ymm ulil, A 
imriimiHil I h»» A rniagh id l In* * C 

wiflt ilio four f»*h**ri» tn Frani^it tad 

Hng!ttmi4i»*Wii ti Wn mutibittfl iaa 

tiiusi tl»i»ri»iuhg*ni»i fur flii# inriKiii* 

Hmdf mt«l imlit athtpfini liy t in party 

who fovmifiHl »ii,t iinw tredifom to ilii<iiroy 
the t»vidfiicf» a it HimiUrl in tii 
Unit draft of i »p * rhrfniirfii * nf ierkniui 
HciitMs ( Itl* » l| Pelrirk Wtt*i mil imiil in have 
ftilhiwtHl Pftymliifii, hit! f^larietitin nfiiffwar^ 
iiifvr|wdrtli*»l wiinkni4i»m * Ital Pal rirk b m 
his tiiiaaittit aa Pafln«tiiiii’)i aurr 
oniitraat btwiHui mmiiiianutiimts a^ 

tlio gimnum na^mlfk \mh ni timi limit, m ihe 

bfdiii lhat Iwti w»trr» rnfifiij»m| i^i, 

tint mtiMiiiiiiiiry fif |J^ 

*('imfi»aiiimi/ ihitMihtw {Imgr^at Itiamnitum 
of whom no many iimriol* witfit tnlih Thui 
twii Pafrioku into ttsMitnivt, and two 
httfiah|ilai't»« had to Im itiviitilial, wham^ 
a irnng llo« tttf*oni»i4ilitnr'ii«« (hat rharaHarke 
1 1 *» iradititinal amointiiMf iil« lomh. TIm* two 
Pat ricks afipnar for ihw Ural limoiniho* Hymn 
of Fiaoti,* whort* limy am miitl In Imvn (iiad a| 
th« aatim limw ( Wianiat^n In i hia m nee 
tlia idea in it* ritdinmnlary ilaga« A lillle 
lalor I hoy afodialtiigimihml aa Pal rirk 
Of tlinoliW Palrirk, and Palrii k llm Aposltt* 
Ho mrato day* won* wnin aintigni»<l tti ihrmi 
hui thf* a|aaiflo, with hie ov*»f*growing l4i 
of inirartri^ bttotma thn jottpitlar hivtinril% 
wldlif Patrmk Hi»ni»r grat^naliy fodial from 
view, and its the later liieralnre la mfm 
hearil of. 

Nfitwllhitantiing ihe iniunnotitiiable dl^ 
flmiltiei whirh ilitiaiMwfy jhai aiiiry of l%lrWi 
tnvolvea, It was aiiimeiianilly imlmed tiff m 
the Iriab jpeople by an anlive |iany in i»» 
land, ihii wfta rendeiwd pomibli by lie 
Ihmlah tyranny and the mmm of leaimid 
wen, for there waa no o^ In oHileiiii it nnM 
the revival of leaminf In the twelfth oentiiiyi 
and than it waa loo dimly natabliabdi to 6i 
ovaniifowne ftiiriok la nanally Iwmed 
apoatle of Irthnd} btii aa bia kbonm did n^ 
mtmi to Ihi anilm oonnttr?, It would ptf^ 
hip b# more wrraol to him, with lini 
*Annala of lllaier* and I4a noil Nlttidn^ 

of Iralande* ilia li 
U Maroh. Ini he waa nettf eanmilaMl li 
itoi, and bla aaotpfaniii aa a aalnl li Ite 
otilooma of popular Iriditlon* 

{The ipliuliiof and 

metiti In tha WpHlie UU ^ It i^Oi^ 

^ ApoiUi ^ Isilanil# 

I, He Tb^ 0.D. I l^ta I, fturliil m lifoi 
ad. E. P. Itltnni^ni Hwno# E l»* 
^ l^iriifiMi Ifoimaie^ii, If 
d^r iamad Far~|aioii Tninii, Ho^ Ir'ih Atwa# 
vci. «*? lie Moe I Co i Triai Tteamaiai||% 
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• IWM liprin i'~>— 1 II * # n Mii iflMM »*>a^w 

y, 30, n, 18 ; Jocelyn’s Vita .Patncii ; Boll. Act, 
Sm t, at March 17 ; Kpistles and Ilyin n of St. 
Patrick, translated l»y Pot, T, Olden, 3rd edit. ; 
The Church of Irtland (serios of National 
Churches) by tlui Htunc, cha;?. ii, App, A ; On 
the Burial Place of St. Patr ek, by tlie same; 
Proceedings of Royal Irish Academy, Srdser. vol. 
ii No. 4; On the Oonsortiaof the First Order of 
Irish Saints, by tho same ; Proceedings of Koyal 
Irish Academy, 3rd ser. vol. iii. No. 8; Lani- 
^an’s Keel, Hist, vol. i.; /jitnmePs Keltisehe 
Stiulion, ii. 188; Professor Kidyway’s Greek 
Trade-Routes to Britain (Polk--jOre Journal, 
No. 1); Irische Texte von Krnest Wiwdisch 
(Ltsipzig, 1880), p. 22 w,; UsshePs Works, vol. 
vi.; Mavtyrology of l)onej;al, p, 168; trikone’s 
Celtic Scotland, voL i. ; Memoir of Adamnan; 
EeevePs Columba, pp. x Ulxviii ; Nennius's His- 
toina Britonum; ' odd Lectures, vol, iii. by 
Kov, B. McUartliy, J).D. (Royal Irish Academy, 
18^12), p, 19; Potrio’s History and Anticjuities 
ot Tara Hill (Trans, Royal Irish Aoadem,^ ), vol, 
xviii.] T'. 0, 

PATEICE: {(I iafi4), bishop of Dublin, 
also known as Gillu'-rnttraicc, was an ostman 
of good family, who uDcame a priost. In 1074 
the clergy and people of Dublin chose him 
to flU Bee of that city, vacant by tlie 
death of Donat us. lie received consecration 
at St. PauPs (Jliureh, London, from Lanfranc, 
archbishop of Canterbury, to whom he made 
avow of spirit tial obedience, It was part 
of William Ps Irish policy to bring theHish 
church under the control the aroabishop of 
Canterbury. For many years after Ji^atrick’s 
time the bishops of Dublin were consecrated 
by arohbiehtrjs of Canterbury, Lanfranc 
mentioned Patrick with commendation as hia 
fellow bishop in letters addressed to Godred 
and Tirdelvao, whom he styled kings of Ire- 
land, Patrick was drownec, in Ootooer 1084, 
on a voyage to England. In a letter from Dub- 
lin to Lanfranc, Patrick, after his decease, 
was referred to as a good and pious pastor. 

Ware’s Ireland, ed. Earns, pp, 806-8 ■ 
Sy 'logo veterum epktolamm, 1682 ; Lanfranc. 
cipera, 1648 ; Wharton’s Anglia Saora, 1691 j 
AmmlB of Ireland, 1861 ; Lanigan’a Krclesias- 
tical History, 1822, iii, 484-.J, 467-8' Ba- 
ronins, Annal'S (1746), xvii. 606-7 ; Wiiikins’s 
Concilia, i, 381 ; Freeman^s Norman Oonquent, 
iv. 628-0; Annals of the Four MastS 3 »,il 981 ; 
Drtlt-on’s Archbinhops of Dublin, 1838 ; Oitbert’s 
Ohartularies of St, Mary’s Abbey (Rolls Ser.), 
1884,] J. T, 0*, 

FATRIOE, JOHN (1682-1695), protes- 
tant controversialist, baiptised on 14 April 
1682 at Gainsborough, l^mcolnshire, was se- 
cond eon of Henry Patrick and Mai^ Naylor, 
and was irandaon of Simon Patrick (d 1618) 
[c , V,] was educated at the school of 
Houghton Regis, and admitted toPeterhouse, 


Cambridge, on 7 Aug. 1661 . He subsequently 
became a scholar on. the foundation of Dr. 
Barnard Hall, and graduated B.A. 1666 and 
M.A. 1071, In September 1665 he was ill 
of the plape (Simok Patiuck, AutMo- 
graphy* r^, ) 8 ). "For a time he served the 
cure 01 Battersea on behalf of his brother, 
Simon Patrick (1626-1707) “q, v.l, after- 
wards bishop of Ely (« 6 . p. 3o). On the 
death of Thriacross, y reacher of the Charter- 
house, Patrick obta^.ned the yoat, through 
his brother’s induence, on 8 Dec. 1671 (i 6 . 
p, 66 ; Smttbb, llkU of tM Charterhouse^ 
p. 240). This ollice Patrick held, with other 
difnities, till his death. From 1 July 1686 
till January 1696-6 he was prebendary of 
the first stall of Peterborough Cathedral. 
On 29 July 1690 he was installed precentor 
of Chichester. On 19 Jan. l6B8-9lbie seems 
to have preached betbre the Prince of Orange 
on the union of the protestant churches: 
the prince ordered the sermon to be printed 
(IXisL ALVES', Comm. 12th Rep, v, 98, vii, 

m). 

Patrick died on 19 Dec. 1695, and was 
buried in the Charterhouse chapel. By his 
will he left to his brother Simon * a noble 
library, which cost him above 1 , 000 /., and 
all that he was worth, except some legacies 
to some particular friends ’ (Simon X^ATitiOK, 
Auiobiogr, p, 174), 

John, like his brother, by whose reputation 
he has been unduly dwarfed, was among the 
foremost champions of the protestant against 
the catholic cause in the days of James It, 
His works, almost all anonymous, are note- 
worthy, They are ; 1, ^ Rodexions upon the 
Devotions of the Roman Church, with the 
Prayers, Hymns, and Lessons themselves 
taken out of their authentick Book, In 
three parts,* London, 1674 (anon.) , re- 
printedf, London, 1687 (parts ii, and id, do 
not appear to be extant). 2 , ^ A Century of 
Selecri Psalms and Portions of the Psalms 
of David, especially those of Praise, turned 
into metre and fitted to the church tunes in 
wish churches, for the use of the Charter- 
house, London/ London, 1679, 8 vo ; later 
editl(ms, 1^* 12nao] 1688, 12moi 1691, 
I2mos 1692, 16M, l2moj 1698, 12mo 5 
1701, l2mo 1710, 12moj 1724, 12mo; 1742, 
12 mo. Th se psalms were in high 
among mari.y dissenting oongre 'ations ( V7 il- 
8 ON, Dissenting ), 8 . <Tran- 

substantiation no Doctrine of the Primitive 
Fathers, being a defence of the Public Letter 
herein agalneV*The Papist Misrepresented 
and Represented,’* part Ii, iii,’ (anon ), 
London, 1687 [see under Gotbb, John], 
4. * A Full View of the Doctrines and Proe- 
.tlcee of the Ancient Church relating to the 
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Eucharist wholly different from those of the 
present Roman Church, and inconsistent with 
the Belief of Transubstantiation ’ (anon.), 
London, 1688. In a preface the author ac- 
knowledges the authorship of No. 3 supra. 
Reprinted in (Gibson’s) ‘Preservative against 
Popery,’ 1738, fol. (vol. ii. tit. vii. pp. 176- 
252), and in John Cummings’s edition of the 
' Preservative,’ London, 1&8 (ix. 89-299). 
The argument of Patrick’s treatise has been 
recently reissued in ‘The Witness of the 
Roman Missal against the Roman and Ritual- 
istic Doctrine of the Mass,’ by Joseph Foxley, 
M.A., London, 1878. 5. ‘ The Virgin Mary 
misrepresented by the Roman Onurch in 
the traditions of that Church concerning her 
Life and Glory, and in the Devotions paid to 
her as the Mother of God ; part i. wherein two 
of her feasts, her Conception and Nativity, 
are considered,’ London, 1688 ; reprinted in 
the ‘ Preservative against Popery,’ 1738. 

Patrick contributed to ‘ Plutarch’s Morals 
translated from the Greek by several hands,’ 
1684-94 (cf. for Patrick’s work i. 109 sq., 
ii. 112 sq., iii. 19 sq.) He also issued an 
abridgment of Chillmgworth’s ‘ Religion of 
Protestants a SafeWay to Salvation’ (anon.), 
London, 1687, with some additional dis- 
courses of Chillingworth, printed from manu- 
scripts in the hands of Archbishop Tenison. 
Patrick is said to have undertaken the work 
at the instigation of Tillotson, Burnet, and 
Stillingfleet ; it was reprmted in 1846. 

[Graduati Cantabrigienses; Hist. MSS. Comm. 
22th Rep. V. 99, vi. 233, 7th Rep. p. 500; Acker- 
mann’s Hist, of Colleges of Winchester, Eton, 
Westminster, and the Charterhouse, part iv. 
P- 28 1 Notes and Queries, 2nd ser. vi. 297, 1st 
ser. iii. 214 ; Le Neve’s Fasti ; Stark’s History of 
Gainsborough ; Gurahill’s Lyffe and Death Book 
of Gainsborough ; information kindly supplied 
by James Porter, master of Peterhouse, and by 
the Rev. R. E. Warner, rector of Gainsborough.] 

W. A. S. 

PATRICK, RICHARD (1769-1815), 
classical scholar and divine, was son of 
Richard Patrick of Kingston-upon-Hull, 
Yorkshire, where he was horn in 1769. He 
was educated in the public school there, and 

College, Cambrid ;e, on 
Oct. 1786 as a sizar. He graduatec B. A. 
in 1791, and M. A. in 1808; in 1794 he became 
vicar of Sculcoates, Hull. He also acted as 
chaplam to Anne, widow of George, first mar- 

He died at his vicarage on 
. mT forty-five. Patrickpublished 

The Adventures of a Hull Eighteenpenny 
Token, anon. 1811 ; ‘ Geograj^ical, Com- 
mercial, and Political Essays,’ anon. 1812 • 
and at least one sermon (Hull, 1809) • He 
also t2>nta:ibuted to ‘ The Classical Journal ’ 


‘Remarks on Sir George Staunton’s Penal 
Code of China’ (1810, ii. 381); ‘The Chinese 
World’ (1811, iii. 16); ‘Notes on part of the 
poem of Festus Avienus,’ ‘ an account of a 
voyage to Cornwall, Ireland, and Albion, per- 
formed by Himilco, the celebrated Oartha- 

f enian admiral ’ (iii. 141 sqq.) ; ‘ A. Chart of 
'en Numerals ’ (iv. 106 sq.), followed by a 
descriptive essay. The latter was reprinted 
separately as ‘A Chart of Ten Numerals in Two 
Hundred Tongues, with a Descriptive Essay,’ 
London, 1812. It is an attempt, on a basis 
of comparative philology, at classifying the 
races o: the eart.i. To E. H. Barker’s edition 
of Cicero’s ‘ De Senectute ’ and ‘ I)e Amicitia ’ 
of 1811 Patrick contributed , ‘ an appendix, 
in which will be found remarks on the 
origin of the Latin conjunctions and pre- 
positions ; also some curious matter on the 
affinity of difierent languages, oriental and 
northern, to the Latin, including two essays 
on the origin and the extinction of the Latin 
tongue.’ 

[Information kindly sent by A. G. Peskott, 
master of Magdalene College, Cambr. ; Classical 
Journal, vols. ii.-iv.; Gent. Mag. 1794, p. 1210, 
1812 ii. 467 ; Tickell’s Hull, p. 902 ; Notes and 
Queries, 8th ser. viii. 443-4; Liiard’s Grad. Can- 
tabr.] W, A. 8. 

PATRICK, SAIiIUEL (1684-1*748), 
scholar, born in 1684, was for some years 
usher (i.e. second master) at the Charter- 
house. Late in life he was granted, it is said, 
the degree of LL.D. from St. Andrews Uni- 
versity and took holy orders, but received no 
preferment. He died at Kentish Town on 
20 March 1748, 

Patrick appears to have been a sort of 
Dominie Sampson, deeply road in the classics 
and ignorant and oblivious of most other 
matters. He established some reputation as 
a scholar by his ‘ Terence’s Comedies trans- 
lated into English prose as near as the pro- 
priety of the two languages will admit,’ Lon- 
don, 1746, 2 vols. 8vo, and his edition of 
Ainsworth’s ‘Latin Dictionary,’ London, 
1746, 4to. He also edited ‘ M. B. PTederici 
Lexicon Manuale GrECCum,’ London, 1727, 
4to ; ‘ C. Cellarii Geographia Antiqua,’ 0th 
edit, London, 1731, 8vo, and collaborated 
with George Thompson in the preparation of 
his ‘Apparatus adLinguam t^rfiocam ordine 
novo mgestus,’ London, 1732. Recensions 
01 the ‘Glavis Homerica,’ London, 1771, and 
the ‘ Colloquia ’ of Erasmus, London, 1778, 
also purport to be by him. 

[Nichols’s Lit. Anecd. ; Scots Mag.l 748, p. 153 ; 
London Mag. 1748, p. 141; Gent. Mag. 1748, 
p. 139 ; Pope’s Works, ed. Elwin and Courthopo, 
X. 307 j Notes and Queries, 8th ser. viii. 444.J 

J. M. R, 
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PATEICK, SIMON (A 1618), translator, 
matriculated as a "Densioner at Peterhouse, 
Cambridge, on 21 J\Iay 1561, and was a mem- 
ber at Elizabeth’s visitation in August 1564. 
His grandson, Simon Patrick (1626-1707) 
q.Y.", bishop of Ely, describes him in his auto- 
biography as ^ a gentleman of good quality,’ 
in possession of ‘ an estate of between four 
and five hundred pounds a year,’ who, being 
‘a person of religion and learning,’ travelled 
^ in his younger days,’ and ‘ translated two 
books in the be'jinning of the last century 
out of the french tongue, of which he was a 
perfect master.’ His estate "was at Caistor, 
Zjincolnshire, where, in 1587, he lost his first 
wife, Mary, and in 1601 his second wife, 
Dorothea ; his third survived him. He was 
the father of fifteen children, of whom Henry 
was the father of the bishop and of John 
Patrick [q. v." His will,^ in the preroga- 
tive court of Canterbury, is dated 12 Sept. 
1613. 

Patrick published : 1. ^ The Estate of the 
Church, with the discourse of times, from the 
Apostles untill this present: Also of the lives 
of all the Emperours, Popes of Borne, and 
Turkes: As also of the kings of France, Eng- 
land, Scotland, Spaine, Portugall, Denmarke, 
&c. With all the memorable accidents of 
their times. Translated out of French,’ Lon- 
don, 1602, 4to. The dedication to Sir William 
Wray of Glentworth, Lincolnshire, is dated 
1664. The book is a translation of Jean Cres- 
pin’s^ Etat de I’Eglise des le temps des apotres 
jusqu’^ 1560,’ &c. 2. ^A discourse upon the 
meanes of wel governing and maintaining in 
'ood peace, a kingdome, or other principalitie. 
Divided into three parts, namely, The Coun- 
sel!, the Religion, and the Policie, which a 
Prince ou :ht to hold and follow. A ;ainst 
Nicholas Machiavell the Florentine, hrans- 
^ lated into English by Simon Patericke,’ 
London, 1602 and 1608, fol. This is dedi- 
' cated, August 1577, to Hhe most famous 
yonj gentlemen, Francis Hastings and Ed- 
warc Bacon.’ It is entered in the ‘Sta- 
tioners’ Register ’ to Adam Islip, 9 Nov. 
1602. It is a translation of Innocent Gen- 
tillet’s ‘ Discours sur les moyens^ de bien 
jouvemer,’ &c., originally published m 
V Latin in 1671, and translated into French in 
1576. 

[Cooper’s Athenae Cantabr. ii. 496; Bishop 
) Patrick’s Works, ©d. Taylor, vol. i. p. cxxix, voL 
ix. p. 1 07 ; Biographie TJniverselle, 1856 xvi, 196, 
1852 ix. 478.] B. B. 

PATRICE, SIMON (1626-1707), bishop 
> of Ely, born at Gainsborough, Liucolnsbire, 
on 8 Sept. 1626, was eldest son of Henry 
Patrick, a thriving mercer, by his wife, Mary 


Naylor (see pedigree in Proc. Lincolnshire 
Architect. Soc. 1866, p. 274). John Patrick 
[q. V.] was his brother. He was educated 
at the Gainsborough grammar school under 
Merryweather, ‘ an excellent Latinist ’ (Pa- 
teice:, Autobiography)^ and was intended for 
business, 'orobably his father’s. But from his 
boyhood he determined to be a scholar; and, 
apparently with little or no money to help 
him, made his way to Cambridge, entering 
Queens’ College. He found a kind friend in 
the master, Dr. Herbert Palmer "q. v.], ‘ who,’ 
he tells us in his ‘ Autobiography,’ ‘ sent for 
me to transcribe some things he intended for 
the press, and soon after made me the college 
scribe, which brought me in a great deal of 
money, many leases being to be renewed. 
It was not long before I bad one of the best 
scholarships in the college bestowed upon me.’ 
His tutor was a John Wells, who ‘ showed 
extraordinary affection’ for him. But the 
man who influenced him most was John 
Smith (1618-1652) [q. v.], the Cambridge 
platonist, then a young fellow of Queens’. 
After graduating B.A. in 1647-8 Patrick 
received presbyterian orders; but, having 
read the works of Hammond and Thorndike, 
he became convinced that episcopal ordina- 
tion was necessary. He proceeded M.A. in 
1651, and in 1654 he sought out the ejected 
bishop of Norwich, Dr. Joseph Hall [q. v.], 
who privately ordained him in his parlour 
at Higham. In 1655 he became domestic 
chaplain to Sir Walter St. John at Batter- 
sea, and in 1668 (when he took the degree 
of B.D.) was appointed vicar of Battersea 
through the influence of Sir Walter. In 
1661 he was elected master of Queens’ Col- 
lege by the majority of fellows, but a royal 
mandate in favour of Anthony Sparrow [q. v.] 
overrode Patriot’s election. In 1662 he was 
presented by William, earl of Bedford, to the 
rectbry of St. Paul’s, Covent. Garden, and 
there Patrick remained for nearly thirty years. 
He was an excellent parish priest, and greatly 
endeared himself to Ms parishioners by re- 
maining at Ms post all through the great 
plague of London in 1665. He had services 
m his church four times every day, and the 
offerings were so lai^e that he was embar- 
rassed as to haw to dispose of the money; 
he warned the churchwardens that the offer- 
tories were not intended to relieve the rates. 
TTift success brought him offers of prefer- 
ment. In 1666 he took the degree of D.D., 
and by the advice of Dr. Willis was incor- 
porated of Christ Church, Oxford (July). In 
_669 the bishop of Lincoln (Dr. Fuller) 
offered him the archdeaconry of Huntingdon, 
which he declined, ‘ not thinkin ■ himself 
worthy of it.’ In 1671 he was made a royal 
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chaplain ‘whether he would or no ; ’ and in 
1672 Charles 11 gave him a prehend at West- 
minster. In 1679 he accepted the deanery 
of Peterborough, holding it with his living; 
but when later in the same year Lord- 
chancellor Finch offered him the rectory of 
St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, then reputed to 
be the best living in England, he declined 
it on the plea that ‘his parish had been so 
extraordinary kind to him that he could not 
with decency remove from there to another; 
he recommended Dr. Tenison,’ who was ap- 
pointed. In 1686 James II selected him 
and Dr. Jane to hold a conference with 
two Roman catholic priests, Fathers Gif- 
ford and Godwin, for the benefit of Lord- 
treasurer Rochester, whom the king desired 
to convert to his own faith. In 1687 he 
founded, in conjunction with his neigh- 
bour, Dr. Tenison, excellent schools in Lon- 
don, with the object of keeping the rising 
generation true to the English church. In 
the same year he was among the most 
prominent of those who resisted the king’s 
efforts to procure the reading of the declara- 
tion of indulgence in church. On the revo- 
lution of 1688 he took the oath of allegiance 
to the new sovereigns, though he respected 
the conscientious scruples of those wao de- 
clined to take it. Bishop Burnet recom- 
mended him to King William as ‘ a man 
of an eminently shining life, who would be 
a great ornament to the episcopal order.’ 
On 13 Oct. 1689 he was consecrated bishop 
of Chichester, and was made at the same 
time a member of the ecclesiastical commis- 
sion which was appointed to revise the 
prayer-book; but the recommendations of 
the commission were happily rejected by 
convocation. On 22 April 1691 he was 
translated to Ely. In both dioceses, but espe- 
cially at Ely, where he remained for sixteen 
years, he made his mark. He was one of the 
chief instruments in that revival of church 
life which marked the late years of the seven- 
teenth century. He took a warminterest in the 
two great societiesfor the Promotion of Chris- 
tian Knowledge and the Propagation of the 
Gospel, both of which were founded during 
his episcopate. Of the former he was one 
of the five original founders, and of the latter 
he was so effective a supporter that it is 
supposed to have been in compliment to bini 
that aU bishops of Ely are ex-olficio members. 
He died on 3.. May 1.707, and was buried on 
7 June in Ely Cathedral. 

Bishop Patrick was a voluminous writer 
in polemical theology, scriptural exegesis, 
and edificatory literature. One of his most 
interesting works was ‘ The Parable of the 
Pilgrim,’ which was published in 1664. The 


insertion of the date 1663 in the original 
letter to the friend to whom it was written 
shows that it was completed by that year. 
It is constructed on similar lines to Bun- 
yan’s ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress,’ but the dates 
show that Patrick was no borrower from 
Bunyan. Although Patrick’s work never 
attained the popularity of the ‘Pilgrim’s 
Progress,’ it passed through several editions. 
Thomas Scott, in his edition of the ‘ Pilgrim’s 
Progress, commends Patrick’s allegory. ‘ The 
Parable of the Pilgrim,’ with an account of 
Patrick, by the Rev. T.* Cliamberlayne, was 
republished in ‘ The Englishman’s Library ’ 
in 1839. 

Inpolemical theolo gy Patrick’s chief efforts 
were produced in defence of the church of 
England against the Roman catholics. 

‘ Search the Scriptures, a Treatise shewing 
that all Christians ought to read the Holy 
Books’ (1685, 1698), was his first work in 
this direction. ‘ A Full View of the Doctrines 
and Practices of the Ancient Church relating 
to the Euchpcist ’ and the ‘ Texts examined 
which Papist^ cite out of the Bible to prove 
the Supremacy of St. Peter and the Pope 
over the whole Church’ both appeared in 
1688. They are reprinted in Bishop Gib- 
son’s ‘Preservative against Popery,’ 1788, 
Patrick had already been engaged in contro- 
versy with adversaries from the opposite 
quarter. In 1 669 he published ‘ A Friendly 
Debate between a Conformist and a Non-coii- 
formist,’ in which he defended the Five Mile 
Act. He followed this up by a ‘ Continua- 
tion,* a ‘Further Continuation,’ and an ap- 
pendix to the third part, which contained 
replies to adverse criticism of the ‘ Friendly 
Debate.’ 

An industrious and sensible commenta- 
tor on the Old Testament, Patrick issued 
a long series of volumes of paraphrases. 
‘The Book of Job paraphrased’ appeared, 
in 1679; ‘ The Books of Psalms para^Dhrased ’ 
in 1680 (2nd edit. 1691); ‘Tne Proverbs 
of Solomon,’ 1683, 8vo ; ‘ The Book of Eccle- 
siastes and the Song of Solomon,’ London, 
1685, 8vo. Subsequently Patrick’s com- 
plete paraphrase anc. commentary on all the 
3ooks of the Bible from Genesis to Solomon’s 
Song (inclusive) were "oublished, in 10 vols. 
4to, between 1696 and .,710. They were in- 
cluded in the popular ‘ Critical Commentary 
on the Old and ISfew Testaments and Apo- 
crypha,’ which combined with Patrick’s work 
that of Lowth, Whitby, Arnold, and Low- 
man, London, 1809, 4to ; later editions ap- 
peared in 1822, 1841,1849, 1860, 1863, 1867. 

Patrick’s chief works, besides those already 
described, were: 1. ‘A Funeral Sermon 
preached at the Burial of John Smith,’ 1652, 
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4to (bound up with the ‘ Select Discourses’ 
of that preacher). 2. *• Ac ua Genitalis : a Dis- 
course on Baptism,’ 1651:, l2mo ; 1667, 8vo; 
and 1670, 4to ; an amplification of a sermon 
previously preached at All Hallows’ Church, 
Lombard Street, on the occasion of the bap- 
tism of the infant son ^ of a minister in Lom- 
bard Street.’ 3. ‘ Mensa Mystica,’ London, 
1660, 1673, 4to, a treatise on the Eucha- 
rist ; like the preceding, written in a more 
florid style than Patrick afterwards adopted 
when parochial experience had taught him 
the value of simplicity. 4. ^The Heart’s 
Ease, or a Remedy against Trouble, written 
for Lady St. John,’ 1660, 1671, 1665, 1699, 
1839, and 1849. 5. ^ A Brief Account of 
the New Sect of Latitudinarians, together 
with some Reflections upon the New Philo- 
sophy, by S. P. of Cambridge, in answer to 
a IFriend at Oxford,’ 1662 (anon.) ; assigned 
to Patrick on both internal and external evi- 
dence. 6. * A Book for Beginners, or a 
Help to Young Communicants,’ 1662, which 
reached a seventeenth edition in 1713. 7. ‘An 
Exposition of the Ten Commandments and 
the Lord’s Prayer,’ 1665, 1668, 1672. 
8. ‘ The Christian Sacrifice,’ 1671, which 
reached a fiifth edition ‘ corrected ’ in 1679, 
1684, 1687, 1841 (ed. the Rp.^ W. B. Haw- 
kins). 9. ‘ The Devout Christian instructed 
how to pray,’ 1672 ; a book of family prayers, 
with private prayers for all emergencies. 
10. ‘Advice to a Friend,’ 1673; one of the 
most beautiful of all Patrick’s writings, and 
vrorthy of being bound up, as it was in 
Pickering’s ‘ Christian Classics ’ in 1847, 
with Jeremy Taylor’s ‘ Contemplations of the 
State of Man in this Life and that which is 
to come.’ 11. ‘The Witnesses of Chris- 
tianity, or the Certainty of our Faith and 
Hope’ (2 pts.), 1675 7, 1703. 12. ‘The 

Glorious Epiphany,’ 1675, 8vo. 13. ‘ A Trea- 
tise of Repentance and Fastin^-, especiaRy 
of the Lent Fast,’ 1686, Oxford, 1840. 14. ‘A 
Discourse concernin'" Prayer,’ 1686, 1705, 
1838, and 1849. 15. ‘The Work of the 

Ministry represented to the Clergy of Ely,’ 
1698, a new edition by W. B. Hawkins in 
1841. 16. ‘The Digmty of the Christian 
Priesthood,’ 1704. He also translated Gro- 
tius’s ‘Truth of the Christian Religion,’ 
1680, and issued in 1681 a corrected version 
of Simon Gunton’s ‘ History of the Church of 
Peterborou h.’ 

Besides these works, which were published 
in his lifetime, there appeared in 1719, twelve 
years after his death, a volume of attractive 
‘Poems upon Divine and Moral Subjects, 
Ori inal and Translations, by Bishop Patrick 
and other Eminent Hands.’ His verse trans- 
lation of A^uin$s ‘ Upon the Morning we are 


to receive the Holy Communion,’ and his 
English version of the ‘ Alleluia ! Dulce Car- 
men’ are especially noticeable. In 1863 was 
published by Harvey Goodwin, for the first 
time, the ‘ Appearing of Jesus Christ.’ 
Patrick’s ‘ Autobiography ’ was first pub- 
lished from his own manuscript at Oxford 
in 1839. 

‘ Fifteen Sermons upon Contentment and 
Resignation ’ appeared, ‘ with an exact [but 
not exhaustive] catalogue of his works,’ in 
1719. His chief works were collected (with 
the autobiogra-ohy, but excluding the com- 
mentary and ‘ T le Appearing of J esus Christ ’) 
in nine volumes by the Rev. Alexander Taylor 
in 1858. 

Kneller painted a portrait which was en- 
gravedboth by Y andergucht and R. White. A 
portrait by an unknown artist is at Lambeth. 

[Bishop Patrick’s Works, passim, especially 
his Autobiography; Hunt’s Religious Thought 
in England; Overton’s Life in the English 
Church; Burnet’s History of his own Time; 
Chamberlayne’s Memoir of Bishop Patrick in 
his edition of the Parable of the Pi,grim; Notes 
and Queries, 8th ser. viii. 444 ; private infor- 
mation from Canon Warner, formerly vicar of 
Gainsborough. 1 J. H. 0. 

PATRINGTON, STEPHEN (d, 1417), 
bishop of Chichester, was a native of York- 
shire, and was educated at Oxford, where he 
entered the Carmelite order. The letter 
which the Oxford fl:iars addressed to John 
of Gaunt on 18 Eeb. 1382 against the fol- 
lowers of Wiclif was sent by Patringtou’s 
hands. Patrington was one of the leading 
opponents of the lolLards at Oxford, and, as 
a bachelor of divinity, signed the decrees of 
‘the earthcuake council’ held at London 
in May 1382. He was one of those whom the 
chancellor, Robert Rigge [q. v.], was forbidden 
to molest on account of their activity against 
thelollards. On 14 Jan. 1389 Patrington, 
who was now doctor of divinity, had license 
to read and preach at Lincoln Cathedral in the 
absence of the chancellor. About this time he 
appears to have removed from Oxford to Lon- 
don, where he acquired a great reputation as 
a preacher. In 1399 he was chosen twenty- 
• second provincial of the Carmelites in Eng- 
land at an assembly held at Sutton {BLarL 
MS. 3838, f. 90). According to Lezana, 
however (ap. Yiliiees db St. Etiot^e), 
he was declared provincial of Lombardy in 
a general chapter held at Bologna in 1405, 
and named provincial of England in another 
chapter in ,.411. Patrington enjoyed the 
favour of Henry IT, and also of Henry V, 
who shortly after his accession made 
him his confessor, and on 24 Nov. 1413 
granted him an annuity of 69^. 10^. Qd, 
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In 1414 Patrm,srton -was em'^loyed as a com- 
missary at Oxford against t je lollards. On 
1 Feb/ 1415 be was provided to tbe bishopric 
of St.’ David^s. On 6 April be received 
a grant of tbe temporalities^ of that see 
during tbe vacancy {Fcedera, Lx. 217).^ On 
9 June be was consecrated by Arcbbisbop 
Cbicbele at 31aidstone, and on 16 Jane 
the temporalities were formally restored. 
Patrington is said to have afterwards gone 
to tbe council of Constance. In ^ 1416 
be was offered the bishopric of Chiches- 
ter, but was at first reluctant to leave St. 
David’s because it was poor. However, on 
27 Aug. 1416 be received tbe custody of tbe 
temporabties of Chichester (fS. ix. 384). On 
8 Nov. 1417 be bad letters of protection, 
as he was goin ■ abroad with tbe king {ib, 
ix. 509). On Id Dec. 1417 be was papally 
provided to Chichester. But be must have 
died very shortly after, or even before 
this, for bis will, dated 16 Nov. 1417, was 
proved on 29 Dec., and application was 
made for leave to elect a successor at 
Chichester on 3 Jan. 1418 ii. 537). 
Bale and Weever, however, give the date 
of his death as 22 Sept. 1417. He is said to 
have been buried in the choir of the White- 
friars Church at London. Weever quotes 
his epitaph, beginning : 

Hie frater Stephanas de Patrington reqniescit ; 

Nomine reque fait norma, corona, pater. 

Walsingham describes him as a man learned 
in tbe Trivium and Quadrivium {Siat, AngL 
ii. 300). Thomas Netter [q. v.] owed his 
early advancement to Patrington, 

Patrington is credited with the usual lec- 
tures on the sentences, determinations, and 
qusBstiones, besides sermons and a commen- 
tary on the Epistle to Titus. He is also 
said to have written against the lollards, and 
especially against Nicholas of Hereford 'see 
Nichoias]. Other writings ascribed to him 
are: 1. 'DeSacerdotalifunctione.’ 2. ‘Contra 
statutum parliament!,’ in opposition to the 
law against the admission of any one under 
twenty-one years of age to the mendicant 
orders. 3. ‘In Fabulas iEsopi.’ 4. Com- 
mentarii in Theodulum,’ i.e, a gloss on the 
pastoral poem ‘Ecloga’ of Theoculus Italus. 
Dr. Shirley has suggested that Patrington 
may have been the original author of the 
narrative which formed the basis of the ‘Fasci- 
culi Zizaniorum’ 'see underNuTTEB, Thomas]. 
"With this possiole exception, none of his 
writings appear to have survived. 

[Bale’s Heliades in Hapl. MS. 3838, ff. 

90, 193-4; Tanner’s Bibl. Brit.-Hib, p. 
581 ; Le Neve’s Fasti EccL Angl, i. 244, 296 ; 
Weaver’s Fnnerall Monuments, pp, 437-8 ; 
TiUimde St. Etienne’s Bibl. Carmel, ii. 764-6; 


Godwin, De Prsesulibiis Anglim, pp. 609, o82, 
ed. Eiehardson; Rymer’s Foedera, orig. ed.; 
Fasciculi Zizaniorum, pp. 289, 295, 316, 
Preface, p.lxvii; Notes and Queries, 8th ser. viii, 
444^j C, L, K. 

PATTEN, GEOPGE (1801-1865), por- 
trait and historical painter, born on 29 J line 
1801, was son of William Patten, a minia- 
ture-oainter, whose works were exhibited at 
the Poyal Academy between 1791 and 1844, 
and wlio died on 22 Aug. 1843. _ He received 
his early training in art from his father, and 
in 1816 became a student in the Royal Aca- 
demy, where he first exhibited a miniature 
of his father in 1819. In 1828 he took the 
unusual course of again entering the schools 
of the academy, in order that he might make 
himself proficient in oil-painting, the practice 
of which he adopted in 1830, in preference to 
that of miniature-painting. In - 837 he went 
to Italy, visiting Rome, Venice, and Parma; 
and on his return to England he was elected 
an associate of the Royal Academy. Early 
in 1840 he went tq Germany to paint a por- 
trait of Prince Albert, which was exhibited 
at the Royal Academy, and engraved by 
Charles Eden Wagstaff. He was afterwards 
appointed portrait-painter in ordiniiiy to the 
Prince Consort, and obtained a considerable 
amount of patronage in the painting of pre- 
sentation portraits, many of which apj)eared 
in the exhibitions of the Royal Academy. 
Among these were portraits of Richard Cob- 
den, Lord Francis Ejerton (afterwards Earl 
of Ellesmere), Dr. L,ugh M'Neile, the Hon. 
and Rev. Baptist W. Noel, and Paganini the 
violinist, exhibited in 1833, and remarkable 
as having been the only portrait ever painted 
of the famous musician. He exhibited his 
own portrait in 1858. He painted also a 
number of mythological and fancy, and a few 
scriptural, subjects, among which were ‘ A 
Nymph and Child,’ exhibited at the Royal 
Academy in 1831 ; ‘ A Bacchante ’ in 1833 ; 
‘Maternal Affection’ and ‘Cymon and Iphi- 
genia ’ in 1834; ‘Bacchus and Ino ’ in 1836; 
‘The Passions,' suggested by the well-known, 
ode by Collins, in 1838 : ‘ Hymen burning the 
Arrows of Cupid’and ‘ Eve’ in 1842 ; ‘ Dante’s 
Descent with Virgil to the Inferno’ in 1843 ; 
‘ The Madness of Hercules ’ in 1844 ; ‘ The 
Mouse’s Petition’in 1846 ; ‘ Pandora’in 1846 ; 
‘Cupid taught by the Graces’ and ‘Flora 
and Zephyrus ’ in 1848 ; The Destruction 
of Idolatry in England ’ in 1849 ; ‘ Susannah 
and the Elders’ and ‘ Bacchus discovering the 
use of the Grape ’ in 1860 ; ‘ Love defending 
Beauty from the Assaults of Time ’ in 1861 ; 
‘Apollo and Clytie ’ in 1857 ; ‘The Bower of 
Bliss’in 1858 ; ‘The Prophet Isaiah’ in 1860 ; 
and ‘ The Youthful Apollo preparing to en- 
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gage in a musical contest witli Paris/ tlie last 
of his exhibited works, in 1804. Several of 
these appeared also at the British Institution, 
together with ‘ Returning- Home/ in 1833 ; 
‘A Bacchante’ in 1834; ‘ 'T enus caressing her 
favourite Dove’ in 1836; a ‘Wood-Nymph’ 
in 1838; ‘The Graces ’in 1840; and ‘ Bacchus 
consolin ; Ariadne for the Loss of Theseus ’ in 
1841. They were painted with a good deal 
of spirit, but his later works did not fulfil his 
earlier promise. 

During the latter nart of his life Patten 
resided at Goodrich Dross, Ross, Hereford- 
shire, but before his death he returned to 
Winchmore Hill, Middlesex, and died sud- 
denly at Hill House, his residence there, on 
11 March 1865, aged sixty-three. 

[Art Journal, 1865, p. 139; Sandby’s Hist, 
of the Royal Academy of Arts, 1862, ii. 211; 
Royal Academy Exhibition Catalogues, 1819- 
1864; British Institution Exhibition Catalogues 
(hiring Artists), 1832-43.] R. E. G. 

PATTEN, JOHN WILSON-, Baeois- 
WiyaiABiEiOH (1802-1892). [See Wilsoe- 
Patten,] 

PATTEN, ROBERT (Jl. 1715), historian 
of the Jacobite rebellion of 1715, was at one 
time curate at Penrith, Cumberland, but when 
the rising of 1715 took place was in a similar 
capacity at Allendale in Northumberland. 
He led thence a party of keelmen to join the 
insurgents, and in crossing Rothbury Com- 
mon met a number of Scotsmen on their way 
home to enlist for ‘King James/ i.e. the 
Old Pretender [see James Fraecis Edward 
Stuart]. He persuaded them to accompany 
him. On his arrival at Wooler he was 
warmly welcomed by General Thomas For- 
ster [q. V.] and James Ratcliffe, third earl of 
Derwentwater [q. v.], and was forthwith ap- 
pointed the general’s own chaplain. March- 
ing with the expedition to Kelso, where the 
main body of the Jacobites joined them, he 
preached to the whole army a sermon, spe- 
cially intended to inspirit them for their en- 
terprise, from Dent, xxi, 17 : ‘ The right of the 
first-born is his.’ 

Besides officiating as chaplain to the Ja- 
cobite forces, he took an active part in mili- 
tary service. When the expedition reached 
Penrith, he was, on account of his local know- 
ledge, engaged in an attempt to intercept 
William Nicolson [q. v.], bishop of Carlisle, 
at his residence, Rose Castle. He also acted 
at times as a spy. At Preston in Lanca- 
shire, where on 13 Nov. 1715 the insur- 
gents were defeated, Patten had his horse 
shot under him. He was there made pri- 
soner, and carried under a close guard to 
London. In the leisure of his confinement 
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he made uTihis mind to turn kings evidence, 
and his oiier was accepted (cf. Doeax, Ja- 
cobite London, i. 118 ). It was in gratitude 
for his preservation that in the interests of 
Kin T George he wrote his history. It was 
pub-isied in two editions in the same year 
(1717), the second being enlarged. It is en- 
titled ‘A History of the late Rebellion, with 
Original Papers and the Characters of tbeprin- 
cip^ Noblemen and Gentlemen concerned in 
it; by the Rev. JVIr. Robert Patten, formerly 
Chaplain to Mr. Forster.’ Two subsequent 
editions, the third and fourth, were published 
in 1745. Patten figures as ‘ Creeping Bob ’ 
in Sir Walter Besant’s ‘ Dorothy Forster/ an 
historical novel of the Northumbrian share 
in the rising. 

[Patten’s History as abore; Lancashire Me- 
morials, Chetham Soc.] H. P. 

PATTEN, THOMAS (1714-1790), divine, 
the son of Thomas Patten, a Tocer in Man- 
chester, was born on 6 Oct. ‘_714, and edu- 
cated at the Manchester grammar school, 
afterwards at Brasenose and Corpus Christi 
Colleges, Oxford. He graduated B. A. in 17 33, 
M.A. on 17 Feb. 1736-7, B.D. in 1744, and 
D.D. in 1754; was for a time fellow and 
tutor of Corpus, and afterwards rector of 
Childrey, Berkshire. He was a friend of Dr. 
Johnson and of Thomas Wilson of Clitheroe, 
and was probably the means of the latter 
dedicating his ‘ Archaeological Dictionary ’ to 
Johnson. He was esteemed as ‘ a sound and 
excellent churchman/ a poet and scholar, and 
an exemplary parish priest. He was married 
at Rostheme, Cheshire, on 25 April 1765, to 
Elizabeth, daughter of Peter Brooke of Mere, 
high sheriff of Cheshire, and died at Childrey 
on 20 Feb. 1790. 

He published: 1, ‘The Christian Apology; 
a Sermon preached before the University ol’ 
Oxford/ 1755. To this a reply was pub- 
lished by the Rev. Ralph Heathcote [q. v.] 
2. ‘ The Sufficiency of the External Evidence 
farther supported against the Re^ly of the 
Rev. Mr. Heathcote/ 1756. 3. ‘ The Opj^ 
sition between the Gospel of Jesus Christ 
and what is called the ^.eli^on of Nature: 
a Sermon/ Oxford, 1759. 4. ‘ King David 
vindicated from a late Misrepresentation of 
his Character,’ 1762 [see PoRTEUS, Beidbt]. 
5. ‘A Letter to Lord North concerning Sub- 
soription to the XKXIX Articles/ 1773. 

[Raines’s Vicars of Rochdale (Chetham Soc.), 
i. 168 ; Byrom’s Remains (Chetham Soc.), ii. 
503; Wilson’s MiscelL Correspondence (Chetham 
Soc.), p. 127 ; Boswell’s Johnson, ed. Hill, iv. 
162 ; Foster’s Alnmni Oxon. ; Fowler's Corpus 
Christi College (Oxf. Hist. Soc.), p. 282 ; Foster’s 
Lancashire Pedigrees; Finlayson’s Brooke Genea- 
logy, 1869, p. 18 ; Brit. Mus. Cat.] C. W. S. 
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PATTEN or PATTYN, WILLIAM 
(«?. I486), bistop of Winchester. [See 
Wayjtplete.] 

PATTEN, WILLIAM {JL 1548-1580), 
historian and teller of the exchequer, was 
eldest son and third child of Eichard Patten 
(d. 1536), a clothworher of London. The 
father was a son of Richard Patten of Boslo w, 
Derbyshire, and a nephew of William Patten, 
Waynflete, bishop of Winchester. Wil- 
liam’s mother, Grace, daughter of John Baa- 
herville, died before her husband (GEEeso:?^, 
Fortfolio of Fragments^ pp. 190-4, and Chat- 
ham Soc. Publ, lixxviii. 2^9). Patten a'lpa- 
rently accompanied the expedition into Scot- 
land in 1548, and the Earl of Warwick, lieu- 
tenant of the host, made him ^one of the 
judges of the Marshelsey.’ William Cecil 
(afterwards LordBurghley) [q.T.] went with 
him, and both, according to Patten, took notes 
day by day. Patten prepared an account of 
the expedition for publication, and obtained 
some aid from Cecil’s diary. The work 
appeared as ‘The Expedicion into Scotland 
01 the most woorthely fortunate Prince 
Edward, Duke of Somerset, uncle unto our 
most noble Sovereign Lord ye kin 'es maiestie, 
Edward the VI, goovemour of hys hyghnea 
persons, and protectour of hys graces realmes, 
dominions, and subjects : made in the first 
yere of his maiesties most prosperous reign, 
and set out by way of diarie by W, Patten, 
Londoner. Imprinted in London the last 
day of June, in the 2nd year of the reign of 
Edward VI.’ It was reprinted in Dalzell’s 
‘ Fragments of Scottish History,’ Edinburgh, 
1798, and in Arber’s ‘ English Gamer,’ iii. 
51-155, 1880. Patten’s narrative was largely 
quoted by Holinshed, and was followed in 
Sir John Hayward’s ‘ Life and Reign of 
Inward VI ’ (see Fit. Jiemaim ofJEdward F7, 
Roxburghe Club, pp. 216 seq. ; Strtpb, JSccL 
Mem. n. ii. 180), 

In 1550 ‘ William Patten, Esq.’ was granted 
by Thomas Penny, prebendary of St. Paul’s, 
the lease of the manor of Stoke Newington, 
and in 1565 tl^ li^Lse was renewed for ninety- 
nine years, to commence from Michaelmas, 
1576, at 19 ^*per annum. This property Patten 
asMgned about 1571 to Jolm Dudley (see 
WimAM Robetsoit, Stohe Nemngton^ p. 28 ; 
and Ellis, Campagna of London, p. 109)! 
]^ile lord of the manor of Stoke New- 
ii^tm Patten r^>amed the parish church, 
which was in a mincms state (1563) {ib. 
p. 199). Patten subsequently became one of 
the tellers of the receipt of the queen’s 
emiseqner at Westminster, receaver-general 
of revesaues in the county of York, cus- 
of London outward, and a justice of 


peace for Middlesex {State Papers^ Dom, 
Eliz. xi. 101, 3 June 1563). On 19 Nov. 
1580 {ib. cxliv. 32) he wrote to inform Wal- 
singham as to the farming of the royal mines. 
No later mention of him is known (cf. Hist. 
MSS. Comm. 4th Rep. p. 215 ,* Hatfield 
Calendar^ ii. 108), 

By his wife Anne, a daughter of one of 
the heiresses of Richard Johnson of Boston, 
Lincolnshire, Patten had seven children. An 
engraving of Patten, by J. Mills, is in Robin- 
son’s ‘ Stoke Newington,’ p. 28. 

A contemporary named Patten was appa- 
rently rector of Newington, on William Pat- 
ten’s presentation (see State Papers, Dom. 
Eliz. Addenda, xi. 46), and was doubtless 
William’s nephew. He wrote anonymously 
‘The Calendars of Scripture, whearin the 
Hebru, Chaldean, Arabian, Phenician, Syrian, 
Persian, Greek, and Latin names of nations, 
contreys, men, weemen, idols, cities, hils, 
rivers, and of other places in the holly 
byhle mentioned by order of letters, is set 
and turned into oour English toung,’ 1676. 
Tanner wrongly ascribes this work to the 
elder Patten. It was compiled from works 
by Francis Ximenes and John Arqiiery of 
Bordeaux (cf. printer’s preface, dated 19 April 
1575). 

[Authorities quoted; Strype’s Aunals, n. 1.744, 
EceLMem. ii. ii. 280 ; Tanner’s Bibl. Brit.-Hih.; 
Ames’s Typogr. Antiq. ed. Herbert,!. 625 ; West’s 
Catalogue, p. 203 ; Halkett and Laing’s Diet, of 
Anonym, and Pseudon. Lit. i. 301 ; information 
from the Rev. Prebendary Shelford, rector of 
Stoke Newington.] W, A. S. 

PATTENSON, MATTHEW (f 1623), 
catholic controversialist, was a medical prac- 
titioner in the reign of James I, and was 
appointed physician in ordinary to Charles I. 
Ee wrote ‘ Tae Ima -e of Bothe Churches, 
Hiervsalem and Bajel, Vnitie and Confu- 
sion, Obedienc [sic] and Sedition. By P. 
D. M.,’ Toumay (Adrian Quinque), 1623, 
8vo, pp. 461 ; London, 1653, 12mo, pp. 643. 
Dedicated to Charles, -Drince of Wales. Gee, 
in his ‘ Foot out of tie Suare,’ 1624, men- 
tious the work as by ‘ M. Pateson, now in 
Loudon, a bitter and. seditious book.’ The 
authorship is also ascribed to Pattenson in - 
the preface to Foiilis’s ‘ History of the Romish 
Treasons and Usurpations,’ 1671 ; and by 
Wood, who states taat the contents of the 
work were ‘mostly collected from the an- 
swers of Anti-Cotton, and John Brier ley, 
Priest ’ {Athm(B Oxen. ed. BUss, iv. 139). 
Charles Butler highly commends the work, 
remarking that ‘ in a short compass it com- 
prises much useful information, and many 
excellent observations, arranged methodi- 
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cally, in a style always perspicuous, and 
generally elegant’ (Mist. Menioirs of the 
English Catholics^ 3rd edit. iv. 453). 

[Dodd’s Church Hist. iL 427 ; Hammond's 
Directory and Liturgy, 1646, p. 63 ; Notes ami 
Queries, 1st ser. iii. 407, 469, 3rd ser. ix. 38,1 

T. C. 

PATTERSONT. [See also Patekson.] 

PATTERSOlSr, JOHN BROWN (1804- 
1835), divine, horn at Alnwick, Northum- 
herland, on 29 Jan. 1804, was son of Robert 
Patterson of Croft House, Alnwick, who died 
while John was a child. His education de- 
volved therefore upon his mother, a daughter 
of John Brown of Haddington (1722-1787) 
"c. v.l, editor of the * Self-Interpreting Bible.’ 

. _rs. Patterson was with her children in Edin- 
burgh from 1810 to 1814, and her son at- 
tended a classical academy there. From 
1815 to 1818 they lived in fladdington, Pat- 
terson making rapid progress in scholarship. 
Then they returned to Edinburgh, and for 
a year he was at the high school, under James 
Pillans [c . v.], achieving singular distinction. 

From 1^820 to 1824 Patterson studied in 
the arts classes of Edinburgh University, 
excelling both in the class-rooms and the 
debating society, and displaying an unusual 
facility in composing Greek and Latin hexa- 
meters, and creditable English verse. Com- 
pleting at Edinburgh his course for the minis- 
try of the church of Scotland, he secured in 
1 827 the prize of one hundred guineas offered 
by the commissioners for visiting the univer- 
sities and colleges of Scotland for an essay 
* On the Nationa. Character of the Athenians 
and the Causes of those Peculiarities by which 
it was distinguished.’ This essay, which is 
marked by learning and considerable literary 
merit, was published in 1828. 

In the spring of that year Patterson became 
tutor to Lord Cranstoun, whom he accom- 
panied to Oxford. His diary and letters of 
this time exhibit an earnestness and wisdom 
remarkable in so young a man. At the 
Christmas recess of 1828-9 he was licensed 
to preach by the presbytery of Edrkcud- 
bright ; in 1829 he was presented to the 
vacant oarish of Falkirk, and he was ordained 
to his charge by the presbytery of Linlithgow 
on 26 Feb. 1830. Here he proved himself 
an able, faithful, and zealous pastor. He 
died of overwork at his mother’s house in 
Edinburgh on 29 June 1835, and was buried 
in the vestibule of Falkirk parish church. 
He was survived by his widow — a daughter 
of George Atkin of Morpeth, Northumber- 
land — and an infant son. 

Contributions which Patterson made to 
periodicals while he was between the ages 


of sixteen and twenty-four displayed true 
literary instinct and vigour of intellect. In 
1 824-5 he provided classical translations for 
Williams’s ^ Views in Greece;’ he contri- 
buted the memoir of Dr. John Brown to a 
Glasgow edition of the ^Self-Interpreting 
Bible; ’ he edited ‘ Beauties of Jeremy Tay- 
lor,’ with introductory essay, in 1835, /md he 
furnished notes to the ‘ Self-Interpreting 
Bible ’ of 1836. His main literary achieve- 
ment is the university prize essay on the 
Athenians, which was reissued, with a me- 
moir, in 1860. Patterson’s discourses, with 
prefatory biography, were published in two 
volumes in 1837. A volume of 'Lectures 
on St John xiv.-xvi. ’ appeared in 1840, 2nd 
edit. 1859. 

[Memoirs as in text ; information from Pat- 
terson’s son, Mr. E. J. B. Patterson, Langside, 

, Glasgow.] T. B. 

PATTERSON, ROBERT (1802-1872), 
naturalist, eldest son of Robert Patterson, a 
Belfast merchant, by Catharine, daughter of 
David Jonathan Clarke, K.C., of Dublin and 
Portarlington, and widow of a Mr. Keine of 
Dublin, was born in Belfast on 18 April 1802. 
He received his education there chiefly at the 
academy and at the Royal Academical Insti- 
tution. In 1818 he was apprenticed to his 
father’s business. His leisure he devoted to 
the study of natural history, and especially to 
the invekigationof the fauna and flora of the 
country around Belfast. In 1821 he joined 
seven other gentlemen in founding- the ' Na- 
tural History Society of Belfast,’ which, under 
the name of 'The Belfast Natural History aifd 
Philosophical Society,’ still pursues a vigorous 
career. In connection with this society Pat- 
terson delivered numerous lectures, some of 
which were published. He was its president 
for many years, and t ook a foremost p art in the 
erection of its museum in 1830-1. His con- 
nection with it for half a century was com- 
memorated in 1871 by the presentation to 
him of an illuminated address in recognition ’ 
of bis labours ' in popularising the general 
study of natural history and in advancing it 
to its rightful place as a recognised branch 
of school education.’ 

BSs first work, 'Letters on the Insects, 
mentioned by Shakespere,’ the substance of 
which had been given in a series of lectures 
before the Belfast Natural History Society, 
appeared in 1838. In 1846 be published Ms 
' Zoology for Schools, first part,’ which was 
followed in 1848 by the second part, and 
later on by two small volumes, ' First Steps 
to Zoology: part i. Invertebrate Animals ; 
part ii. Vertebrate Animals.’ In 1853 ap- 
peared his large coloured 'Zoological Dia- 
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grams/ All these works had a very wide 
circulation, and ''are a valuable stimulus to 
the study of zoo-ogy in schools. Patterson 
was also a frequent contributor to several 
scientific journals. In the ^ Zoologist ’ he in 
1843 published a dissertation on ' The Ptep- 
tiles mentioned by Shakespere.' He wrote 
also for the ^ Magazine of Natural History/ 
and contributed papers to the Eoyal Irish 
Academy, several of which are preserved in 
its ‘ Transactions.’ 

Patterson was one of the earliest and most 
zealous members of the British Association 
for the Advancement of Science, and in 1839 
was appointed one of the secretaries of the 
section of natural history, an ofldce which he 
held till 1844. When the association met 
in Belfast in 1852, he acted as local treasurer. 
He was elected a lehow of the Eoyal Society 
and of several other learned bodies. 

In Belfast, where he enjoyed universal re- 
spect, Patterson meanwhile took an active 
part in the working of various local institu- 
tions. He was one of the founders of the 
‘Hlster Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals,’ and a specially zealous promoter 
of the interests of the ‘ Belfast Society for 
Promoting Knowledge/ of the Eoyal Botanic 
Gardens, and of his old school, the Eoyal 
Academical Institution. For twelve years, 
1858-70, he was one of the Belfast harbour 
commissioners. In 1865 he retired from busi- 
ness, He died on 14 Feb. 1872 at his resi- 
dence, College Sc[uare, Belfast. He was 
buried in the city cemetery, where a hand- 
some granite monument marks his grave. In 
the first presbyterian (unitarian) church, of 
which he was an attached member, there is 
also a mural tablet erected to his memory 
by his sons. 

Patterson married, in 1833, Mary Eliza- 
beth, youngest daughter of William Hugh 
Ferrar, stipendiary magistrate of Belfast. 3y 
her he had eleven children, six daughters and 
fivesons. The latter all engaged in commerce 
in Belfast. An excellent work by one of 
them, Mr. Eobert Lloyd Patterson, on * The 
Birds, Fishes, and Cetacea of Belfast Lough/ 
is well known. Another, Mr. W. H. Patter- 
son, M.RI. A., compiled a ‘ Glossary of the 
Provincialisms of the Counties of Antrim and 
Down/ which was published by the English 
Dialect Society. 

Pnformation supplied by Mr. Bichard Patter- 
son, J.P., and Mr. E. L. Patterson, J.P., sons of 
the subject of this notice ; obitmiy notice in the 
Northern Whtg.of la Feb. 1872 ; personal know- 
ledge.] X. H. 

PATTERSOH, EOBEET HOGAETH 
(1^1-1886), joimalist and miscellaneous 
writer, was bom in Edinburgh in December 


1821, and educated for a civil engineer at 
the high school of that city. When cuite 
young he entered the printing-office of his 
cousin, John Ballantyne, as a press corrector. 
In 1862 he left the printing business to be- 
come editor of the ' Edinbur;;h Advertiser.’ 
In 1858 he removed to London as editor — 
afterwards proprietor — of the ^ Press,’ and in 
1865 he was appointed editor of the * Globe ’ 
newspaper; but he’ resigned the post in 1869 
to join the board of referees appointed by par- 
liament to investigate and report upon the best 
means of purification of coal-gas in London. 
Chemistry had always been one of his favou- 
rite studies, and his scientific knowledge en- 
abled him to take a leading part in the pro- 
ceedings of the referees, which, resulted in the 
discovery of the process still in use for the 
elimination of sulphur and ammonia impuri- 
ties from gas. 

In 187S he proceeded to Glasgow as editor 
of the ‘ Glasgow News,’ but his health broke 
down and he returned to London in 1874, 
where he resumed his literary work, contri- 
buting articles on politics, finance, science, 
and history to various magazines. In early- 
life he contributed ai-ticles to ‘ Chambers’s 
Edinburgh Journal,’ and latterly he wrote for 
the ^ Quarterly/ ' Blackwood,’ ‘ Bentley,’ and 
the ^Dublin University Magazine.’ 

He bad -ained a reputation as a financial 
expert, and was consulted by both the Bank 
of England and the Bank of France on finan- 
cial and currency questions, and was elected 
a feUow, and afterwards a member of coun- 
cil, of the Statistical Society. He died at 
Hammersmith on 1 3 Dec. 1 886. He had mar- 
ried, in 1848, Georgina, daughter of Captain 
Thomson of Perth. 

Patterson was the author of : 1. * The New 
Revolution ; or the Napoleonic Policy in 
Europe/ Edinburgh and London, 1860 (a 
work which attracted considerable attention, 
owing to the singular fulfilment, soon after 
publication, of several of its predictions). 
2. ‘ Essays in History and Art/ Edinburgh, 
1862 (reprinted from ‘ Blackwood’s Maga- 
zine’). 3. ‘The Economy of Capital; or Gold 
and Trade/ Edinburgh, 1866. 4. ‘ The Science 
of Finance,’ Edinburgh, 1868. 5. ‘ Railway 
Finance/ Edinburgh, 1868, 6. ‘ The State, 
the Poor, and the Country, including Su 
"estions on the Irish Question,’ Edinburgh, 
-870. 7. ^ Gas and Li -hting ’ (British Manu- 
facturing Industries Series), London, 1876. 
8. * The New Golden Age and the Influence 
of the Precious Metals upon the World,’ 
2 vols,, Edinburgh, 1882. He was also the 
author of the following pamphlets : ‘ Indian 
Politics: two essays on Self-Government in 
India and the Indian Land Question/ 2 pts. 
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1864, 8vo; ‘ Municipal Finance : the Gas and 
Water Supply of London,’ 1867, 8vo; ‘ Gas 
Purification in London, including" a Complete 
Solution of the Sulphur Question,’ Edinburgh, 
1873, 2nd edit. 1874, • ‘Eobespierre: a Lyrical 
Drama, ^ 1877, 8vo ; and 'Light Theories: 
Suggestions for a New System of Cosmical 
Science.’ 

[Irving’s Eminent Scotsmen ; obitnaiy notices 
in the Times and the Athenaeum, December 1886 ; 
information supplied by the family.] G. S-h. 

PATTERSON, WILLIAM (1755-1810), 
traveller. [See Pateeson.] 

PATTESON, SiE JOHN (1790-1861), 
judge, second son of the Rev. Henry Patte- 
son of Drinkstone, Sufiblk, by his wife, 
Sophia, daughter of Richard Ayton Lee, a 
London banker, was bom at Coney Weston, 
Sufiblk, on 11 Peb. 1790. He was at first 
educated at a school kept by his father’s 
curate, a Mr. Merest, but afterwards went 
to Eton. His name first appears in the 
school lists in 1802, and in 1808 he was 
elected on the foundation. Dr. Sumner, 
afterwards archbishop of Canterbury, was 
his tutor. At Eton he proved himself not 
merely a good scholar, but the best swimmer 
and one of the best scullers and cricketers 
in the school. In 1809 he went to Cam- 
bridge with a scholarship at King’s, which, 
tinder the then existing privileges of king’s 
scholars, entitled him to graduate without 
examination. He accordingly graduated 
H.A. in 1813, and M.A. in 1816, His uni- 
versity career was, however, distinguished. 
When the Davies university scholarship for 
classics was established, he was, in 1810, the 
first to win it, and in 1812 he was elected a 
feUow of his college. He hesitated for a short 
time between holy orders, law, and medi- 
cine ; but in 1813 he came to London and 
entered at the Middle Temple. In 1815 he 
went on the midland circuit as marshal to 
Mr. Justice Chambre, read in the chambers 
of Godfrey Sykes, an eminent pleader, and of 
Joseph Littledale [q.v.], afterwards a judge. 
In 1821 he began practice on his own account 
as a special pleader, and was called to the bar 
in the same year. He joined the northern cir- 
cuit, and there, even against competitors such 
as AJderson and Parke, came to the front by 
dint of his skill in pleading. He was soon 
engaged in assisting Littledale in his work 
as counsel to the treasury. His progress was 
rapid. His best argument is said to have been in 
Rennellv.the Bishop of Lincoln (reported in 
7 Bamewell and OresswelL, p. 113). He was one 
of the legal commissioners on the reform of the 
Welsh judicature, whose report led to the act 
of 1830, by which three additional judges were 


appointed — one in the king’s bench, one in 
the common pleas, and one in the exchequer ; 
and, though he had never been a king’s coun- 
sel, Lord Lyndhurst, in November, appointed 
him to the new judgeshiu in the court of 
king’s bench, and he was knighted. Por up- 
wards of twenty years he was one of the 
strongest, most practical, and most learned 
jud 'es in that court. He had a vast memory 
and erudition, a lucid mind, gifts of clear ex- 
pression and an unfailing courtesy. ^Take 
aim altogether,’ says Sir Joseph Amould, 
he was ‘ one of the very best and ablest 
judges that ever sat in Westminster Hall’ 
(X^e of Lord Denman, i. 419). Deafiiess 
at length compelled him to tender his re- 
signation at the end of January 1852. On 
2 Eeb. 1852 he was sworn of the privy 
council, and for some years was able to serve 
as a member of its judicial committee. He 
also acted as a commissioner to examine 
into the state of the city of London in 1853, 
was frequently chosen arbitrator in govern- 
ment questions — such as disputes between the 
crown and duchy of Cornwall, and between 
the Post Office and the Great Western Rail- 
way — and his award terminated a long-stand- 
ing rating dispute between the university and 
the town of Oambrid^e. Failing health at 
last put an end to all juaicial work, and he died 
on 58 June 1861 at Feniton Court, Honiton, 
Devonshire, a seat which he had purchased 
in 1841. 

Patteson was twice married : first, on 
23 Feb. 1818, to his cousin Elizabeth, daugh- 
ter of George Lee of Dickieburgh, Norfolk, 
by whom he had one daughter; and after her 
death on 3 April 1820, he married, on 22 April 
1824, Frances Duke, daughter of Captain. 
James Coleridge of Ottery St. Mary, Devon- 
shire, and sister of Sir John Taylor Coleridge 
’q. V.], who died on 27 Nov. 1842. One of 
uis sons by her was John Coleridge Patteson 
[q. v.J, bishop of Melanesia. 

^ Patteson edited, in 1824, Seijeant Wil- 
liams’s ^ Notes on Saunders’s Reports,’ and 
the comments which he added are of very 
high authority. 

[Law Magazine, xii. 197 ; Law Times, xxxvL 
434, 446; Yonge’s Life of J. C. Patte&m; 
Foss’s Judges of England.] J, A. H. 

PATTESON, JOHN COLERIDGE 
(1827-1871), &st missionary bishop in 
Melanesia, was elder son of Sir John Patte- 
son [q. V.] the judge, by his second wife, 
Frances Duke Coleridge. He was brought 
up at Feniton Court, where his family re- 
sided, so as to he near the home of his 
mother’s relatives at Ottery St. Mary. After 
three years at the grammar school at Otteiy, 
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Patteson was placed in 1838 at Eton, under 
Lis uncle, the Ptev. E. Coleridge, son-in- 
law of Dr. Keate, the former headmaster. 
At Eton, where Patteson remained till 1845, 
he was not in the first rank as a scholar, but 
he had great facility in wiiting Latin verses, 
and was ‘sent up^ twenty-five times. He 
was captain of the cricket eleven, a good 
speaker in the debating society, and showed 
much strength of character. From 1846 
to 1848 he was a commoner of Balliol Col- 
lege, Oxford, under Dr. Richard Jenkyns 
[q. V.] He was not interested in academic 
studies, and only obtained a second class; but 
he was brought into contact with Benjamin 
Jowett, afterwards master of Balliol, Pro- 
fessor Max Muller, John Campbell Shairp 
[c . V.], Edwin Palmer, afterwards archdeacon 
oc Oxford, James Riddell [q. v.], the Rev. 
John James Hornby, afterwards provost of 
Eton, and Mr. Charles Savile Roondell, who 
became his lifelon * friends. After taking 
his degree in October 1849 he travelled in 
Switzerland and Italy, learned German at 
Dresden, and devoted himself to Hebrew and 
Arabic. His mind and character largely de- 
veloped; his intellectual and artistic tastes, 
which had hitherto been languid, were stimu- 
lated into activity, and his remarkable gift 
for languages declared itself. Returning to 
Oxford in 1852, he became fellow of Merton, 
spent the year 1852-3 in the college, where 
the settlement of a scheme of refoim, con- 
sequent on the report of the university com- 
mission, was greatly aided by his wisdom 
and liberal temper. He was ordained in 
September 1853 to the curacy of Alphing- 
ton, a part of Ottery St. Mary, of which he 
was practically in sole charge. His influ- 
ence was beginning to be strongly felt when 
the visit of George Augustus Selwyn ’q. v.], 
bishop of New Zealand, in the summer of 
1854, determined his choice of a missionary 
career. He left England with the bishop in 
March 1855, and landed at Auckland in May, 
On Ascension day 1856 Patteson’s firk 
voyage to Melanbsia began. The scheme of 
the mission, which' had already been begun 
by Bishop Selwyn, was to take boys, with 
their parents' consent, ftom the islands, to 
instinct them during the summer at the 
mission school in New Zealand, and to bring 
them back the next year to their homes. 
The ^hool was at first at St. John's, some 
^niles ftom Auckland ; then at Eohimat- 
rima, on an inlet of the harbour ; and later 
at Norfolk Island. This island had the ad- 
vantogB of a warmer climate, of proximity to 
the Melan^^an islands, and of being the home 
of tim Pitcairners, who, as descended from the 
mt^ineers of the Bounty and their Tahitian 


wives, had special qualifications for mis- 
sion-work. Patteson devoted himself to the 
Melanesian boys, teaching them at once the 
rudiments of knowledge, of civilisation, and 
of religion, which they imparted to their 
families and friends on their return. He 
refused to regard the natives as an inferior 
race, and he treated his classes as though 
they were formed of Eton hoys. His Me-a- 
nesian pupils appreciated his attitude, and 
his remarkable linguistic powers greatly aided 
him. He had studied the Maori language 
on his voyage out, and, although in Melanesia 
hardly any two islands have the same lan- 
guage, his special talent and the qpiickness of 
the boys overcame the difficulty. He selected 
the language of the island of Mota as most 
typical in point of idiom, and employed it 
in the school. 

In 1861 he was consecrated bishop, and 
took the sole direction of the mission, fixing 
his residence at Mota. The mission was sup- 
ported partly from his own funds — he re- 
tained his fellowship at Merton to the end, 
and he made over to the mission the money 
left him by his father in 1861 — partly by 
the Eton Melanesian Society, and partly by 
an association formed in Australia, which he 
visited from time to time. The members of 
the mission received no salaries, their wants 
being provided for by the mission funds. 
His m£uence grew rapidly. He was joined 
in 1863 by Mr. Oodrington, fellow of Wad- 
ham College, Oxford; workers from St. 
Augustine's, Canterbury, and from among 
the Pitcairners, placed themselves under him ; 
and some of his own pupils became mis- 
sionaries. The fii’st of these who was ordained 
was George Sarawia, who had been for some 
time in charge of the mission at Mota. Patteson 
worked incessantly from 6.30 a.m. to 10 P.M., 
teaching, organising, and conducting divine 
worship. One moment would find him build- 
ing a house, another navigating his ship, or 
swimming or cooking, or teaching his scholars 
to tend sheep or pigs, or cutting out garments 
for either sex, or arranging a marriage and 
preparing for its celebration, or leading the 
cheer for the bride and bridegroom. He de- 
precated all haste in making conversions. 
At the same time his labours as a linguist 
were not neglected. He soon spoke readily 
no less than twenty-three languages. By de- 
grees the swarm of Melanesian dialects broke 
up into groups and families, and proved 
to be varying forms of one language. He 
used the most patient endeavours to fix the 
meaning of words, and came to the convic- 
tion that the simplicity of structure in the 
languages was compensated by strict rules, 
which enabled them to expi’css all modi flea- 
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tions of time and place — a conviction wMch. 
lie held also as to Hebrew, to the study of 
which he often reverted. He made and 
■orinted general vocabularies in three of the 
languages, and lists of interrogatives, pre- 
positions, and conjunctions in eleven; and 
translated into the Mota tongue, which he 
regarded as most typical, the third and fourth 
gospels and other 'larts of scripture. He 
stopped, however, deliberately snort in the 
scientific part of the work, mainly because 
his time was absorbed by the mission. He 
turned resolutely to the use of the lan- 
guages for the purpose of teaching.^ * These 
languages,’ he said, ‘ are very poor in words 
belonging to civilised, literary, and religious 
life, but exceedingly rich in all that pertains 
to the needs and habits of men circumstanced 
as they are. I draw this inference : Don’t 
be in a hurry to translate, and don’t attempt 
to use words as (assumed) equivalents of 
abstract ideas. Don’t devise modes of ex- 
pression unknown to the language as at 
present in use. They can’t understand, and- 
therefore don’t use words to express defini- 
tions.’ Under Pattesou’s rule the character 
of the natives was completely transformed. 
Their savagery disappear^, there was no more 
war; and, after twenty years, out of a popu- 
lation of eight hundred in the chief island, 
Mota, all but forty were baptised. To this 
result Patteson’s pupil, George Sarawia, the 
first Melanesian clergyman, largely contri- 
buted; 

His interest in all that was going on at 
home was vividly maintained. He wrote 
regularly to his father while he Uved, and to. 
his sisters ; he read largely ; he kept up com- 
munication with many of his old friends ; he 
corresponded with Professor Max Muller as 
to the Melanesian languages. He embraced 
enthusiastically Bishop Selwyn’s plan of 
church government, uncer which every office- 
holder signed a pledge that he would resign 
his office when called upon to do so by the 
church synod or a court appointed by it ; and 
believed that by this instrument the eccle- 
siastical body could, not only in the colonies, 
but in England itself, act beneficially in in- 
dependence of the national organisation* In 
theological matters his symj^thies were en- 
larged by his experience. Though sympa- 
thising with Pusey and Keble, and owing 
much to the latter, he criticised their ten- 
dencies and distinctly dissented from their 
views on the Lord’s Supper. 

His life was often in danger, for though 
the natives respected him they were change- 
able and suspicious and without restraint. 
A t Santa Cruz in 1864 he was attacked as 
he left the shore, and though he escaped, 


t-wm of his companions, Edwin Nobbs and 
Fisher Young, were struck by the poisoned 
arrows, and died of tetanus. But these 
dan';ers were greatly increased by the abases 
of t ie labour trafiic in the Pacific. The 
planters in Fiji and Queensland required 
native labourers, and many of the islanders 
were willing to go to the plantations for a 
few years ; but unscrupulous traders liired 
away the islanders under false pretences, 
practically enslaved them, and at times used 
the bishop’s name to attract victims. The 
bishop had never condemned the traffic, 
believing that it might be carried on honestly 
and with benefit to aU parties ; but he de- 
sired that it should be subjected, as it was 
after his death, to regulation by the British 
government. He found that many of the 
islands were depopulated by this new slave 
trade, and he had joined in bringing some 
notorious offenders "O justice. 

He visited the island of Nukapu on 16 Sept, 
1871, not knowing that an outrage had been 
committed on its inhabitants by some Eng- 
lishmen a few months before. He had once 
before been there, and he landed alone and 
unarmed, ilis friends, who were waiting 
for him in the ship’s boat at the reef out- 
side the island, found themselves attacked 
by a flight of arrows, which wounded two 
of them; and soon after a canoe floated 
out from the shore, in which was the dead 
body of the bishop, with a frond of palm tied 
in five knots. This was known to imply .that 
he had been killed in revenge for five of the - 
inhabitants. One of his companions, the 
Kev. Joseph Atkin, died of tetanus a few 
days afterwards. The members of the mis- 
sion prayed that there should be no retalia- 
tion ; but, unhappily, Captain Markham of 
the Rosario having gone to Nukapu to make 
inquiries, the natives, believing that he had 
come to avenge the bishop, fired on him, and 
drew upon themselves the penalty of this act. 
The death of the bishop, however, roused the 
Christian conscience in England. Its men- 
tion in the queen’s speech at the opening of 
parliament led to the regulation of the la^ur 
traffic; the mission was extended, and gained 
a new ground of appeal to the hearts of the 
Melanesians ; and .ns successor, Bishop John 
Selwyn, was able to show the menofHukapu 
that they had, through a fatalerror, slain their 
best friend. A cross erected by him on the 
spot where Patteson fell attests the martyr- 
dom of the missionary bishop and the recon- 
ciling power of his death. 

[Life by Miss Charlotte M. Yonge, 2 vols. 
1873, new edit. 1678; Life by Miss Frances 
Awdry under the title * The Story of a Fellow 
Soldier,’ 1875; Men of the Reign; Heaton’s 
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Australian Bates and Men of tlie Time; Fos- 
ter’s Alumni Oxon, 1715-1886; personal re- 
miniscences.] W. H. F. 

PATTI, CAELOTTA (1885-1889), to- 
calist, born at Florence on 30 Oct. 1835, was 
tlie daughter of a singer named Salvator 
Patti, a native of Catania {d. 1869), and of 
his wife, Catherine Chiesa, a Roman, whose 
first husband was Signor Barilli. Eight 
years senior to her more famous sister, Mme. 
Adelina Patti {h. 1848), Carlotta, after being 
grounded in the rudiments of music hy her 
mother, began its serious study hy learning 
the pianoforte under Heinrich Herz (1806- 
1888). But finding herself the possessor of 
a voice of more than ordinary capacity, she 
renounced the pianoforte in order to devote 
herself entirely to singing. 

ALffcer the removal of her family to the 
United States she made her first appearance 
in 1861 as a concert singer at the Academy 
of Music in New York, with pronounced suc- 
cess; and in the following year she joined, 
with her brother Carlo (1842-1873), a vio- 
linist, Max Strakosch’s concert party, then 
touring in North America. Coming next to 
England, Carlotta made her d6but in this 
country on 16 April 1863 at a concert at 
Govent Garden Theatre, when she attracted 
considerable attention; and on 9 May she 
created almost a furore at the Crystal Palace. 
After taking part in some fifty concerts, as 
well as singing before the court, Carlotta 
Patti spent a large part of the next six years 
in various continental tours, singing at Vienna 
in 1865, and a ;ain in 1867 at the Carl Theatre, 
During one o: these tours a wealthy Walla- 
chian noble amateur once sent a coach-and- 
four with four men to meet the diva ; and when 
she complimented him on the good taste of 
his equipage, he replied, ' If it please you, 
madame, pray keep it, coach and men, in 
remembrance of the occasion.’ The offer 
was declined. 

In 1869 Mile. Patti returned to America, 
and became the leading attraction of Stra- 
kosch’s company, gaining especial praise for 
her sin^ng of the part of the Queen of the 
Ni ht in * Die Zau Derflote.’ In the spring 
of ..870 she was in South America, where, at 
Buenos Ayres, she made almost her only ap- 
pliance on the stage, singing in Rossini’s 
* Barber ’ and in ‘ Don Pasquale.’ A concert 
given later in the same country for the benefit 
■of the sufferers in the Franoo-Prussian war 
raahsed a profit of sixty thousand francs, 
to 1872 she was singing with Mario in the 
United States, but from time to time she re- 
in EuioTe, and sang at the London 
<PhOharmonic and other concerts. 

On 3 Sept, 1879 M i l e , Patti married M. 


Ernest de Munck, solo violoncellist to the 
Grand Duke of Saxe- W eimar ; and from that 
date to her death, which took place from 
cancer, at her house in the Rue Pierre- 
Oharron at Paris, on 27 June 1889, she retired 
from public life, though much of her time was 
devoted to teaching. 

MUe. Patti possessed a voice of c uite ab- 
normal compass, which is said to Save ex- 
tended to G in altissimo, but, though of great 
brilliancy, it was deficient in sympathy. Her 
style and execution were excellent and 
finished, and it was almost entirely due to 
lameness, the result of an accident, that she 
never attempted to take a more prominent 
place among operatic singers. 

[The Times and other daily papers, 29 June 
1889; the Musical World from 1869 to 1889, 
which closely followed in its reports from 
America and the Continent the performances 
of Mile. Patti ; Hanslick’s Aus dem Concertsaal, 
Vienna, 1870, pp. 366, 441; Grove’s Diet, of 
Music; information kindly supplied by M. E. 
de Munck.] E. H. L. 

PATTINSON, HUGH LEE (1796- 
1858), metallurgical chemist, born on 25 Dec. 
1796, at Alston, Cumberland, was the son 
of Thomas Pattinson, a retail trader of that 
town, and his wife Margaret Lee. Both his 
parents were members of the Society of 
Friends. Hu;h was educated at small pri- 
vate schools, but from an early aife assisted, 
his father, who died on 19 May -812. lie 
succeeded in acquiring a knowledge of elec- 
tricity, and when only seventeen constructed 
some electrical a-3paratus; he also studied 
chemistry, especiaiy in connection with me- 
tallurgy. 

About 1821 he became clerk and assistant 
to Anthony Clapham, a soap-boiler in New- 
castle. In _825 be obtained the post of assay- 
master to the lords of the manor at Alston 
(the Greenwich Hospital Commissioners), 
and returned to his native place. In January 
1829 Pattinson first discovered an easy and 
economic method of separating the silver from 
lead-ore, but owing to want of funds was not 
then able to complete his researches. In 
1831 he was ap'Dointed manager to the lead 
works of Mr. FT entworth Beaumont ; here, 
after further experiments, he perfected his 
process for ^ desi-verising lead, and finally 
patented it in 1833, The following year he 
resigned his post of manager, and, in part- 
nership with John Lee and Geoi^e Burnett, 
established chemical works at Felling and 
(afterwards) at Washington, near Gateshead. 

Pattinson’s process for the desilverisation 
of lead was a most valuable discovery, and 
permitted of the successful workin ‘ of pre- 
viously neglected lead-mines. Before this 
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invention it had always been thought that 
cupellation, the method of directly extract- 
ing silver from lead, could not he profitably 
conducted in the case of lead containing less 
than eight ounces of silver in the ton ; hut 
by his process silver can profitably be ex- 
tracted from lead when present only in the 
proportion of two or three ounces to the ton 
of lead. Pattinson’s process has led to the 
invention of the German verb ‘ pattinsoniren,’ 
and French substantive ‘ pattinsonage ’ (for a 
full description of the process, with diagrams, 
see Percy’s * Metallurgy,’ Lead, pp. 121-44). 
Almost equally important were two others of 
his discoveries : (1) a simple method for ob- 
taining white lead by a process (patented 
1841) which gave rise to the formation of the 
then new compound, oxychloride of lead ; and 
(2) a new process (patented 1841) for manu- 
facturing ^ magnesia alba.’ Pattinson also first 
announced the discovery, from observations 
which had been made at a neighbouring col- 
liery in 1840, that steam issuing from an 
orifice becomes electrical, a phenomenon sub- 
sequently turned to account by Mr. (after- 
wards Lord) Armstrong in his hydro-electrical 
machine. 

Pattinson had ; oined in 1822 the Literary 
and Philosophical Society of Newcastle. He 
was vice-president of the chemical section 
of the British Association in 1838, a fellow 
of the Geological Society and of the Royal 
Astronomical Society, and was elected a 
fellow of the Royal Society in June 1852. 

Pattinson visited America in 1839-40 to 
investigate a profiered mining speculation, 
which, however, turned out worthless, and 
he, with his party, had to decamp by night to 
escape the threatened violence of the dis- 
appointed proprietors. In 1858 he retired 
from business, and, in order to master astro- 
nomy, devoted himself to the study of ma- 
thematics and, physics. The 7^-inch equa- 
torial telescope which he erected at his resi- 
dence, Scot’s House, near Gateshead, was used 
by Piazzi Smyth. Pattinson died at Scot’s 
House on 11 Nov. 1858. 

He was the author of eight papers on lead- 
mining and electrical phenomena that a-o- 
peared in the ^ Philosophical Magazine,’ tSe 
‘ Transactions of the Northumberland Natu- 
ral History Society,’ and in the * Reports of 
the British Association.’ 

On 25 Dec. 1816 he married Phoebe, daugh- 
ter of John Walton of ^ The Nest,’ Alston, 
having two days before been baptised into the 
church of England at the Angel Inn, when he 
took the additional Christian name of Lee in 
honour of his mother; 

[Percy’s Metallurgy, ‘Lead/ pp. 121-44; 
Lonsdale’s Worthies of Cumberland, 1873, pp. 


273-320, with portrait; information kindly Siup- 
plied by his daughter, Mrs. Newall; English 
Cyclopseriia ; Roy. Soc. Cat.] B. B. W. 

PATTISON, DOROTHY WYNDLOW, 
known as Sistee Doea( 1832-1878), philan- 
thropist, was tenth and youngest daughter 
of Mark James Pattison, rector of Haukswell, 
near Richmond, Yorkshire, who died on 
30 Dec. 1865. Mark Pattison [q. v.] was her 
brother. Bom at Haukswell on 16 Jan. 1832, 
she resided with her parents tiR her twenty- 
ninth year, when, with philanthropic aims, 
she became village schoolmistress in the 
parish of Little Woolston, near Bletchley, 
Buckinghamshire. There she remained for 
three years, till 1864. In the autumn of 
1864 she became, in opposition to her father’s 
wish, a member of the sisterhood of the 
Good Samaritan at Coatham, near Redcar, 
Yorkshire, and adopted the name of Sister 
Dora. In accordance with the rules of the 
order, she became a cook in the kitchen. In 
the early part of 1865 she was sent to Walsall 
to help in nursing at a small cottage hospital 
which had been established by the sister- 
hood there. In December I860 the mother 
superior at Ooatham cruelly refused her per- 
mission to attend her father’s deathbed. 
She now set to work to become a good sur- 
gical nurse, and she was soon exeeptvonaUy 
skilled in the treatment of wounds and frac- 
tures. The patients were chiefly men and 
hoys disabled by coal-pit accidents, or 
wounded by machinery in workshops. In 
1867 a new hospital was built, wmcb she 
had sole charge. Her power of work was 
very great ; her naturally exuberant spirits 
never deserted her, and a deep sense of re- 
ligion completely controlled her conduct. 
Her courage was as notable as her enthu- 
siasm. She did not scruple to attend the 
most virulent cases of smallpox, and regu- 
larly attended the post-mortem examinations. 
In this way she acquired an accurate know- 
ledge of anatomy, and could perform minor 
operations with dexterity. For a time she 
studied at the Birmingham Ophthalmic Hos- 
pitaL She also trained lady nurses at W^l" 
sail. Grateful for her many services to 
them, the men of the South Staffordshire 
railway line in 1871 presented her with a 
carriage and a pony. During 1874 Sister 
Dora left the community of the Good Sama- 
ritan, and in February 1877 she resigned 
her connection with the cottage hospital of 
the sisterhood in order to take charge of the 
Municipal Epidemic Hospital in Walsall. 
The cases were chiefly smallpox. Full as 
her hands were, she found time to take part 
in missions to the unfortunate, and was 
never weary of trying to improve the con*< 
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duct of her poor neighbours. In the winter 
of 1876 she was attacked with cancer, but 
continued at the hospital until it was tem- 
porarily closed on 2_ June 1878. On her 
deathbed Monsignor Capel visited her and 
vainly attempted to persuade her to be bap- 
tised into the church of Rome. She died 
at Walsall on 24 Dec. 1878, and was buried 
on 28 Dec. 

In remembrance of, and in gratitude for, 
her self-sacrifice, her portrait was placed in 
the hoard-room of the hospital, a fund was 
raised for sending patients to convalescent 
hospitals (an object which she had com- 
menced collecting for), a memorial window 
was placed in the parish church, and her 
statue, by Williamson, was unveiled at Wal- 
sall on 11 Oct. 1886. 

[Margaret Lonsdale’s Sister Dora, 1880 (with 
portrait), People’s Edition, 1887 (with portrait 
and view of monument ) ; Ridsdale’s Sister Dora, 
1880 i Sister Dora and her Statue, Walsall, 1886 
(with portrait and views of tombstone and 
monument) ; Memoirs of Mark Pattison, 1885, 
p. 3, &c.] G. C. B. 

PATTISON, GRANVILLE SHARP 
(1791-1851), anatomist, bom in 1791, young- 
est son of John Pattison of Kelvin Grove, Glas- 
gow, was admitted a member of the faculty of 
physicians and surgeons of Glasgow in 1813. 
lie acted in 1818 as assistant to Allan Burns, 
the lecturer on anatomy, physiology, and 
surgery at the Andersonian Tnstitute in that 
city, but he only held the office for a year, 
and was succeeded by Dr. William Macken- 
zie [q. V.] He proceeded to Philadelphia in 
1818, and there lectured privately on ana- 
tomy. In 1820 he was appointed to the 
chair of anatomy, physiology, and surgery in 
the university oTf Maryland in Baltimore, a 
post he filled for five years and resigned on 
the ground of ill-health. During this period 
he edited the second edition of Burns’s ‘ Ob- 
servations on the Surgical Anatomy of the 
Head and Neck,’ which was published in 
1823. Pattison returned to En land in July 
1827. He was appointed, auc for a short 
time occupied the important position of, pro- 
fessor of anatomy at the university of Lon- 
don (now University College), acting at the 
same time as surgeon to the University Dis- 
pensary, which preceded the foundation of 
the North Loncon Hospital. These ■josts 
he was compelled to relinquish in :831, 
and in the same year he became professor 
of anatomy in the Jeafferson Medical Col- 
JEMadelphia, where he received the 
degree of doctor of medicine. He was ap- 
prof^sor of anatomy in the univer- 
sitj of New York on the reorganisation of • 


its medical department in 1840, a post he 
retained till his death on 12 Nov. 1851. He 
was author of ‘ Experimental Observations 
on the Operation of Lithotomy,’ Philadel- 
phia, 1820; and of much controversial mate- 
rial of ephemeral interest. He edited in 
1820 the ‘American Recorder,’ and the 
‘Re ister and Library of Medical and Chirur- 
gica. Science,’ Washington, 1833-6; and 
was co-editor of the ‘ American Medical Li- 
brary and Intelligencer,’ Philadelphia, 1836. 
He translated Masse’s ‘Anatomical Atlas.’ 
He left a widow, but no children. 

[New York Journal of Medicine, 1852, new 
ser. viii. 143 ; Lancet, London, 1830-1, ii. 693, 
721 , 753, 7*85 ; Gent. Mag. 1852, i. 196 ; addi- 
tional information kindly contributed by Pro- 
fessor H. E. Clarke of Glasgow.] D’A. P. 

PATTISON, MARK (1813-1884), rector 
of Lincoln College, Oxford, and author, was 
son of Mark James Pattison (<2. 1865), for 
many years rector of Haukswell, Yorkshire, 
by Jane, daughter of Francis Winn of Rich- 
mond, Yorkshire, banker. Born on 10 Oct. 
1813 at Hornby in the North Riding, where 
his father was then curate in charge, Mark 
was the eldest of twelve children, ten of 
them daughters, the youngest being well 
known as Sister Dora [see Pattison, Do- 
rothy], His father, a strict evangelical, 
but a fair scholar, gave him, first at Plornby 
and afterwards at Haukswell, all his educa- 
tion before he proceeded to the university, 
and grounded him well in Latin, Greek, and 
mathematics. Literature and learning were 
his delight from an early age. But m his 
youth he was by no means a bookworm, and 
up to middle age he was a good rider, an 
enthusiastic fisherman, and an eager student 
of natural history. Brought ^p in a retired 
village, among a large family of sisters, and 
mixing very little with other hoys, he became 
morbidly shy, sensitive, and self-conscious. 
On 6 April 1832 he matriculated from Oriel 
College, Oxford, and found himself in a world 
which was wholly difierent from what he 
had expected, and where he was surpassed in 
everything and oh every occasion by those 
whom he felt to be in all real respects his 
inferiors. His undergraduate course at Oriel 
was at an unfortunate time. Edward Haw- 
kins (1789-1882) [q. v.] had succeeded Ed- 
ward Copleston [q. v.] as provost, and had got 
rid of Newman, Hurrell Fronde, and Robert 
Wilberforce) the tutors to whom the repu- 
tation of the college was lar'^ely owing, and 
had replaced them by leas able but more sub- 
servient men. The college lectures taught 
Pattison nothing (cf. Mozley, MeminiscenceBy 
L 237). In his second year he was ‘ put into 
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Aristotle’s Klietoric; but such a lecture! — 
the tutor incapable of explaining any diffi- 
culty, and barely able to translate the (3reek, 
even with the aid of a crib ’ (Pattison, Me- 
moirs, p. 130). He missed the first class, 
which had been the object of his and his 
father’s ambition. In the class list of Easter 
term 1836 his name appeared in the second 
class in classical honours. In fact, though 
wholly devoted to study, his reading had 
been at once too discursive and too thorough. 
Instead of confining his attention to the 
rigidly orthodox and narrow list of books 
usually taken up, he ‘ frittered away time 
over outlying books — Lysias, Cicero de Legi- 
bus, Terence, and other feather-weights 
which counted for nothing in the schools, 
but with which I had the whim to load my 
list’ {Memoirs, p. 150). Nor had he con- 
fined his reading to classics. During his 
undergraduate course he had been a dili- 
gent student of English literature, had spent 
much time upon the Po-oe-Addison-Swiffc 
circle, and had laid the zoundation of his 
interest in eighteenth-century speculation. 

Pattison graduated B.A^ in 1836 and M.A. 
in 1840. In the meantime he had abandoned 
the narrow evangelical views in which he 
had been brought up, and had fallen under 
the influence of Newman. For some time in 
1838-9 he lived with other young men in 
Newman’s house in St. Aldate’s, and aided 
in the translation of Thomas Acuinas’s ^ Ca- 
tena Aurea on the Gospels.’ 'St. Matthew’ 
was Pattison’s work. 

In April 1838 he stood for a fellowship at 
! Oriel, in June at University, in November 
at Balliol, but each time without success, 
lie was in despair. B^s 'darling hope of 
leading a life o: study as a fellow seemed 
completely blocked.’ At last, in November 
183£, he was elected to a fellowship at Lin- 
coln. 'No moment in all my life has ever 
been so sweet as that Friday morning, 8 Nov.,’ 
when his election was announced {Memoirs, 
p. 183). At Lincoln he at first found himself 
even less at home than at Oriel. It was a 
rigidly anti-Puseyite college, characterised 
indeed by no evangelical fervour, but of the 
type knownsomeyears later as'low and slow.’ 
In all respects the college was at a low ebb. 
Pattison became more and more devoted 
to Newman, and was for some years ' a 
pronounced Puseyite, daily reciting the 
hours of the Homan breviary, and once get- 
ting so low by fostering a morbid state of 
conscience as to go to confession to Dr. 
Pusey ’ {ib, p. 189), In 1841 he was ordained 
deacon, and in 1843 priest. He obtained the 
Denyer theological prize in 1841, and again 
in 1842, the subjects being respectively ‘ The 


Sufficiency of Holy Scriptures for the Salva- 
tion of Man ’ and ' Original or Birth Sin and 
the Necessity of New Birth unto Life.’ In 

1842 his translation of Aquinas on St. Mat- 
thew was printed. This was followed by two 
lives of English saints (Stephen Lan :ton and 
St. Edmund) in the series edited yj New- 
man, neither of them of great merit, but at 
least free from the trivialities and childish 
miracles which ^pear so frequently in the 
volumes. 

In 1842 he wrote his first purely literary 
article on ' Earliest English Poetry,’ . for 
which he spent months of study. It ap- 
peared in the ' British Critic.’ 

His appointment to a college tutorship in 

1843 gave him a serious object in life, ' be- 
yond holding up one of the banners of the 
Puseyite party.’ It was necessary to devote 
his mind to Aristotle, logic, and the classics 
^•enerally, which he had for some time neg- 
_ected. The preparation for his lectures took 
up most of his time, and a series of literary 
articles in the 'Christian Remembrancer’ 
(' Miss Bremer’s Novels,’ 1844 ; ' Gregory of 
Tours,’ 'Wordsworth’s Diary in France,’ 
1845 ; ' Church Poetry,’ ' The Oxford Bede,’ 
'Thiers’s Consulate and Empire,’ 'The 
Sugar Duties,’ 1846; 'Hugh Miller’s First 
Impressions of England,’ 1847 ; ' Mill’s Po- 
litical Economy,’ 1848; 'Lord Holland’s 
Foreign Reminiscences,’ 1861) occupied the 
remainder, and thus carried him out of the 
narrow ecclesiastical range of thought and 
practice in which he had for some years 
lived. Hence the secession of Newman to 
the church of Rome in 1846 was less of a 
shock to him than to many of his associates. 
Yet he thinks he ‘ might have dropped off to 
Rome in some moment of mental and physi- 
cal depression, or under the pressure of some 
arguing convert,’ in 1847 (t5. p. 221). But 
he had become devoted to his work as a col- 
lege tutor, and was growing conscious of the 
possession of that magnetic influence which 
nrst affected his pupus, afterwards the col- 
We generaEy, and latterly so many out- 
siders with whom he came in contact. His 
appointment as examiner in the school of 
Uteres huma/niores in the spring of 1848 
seems to have been the turning-point of his 
life. ^ 

His success as an examiner surprised him, 
and proved both to himself and to the uni- 
versity that his powers ^d his learning were 
not only equal to, but greater than, those of 
men of much hi her reputation. Tracta- 
rianism gradually left him, and he became 
leas and less influencedby theological opinion, 
for which in his latter years he had little re- 
gard except as it affected practical life or 
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■Bras considered as a branch of learning. To the blow was f «shmg. It seemed to bim 
liberal opinions in poUties he had always m- the downfall of all his hopes and ambitions, 
dined and these became more firmly fixed, no doubt partly personal, but chiefly for the 
but he was never an ardent politician. prosperity and success of the college in which 

His term of office as examiner gaye an im- nis wliole heart and pride had been for some 
netus to his study of Aristotle, and he soon years invested. But m the account of his 
acquired a reputation as the most successful feelings, which he wrote thirty years after- 
coUeffe tutor and the ablest lecturer on the wards, he does himself injustice. He did not 
^Ethics ’in Oxford. For the three years (1848- fall into the state of mental and moral de- 
1851) he was, moreover, absolute ruler of gradation which he there graphically de- 
his colleo-e, which during that time was one scribes, and the language wnich he uses of 
of the best managed in the university. They his state is greatly exaggerated. The routine 
were the happiest years of his life. He was of tuition may have become as weary as he 
an ideal teacher, grudging no amount of represents it, but, while his great depression 
time or labour to his pupils, teaching them was obvious to all who came in contact with 
how to think, and drawing out and develop- him at this time, his lectures— on Aristotle 
ing their mental faculties. He excited the and on Thucydides— were as able, as aug- 
^rmest affection on their part, and their gestive, and as stimulating as ever, and, ex- 
success in the schools, if not always com- cept for the interruption of a serious illness, 
mensurate with their or his wishes, was con- the result, no doubt, of the shock which he 
siderable. For several years he invited two had sustained, his interest in his pupils and 
or three undergraduates to join him for some his efforts to aid them in their studes and 
weeks in the Ion- vacation at the lakes, in to promote their success in the schools were 
Scotland, orelsewhere, and he assisted them as great as ever. An ill-natured but unsuc- 
in their studies without fee. cessful attempt to deprive him of his fellow- 

Dr. Radford, the rector of Lincoln, died ship for not proceeding to the degree of B.D. 
in October 1851. The fellows taking actual within the statutable period added to his 
part in the election of his successor were vexation (he took the de ree in 1851). In 
nine in number— two others were abroad, his ^ Diary ^ in August 18o3 he writes: ^My 
Of these nine, three resident fellows who re- life seems to have come to an end, my strength - ; 
-presented the intellectual element of the col- -one, my ener *ies paralysed, and all my hopes , ; 

lege warmly supported Pattison; a fourth dispersed’ p. 298). But, in fact, 
—non-resident— signified his intention to do matters had already begun to mend.^ In the ^ ^ 
the same, and this, with his own vote, gave spring of 1853 he had been nominated a ,*;' ' 

Tiitn a majority. But he was not popular in second time examiner m literce humaniores, . 
the common-room, where his habit of retir- He again took to fishing, and to this pursuit ; 
ing at eight o’clock, and spending the rest and to frequent excursions in the north q: , ’ 

of the evening in tutorial work or private England and Scotland, he attributed the re- ^ 
study, was resented by those who were ac- storation of his mental equilibrium and his 
customed to devote the whole evening to old energy. ‘ Slowly the old original ideal 
port wine and whist. A discreditable in- of life, which had been thrust aside by the 
trigu'^ induced the non-resident fellow at force of circumstance, but never obliterated, 
the last moment to support an obscure began to resume its place. As tone and 
candidate whose single merit was that he energy returned, the idea of devoting myself 
would keep out Pattison, and probably, if to literature strengthened and developed ’ (id. 
successful, would reduce the college to the p. 308). 

happy condition of mental torpor out of It was the ‘ Ephemerides ’ of Isaac Casau- 
which it had of late been raised. But bon, printed at tne Clarendon Press in 1851, 
though this defection prevented Pattison’s that specially drew him out of his depression ‘ 
election, it did not result in that of the rival and launched him on the field of inquiry 
candidate ; and in the end, as a choice of that was to be his main occupation for the 
evils, the Rev. J ames Thompson, B,D., an remaining thirty years of his life. He wrote 
equally unknown man, without any special (in 1852) an article on Casaubon which alone 
qualification for the headship of a learned proves how he exaggerated in his * Memoirs ’ 
society, was elected, mainly throu -h the the mental prostration of the period ; it ap- 
votes of Pattison and his firiends (JKeTnoirs, ^ 1^^® ^ Quarterly Review’ in 1853. 

pp, 272-88 ; Letter to the Jlev. J. Thompsorif -ts success made him contemplate a history 
jy J.L. Kettle^ London, 1851 ; Letter to the of learning from the Renaissance downwards ; 

Mefo. J. Thompson, by itev. T. L. JEspin, Ox- hut he soon found this scheme was too ex- 
ford, 1851; Letter to Itev.^ T.Ll. jEspin,from tensive, and he contracted his views to the 
KettUf London, 1851). To Pattison history of classical learning. Of this plan 
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ht! executed only fragments. He was spe- 
cially attracted by Scaliger as tbe greatest 
scholar of modern times. In 1855 he was 
already contemplating writing Scaliger’s life, 
and had made much preparation for it, when 
the appearance of Bernays’s ^Joseph Justus 
Scaliger ' induced him for a time to lay aside 
the design. But his enthusiastic admiration 
for ^ the most richly stored intellect that ever 
spent itself in acquiring knowledge * in- 
creased. He saw in Scaliger the central fi jure 
of his age, and imposed it upon himsel: ^ as 
a solemn duty to rescue his memory from 
the load of falsehood and infamy under which 
the unscrupulous Jesuit faction had contrived 
to bury it.’ In some respects Pattison singu- 
larly resembled his hero. The same thorou j-h- 
ness, the same hatred of half learning and of 
shams of every kind, the same love of learning 
for its own sake, the same reverence for 
, truth, and, it must be added, the same caustic 
tongue, characterised both. He was con- 
stantly amassing materials for Scaliger’s life, 
and after Bernays’s death he formally re- 
' sumed his project, and had made ;ood pro- 
gress wdth the work at the time oi his own 
death. To those who, like Df. Johnson, love 
most the biographical part of literature, the 
loss of Pattison’s life of Scaliger is simply 
irreparable. All that we have of this work, 
to which he devoted thirty years of his life, 
is an article in the ^ Quarterly^ and three 
fragments printed after his death with his 
collected essays. 

But his troubles were not yet at an end. 
It was never easy for him to work with those 
with whom he was altogether out of sym- 
pathy. Differences arose between him and 
the new rector, and at the end of 1855 he 
threw up his tutorship. But though this 
caused him much vexation at the time, the 
result was perhaps beneficial, as it enabled 
him to devote himself entirely to study and 
to literature. His reputation as a philo- 
sophical tutor was so great that when it was 
known that he was willing for a term or two 
to take private pupils, the best men in the 
university desired to read with him. He now 
began to make long tours in Germany, occa- 
sionally spending weeks together at one of 
the universities, and attending the lectures 
of a philosophical or theological professor. 
In 18o8 he was for three months the Berlin 
correspondent of the ‘Times,’ and in 1859 
was appointed one of the assistant commis- 
sioners to report upon continental education. 
The results of his inc^uiries appeared in a 
blue-book in 1861 (‘ Ecucation llommission; 
Report of the Assistant Commissioners on the 
State of Popular Education in Continental 
Europe.’ Vol. iv. (pp. 161-267) contains Pat- 


tison’s report on the state of elementary edu- 
cation in Germany). 

Always earnest in promoting university 
reform, he contributed to ‘Oxford Essays’ 
(1855) an article on ‘ Oxford Studies,’ now 
rather of historical and literary than of prac- 
tical interest, partly owing to the changes 
since effected, partly because the maturer 
view of its author is contained in his ‘ Sug- 
gestions on Academical Organisation ’ (1868), 
and in the essay which he contributed to the 
volume ‘On the Endowment of Research’ 
(1876). In these three writings he puts for- 
ward his views on university reform. He 
desired to see the university no longer a 
mere continuation-school for boys of a larger 
growth, diligently crammed with a view to 
passing examinations, but a place of real edu- 
cation, aiming at ‘ a breadth of cidtivation, a 
scientific fomation of mind, a concert of the 
intellectual faculties;’ and, further, an insti- 
tution organised to promote learning and re- 
search, so as to carry out ‘ the principle that 
the end and aim of the highest education 
must be the devotion of the mind to some one 
branch of science.’ In 1860 he contributed 
to ‘Essays and Reviews’ ‘Tendencies of 
Religious Thought in England, 1688-1750.’ 
Learned, temperate, and impartial, the vehe- 
ment and bitter haters of the book and its 
contributors could find little fault with his 
article, except the fact that it had appeared 
in company with the others. 

On the death of Dr. Thompson in 1861, 
Pattison obtained the prize he had contended 
for ten years earlier, and was elected rector 
of Lincoln. In 1870 he accepted for the third 
time the office of public examiner, then an 
unusual post for the ‘head of a house ’to till. 
He was tiiso a delegate of the press and of the 
Bodleian Library, but in 1878 he declined 
the vice-chancellorship. AJthough for a time 
after his election the rector lectured on the 
‘ Ethics,’ he took a less active part in the ad- 
ministration of the college than might have 
been expected. The habits of ten years had 
disinclined him for administrative detail. He 
showed a keen interest in those undergra- 
duates who possessed a love of study or a 
desire to succeed in the schools, hut he did 
not much concern himself with the college 
generally or with the undergraduates. 

In the meantime his literary activity was 
great. His articles in the ‘ Quarterly ’ on 
‘Huet’ (1856), ‘Montaigne’ (1856), ‘Joseph 
Scaliger’ (1860), ‘The Stephenses’ (1865); 
in the ‘ National Review ’ on ‘ Bishop War- 
burton’ and ‘ Learning in the Church of Eng- 
land ’ (1863) : in the ‘ North British ’ on ‘E. A. 
Wolf’ (1865), were marked by that thorough 
knowledge, that maturity of Judgment, and 
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tliat graso of the subject-matter which are 
among the characteristics of his writings. 
For some time he wrote the article ^Religion 
andPhilosophy ' in the literary chronicle of the 
< Westminster Review 5 ‘ and though he ceased 

to do so at the end of I800, he continued to 
furnish occasional notices of theological and 
historical hooks to that ' Review,’ to which 
he also contributed the following more serious 
articles : ' The Present State of Theology m 
Germany ’ and ^ Buckle’s Civilisation in Eng- 
land,’ 1857; * Calvin at Geneva^ and ^The 
Calas Tragedy,’ 1858; ‘Early Intercourse of 
Eno-land and Germany, ’1861; ‘Popular Edu- 
catfon in Prussia,’ 1862; ‘ Mackay’sTiibmgen 
School,’ 1863. To the ‘ Saturday Review ’ he 
was a fi:eq[uent contributor for some years 
after its commencement in 1855, and con- 
tinued to write occasionally down to 1877, 
his severe but not unfair review of W. E. 
Jelf 8 edition of ‘ Aristotle’s Ethics,’ 8 March 
1856, bringing down u^n him a foolishly 
irate letter from Jelf see Jblp, Wiixiam 
Eowaed], He also wrote in the ‘British 
Quarterly’ (‘Pope and his Editors, 1872), 
the ‘North American’ (‘The Thing that 
might be,’ 1881), ‘ Fraser’s Magazine ’ (‘The 
Birmingham Congress,’ 1857 ; ‘ Antecedents 
of the Reformation,’ 1859; ‘Philanthropic 
Societies in the Reign of Queen Anne,’ 
1860), ‘ Macmillan’ (‘ A Chapter of Univer- 
sity History’ and ‘Milton,’ 1875), the ‘Con- 
tem-^oraw’ (‘The Relijmon of Positivism,’ 
1876), ‘Fortni htly’ (‘The Age of Reason,’ 

‘ Note on Evo.ution and Positivism,’ and 
‘Books and Critics,’ 1877; ‘Industrial Short- 
comings,’ 1880; ‘ Etienne Dolet,’ 1881 ), ‘New 
Quarterly Magazine’ (‘Middle-class Educa- 
tion,’ 1879), and the ‘ Academy,’ wlie.re his 
reviews of Newman’s ‘ Grammar of Assent ’ 
and Mozley’s ‘Reminiscences ’have not only 
a literary, but a personal interest. He was 
an occasional contributor to tbe ‘ Times ’ 
(‘Hatin’s Histoire de la Presse,’ 19 Nov. 
1860; ‘Courthope’s Pope,’ 27 Jan. 1882; 
‘ Muretus,’ 23 Aug. 1882), to ‘Mind’ (‘Phi- 
losophy in Oxford,’ 1876), to the ‘Journal of 
Education,’ and to the short-lived ‘ Reader,’ 
and so late as May 1883 wrote a review of 
Mr. Henry Craik’s ‘ Life of Swift ’ for the 
‘Guardian’ newspaper. (His diaries refer 
to other reviews and magazine articles which 
it has not been found possible to identify with 
certainty.) 

At the same time Pattison edited with 
notes, for the Clarendon Press, in 1869 Pone’s 
‘ Essay on Man ’ (2nd edit, 1872), and in 1872 
Pope’s ‘ Satires and Epistles ’ (2nd edit. 187 4). 
In the ninth edition of the ‘Encyclopaedia 
Britaamicsa’are to be found seven biographical 
notices by Pattison on Bentley, Casaubon, 


Erasmus, Grotlus, Lipsius, More, and Mac- 
aulay, ‘ all terse, luminous, and finished ’ ( J. 
Moeley in MacmillarH s Magazine, vol. li.) 
In 1879 he wnrote a life of Milton for t'\e 
‘ English Men of Letters ’ series (reprinted, 
with considerable alterations, 188C, 1883, 
1885, and -1887), and in 1883 he published 
an edition of Milton’s ‘Sonnets.’ In 1875 his 
most important work appeared — the life of 
‘Isaac Casaubon’ (2nd edi^. 1892, with index). 
Though he only devoted himself to Casaubon 
unon finding his intention to write the life 
of Scaliger anticipated by Bernays, he threw 
himself con amove into the work, and the 
result is that he has given to the world the 
best biography in our language of a scholar, 
as he in common with Casaubon and Scaliger 
understood the word. 

But Pattison was by no means a recluse. 
For some years after his marriage in 1861 
his house was a centre of all that was best 
in Oxford society. Under a singularly stiff 
and freezing manner to stran pers and to those 
whom he disliked, he concealed a most kindly 
nature, full of geniality and sympathy, and 
a great love 0: congenial, and especially of 
female, society. But it was in his intercourse 
with his pupils, and generally with those 
younger than himself, that he was seen to 
most advantage. Plis conversation was 
marked by a delicate irony. His words 
were few and deliberate, but pregnant with 
meaning, and above all stimulating, and their 
effect was heightened by perhaps too frequent 
and, especially to undergraduates, somewhat 
embarrassing flashes of silence. His aim was 
always to draw out by the Socratic method 
what was best in the mind of the person he 
conversed with, and he seemed to be seeking 
information and suggestions for his own use. 
To the last he was open to new personal im- 
pressions, was most grateful for information 
on subjects which were of interest to him, 
and was always full of generous admiration 
for pood work, or even for work which, if not 
really good, was painstaking or marked by 
promise. 

The Social Science Association found in 
him one of its earliest supporters; and he 
was for some years, to the surprise and even 
amusement of some of his friends, a regular 
attendant at the conferences, a sympatiietic 
listener to the papers, and a diligent fre- 
quenter of the soirees. At the meeting at 
Birmingham in 1868 he read a paper on uni- 
versity reform, and at Liverpool m 1876 he 
was president of the section of education. 
In 1 62 he was elected a member of the 
Atbenseum Club by the committee under the 
special rule admitting distinguished persons. 
For many years he was a member of tae com- 
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mittee of the London Library, and regularly 
attended its meetings. But he was singularly 
inefficient on a board or committee, where his 
waut of self-reliance was painfully apparent, 
and where his disinclination to express a posi- 
tive opinion or to vote often caused great em- 
barrassment, and sometimes inconvenience, 
to his colleagues, who would on many sub- 
jects have attached the utmost importance 
to any definite statement of his views. TTis 
occasional addresses, on such varied subjects 
as ^ Locke’ at the Boval Institution, ^ What 
is a College?’ before the Ascham Society, 
'Coal Scuttles’ at the School of Art at Oxford 
(November 1876), *The Art of Teaching’ at 
Bloomsbury, ‘Modern Books and Critics’ at 
Birmingham, drew large audiences. Several 
of them afterwards appeared as magazine 
articles. He occasionally took clerical duty 
for a few weeks in the summer in some 
country village, but it cannot be said that 
his ministrations were well adapted to 
country con Tegations. 

Pattison’s health, which had been for some 
time feeble, completely broke down in No- 
vember 1 883. But he rallied, and was able 
to visit London in the spring, and to be pre- 
sent — his last public appearance — at a meet- 
ing of the HeLenie Society. In June he was 
removed to Harrogate, where he died on 
30 July 1884. He was buried, as he desired, 
in the neighbouring churchyard of Harlow 
HHl. 

In 1861 Pattison married Emilia Prances, 
daughter of Captain Strong, H.E.I.C.S., a 
lady much younger than himself, who has 
achieved distinction as a writer on art. There 
was no issue of the marriage. Mrs. Pattison 
survived her husband, and, on 3 Oct. 1886, 
married the Right Hon. Sir Charles W. 
Rilke, bart., M.P, 

In the last few months of 1883 Pattison 
dictated his ‘ Memoirs,’ which, however, only 
come down to 1860, They are largely based 
upon diaries which he deposited in the Bod- 
leian Library. His later diaries are in the 
possession of his representatives. The ‘ Me- 
moirs ’ were published by Mrs. Pattison in 
1885. The book is one of deep and painful in- 
terest, the only one in existence that can be 
compared with Rousseau’s ‘ Confessions in 
the fidelity with which it lays bare the inmost 
secrets of the heart, but in which, unlike the 
‘ Confessions,’ the author does himself much 
less than justice. He gives a far less favour- 
able impression of himself than any impartial 
outside observer would have done, and draws 
a portrait not so much of what he really was 
at the time of which he writes, as of what 
he seemed to himself through the morbid 
recollections of the past and the often not 


less morbid entries in his diary. For his true 
portrait we must look into his ‘ Essays ’ and 
jis ‘Life of Gasaubon,’ His own personality 
isevident in whatever he writes. He was essen- 
tially a man of learning, using the word in the 
sense in which he has defined it : ‘ Learning 
is a peculiar compound of memory, imagina- 
tion, scientific habit, accurate observation, 
all concentrated through a prolonged period 
on the analysis of the remains of literature. 
The result of this sustained mental endeavour 
is not a hook, but a man. It cannot be em- 
bodied in print ; it consists of the living word.’ 
He was consequently intolerant, not of igno- 
rance, hut of pretended learning, and showed 
his contempt sometimes too obviously. In 
his ‘ Memoirs ’ he is no less imfair to those 
whom he disliked than to himself, and all 
through his (later) writings there is a ten- 
dency to unduly depreciate both, the learning 
and the actions of those who supported the 
cause of the catholic church. He sees the 
hand of the jesuits everywhere, and finds an 
evident difficulty in doing justice to the oppo- 
nents of intellectual progress. 

Though not in the technical sense of the 
word a bibliophile, Pattison collected not 
only the largest private library of his time 
at Oxford, but one that was extraordinarily 
complete for the history of learning and phi- 
losophy of the sixteenth, seventeenth, and 
eighteenth centuries. It numbered about 
fourteen thousand volumes, and was sold by 
auction at Sotheby’s sale-room in London in 
July and August 1885. 

A volume of his college and university 
sermons was published in 1885. In 1889 a 
selection of his essays appeared at the Cla- 
rendon Press, in two volumes, under the 
editorship of Pattison’s Mend, Henry Nettle- 
ship [q. V.] 

[Memoirs by Mark Pattison, 1885; Times, 
31 July 1884; Athenaeum, 2 Aug. 1884; Satur- 
day Review, 2 Aug. 1 884 ; Academy, 9 Aug. 
1884; Macmillan, vol. L; Morley’s Miscellanies 
(from Macmillan, vol. li.) ; Althaus's Recollec- 
tions of Mark Pattison (from Temple Bar, 
January 1885); Tollemache’s Recollections of 
Pattison (from Journal of Education, 1 June 
1885’’ ; Pattison’s manuscript Diaries and Corre- 
spondence ; personal knowledge.] R. C, C. 

PATTISON, WILLIAM (1706-1727), 
■noet, was bom in 1706 at Peasemarsh, near 
!Rye, Sussex, where his father, William Patti- 
son, held a small farm from the Earl of 
Thanet. By Lord Thanet he was, in 1721, 
placed at the free school at Appleby, under 
Dr. Thomas Nevinson of Queen’s College, 
Oxford. He showed considerable promise, 
and Thomas Noble, a neighbourin ; clergy- 
man and schoolmaster of Kirkby Stephen, 
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read several classical authors with him. With 
a view to paying otf some debts which he had 
contracted with booksellers, he dedicated 
with satisfactory results an ‘ Ode on Christ- 
mas Day’ to Sir Christopher Musgrave of 
Edenhall, Cumherland. Pattison was equally 
lucky in disposing of an ode to John Tufton, 
nephew of the Earl of Thanet. On 6 July 
1724 he was admitted as a sizar at Sidney- 
Sussex College, Cambridge ; but he did not 
find the life congenial, and in the summer of 
1 726 he cut his name out of the college books, 
in order, apparently, to avert its being erased, 
and commenced author in London. Although 
his prospects were not exhilarating, his first 
letters from London displayed a most san- 
guine temper {Letters prefixed to Poetical 
WorJc^, 1728). He associated with Etisden, 
Harte, Concanen, and other wits of the town, 
and dated his letters from Button’s. He 
collected his poems for publication, and Pope 
subscribed to the volume, though he excused 
himself from a personal introduction. But 
the appea^nce of the book was delayed, and 
Pattison, incapable of husbanding his small 
resources, was soon reduced to miserable 
poverty. 

In a poem entitled ‘Effigies Authoris,’ ad- 
dressed to Lord Burlington, the unfortunate 
poet described himself as passing the nights 
on a bench in St. James’s Park, In his dis- 
tress he put forth proposals for the immediate 
issue of nis poems, and while he was tran- 
scribing them, for the press Curll the book- 
seller gave him shelter in his house. Ac- 
cording to Pope, Curll starved him to death 
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it is more correct to say that he saved him 
from starving. Pattison died of smallpox in 
CurU’s house on 11 July 1727, and was 
buried in the churchyard of St. Clement 
Danes. He had not completed his twenty- 
first year. 

In the year following the poet’s premature 
death Curll issued ‘The Poetical Works of 
Mr. William Pattison, late of Sidney-Sussex 
College,’ London, Svo; dedicated to the Earl 
of Peterboroi^h, and with a distinguished 
list of subscribers. It contained a satirical 
piece called ‘ College Life,’ an ambitious imita- 
tion of Pope, entitled ‘ Abelard to Eloisa,’ a 
number of miscellaneous poems, frequently 
of an erotic tendency, and odes to various 
persons. Another volume appeared in the 
same ye^, entitled ‘Cupid’s Iletamorphosis, 
or Love in all Shapes, being the second and 
Ipt volume of the Poetical Works of Mr. Wil- 
liam Pattison, liondon, 8vo, with a portrait 
engraved by Foudriniere after J. Saunders 
This comprises ‘ Select Epistles from Ovid,’ 


‘ Laura, or the Mistress,’ and ‘Epigrams.’ A 
portrait was also engraved for Caulfield’s 
‘Memoirs’ (1819, ii. 142). 

In his choice of subjects Pattison was in- 
fluenced by Dr. Oroxall, the author of the 
‘Fair Circassian,’ but he also imitated Waller 
Pope, and Gay, and his versification is gene- 
rally good. His poems, however, are distin- 
guished by little save precocity, the tone of 
which is not attractive. There is not much 
to sanction the comparison with Chatterton 
which has been made. Selections from Patti- 
son’s poems are printed in Pratt’s ‘ Cabinet of 
Poetry’ (1808, iii. 271), in Sanford’s ‘ British 
Poets ’ (Philadelphia, 1819, xiii. 415), and in 
Park and Anderson’s ‘British Poets;’ but 
they have not found favour with more recent 
anthologists. 

[Life prefixed to Poetical Works, 1728 ; Chal- 
mers’s Biogr. Diet. xxiv. 201 ; Lower’s Sussex 
Worthies; Elwin and Coiirthope’s Pope, vi. 13,3 
and n. ; Disraeli’s Miscellanies of Literature 
1840, p. 91; Noble’s C'«ntinuation of Granger iii* 
303 ; An Author to be Lett, 1729; Admission 
Book, Sidney-Sussex College; CurlVs Miscel- 
lanea, 1727; Brit. Mus. Cat.] T. S. 

PATTON, GEORGE, Loud Glenal- 
MOND (1803-1869), Scottish judge, third son 
ot James Patton of the Cairnies, sheriff-clerk 

Cairnies in 

1803. He received the rudiments of his 
education at Perth, and proceeded thence to 
Oxford, where he does not seem to have ma- 
triculated. Returning to Scotland, he began 
his legal studies at Edinburgh University 
and was admitted advocate in 1828. He 
made some figure at the bar as a pleader. 
But he was an ardent tory in politics, and it 
was not until Lord Derby’s second rovern- 
i^nt came into power in 1859 that Patton, 
atter very many delays and disa-D-Dointments, 
received official recognition. PlTe then be- 
came solicitor-general for Scotland for a few 
weeks. In the spring of 1866 he entered the 
Bouse ot Commons as conservative member 
or Bndgewater, and a tew weeks later, when 

LordDerhy’sthirdadministrationwasformed, 

he was made lord advocate. The appointment 
nece^itated a new election at Bridgewater, 
and Patton was defeated by Mr. Vanderbyl, 
Keports were abroad that gross bribery had 
been practised at both these elections, and a 
commission was appointed to inquire into 
these charges. The dread of compromising 
disclosures preyed on Patton’s mind, but hi 
was relieved of the necessity of taking any 
part in the inquiry by becoming, in 1867, lord 
; usticeclerk. John Inglis (1810-1891) [c . v.l 
:iad resigned the post to take that of lord! 

choice of his successor lay 
with the lord advocate, and Patton conferred 
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the office on himself. He assumed the title 1776 he appointed to the Prince George 
of Lord Glenalmond. with Captain Caarles Middleton, afterwards 

In August 1869 he succeeded to the estate Lord Barham [q. t.], whom he followed to 
and mansion at Glenalmond on the death of the Poyal Oak, on board which Rear-admiral 
his elder brother, Thomas Patton, T\".S. By Hyde Parker (1714-1782) [q. v.] hoisted his 
some journalistic blunder the death of Tho- flag. Patton, who was first lieutenant, was 
mas had been announced as the ' demise of to be superseded by a follower of Parker ; 
the lord justice clerk,’ and the error preju- but the king happening to come to Ports- 
dicially affected Lord Glenalmond’s mind, mouth, and to review the fleet before the 
On Thursday, 16 Sept. 1869, he presided at change was made, Patton was promoted to 
the Ayr circuit, and on the following day he the command of the .^tna bomb. In her he 
returned with Mrs. Patton to Edinburgh, was ordered to the coast of Guinea, but, beinsr 


proceeding thence to Glenalmond. On the 
morning of Monday, 20 Sept., he committed 
suicide. The body was interred in the family 
burying-ground of Monzie. He left a widow, 
but no lamilT. Though possessed of con- 
siderable lega. talents, he had no favourable 
opportunity for displaying administrative 
a 3 ility. In the management of his own small 
estate of the Caimies he made many valuable 
experiments in arboriculture, and had pro- 
jected elaborate trials of various conifers at 
Glenalmond. 

[Marshall’s Historic Scenes in Perthshire, p. 
29y ; Hunter’s Woods, Forests, and Estntes of 
Perthshire, pp. 356 et seq. ; North British Daily 
Mail, 23 Sept. 1869 ; Dundee Advertiser, 25 Sept. 
1869.] A H, M, 

PATTON, PHILIP (1739-1815), ad- 
miral, eldest son of Philip Patton, collector 
of the customs at Hirkcaldyin Fife, by Agnes 
Loch, his wife, was horn at Anstruther on 
27 Oct. 1739 (parish register of Kirkcaldy). 
After a couple of years in merchant ships, 
during which he made a voya^ to the Medi- 
terranean and another to the Baltic, he was 
entered early in 1755 on board the Torhay, 
under the immediate patronage of viee-aa- , 
miral Edward Boscawen fq. v.J He followed 
Boseawen to the Invincible, Royal George, 
and Namur ; he was present at the reduc- 
tion of Louishourg in 1768 and the defeat 
of De la Clue in 1759. Continuing in the 
Namur with Captain Matthew Buckle [q.v.], 
he was also present in the battle of Quibe- 
ron Bay. He passed his examination on 
10 Sept. 1760, and, stHL in the Namur carry- 
ing the flag of Sir George Pocock [q. v.], 
went out to the West Indies in 1762; he 
took part m the reduction of Havana and was 
promoted to be lieutenant of the Grenada 
homb, in which he returned to England in 
the summer of 1763. From 1764 to 1767 
he was in the Emerald fri -ate in the North 
, Sea, and again firom 176£ to 1772, during 
which time he is said, in a voyage to the 
Mediterranean, by his prompt decision on a 
dark stormy night, to have saved the ship 
from charging the rock of Gibraltar, In 
VOL. XLIV. 


detained at Spithead, was appointed acting- 
captain of the Prince George, whose captain. 
Sir John Lindsay [q. v.], was required on 
shore as a witness on the Keppel court-mar- 
tial. The Prince George was then sent to 
sea in a squadron under the command of 
Lord Shuldham, much to the discontent of 
the ship’s company, which broke out into 
open mutiny on 19 Jan. 1779, in consequence 
of the hammocks being ordered up from the 
middle and lower decks for the sake of ven- 
tilation. The difficulty was overcome by 
Patton’s firmness, and, after one of the ring- 
leaders had been severely punished, the men 
returned to their duty and obedience. 

Two months later, when the Prince George 
was back at Spithead, Patton was posted 
(22 March 177^) to the Namur, the flagship 
of Rear-admiral Robert Digby, with whom he 
moved into the Prince George, and had an 
important share in the defeat of Langara on 
16 Jan. 1780. On their return to England 
Patton was appointed to the Milford frigate, 
and afterwards to the Belle Poule, which, on 
her way to Leith in company with the Ber- 
wick, captured a very troublesome privateer, 
the Oalonne, commanded by the notorious 
Luke Ryan. Patton then joined the squadron 
under Parker, and was with it in the action 
on the Doggerbank on 6 Aug. 1781. He was 
employed Enter this in convoy duty till the 
peace, when the Belle Poule was paid off. 

In May 1794 he was appointed one of the 
commissioners of the transport board, where, 
it is said, he was found so useful that the 
Earl of Chatham, then first lord of the ad- 
mirally, endeavoured to persuade him to con- 
tinue in the office instead of taking his fag, 
and threatened that if he insisted on having 
his flag he should not be employed. Patton, 
however, did insist, and was included in the 
promotion of 1 June 1795. During the en- 
lorced retirement which followed he took up 
his residence at Fareham, and shortly after- 
wards sent to the admiralty a paper on the 
grievances of seamen, on the necessary re- 
forms, and on the great danger of delay. On 
1 Jan. 1801 he was made a vice-admiral, and 
in 1803 was appointed second in command 
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in the Downs under Lord Keith. At this 
time he made the acquaintance of Mr, Pitt, 
then residing at Walmer, which possibly led, 
on Pitt’s return to office, to his appointment 
as one of the lords of the admiralty, which 
he continued to hold under his old captain, 
Charles Middleton (now Lord Barham). On 
the change of ministry in 1806, Patton — 
who had been promoted to the rank of ad- 
miral on 9 Kov. 1805 — retired to his house 
at Pareham, where he principally resided 
during the remainder of his life. He employed 
himself in reading and writing, thou 'h he pub- 
lished nothing except ‘The Natura_ Defence 
of an Insular Empire’ (1810, 4to). This 
essay was severely and un'ustly scourged, 
presumably by Sir John 3arrow, in the 
* Quarterly Eeview’ (November 1810), prin- 
cipally because it had protested a -ainst the 
government of the navy 3y civilian irst lords, 
a point warmly defended by Barrow in his 
‘ Life of Lord Howe ’ in almost the words of 
the ‘Quarterly Review/ Patton died at 
Fareham, Hampshire, on 31 Dec. 1815. He 
had married in 1783, and left a large family, 
mostly daughters. His portrait, in the pos- 
session of the family, was lent to the Naval 
exhibition of 1891. 

Patton’s younger brother, Chaeles Pattoit 
(1741-1837), after service in merchant ships, 
entered the navy as midshipman on board 
the Ripon in May 1758. He was present at 
the capture of Guadeloupe in 1759 and the 
blockade of Brest in 1761, subsequently com- 
manded the Rattlesnake, was advanced to 
post rank on 30 May 1795, and served as 
agent for transports at Portsmouth for many 
years. He died at Fareham on 16 Jan. 1837, 
aged 96. He wrote ‘ An Attempt to esta- 
blish the Basis of Freedom on sinmle and 
unerring Principles in a series of Letters* 
(Edinburgh, 1793, 8vo), a series of deductions 
from a brief historical inquiry suggested by 
Burke’s famous essay ; and, secondly, ‘ The 
Effects of Property upon Society and Govern- 
ment Investigated ’ (1797, 8vo), a plea for the 
basis of representation upon property. This 
was prefixed to an elaborate work by another 
brother, 

Robbkt Pattoi? (1742-181 2), who entered 
the army of the East India Oomuany, became 
governor of St. Helena, and diet at Walling- 
ton, Hampshire, in 1812. His dau hter mar- 
ri^ Sir Eenry Torrens. He published * An 
Historical Review of the Monarchy and Re- 
^blie of Rome upon the Principles derived 
from the Effects o: Property and Government * 
( wi^ Cffiarles Patton’s preface), and ‘ Prin- 
ciplee of Asiafeie Monarchies politically and 
histoficadiy inveerigated,’ 1^ (Monihltt 
18^, |)w 285; Gemt. Mag, 1837, L 321 ; 


Brit, Mus, Cat , ; Conollt, Fifiana^ p. 32 ; 
Gouelat, Ansti'utherj p. 112 ; Adam, BoLiti- 
cal State of Scotland, p. 124). 

[Ralfe’sNav.Biogr. iii. 387 ; Passing Certificate 
and Official Letters in the Public Record Office.] 

J. K. L. 

PATTRICK or PATRICK, GEORGE 
(1746-1800), divine, fourth son of Thomas 
Patrick of Marks Tey in Essex, was bora 
in August 1746. His grandfather and father 
were farmers at Marks Tey, and had occupied 
the same land for more than a century. He 
was admitted to St. Paul’s School on 4 Eeb. 
1766, and about 1762 entered an attorney’s 
office in Colchester. In February 1769, after 
spending two years in London, he commenced 
to practise at Dedham in Essex, where a 
taste for fashionable company and expensive 
entertainments soon dissipated a moderate 
fortune. Falling under religious influences, 
he abandoned the law and was ordained to 
the curacy of St. Michael, Mile End, Col- 
chester, on 23 Dec. 1770, and was admitted 
a fellow-commoner of Sidney-Siissex College 
on 29 Dec. On 22 Sept. 1771 he was or- 
dained priest, and on 21 Aug. 1772 was pre- 
sented to the living of Aveley in Essex 
through the interest of Thomas Barrett- 
Lennard, seventeenth baron Dacre. In March 
1773 he took the curacy of Wennington, also 
in Essex, which he held with his living. In 
December 1775 he was made chaplain to 
Lord Dacre, and in 1777 he graduated LL.B, 
at Cambridge. At Aveley Patrick per- 
formed his clerical duties irregularly. He 
was frec^uently employed by Lord Dacre, to 
the neglect of his parochial work, in the 
examination of old deeds or in the manu- 
facture of genealogy. In the winter of 1782 
he soi^ht the spiritual advice of Dr. Ri- 
chard Conyers, and removed to Deptford, to 
be near his director. From June 1783 to 
June 1784 he was travelling in France and 
Italy for his health. On I’O Oct. 1787 he 
finally left Aveley, and was chosen chaplain 
of Morden College, Blackheath,by the influ- 
ence of Charles Trevor Roper, eig^hteenth 
baron Dacre, who had succeeded his uncle 
in the peerage in 1786, and retained Patrick’s 
services as cuaplain. Disputes with the pen- 
siouers led to Sis dismissal on 22 June 1790. 
On 17 April 1791 he became curate of Car- 
shalton in Surrey. On 12 Jan. 1792 he was 
elected to the lectureship of Woolwich, but 
the incumbent refused him the pulpit, and he 
never preached there. In the summer of 1793 
^ he removed to London. On 19 March 1796 he 
was elected lecturer of St. Leonard’s, Shore- 
ditch, but, owing to the objection of the in-t 
cumbent, only preached for the first time on 
4 Dec. 1796; the sermon was published. 
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Towards the close of 1797 he was chosen 
Sunday-evening lecturer at St. Bride’s, Fleet 
Street. He also had a share in a lectureship 
at St. Margaret’s, Lothbury. 

Patrick died at Madeley in Shropshire 
on 14 Sept. 1800, and was buried there on 
the 17th (parish register). He married, on 
8 Sept. 1/89, Mary Ferriday of Madeley 
(parish re ister). His son, Charles Thomas 
Pattrick, 3om at Blackheath in 1790, gra- 
duated B. A. in 1812 and M.A. in I8I0 fiom 
St. Edmund Hall, Oxford. 

As a preacher Patrick was popular, and 
drew large congregations. He had a strong 
voice and clear enunciation. His ‘ Sermons, 
with a Help to Prayer,’ were published in 
London in 1801. 

[.Memoirs of his, life prefixed to his sermons 
(an abridged version was published in a volame 
of the Religious Tract Society’s Christian Bio- 
graphy); Gardiner’s Admission Registers of St. 
Paul’s School, p. 107 ; Graduati Cantabr. ; Ellis’s 
Hist, and Antiq. of St. Leonard, Shoreditch, pp. 
47-9; Evangelical Magazine, 180‘2, p. 108; ad- 
mission registers of Sidney-Sussex College, per 
the master.] B. P. 

PATYS, RICH AHD (^d. 1565), bishop of 
"Worcester. [See Pate,] 

PAUL or POL (d, 573), saint, also 
called Atteeliah’, bishop of L6on in Brittany, 
was the son of Perphius, Porfius, or Porfus, 
who in a late legend is called Aurelianus — 
namely, of Orleans — but this name probably 
did not belong to his family, and was first ap- 
plied to the saint when his relics were moved 
to Orleans. He is said to have been bom at 
Pen-hoen in Cornwall or Wales, and to have 
been a pupil of St. Hltyd [q. v.], with Samson 
(Jl. 55C) q. V.] and Gi-das [q. v,] ; but legend 
has perhaps confused him with Paulinus 
(Ji. 500?) [q. v.], founder of a school at 
^V^itland, who is mentioned in the Welsh 
* life’ of St. Hltyd. Several stories of Paul’s 
student life under Hltyd are identical with 
those which the Welsh hagiographers narrate 
of Samson. Leaving Illtyd, Paul retired to 
a desert place with a few companions, and 
taught a chieftain Marcus, called also Quono- 
monuSjWhohad been despoiled by the Anglo- 
Saxons. Fearing to be made a bishop, Paul 
went to an island off the coast of Brittany, 
probably Salutes, whence he passed to the 
mainland. He visited Withur, an Armorican 
chief, and led the life of a missionary. 
Withur, pretending that he needed a safe 
messenger, charged him with a letter directed 
to Judwal, another Armorican chief, then at 
the court of Childebert, son of Clovis I, and 
* this letter contained a recjiest that Paul 
should be made a bishop. _n i :norance of 
its contents he presented it, anc , when his 


reluctance had been overcome, he accepted 
the episcopate of the tribe of the Osismii, 
with L^on as his see. He was consecrated 
in the king's court, probably in 512 (Haddan 
and Stttbbs, ii. 74). He continued to make 
converts and to build monasteries in Brit- 
tany, where many places still bear the prefix 
Lampaul. 

After twenty-four years he retired to an 
island to lead a hermit’s life, but a fatality 
pursued his successors in his old see of L4on, 
and he returned to its care. At an advanced 
age he again retired, and died in the island 
of Batz on 12 March 573. His relics were 
removed in the tenth century to Fleury, near 
Orleans. Like other Celtic saints, he is said 
to have had a miraculous bell, preserved at 
L§ou in 876, according to Plaine. 

[The earliest life of Paul is by Wormonoe of 
Landevenecb, written about 884, printed in Bol- 
land’s Analecta, i. 208, from a Paris manuscript 
by Plaine, and in the Revue Celtique, v. 413, from 
a Fleuiy manuscript by Cuissard. His life, by 
a tenth-century monk of Fleury, probably Vi- 
talis (Mdra. Soc. Arch, de I’Orleanais, ii. 277), is 
given in Johannes a Bosco’s Bibliotheca Floriac. 
pp. 418 sqq. See also Haddan and Stubbs’s 
Councils and Documents, ii. 74, 87 ; Le Long’s 
Vies des Saints, pp. 191 sqq.; Levot’s Biogr, 
Bretonne, vol. ii. s.v. ; Bollandists’ Acta SS. 
2 March, p. 108.] M. B. 

PAUL (d. 1093), abbot of St. Albans, a 
Norman by birth, was a kinsman, and ac- 
cording to tradition a son, of Lanfranc [q- vj, 
afterwards archbishop of Canterbury (^Cresta 
Ahhatwiifiy i. 51 ; Hook, Archbishops of Can- 
terbury^ ii. 80). It is possible that he was 
the scholar who was with Lanfranc when he 
fell among thieves as he was going from 
Avranches towards Rouen before he became 
a monk {Chromcon Becceme, p. 195). Paul 
probably took the monadic vows at Bee, and 
was certainly a member of the convent of 
St. Stephen at Caen, over which Lanfranc 
was made abbot in 1066. The abbacy of St. 
Albans was vacant in 1077, and Lanfranc, 
then archbishop, who had been granted the 
patrona ’e of the bouse (Eadmbe, Historia 
Nov. i. 12, 18 ; Gbbvasb Gant, ii, 373), ap- 
pointed Paul, whom he is said to have loved 
as a son ( Gesta Abbatum^ u.s.) Paul entered 
on his office on 28 June. He rebuilt the 
monastery and its church, rearing the vast 
edifice that, in spite of the mischief wrought 
by modern so-called restoration, still excites 
the admiration of aU beholders (Norman 
Comuest, iv. 400). In this work he largely 
used stones and bricks obtained from the ruins 
of Roman V erulam, together with timber 1 h at 
had been coUected and stored by his prede- 
cessors. In the work Paul was liberally aided 
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by LanfranCj who is said to have contributed 
a tliousand marks towards tlie ©x^pense of 
the building. He placed bells in the great 
tower, one of which was iven by a wealthy 
Englishman named Lyul-, who sold some of 
his flocks to huT it, and the other by Lyulrs 
wife (Gesta Abrntum, i. 60). The monastic 
reform that was urged forward by Lanfranc 
was thoroughly carried out by Paul at St. 
Albans, which under his rule^ became a 
pattern of religious order and discipline to 
aU theBenedictine houses in England. Under 
him, too, the monastery became a place of 
learning; he rebuilt the ‘Scriptorium,’ as- 
signed to it a separate endowment, so that 
the scribes employed in it had their own 
daily allowances, and caused many books to 
be copied by well-skilled hands. He gave a 
large number of relics, vestments, ornaments, 
and other precious things to the convent, 
and among them twenty-eight fine volumes, 
besides usalters and other service books. 
Certain ..ands that had been lost to the 
monastery were regained through his exer- 
tions, and its possessions were further in- 
creased by the gifts of benefactors who- ad- 
mired the vigour of his rule and the reforma- 
tion that he effected in his house (iS. p. 65), 
On some of these new ■possessions — at Wal- 
lingford in Berkshire, Tynemouth in North- 
umberland, Belvoir in Lincolnshire, Hertford, 
and Binham in Norfolk — ^he, by the advice 
of Lanfranc, founded cells or dependent 
priories, inhabited by monks from St. Albans, 
and ruled by priors sent from the mother- 
house. On the other hand, certain of the 
* abbey’s lands were lost in his time, some 
through his carelessness, and others in con- 
sequence of leases that he granted without 
having sufficiently providec against frauds 
and le^ subtleties. He also secretly, and 
to the great damage*of his church, enriched 
with its property his Norman kinsmen, no 
doubt relations of his mother, who were 
unworthy, lazy, and ignorant, some being 
tmable to write. Like Lanfranc, he de- 
■ soised the English monks, and destroyed 
the tombs of his English predecessors, many 
of them men of royal race and venerable 
memory, declaring that they were ignorant 
and uncultivated. Probably owing to his 
contempt for the En ‘lish, he neglected to 
trandate the bones ol* Offa [q. vj, king of 
Mercia, the founder of his house, into his 
new church. Nevertheless, while recording 
the^ in]ttnes that Paul caused to St. Albans, 
Matthew Paris declares that the good that 
he did to the abbey outweighed the evil. 
In 10^, probably on the death of Lanfranc, 
Paul sent the rules that the archbishop had 
drawn up for the English Benedictines to 


Anselm, and received his approval of them. 
When Anselm was appointed archbishop in 
1093, Paul supplied him with money, and 
Anselm is said to have shown his gratitude 
by contributing to the rebuilding of the abbey. 
In that year Paul went to take possession 
of the church of Tynemouth. It had been 
granted to the abbey by Robert de Mowbray 
q. V.], earl of Northumberland, at his request, 
and sorely against the will of the monks of 
Durham, who claimed it, and with whom 
the earl had a quarrel. When Paul reached 
York, Turgot, the prior of Durham, sent a 
deputation of monks and clerks, who, in the 
presence of Thomas, archbishop of York, 
solemnly forbade Paul to take possession of 
the church, to which he had - already sent a 
body of his monks. He answered indig- 
nantly, and took no heed of the friar’s message. 
While he was at Tynemouth he fell sick, 
and as he was returning died at Settrington 
in the East Ridin : of Yorkshire, on 11 Nov. 
The monks of Durham regarded his death as 
a judgment on him for violating the rights 
of their church (Sym. Dunblm.) He was 
a typical specimen of the better sort of the 
Norman abbots of his time, devoted to the 
monastic life, a lover of literature, a strict 
disciplinarian, and an able and magnificent 
ruler, yet with some of the faults of his race, 
for he was proud, scornful, and apparently 
addicted to forwarding the interests of his 
kinsfolk by all means in his power, however 
unfair to others. 

[G-esta Abb. Mon. S. Albani, i. 61-65 (Rolls 
Ser.) ; Chron. Beccense ap. Opp, Lanfranci, i. 
195, ed. Giles; Anselmi Ep-D. i. 71, Eadmer’s 
Hist. Nov. i. 12, 18, both ed. Migne, i. col. 1141, 
ii.cols. 355, 369 ; Gervaseof Cant. ii. 373, Will. of 
Malmesbury’s Gesta Pontiff, pp. 72, 317, Mat- 
thew Paris’s Hist. Angl. i. 41 (all Rolls Ser.) ; 
Wendover, ii. 39 (En ;1. Hist. Soc.) ; Sym. 
Dunelm. i. 124, 125, i . 221, 261, 346 (Rolls 
Ser.) ; Preeman’s Norman Conquest, iv. 399, 400, 
and William Rufu«», i. 424, ii. 18, 606; Hook’s 
Archbishops of Canterbury, ii. 80 ; Newcome’s 
Abbey of St. Alban, pp. 45-50.] W. H. 

PAUL, Eiel of Oezney {d. 1099), suc- 
ceeded to the earldom while Orkney was 
under the suzerainty of Norway, conjointly 
with his younger brother, Erlend, on the 
death of their rather, Earl Torfinn, in 1064. 
He was closely related to the reigning 
families both of Scotland and Norway, his 
mother, Ingibiorg, daughter of Earl Finn 
Arnasson, being cousin-german to Thora, 
wife of Harald Sigurdson (Hardradi), king 
of Norway, and mother of King Olaf the 
Quiet ; while his paternal grandmother was 
a daughter of Malcolm II of Scotland. His 
. mother, on his father Torfinn’s death, mar- 
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ried Malcolm, called Canmore [q. v.], and was 
by him mother of King Duncan II [q. v.], 
who was thus PauFs half-brother. Paul and 
Erlend are said to have been tall, hand- 
some men, and to have resembled their 
mother. Paul, with his brother’s consent, 
took the entire management of the earldom, 
which, at the time of their father’s death, in- 
cluded not only the Orkneys and the He- 
brides, but also eleven earldoms on the 
mainland of Scotland and a lar territory 
in Ireland, * from theTuscar rocks/ says the 
Scald Amor, ‘right on to Dublin/ When Kin * 
Harald Hardradi of Norway had decidec, 
at the instigation of the Saxon Earl Tostig, 
to oppose King Harold and invade England, 
he passed the previous winter (1065-6) in 
the Orkneys with Ms fleet, in preparing his 
forces, to which the Orkney earls added all 
those at their disposal, and prepared to ac- 
company him. The saga-writer relates of the 
expedition that on leaving Orkney a landing 
was first made in Cleveland, when Scar- 
borough -was taken. The attacking forces 
next landed in Holdemess, where they gained 
a victory. On AVednesday, 20 Sent., they 
fought at York against the Earls Waltheof 
ancMorcar [c. v.“ On Sunday the town of 
Stamford Bridge surrendered. Hardradi went 
on shore to arrange forks government. But 
while he was on sliord he was met by Harold, 
king of England, at the head of a numerous 
army. In the battle that followed Harald 
Hardradi felL After his death Eystein Orri, 
his brother-in-law, and the two earls, Paul 
and Erlend, arrived from the ship and made 
a stout resistance, Eystein Orri fell, and 
almost the whole army of the Northmen with 
him. Earl Paul, having made his submission 
and given hostages to "he English king, was 
allowed to return to the Orkneys with the 
young Olaf, Hardradi’s son, and what re- 
mained of &eir disordered forces in twenty 
ships. 

Earl Paul sought subsequently to esta- 
blish the Christian religion m Ms earldom. 
He sent to Lanfranc, archbishop of Canter- 
bury, a clerk (Ralph), whom he wished to 
be consecrated as bishop. Lanfranc, in a 
letter still extant, ordered Wulfstan, bishop 
of Worcester, and Peter, bishop of Chester, 
to go to York and assist the archbishop 
there in the consecration [see Eaiph, 
1135]. 

Paul married a daughter of Hakon Ivar- 
son, and had a son and three daughters. 
He lived in harmony with his brother Erlend 
until their respective families grew up, when 
differences arose. Hakon, Paul’s ambitious 
son, exacted more than bis due, wMch Er- 
len^ his uncle, and Erlend’s sons, Magnus 


(St. Magnus) and Erling — especially the 
latter — ^resented. Hakon was induced to 
leave the islands, and, going to Norway, in- 
duced King Magnus Barele' 's to undertake 
an expedition (1098) to subdue the Orkneys 
and the Hebrides. Hakon sailed with the 
expedition. The king, on -his arrival in 
Orkney, sent Earls Paul and Erlend prisoners 
to Norway; and, having placed his young 
son Sigurd over the islands, continued witn 
Hakon his raid to the Hebrides and the Irish 
Sea. Earl Paul died at Bergen during the 
following year (1099). Hakon remained with 
King Magnus, and became a celebrated war- 
rior. On the death of King Magnus (1103), 
his son, the young Sigurd, left the Orkneys 
to succeed his father on the throne of Nor- 
way. Hakon succeeded to the Orkney earl- 
dom, which he held for a time conjointly 
with Ms first cousin Magnus (St. Magnus) ; 
but, growin ‘ again jealous of Mm, he killed 
Magnus in ‘..115. To Hakon succeeded his 
sons Harald and Paul the Silent. 

Pattl the Silent, Exel op Oeksjet (^. 
1130), ruled over the islands with Ms half- 
brother Harald. On the death of Harald, 
Paul ruled for a time alone. He was some- 
what taciturn, spoke little at the Thing- 
meetings, and gave others a large share of 
the government. He was modest, gentle to 
the people, and liberal with Ms money amou' ' 
his friends. He was not warlike. He had, 
however, to defend his possessions against 
the rival claims of Kali Kolson, nephew to 
Earl Magnus the Saint, Erlend’s son. Kali 
assumed the name of Rognvald (St. Rogn- 
vald), and received from lOn * Sigurd of Nor- 
way a grant of that part of the islands wMch 
had belonged to Ms uncle. Paul refus^ to 
recognise Ids claims, and Rognvald prepared 
to invade the Orkneys. Assistance was pro- 
mised Rognvald from the Hebrides and the 
north of Scotland, in the interest of Maddad, 
earl of Athole, who was married to Ma3> 
garet, rister of Earl Paul the SHent, and who 
wished to secure the earldom for his young 
son Harald. Rognvald’s first descent on the 
islands failed. His forces were dispersed and 
his ships captured by Paul. Previous to a 
second attempt Rognvald made a vow, says 
the saga-writer, that if he succeeded he would 
build and endow a church at Kirkwall in the 
Orkneys, where the relics of his uncle Magnus 
the Saint might be preserved, and whither 
the bishop’s see might be transferred. His 
second attempt was successful, and he per- 
formed his vow. The church he built, the 
cathedral of St. Magnus, yet remains intact, 
one of the finest minsters in the north of 
Europe. The islands were divided between 
Paul and Rognvald; but about the same 
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time (1186) Maddad,_ earl of Athole, in- 
structed Sweia Asleifsoa, a "well-kiiowii 
Orl^Tifiy Viking’, to sail to tli6 islands and 
capture Paul and bring him prisoner to 
Atkole, TMs was done, and Paul never re- 
turned to the Orkneys. His fate was doubt- 
ful. Two years later Harald, the earl of 
Atliole’'s son, although a child of five vears 
old, was joined in the government oz the 
elands with Earl Kognvald. 

[The Orkneyinga Sa a, Rolls edit. ; Saga of 
King Harald Hardrad^; Wyntoun’s Chronicle, 
ed. Turnbull; Skene’s Introduction and Notes to 
Fordun’s Scotiehronicon ; Robertson’s Scotland 
under her Early Kings.] J. Gr. P. 

PAUL A2T&LI0TJS (Ji. 1404), canonist, 
was one of the earliest writers to treat of 
the errors of the Roman catholic church. 
His ^ Aureum Speculum Papas, ejus Curiae, 
PraelatOTum et afionim spin tualium,’ written 
in 1404, is divided into three parts, and is in 
the form of a dialogue between Peter and 
Paul. The interlocutors represent two 
imaginary persons, who are made to reason 
in plain language, to cuote scripture and 
the canons of the church, and to appeal to 
natural law and justice. The first and 
second parts affirm the existence of the 
gravest errors and abuses within the church: 
the sale of benefices, indulgences, and other 
privileges, which is condemned as simony. 
Li the third part the writer resumes, and 
reasserts that the church of Rome is funda- 
mentally wrong: ‘fore erroneam in statu 
damnationis lahorantem, cum omnibus qui 
exorbitantes gratias a jure communi et bene- 
ficia eccleaastica sunt adepti.’ He further 
affirms it to be impossible to exempt tbe 
cardinals from the charje of simony, and 
questions the power 0 : the pope. The 
writer states that he wrote the 1)ook in the 
fifteenth year of the pontificate of Boniface 
IX, i.e. 1404. 

The ‘ Aureum Speculum ’ was well known 
in Germany prior to the Reformation. John 
Huss referred to it. Manuscript copies of it, 
without the author’s name, were at that 
time to be found in many continental 
libraries ; a manuscript now in the University 
library at Basle seems to present the text 
followed in the earlier print^ editions. It 
was :fet published at 3asle in 1655, in the 
* Antilogia Fapae, hoc est de corrupto ec- 
statu, ^hy Wolfgang Wissebui^, theo- 
Ic^^ian, a work which has been reproduced in 
the ‘Appendix ad Fascieulum Rerum Ex- 
P^ndamm efc Fugiendarum,' edited by 
Ed’sraid Brown, 2 vol$, foL London, 1690 (pp. 

Wissfeburgsays, in his preface, tnat 
^ wasigaurant ofthenameof the author, but. 


after commending the work to the reader, 
adds: ‘Mirandum sane esset tarn liberam 
fuisse linguam in tarn captivo seculo.’ Ed- 
ward Brown, in bis preface to the later re- 
print, states further : ‘ A ureum Speculum est 
a Paulo quodam conterraneo nostro.’ A 
short summary of it is to be found in tbe 
‘ Oatalogus Testium Veritatis qui ante nos- 
tram setatem Pontifici Romano ej usque 
erroribus reclamaverunt,’ by Mathew F-acius, 
Strasburg, 1662, and in later editions of the 
same work, Lyons, 1697 ; Geneva, 1608. It 
is also noticed in ‘ Lectionum Memorabilium 
et Reconditarum Centenarii XVI,’ by John 
Wolf (Wolfius), Lavingse, 1600. It is given 
complete, with the author’s name, inGoldast’s 
‘Monarchise Romani Imperii, sive Tracta- 
tus de Jurisdictione Imperial!,’ Frankfort, 
1621, t. iii. pp. 1527-6&, under the title, 
‘Pauli Decretorum Doctoris Angli, Aureum 
Speculum Papse, ejus curiae, prselatorum et 
afiorum spiritualium super p_enitudine po- 
testatis Papalis, scriptum ante ducentoa 
annos.’ 

[Fabricius’s Bibl. Eccles. v. 197 ; Oudin’s 
Script. Eceles. iii. 2236; Tanner’s Bibl.iBrit.-Hib. 
p. 582, Append, ad Hist. Lit. de Script. Eccles. a 
Care per Vharton, p, 78; S«cra Bibl. Illustr. 
Arcana Relecta 4 Theoph. Spizelio, Augsburg, 
1668.] J. a. F. 

PAUL OF St. Maodaiw (1699-1643), 
Franciscan. [See Heath, Hekey.] 

PAUL, Sib GEORGE ONESIPHORUS 
(1746-1820), -philanthropist, born in 1746 at 
Woodchester, Gloucestershire, was son of Sib 
O isFEsiPHOEXJS Pahi (1706-1774), who was 
engaged largely in the manufacture of fine 
woollen cloths at Woodchester. The father 
introduced many improvements into the 
trade, and on 19 March 1748 took out a 
patent ‘ for preparing cloths intended to be 
dyed scarlet, to more effectually ground the 
colours and preserve their beauty, and for 
other purposes.’ At Woodchester the first 
napping-mill established in that part of the 
country was set up by him. In August 1760 
he entertained Frederick, prince of Wales, 
and his suite. In 1760 Paul was sheriff of 
Gloucestershire, and was knighted on pre- 
senting an address from the country to 
George IH on his accession. On 3 Sept. 
1762 he was created a baronet. He died 
on. 21 Sept. 1774 at Hill House, Rod- 
borough, Gloucestershire, and was buried 
in Woodchester churchyard. Paul was 
thrice married. By his first wife, Jane, 
daughter of Francis Blackburne of St. Ni- 
cholas, Yorkshire, he was father of th^ 
philanthropist. 

The son matriculated at St, John’s College, 
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Oxford, on 8 Dec. 1763, and was created M.A. 
of Oxford on 12 Dec. 1766. He took the addi- 
tional Christian name of George in February 
1780. He passed several years in travelling 
on the continent, living in 1767-8 at the 
courts of Brunswick and Yienna, and after- 
"W^ards visiting Hungary, Poland, and Italy, 
and returning through France. * In 1780, the 
year of his return, he was high sheriff of 
Gloucestershire ; and it was then probably 
that the state of the county gaol and houses 
of correction began to attract his atten- 
tion. 

At the spring assizes held at Gloucester in 
1783 Paul, as foreman of the grand jury, 
addressed the jurors on the subject of the pre- 
valence of gaol fever, and suggested means 
of treating it, and of preventing it in the 
future ( Thoughts on the Alarming Progress 
of the Gaol Fever, 1784, 8vo). At a meeting 
summoned by the high sheriff on 6 Oct., at 
the grand jury’s request, he carried a motion 
that ‘ a new gaol and certain new houses of 
correction’ should be built ; and a committee, 
with Paul as chairman, was appointed to 
carry out the work {Considerations on the 
Defects of Prisons, 1784, 8vo, and 2nd edit, 
with a postscript). 

Paul obtained a special act of parliament, 
and he himself designed a county gaol at 
Gloucester, with a penitentiary annexed. The 
building was opened in 1791, It had a chapel, 
a dispensary, two infirmaries, and a foul-ward 
in the upper story ; workrooms were provided 
for debtors, and those who were unable to 
obtain work from outside were given it on 
application to a manufacturer, and were 
allowed to retain two-thirds of what they 
earned (Neild, State of the Prisons'), At the 
same time five new bridewells were erected 
in various parts of Gloucester. In the -oreface 
to Paul’s * Address to the Magistrates O- Glou- 
cestershire at the Michaelmas Quarter Ses- 
sions, 1789,’ with regard to the appointment 
of officers and the adoption of regulations for 
the government of the new prisons, he says 
that the proposed regulations had been 
* hastily drawn up for Mr. Howard’s perusal 
previous to his very sudden departure on his 
forlorn tour to the east.’ Paul, though in- 
timately acquainted with Howard’s writ- 
ings, does not seem to have known him per- 
sonally. 

He was interested in the Stroud society 
for providing gratuitous medical advice and 
medicine for the neighbouring poor, of 
which he became president in 1783. He was 
active in putting down ‘ slingeing,’ or the 
embezzlement of, and fraudulent dealing in, 
cloth material. On 14 Aug. 1788 George HI, 
Queen Charlotte, and their three eldest 


daughters, when on their way to Chelten- 
ham, breakfasted at Hill House with Paul, 
and visited Obadiah Paul’s cloth manufac- 
tory at Woodchester Mill. Paul was one 
of the party who accompanied Sir Walter 
Scott to the Hebrides in 1810. Scott called 
him, in a letter to Joanna Baillie (19 July 
1810), *the great philanthropist; ’ and in one 
to J. B. Morritt of Hokeby, Scott writes 
of 

Sir George Paul, for prison-house renowned, 

A wandering knight on high adventure hound* 

Paul died on 16 Dec. 1820. On his death 
the baronetcy expired, but was revived on 
3 Sept. 1821 in the person of his cousin, John 
Dean Paul, eldest son of Dr. Paul of Salisbury, 
and father of Sir John Dean Paul [q. v.” 

- Besides the pamphlets mentioned above and 
some insignificant brochures, Paul published: 
‘Proceedings in the Construction and Re- 
gulation of the Prisons and Houses of Cor- 
rection of the County of Gloucester,’ 1810, 
8vo. 

[Burke’s Extinct Baronet^e; Poster’s Baronet- 
age and Alnnmi Oxon. ; Fisher’s Notes and Re- 
collections of Stroud, pp. 122, 126, 178,180, 182; 

, Neild’s State of the Prisons, Iv. 244-9 ; Diet, 
of Architecture, 1858, vol. vi.; Renss’s Raster 
of Authors, 1804, p, 176 ; Watt’s Bibl. Brit. ii. 
737; Fosbroke’s Gloucestershire, i. 365; Gent. 
Mag. 1804, ii. 993; Lockhart’s Life of Scott, 
184r5, pp. 197-9; Paul’s Works; Rudder’s New 
Hist, of Gloucestershire, 1779, pp. 841-3; Ann. 
R^. 1774, p. 197; Woodcroft’s Alphabetical 
Lists of Patentees.] G. Le G. N. 

PAUL, HAMILTON (1773-1854), poet, 
was bom on 10 April 1773 in the parish of 
Dailly, Ayrshire. He attended the parish 
school, and afterwards went to Glasgow Uni- 
versity, where he had as class-companion 
Thomas Campbell the poet, with whom he 
successfully competed for a prize poem. The 
two poets corresponded long ^er they had left 
Glasgow, Leaving the university, Paul be- 
. came tutor in an Argyllshire family; but 
his literary bent induced him to he^me a 
partner in a printing establishment at Ayr, 
and for three years he edited the ‘ Ayr Adver- 
tiser.’ Licensed to preach by the pr^bytery 
on 16 July 1800, he became assistant at 
, OoyltoE that year, and occupied several 
similar positions until 181 3, when he was pre- 
sented with the united livings of Broi^hton, 
Kilhucho, and Glenholm in Peeblesshire. He 
died, unmarried, on 28 Feb. 1854, at Brough- 
ton. 

When at the university Paul had a repu- 
tation for improvising witty verses, some of 
which had a wide college popularity. His 
' first volume of verse, publi^ed in 1800, was 
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entitled * Paul’s First and Second Epistles to 
tlie Dearly Beloved the Female Disciples or 
Female Students of Natural Philosophy in 
Anderson’s Institution, G-lasgow.’ In 1805 
he published a rhymed pamphlet in favour 
of vaccination ( ^ Vaccination, or Beauty Pre- 
served’); and in 1819 he edited the works 
of Kohert Bums, contributin • a memoir and 
ode in memory of the poet. l.he volume was 
commended by Professor Wilson. The fost 
of the Bums clubs started at the be^nning 
of the century found in him an enthusiastic 
supporter ; and to a poetical appeal from his 
pen is due the preservation of the Auld 
. Irig p’ Doon, famous in ' Tam 0 ’ Shanter.’ 
But his many effusions were scattered among 
the newspapers and magazines of his day, anc 
have never been collected. He wrote the 
account of his parish in the 'New Statistical 
Account of Scotland ’ (vol. iii.) Among his 
friends his reputation as a humourist and 
story-teller was greater than as a poet. Even 
in^ the pulpit he could not he grave, and it is 
said that his sermons, though learned and 
able, were preached from texts humorously 
selected, and were spoiled by jests. 

[Scott’s Fasti Ecclesiae, i. 213; Wilson’s Poets 
and Poetry of Scotland, i. 498.] J. E. M. 

ISABELLA HOWARD 
(1833 P-1879), actress and vocalist, was born 
at Dartford, Kent, and made her first a'o- 
2 earance on the London stage as Isabella 
jeatherstone in March 1853, playing at the 
Strand, under the manajement of F. W. 
Allcroft, Oaptain Macheath in the 'Beggar’s 
^ra.* Possessing great vivacity and spirit, 
distinct vocal gifts, and considerable stage 
talent, she made an immediate mark, and 
was engaged at Drury Lane and subse- 
quently at the Haymarket, where she plaved 
MMheatLon 24 AprU 1854. The samey^, 

Paul, whom she married 
in i8o7, she played in the country Paul’s 
Locked Out.’ Li 1858 she took part with 
h^ m 'Patchwork,’ described as 'a clatter 
ot irohc, song, and impersonation.’ On 


iviistigpis in JrJoucicault’s ' Babil and Bijou ’ 
with music by M. Herv5 and Frederick Clay, 
Her most ambitious effort was her sppearauce 
at Drury Lane in February 1869 asLady Mac- 
beth to the Macbeth of Phelps and Charles 
Dillon on alternate nights. Anticipating sub- 
sec uent actresses, she softened Lady Macbeth 
suj>>iigatingto conjugal love the sternertraits 
ord_narily assigned tue character. With this 
performance, which was not wanting in in- 
tensity, she doubled that of Hecate, She 
was also seen in Paris in comic opera. At 
^e Olympic she appeared in the 'Grand 
Duchess,’ and she took round the country a 
company of her own, playing a species of 
towmg-room entertainment. In Novem- 
ber 1877, as Lady Sangazure in the 'Sor- 

^thur) Sullivan, she appeared at the Opera 
Comique. This proved to be her last Lon- 
don enga ement. While performing at Shef- 
j ‘ Clrisis ’in 1879 she was taken 
suddenly ill ; she was brought home to Lon- 
don, and on 6 May 1879 died at her resi- 
dence, 17 The Avenue, Bedford Park, Turn- 
ham Green. She was buried at Brompton 

^*aul was a woman 
01 ability, whose talents were often frittered 

t^m ^ occupations unworthy ot 

16 May 1879; Pasooe’s Dramatic List ; Suott 
ai^ Howard s Memoirs of E. L. Blanchard ; 
Jtra Almanack, Tamons years; Sunday Times, 
various years.] J K 

author, 

son of Josiah Paul of Tetbury, Gloucester- 
sto, by Hester, daughter of Giles Pike of 
the same place, was born at Highgrove. 

II® married Sarah V/'ight, 
ot Wotton-under-Edge, succeeded to the 

father (2 Oct. 1/44), and died without issue 
on 2 Sept. 1787. 

Paul was author of the following legal 
manuals ^ a popular type, published at Lon- 
don: 1. Every Landlord or Tenant his own 

_Ljfl,\v V Al^ • T _ j • ir m 


^iiuaiora or Tenant nis own 

or the EnigS anl 'the Law respecting Land- 

<jeoige_ W ebster opened the Lyceum. In. 

entertftiUTnAnf'JS cntraTi Irn. :i 1 1 


O'-. ■ ' v^cAiou. uue jjyceum. in 
mtartiunmmits given hy herself and her hus- 
band m town and country in 1860 and suc- 
cessive yeM, Mrs. Paul’s share consisted 
Wy of^tations of Mr. Henry Russell, 
Saw ^ves, and other known vocalistu 
i^h^shevwve^successfuL On 2 Sept, 
low she was at the Strand playing hirs. Dove 
m h^ hira^d’s ‘Eij^les on the Lie.' On 
29 Aug. 1872 she j^yed at Cbvent Garden 


revised by G. Wilson, 1776 ; 7th edit. 1791, 

ism ’’y L I. MaxweU, 

1806, 8vo. 2. ‘ The Parish Officer’s Com- 

^ieat buide ; containing the duty of the 
whurchwarden, Overseer, Constable, and Sur- 
f Highways,’ 1776 ; 6th edit. 
System of the Laws of 
J^ntoptey,’ 1776, 8vo. 4. ‘ The Law of 

revised by 

J. I. Maxwdl, 1807, 8vo. 6. ‘The Com- 
pleat Constable/ 1785, 8vo. 
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[Lee’s Tetbury, 1857, p. 221 ; European Mag. 
1787, p. 247; Mamn*s Legd Bibliography; 
Brit. Mus. Oat.] J. M. R. 

PAUL, JOHN, D.D. (1777-1848), Irish 
divine, was born in 1777 at Tobemaveen, 
near Antrim, where his father, John Paul, 
was a large farmer. Having determined to 
become a minister of the reformed presby- 
terian body, to which his father be-onged, 
he entered the university of Glasgow in 1796, 
-€iid was licensed to preach at Garvagh on 
16 Nov. 1803. He became minister at Lough- 
moume, near Oarrickfergus, co. Antrim, on 
11 Sept. 1805, and held the office till his 
death, mainly residingin Oarrickfergus, where 
he conducted a classical school. 

In the Arian controversy which raged in 
the north of Ireland in the earlier part of 
this century Paul came prominently into 
notice. In 1819 he published * Creeds and 
Confessions Defended in a Series of Letters 
addressed to the anonymous Author of 
“ The Battle of the Two Dialogues ” ^ (8vo, 
Belfast, printed by Joseph Smyth). The 
motto on the title-page runs; 'Paul, thou 
art permitted to speak for thyself.’ In 1826 
he struck another strong blow in the con- 
troversy with ' A Refutation of Arianism 
and Defence of Calvinism ’ (8vo, Belfast, 
printed by A. Mackay). THs -was a r«ly 
to the ' Sermons on the Study of the Bi jle 
and on the Doctrines of Christianity,’ Bel- 
fast, 1824, of the Rev. Dr. William Bruce 
(1757-1841) [q. v.] A speech delivered by 
Henry Montgomery ^q. v.] in 1827, at the 
annual meeting of the synod of Ulster in 
Strabane, called forth a third work from 
Paul in 1828, viz. ' A Review of a Speech 
by the Rev. Dr. Montgomery of Belfast, and 
the Doctrines of Unitarians proved to be 
unfavourable to the Right of Private Judg- 
ment, to Liberality, and Charity, to the In- . 
vestigation of Truth and the practise of Vir- 
tue’ (8vo, Belfast, printed by A. Mackay, 

■ un.) These three publications attained a very 
_arge circulation. Their keen and incisive 
logic and vigorous style constituted them 
powerful factors in the discussions which 
evoked them. 

Paul became involved in another contro- 
versy with a brother minister of the reformed 
presbyterian body, the Rev. Thomas Hous- 
ton, D.D., of Knockbracken, near Belfast, the 
point in dispute being the province of ' the 
civil magistrate.’ He published several 
pam-Dhlets on the question, the chief being 
' A Review of the Rev. Thomas Houston’s 
^'Christian Magistrate,” and a Defence of 
the Principles of Civil and Religious Li- 
berty’ (8vo, Belfast, 1833). Eventually the 
controversy reached the synod of the re- 


formed presbyterian church, and divided it 
into two bodies — one, the ' Reformed Presby- 
terian Synod of Ireland,’ adhering to the 
views of Houston ; and the other, the ‘ Eastern 
Reformed Presb^erian Synod of Ireland,’ 
holding by those of Paul. But, though a 
keen polemic, he was kind and amiable, and 
was universally respected. He died at Car- 
rickfergus on 16 March 1848. 

His three works on the Arian controversy 
were republished in one volume in 1855 
under the editorship of Stewart Bates, D.D., 
of Glasgow, who prefixed a memoir and intro- 
duction to them. 

Paul married, in 1807, Miss Rachel Smith 
of Ballyearl, co. Antrim, by whom he had 
several children, one of whom became the 
wife of the Rev. Dr. Bates, Glasgow, men- 
tioned above. 

[Memoir by Bates prefixed to Paul’s works; 
Reid’s Hist, of the Presbyterian Church in Ire- 
land, vol. iii. ; information kindly supplied by 
the Rev. Dr. Chancellor, Belfast, and Mrs. 
Merrylees, DuUaton, Glasgow (Paul’s grand- 
daughter).] T. H. 

PAUL, SiE JOHN DEAN (1802-1868), 
banker, bom on 27 Oct. 1802, the eldest 
son of Sir John Dean Paul, hart., a Lon- 
don banker, by his first wife, Frances Elea- 
nor, youngest daujhter of John Simpson 
of Bradley Hall, TOurham, was admitted 
to Westminster School on 24 April 1811, 
hut left in the same year, and subsequently 
went to Eton- He became a partner in the 
firm of Snow, Paul, & Paul, hankers and 
navy agents, of No. 217 Strand, in 1828, and 
on the death of his father on 16 Jan. 1852 
he succeeded to the baronetcy. On 11 June 
1855 the firm, which then consisted of 
William Strahan, Paul, and Robert Makin 
Bates, suspended payment. During the 
bankruptcy proceedings which mmieciately 
ensued a list of securities to the amount of 
113,625/., belonging to their clients, but 
which had been fraudulently sold or depo- 
sited by the bankrupts, was voluntarily 
handed into the court signed by the three 
. members of the firm. Criminal proceedings 
were thereupon taken against them, and on 
26 Oct. 1855 the three partners were indicted 
at the Old Bailey before Baron AJderson for 
having illegally converted to their own use 
certain Danish bonds of the value of 5,000/, 
entrusted to them as bankers for safe cus- 
tody by Dr. John Griffith, canon of Rochester. 
Paul was defended by Segeant Ryles, who 
admitted that the bonds were disposed of by 
his client, but argued that Paul’s intention 
to replace them was shown by the subse- 
quent purchase of other bonds to a similar 
amount, though they, too, were afterwards 
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sold in s. similnr maiinGr. Hg also Giiden- 
Toured to maintain that Paul, haying made 
a Ml disclosure in the ba^iiptcy court, 
was no longer liable to a criminal prosecu- 
tion. Sir ?rederick Thesiger contended on 
behalf of Strahan that the sale of the bonds 
was made solely by Paul, who alone re- 
ceived the proceeds, and that there was no 
proof that Strahan was privy to the trans- 
action j while Edwin James declared that his 
client Bates was totally ignorant of the 
whole affair. On the following morning all 
three partners were found guilty, and severally 
sentenced to transportation for fourteen years. 
The debts proved against the firm amountedin 
round numbers to three-c[uarters of a million, 
and the .dividend eventually realised came to 
Ss. 2d. in the pound. The business was taken 
over by the London and Westminster Bank, 
and a iraneh office was established by them 
on the premises formerly occupied ay the 
bankrupt firm, Paul, who was reputed to 
be a man of the highest religious principles, 
died at St. Albans, Hertfordshire, on 7 Sept, 
1868, a':ed 65. He married, first, on 10 Oct. 
1826, Oeorgiana, third daughter of Charles 
George Beauclerk of St. Leonard’s Lodge, 
Sussex, by whom he had an only son, Aubrey 
John Bean Paul, who succeeded him in the 
baronetcy. She died on 25 Bee. 1847. Paul 
married, secondly, on 17 Jan. 1849, Susan, 
daughter of John Ewens of Brighton, who 
died on 3 June 1854. He married, thirdly, 
on 17 Oct. 1861, Jane Constance, daughter 
of Thomas Bngden of Holmesdale House, 
Surrey. He had no issue by his second or 
third wife. His widow died on 21 Bee. 
1877. 

Paul illustrated 'The Country Boctor’s 
Horse : a' Tale in Verse,’ written by his 
father, and privately printed in 1847 (Lon- 
don, obi. foy He was the author of : 1 . * Har- 
monies of Scripture,, and Short Lessons for 
Younj Christians,’ London, 1846, 16mo. 
2. ' Bible HLuatrat ions ; or the Harmony of 
the Old and New Testament ... To which 
is added a Paraphrase of the Book of Esther. 
The above works are from MSS. purchased 
at the sale of Sir John Bean Paul,’ London, 
1855, 12mo. 3. ' A B C of Foxhunting, 

consisting of twenty-six coloured illustra- 
tions by the late Sir John Bean Paul, hart.’ 
London, [1871], 4to. 

[Price’s Handbook of London Bankers, 1876, 
pp. 128-^0; Criminal Conrt Proceedings, 1854- 
1 855» xliu 695-769 ; Cox’s Eeporfcs of Cases in 
Criiaiiial Law, 1858, vii, 85-8; Irving’s Annals 
^ own Time, 1869, pp. 295-6, 302-3 ; An- 
nual B^;lsfcer, 1855, Chron.pp. 98-104, 369-75; 
Times, 12 and 15 Sept 1868 ; Mr. Serjeant Bal- 
lantine’eExpeiiffliiees oi a Barrister’s Life, 1890, 
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p. 198; Burke’s Peerage, 1892, p. 1085; Foster’s 
Baronetage, 1881, p. 487; Stapyllons Eton 
School Lists, 1864, p. 91 ; Barker and Stenning’s 
"Westminster School Begistor, 1892, p. 179 ; Notes 
and Queries, 7th ser. x. 247, 312-13; Brit. Mus, 
Cat.] G. F. R. B. 

PAUL, LEWIS (d. 1759), inventor of 
spinning machinery, was the son of one Br. 
Paul, who died when Lewis was very young. 
The boy was left under the guardianship of 
Lord Shaftesbury, and his brother, the tion. 
Maurice Ashley Cooper. In February 1728 
he married Sarah Meade formerly BuU), the 
widow and executrix of feobert Meade, soli- 
citor, of Aylesbury, who had been solicitor 
to Philip, duke of Wharton. His wife died 
in September 1729. About this time he in- 
vented a machine for pinking shrouds, from 
which he derived considerable profit. Dr. 
Johnson’s friend, Mrs. Besmoulins, was in 
early life a pupil of Paul in learning the art 
of oinking. 

Zn 1738 he took out a patent (No. 662) 
for ' a machine or engine for spinning of wool 
and cotton in a manner entirely new.’ Ho 
is described as ' of Birmingham, gentleman,’ 
and he seems to have lived in Birmingham 
for many years. The invention comprised 
in this patent was of the greatest imoortance, 
and is in use in every cotton-mQ in the 
world. It is known as 'roller-spinning,’ 
and consists of two pairs of rollers of small 
diameter, one pair revolving at a slightly 
greater velocity than the other. ‘ Slivers ’ 
of cotton or wool are passed through these 
rollers, and are stretched or ' drawn ’ in a 
re 'ular manner, the second pair of rollers 
pu-ling the sliver forward faster than the first 
pair delivers it. 

Paul set up a mill at Binum ;ham, and 
he obtained the assistance of John Wyatt, 
a skilful mechanic, and apparently a man 
of some means, as he was in a position to 
lend money to Paul. A claim has been 
set up on Wyatt’s behalf to be regarded as 
the actual inventor of' spinning by rollers, 
and the matter has given rise to much dis- 
cussion [see WxATT, JoHiJ", 1700-1766]. 
The enterprise was largely helped by Tho- 
mas Warren, a well-j:nown Birmingham 
printer ; Edward Cave, of the ' Gentleman’s 
Magazine;’ Br, Hobert James, of fever-pow- 
der celebrity ; Mrs. Besmoulins, and otiaers. 
Br. Johnson took much interest in the 
scheme. A mill was also started at 
Northampton, but this. and the Birmingham 
concern were both failures ; and the invention 
did not become a commercial success until 
it was taken up by Arkwright many years 
afterwards. To tne Birmingham free li- 
brary Wyatt’s descendants presented a hunk 
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of yam s^un. by Paul’s macbine, worked * by 
asses waLdng round its axis, in a large ware- 
house in the Up^er Priory at Birmingham, 
about the year 1741/ 

Paul patented in 1748 (No. 636) a 
machine for carding cotton, wool, and other 
fibres, which contains the first suggestion of 
a circular or continuous carding engine, and 
of a comb for stripping off the carding. 
His claim to this invention is not disputed 
by the friends of John Wyatt (see Baiihes, 
Cotton Manufacture^ p. 172). It was tried 
both in Birmingham and Northampton, and 
when the establishment at the last-named 
town was broken up, the carding-machine 
was bought by a hat manufacturer at Leo- 
minster, and was introduced into Lancashire 
about 1760 (Kennedy in M&m. Lit. and PhU. 
Soc. Manchester^ v, 326, 2nd ser.) 

In June 17o8 Paul took out a tmrd patent 
(No. 724) for a spinning-machine, which is de- 
scribed in great detail in the specification 
and with the aid of drawings. It appears 
from the patent that he was then living at 
‘ Kensington Gravel Pits.’ This machine is 
evidently the one referred to in Dyer’s poem 
of the Fleece,’ published in 1757, and the 
description corresponds so closely to the 
drawings in the specification that Dyer 
must have seen the machine at work. The 
discrepancy in the dates may be explained 
by the supposition that Paul hac com- 
pleted his machine before taking out a 
patent. 

He endeavoured to get the machine intro- 
duced into the Foundling Hospital, and the 
letter which he addressed to the president, 
the Duke of Bedford, was drafted by Dr. 
Johnson. It is without date, and is printed 
in Brownlow’s * History of the Foundling 
Hospital ’ (p. 64). 

A letter from Dr. Johnson to Paul, con- 
taining a suggestion for obtaining money 
from Cave, is preserved in the Patent Office 
Library, London. Others are in the posses- 
sion of Mr. Samuel Timmins of Birmingham. 
There are two deeds between Paul and Cave, 
dated 1740, in the British Museum (Add. Gk. 
5972-3). 

Paul died in April 1769 at Brook Green, 
Kensington, and was buried at Paddington, 
SO AprO. He left a will dated 1 May -758, 
the probate of whichisintheBritishMuseum 
(Add. Ch. 5974). 

[About 1850 Eobert Cole, a well-kno-vm col- 
lector of autographs, purchased a quantity of 
papers that had been removed from a lawyer’s 
office in Gray’s Inn. Among them were several 
hundred letters addressed to Paul, including 
thirteen letters from Dr. Johnson, about twenty 
from Edward Cave, between thirty ^md forty from 


Dr. Robert James, besides a number of legal docu- 
ments bearing upon the history of Pauls inven- 
tions. Mr. Cole made use of these materials in the 
preparation of a memoir of Paul, which he read at 
the meeting of the British Association at Leeds in 
1 858, It is published in full in the appendix to G. J. 
French’s Life of Samuel Crompton, 1859, and it 
forms the sole source of infonnation respecting 
Paul’s career. At Mr. Cole’s death nearly the 
whole of the papers were purchased by the Bir- 
mingham Free Library, but before they had 
been thoroughly examined and catalogued they 
were unfortunately destoyed in the fire which 
took place in 1879. A rough list of the 
papers was published in the Birmingham Weekly 
Post, 29 Sept. 1877. A number of Cave’s letters 
to Paul were printed in the same newspaper for 
22 and 29 Aug. 1891, and some of Thomas 
Warren’s letters appeared in the numbers for 
29 Dec. 1891, and following weeks. These 
letters were purchased by private owners, and 
so escaped the fire. See also Baines’s History 
of the Cotton Manufacture, pp. 119-141, 172; 
Cole’s Memoir in French’s Life of Crompton, 
p. 249 ; articles in Gentralblatt fur die Textil- 
/ndustrie (Berlin), 22 and 29 Nov. and 6 Dec. 
1892.] E. B. P. 

PAUL, EOBERT BATEMAN (1798- 
1877), miscellaneous writer, eldest son of the 
Eev.fechard Pauli, rector of Mawgan in Py- 
dar, Cornwall («Z. 7 Dec. 1805), by Frances, 
daughter of the Rev. Eobert Bateman, rector 
of Mawgan and St. Columb-Major, Cornwall, 
was bom at St. Oolumb-Major on 21 March 
1798. He was educated at Truro grammar 
school and at Exeter College, Oxford, where 
he matriculated on 10 Oct. ..815. In 1817 he 
obtained an Eliot exhibition from his school, 
and on 30 June 1817 he was elected a fellow 
of his college. He took a second class in 
classics in 1819, and graduated B.A. 1 July 
1820, M.A. 16 Feb. 1822, After having been 
ordained in the English church, and holding 
to January 1824 the curacy of Probus in his 
native county, he returned to Oxford. In 
1825 he was appointed bursar and tutor of 
his college, and during 1826-7 he served as 
public examiner in classics, but he vacated 
ois fellowship on 11 Jan. 1827 hy his mar- 
riage to Rosa Mira, daughter of the Eev. 
Richard Twopenny, rector of Little Caster- 
ton, near Stamford. From 30 June 1825 to 
1 Aug. 1829 he held the college living of 
Long Wittenham, Berkshire, and from 1829 
to 1835 he was vicar of Llantwit-Major with 
Llyswamey in Glamorganshire. Paul re- 
mained without preferment for some time, 
but in 1845 he was licensed to the incum- 
bency of St. John, Kentish Town, Loudon. 
This benefice he retained until 1848, and 
firom that year to 1851 he held the vicarage 
of St. Augustine, Bristol. Early in 1851 he 
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emigrated to New Zealand, where lie settled 
near Lyttelton, acting for a time as commis- 
sary of the bishop, and from 1855 to 1860 
as archdeacon of Waimea or Nelson. Shortly 
after 1860 he returned to England, and in 
February 1864 was appointed to the rectory 
of St. Mary, Stamford, which he resigned on 
account of old age in 1872. In 1867 he be- 
came a prebendary of Lincoln, and in the 
next year he obtained the confratership of 
Browne’s Hospital at Stamford, which he 
held until his death. He died at Barnhill, 
Stamford, on 6 June 1877, and was buried 
on 9 June in Little Casterton churchyard. 
His widow died at 35 Norland Square, Lon- 
don, on 4 Oct. 1882, They had issue four 
daughters. 

Paul wrote many worts. He published^ An 
Analysis of Aristotle’s Ethics’ in 1829, and 
of the * Rhetoric ’ in 1830. A second edition 
of the ‘ Ethics ’ came out in 1837, and it was 
reissued, ‘revised and corrected, with general 
questions added,’ by J.B.Worcester, in 1879. 
He compiled a ‘ History of G-ermany,’ ‘ on 
the plan of Mrs. Markham’s histories for the 
use of young persons,’ in 1847, and from 1847 
to 185- he -Dublished numerous editions of 
the plays of Sophocles, with notes from Ger- 
man editors, and many translations of Ger- 
man handbooks on ancient and mediaeval 
geography, Greek and Roman antiquities, 
and kindred subjects. His books on New 
Zealand — entitled (1) ‘ Some Account of the 
Canterbury Settlement,’ 1854 ; (2) ‘ Letters 
from Canterbury,’ 1857; (3) ‘New Zealand 
as it was, and as it is,’ 1861 — contain accu- 
rate and valuable information on the history 
and progress of the colony. In early life 
Paul published ‘A Journal of a Tour to 
Moscow in the Summer of 1836,’ and when 
an old man he wrote, under the pseudonym 
of ‘the late James Hamley Tregenna,’ a 
novel in two volumes called ‘ The Autobio- 
graphy of a Cornish Rector,’ 1872, which 
embodied many incidents in local history 
and many curious details of folklore, the re- 
collections of youthful days passed in North 
Cornwall. 

[Foster’s Alumni Oxon. ; Boase’s Exeter CoU. 
ed. 1894, p. 168; Jewers’s St. Columb-Major 
Registers, pp, 127, 173 ; Boase and Courtney’s 
BibL Conmb. i. 43 U3, iii. 1303; Boase’s Col- 
lectanea Comuh. pp. 662, 1394-5 ; Lincoln, 
Rutland, and Stainford Mercury, 8 June 1877; 
Stamford and Rutland Guardian, 8 and 15 June 
1877.] W. P. 0. 

PATIL, [WILIAM TXB (d, 1349), bishop 
of Meath, is said to have been a native of 
Rent by Villiers de Saint-Etienne, but of 
Yorkshire by Oogan {Diocese of Meath, i. 
76)# He entered the Oaormelite order, and 


studied at Oxford, where he graduated D.D., 
and subsequently at Paris. In 1309, at a 
congregation of the order held at Genoa, he 
was elected provincial of the Carmelites in 
England and Scotland, and in 1327 was pro- 
vided by John XXII to the see of Meath, 
and consecrated at Avignon, his tempo- 
ralities being restored to him on 24 July. 
He held the see for twenty-two years, and 
died in July 1349. 

By Bale, Pits, Fabriciiis, Leland, and 
Ware, Paul is confused with William Pagula 
[q. v._ ; he is also stated to have written 
several theological and other works, none of 
which are known to be extant, and most of 
which have also been attributed to Pagula 
^see ViLLiEEs DE Saint-Etienne, Bibl Cam, 
i. 605-6, for a list of them, and discussion as 
to their supposed authorship). 

[Authorities quoted ; Cal. Patent Rolls, 1317- 
1330, p. 139 ; Pits, p. 363 ; Tanner’s Bibl. Brit.- 
Hibern. ; Ware’s Irish Bishops and W’riters, ed. 
Harris; Cotton’s Fasti, iii. 113 ; P^rradisus Car- 
melitiei Decoris a Alegre de Casanate, p. 270 ; 
Lezana’s Annales Carmel, iv. ad annos 1280, 
1309,1313; Possevin’s Apparatus Saeer; Cogati’s 
Diocese of Meath, i. 76.] A. F. P. 

PAUL, WILLIAM (1599-1666), bishop 
of Oxford, baptised at St. Leonard’s, East- 
cheap, 14 Oct. 1699, was a younger son (one 
of sixteen children) of William Paul, a 
butcher and citizen, of Eastcheap, London, 
and his wife Joane, daughter of John Ilar- 
rison, beadle of the Batchers’ Company 
(Ohestee, Westminster Ahhey Beg . ; Foster, 
Alumni). He went to Oxford in 1614, and 
matriculated 15 Nov. 1616 from All Souls’. 
He became a fellow of All Souls’ ‘ about all 
Saints time 1618,’ graduated B.A. 9 June 
1618, M.A. 1 June 1621, B.D. 13 March 
1628-9, and D.D. 10 March 1631-2. Bar- 
low declared that he answered the divinity 
act the most satisfactorily of any person he 
had heard {State Bajpers, Dom. Car. I, ccxx. 

After taking holy orders he was a frequent 
preacher in Oxford (Wood, Athenae Oxm. iv, 
328), and was rector of a mediety of Pat- 
shall, Stafibrdshire, from 7 Feb. 1626-6 till 
1628 {Lansd. MS. 986, f. 44). In 1632 or 
1633 he became rector of Baldwin-Bright- 
well, Oxfordshire, and ‘about that time’ 
was also made chaplain to Charles I, and 
canon -residentiary of Chichester, holding 
the prebend of Seaford. After the outbreak 
of the war the lords resolved (5 Oct. 1642) 
that he should be allowed to attend the 
kin j as chaplain in ordinary {Lords^ Journal, 
V. "'’86; Common^ Journals, ii. 796; State 
Bajgers, Dona. Car. I, cccoxcvii. 97), 
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On tte triumpli of tlie parliament’s cause 
lie lost liis prebend of Cliicliester as a delin- 
c uent (WaIiKEK, Sufferings of the Clergy, ii, 
12), but he was ‘ discharged by the com- 
mittee for sequestrations ^ of Comm, 
for Compounding, v. 27 a ; see also yol. Gr. 
ccxvii. 54). According to Lloyd, he was 
a shrewd man of business, and lent money 
to advantage, * to the most considerable ’ 
among the indeuendents (cf. Cal, of Claren^ 
don Papers, ii. 171). At the Restoration he 
again became royal chaplain, and recovered his 
Seaford prebend and his Oxford livings. He 
became vicar of Amport, Hampshire, in 1662. 
He was 'oresented to the deanery of Lichfield 
26 Jan. 1660-1, and took part in the election 
of Hacket as bishop of Coventry and Lich- 
field {State Papers,'DQim, Car. II, Case A.8). 
On 16 June 1663 a cong6 d’^lire was des- 
patched for his election to the bishopric of 
Oxford. He was confirmed 13 Bee., conse- 
crated at Lambeth on the 20th, and enthroned 
7 Jan. 1663-4. Three days pre-nous to his 
election a warrant of commendam was is- 
sued, grantin ■ him liberty to hold the rec- 
tories of Bale win-Brightwell and Chinnor 
(Entry Book, 12, p. 41, 11 Nov. 1663). Shel- 
don and the king expected that Paul would 
devote his wealth to rebuilding the bishop’s 
palace at Cuddesden, and he ^bought and 
laid in at Cuddesden a considerable quantity 
of timber ; but before anything could be done 
he died’ at Chinnor (24 Aug. 1665). He 
was buried at Bald-win-Brighbwell, where 
a monument, with a long inscription, was 
erected {Lansd. MS. 986, f. 44). His will, 
dated 14 Nov. 1664, was proved 21 Feb. 
1665-6. 

Paul married, in 1632, by license of the 
dean of Westminster, Mary, daughter of Sir 
Henry Grlenham, knt., and sister of the Vis- 
countess of Dorchester. The marriage led 
to a suit between Paul and the viscountess, 
' as to her promise in consideration of the 
marriage to pay 600^. to be deposited in the 
hands of truSiees for him and her.’ The dif- 
ference was referred to the archbishop of 
Canterbury and the lord keeper, and they 
found the viscountess willing * to pay 250^. ’ 
(28 Feb. 1633-4; Hist. MSS. Comm. 12th 
Hep. ii. 46). Paul’s first wife died in 1633, 
anc was biuried at Baldwin-Brightwell. On 
22 Jan. 1634-5 he married, at St. Giles-in- 
the-fields, Alice, second daughter of Thomas 
Cutler of Ipswich. She died soon after, 
19 Nov. 1635, and was buried in Westminster 
Abbey on 20 Nov. Almost immediately 
after Paul married a third wife, Rachel, 
daughter of Sir Christopher Clitherow, knt., 
by whom he had a numerous family. Her 
portrait was engraved by B. Loggan, Paul’s 


eldest son, William, of Bray in Berkshire, 
was knighted at Windsor 6 July 1671 (Lb 
Neve, Knights, Harl. Soc., viii. 249). The 
male line died out in the second generation. 
The female is now represented by the 
Baroness Le Bespenser, whose ancestor, Sir 
William Stapleton, hart., married the heiress 
of Paul’s only sur-viving grandson (Chbstee, 
Westminster Abbey Peg.) 

[Wood’s Athense Oxon. and Fasti; Le Keve’s 
Fasti; Lloyd’s Memoires, p. 611; Foster's 
Alumni; Walker’s Sufferings of the Clei^y, ii. 12; 
Posner’s London Marriage Licenses; Chester's 
Westminster Abbey Reg. p. 131; Hist. MSS. 
Comm.Reports andState Papers, Bom. ubi snpra; 
Lansd. MS. 986, f. 44; Lords’ and Commons’ 
Journals; Harl Soc. Publ. xiii, 249; Simms’s 
Bibliotheca Staffordiensis; information from the 
Rev. Hilgrove Coxe, rector of Brightwell.] 

W. AS. 

PAUL, WILLIAM (1678-1716), Jaco- 
bite, bom in 1678, was the eldest son of 
John Paul, who possessed the small estate 
of Little A^hby, near Lutterworth, Leicester- 
shire, his mother being a daughter of Mr. 
Barfoot of Streatfields, Warwickshire. He 
received his early education at a school 
kept by Thomas Sargreave, rector of Leire, 
Leicestershire, and at Rugby, which he en- 
tered in 1696 (Register of Rugby School). In 
1698 he went to St. John’s College, Gam- 
brid -e, where he graduated B.A. in 1701, 
and MA. in 1705. Shortly after leaving the 
university he became curate at Carlton Cur- 
lieu, near Harborougb, Leicestershire, acting 
at the same time as chaplain to Sir Geofirey 
Palmer [q. v.~ He went thence to Tam- 
worth, Stafiforeshire, where he was also usher 
in the free school; and subsequently became 
curate at Nuneaton, Warwickshire. From 
Nuneaton he was promoted to the vicarage of 
Orton-on-the-HiU, Leicestershire, being in- 
stituted on 5 May 1709, after taking the oaths 
to Queen Anne and abjuring the Pretender. 
On the outbreak of the rebellion in 1715 he 
set out with others to join the Jacobite forces 
in Lancashire. On the way north he was 
seized by Major Bradshaw, but was again set 
at liberty by Colonel Noel, a justice of the 
peace. He succeeded in joining the rebels 
at Lancaster, and at Preston induced Robert 
Patten [q.v.] to permit him to read the prayers. 
This permission, Patten affirms, he granted 
him unwillingly, because he was in lay dress; 
and he read prayers three times for the Pre- 
tender as king. He left Preston just before it 
was invested, and, although taken by General 
Wills, was discharged. After the rout of 
the rebels he went south to his own county, 
and thence to London, where he appeared in 
coloured clothes, laced hat, full-bottomed wig, 
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and a sword by his side. Wide in St. James s 
Park lie was accidentally met by Thomas Bird, 
a justice of the peace for bis county, who kn^ 
bim, and took bim prisoner 12 Dec. 1 / 15. He 
was carried to the Duke of Devonshire s, and 
thence to Lord Townshend’s. After examina- 
tion he was committed to a messenger’s house, 
and fourteen days afterwards be was sent to 
Newgate. He was brought to the exche( 3 [uer 
bar at Westminster 31 May 1716, when he 
pleaded notgiiilty ; but when brought again to 
iite bar 15 J une he withdrew his former plea, 
and acknowledged his guilt. After sentence 
of death was passed he expressed the deepest 
penitence for his conduct, and wrote letters to 
the Idng, the lord chief justice, and the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, soliciting mercy, in 
which he asserted that he now detested and 
abhorred the rebellion from the bottom of his 
soul. Findinsr, however, that these profes- 
sions were ineffectual to save his life, he again 
entirely changed his attitude. On the scaf- 
fold he appeared in the canonical habit of the 
church of England; declared that he was a 
true son of the church, not as it was now — 
schismatical— and that he died in the real 
nonjuring one, free from rebellion and schism. 
He, moreover, asked pardon of all he had 
scandalised by pleading guilty, and of his 
God and king for having violated his loyalty 
* by taking most abominable oaths in defence 
of usurpation’ against Ms Hawful sovereign 
King James the third.’ He was hanged, 
drawn, and quartered at Tyburn on 13 July. 
A portrait of Paul has been engraved in an 
oval along with John Hall, who was executed 
on the same gallows. The engraver is sup- 
posed to have been Vertue. 

[A True Copy of the Papers delivered to the 
Sheriffs of London by William Paul, a Clergy- 
man, and John Hall, E^., 1716; The Devil's 
Martyrs, or Plain Dealing, in answer to the 
Jacobite Speeches of those two Perjnred Rebels, 
William Paid, a Clergyman, and John Hall, a 
Justice of the Peace, by John Dunton, 1716; 
Remarks on the Speeches of Wm. Paul, Clerk, 
and John Hall, of Otterburn, Esq., 1716; The 
Thanks of an Honest Clergyman for Mr, Paul’s 
Speech at Tyburn, 171 6 j Patten’s Hist, of the 
Rebellion; Granger’s Biographical History of 
England.] ^ T. P. H. 

PAULDEH, THOMAS (1626-1710?), 
royalist, son of William Paulden of Wake- 
field, by his wife Susannah, daughter of Ed- 
ward Binns of Horbury, Yorkshire, was bom 
in Wakefield in January 1625-6 (baptised on 
25 Jan,, parish raster). He entered the 
army, and served tne king duri^ the civil 
war witJi nnfii lehing devotion. iSa was pro- 
tibe Oa|»tain Paulden who was t&en 
at Naseby on 14 June ^645 (Hustt- 


woRTH, pt. iv. vol. i. p. 48). In 1647 he was 
attending meeting of loyal gentlemen at 
South Kirkby and the neighbourhood, and 
-)rimtely enlisted disbanded troops, both 
horse and foot. He and his brothers Wil- 
liam (1618-1648) and Timothy (1622-1648) 
seem to have been the sole confidants of 
the royalist colonel John Morris [q. v.], to 
whom Overton, the parliamentary gover- 
nor of Pontefract Castle, had promised to 
betray the castle. The removal of Overton 
to Hull in November 1647 rendered the plan 
impracticable. The royalists — the Pauldens 
among them — made an unsuccessful attempt 
at a suiprise on 18 May 1648. In the suc- 
cessful capture of the castle by Morris on 
8 June Thomas Paulden took no part, bathe 
and his brothers were active during the siege 
that followed, commanding sallies, acting on 
councils of war, and settling points of dis- 
sension among the garrison. In October 
1648 Colonel Thomas Rainsboroiigh [q. v.] 
arrived from London to reinforce the be- 
sieging party, and was quartered at Doncas- 
ter, twe.ve miles from Pontefract. William 
Paulden then devised a scheme for seizing 
the person of Rainsborougb. On 27 Oct., at 
midnight, he and twenty-two picked men 
left for Doncaster, which they reached at 7.30 
on the morning of the 28th. After disarming 
the guard, four men, under uretence of bearing 
despatches from Cromwe'-l, entered Eains- 
borough’s room and claimed him as their 
prisoner. Rainsborougb, being unarmed, of- 
rered no resistance. But, when downstairs, 
he ‘ saw himself, his lieutenant, and his sen- 
tinel at his door prisoners to three men and 
one that held their horses, without any party 
to second them ; ’ he cried for arms, and a 
scuttle ensued, in which Rainsborougb was 
killed. Paulden’s party returned to Ponte- 
fract Castle unhurt the same evening, 29 Oct. 
The occurrence was reported in London as a 
deliberate murder (A Full and Fmot Fela’- 
tioUj 30 Oct. ; Bloody Netoes from the Army^ 
31 Oct. E. 470 [4 and 5]). 

On the arrival of Cromwell early in No- 
vember the garrison at Pontefract was 
closely shut up in the castle. Part of the 
building was olowu up, and sickness pre- 
vailed among the men. But they held out 
till the end of February 1649, wfxen a mes- 
sage from Prince Charles (whom they had 
at once proclaimed on his father’s execution) 
excused them from further resistance. On 
B March overtures were made to the be- 
siegers under Lambert. Six commissioners, 
of whom Thomas Paulden was one, unsuc- 
cessfully endeavoured to treat in behalf of 
the besieged garrison. On 10 March nego- 
tiations were renewed, when Paulden raised 
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obiections to the demand that six of the 
garrison (unnamed) should be ' delivered to 
• mercy.’ But on 17 March a surrender was 
concluded without his aid. Of the three 
brothers, Thomas was the only one living 
when the castle surrendered on 24 March 
1649. William died of fever during the siege 
in October 1648, and Timothy, who had left 
the castle in July 1648 and * marched pre- 
sently for the north,’ was killed at Wigan in 
August 1648 while a major of horse under 
the Earl of Derby. Their father, William 
Paulden of Wakefield, compounded for de- 
linc uency in adhering to the forces against 
parliament in July 1649. 

Thomas Paulden went abroad and joined 
Charles IT in his exile. He paid several 
secret visits to England, and was once be- 
trayed and brought before Cromwell. He 
denied his name, but was sent to the Gate- 
house, from which he escaped by throwing 
salt and peu’Der into the keeper’s eyes. In 
1652 and 16 j 4 he received payments on the 
king’s account, and in May ..657 was supply- 
ing Hyde with intelligence as to the strength 
of the forces under Sir William Lockhart 
[q. V.] (CaZ. Clarendon State Papers, ii. 168, 
335, iii. 300, 307). At the .Bestoration he 
returned to England, and was assisted in his 
poverty by the Duke of Buckingham, In 
January 1665-6 he wrote a quaint letter to 
Christopher Hatton, thankin • him for kind- 
ness done to him. In Apri, 16G8 the king 
requested the treasury commissioners to re- 
commend him to the office of commissioner of 
excise * on the first vacancy.’ In February 
1692 he was in great money difficulties, and 
wrote to Lord Hatton, begging to be taken 
into his household as a servant, in order to be 
saved from a debtor’s prison. He probably 
died before 1710. Thoresby, in his ^ Diary ^ 
under date 18 July 1710 (ii. 62), mentions a 
visit he paid at York to ‘ the two aged vir- 
gins, Mrs. Pauldens, about 80 years old,’ who 
spoke to him of four memorable brothers of 
theirs. The re^sters at Wakefield record 
the baptisms o: Sarah on 18 Feb. 1627-8, 
and of Maria on 6 Sept. 1632, daughters of 
William Paulden ; and of a son George, on 
19 Dec. 1629. 

Paulden published ‘ Pontefract Castle : 
an Account how it was taken, and how 
General Rainsborough was surprised in his 
quarters at Doncaster,’ The Savoy, 1702; 
London, 1719 (for the benefit of his widow) ; 
Oxford, 1747 ; and in Somers’s ‘Tracts,’ 1812, 
vii. 3-9. 

[Thoresby’s Dueatus Leodiensis, p. 36 ; Sur- 
tees Soc. Miscellany, xxxvii. 85-115; Fox’s 
Hist, of Pontefract, pp. 231-56; Paulden’s 
Pontefract Castle, passim; Arehseologia, xlvi. 


45-8, 54-63; Holmes’s Hist, of Pontefract 
(Sieges of Pontefract Castle), ii. 154-63, 216-27, 
239, 292-324; Addit.MSS. 21417 S- 36, 40, 59, 
61, 65-70 (Baynes Corresp.), 29551 f. 155, 
29565 ff. 136-7 (Hatton Corresp.); CaL of State 
Papers, Dom, Ser. 1667-8, p, 327 ; Proceedings 
of the Committee for Compounding, p. 2111 ; 
Hist. MSS. Comm. 12th Eep. App. v. p. 12 ; Cal. 
of Clarendon State Papers, i. 461.1 B. P. 

PAIJLE, Sir GEORGE (1563 P-1637), 
registrar of the court of high commission and 
biographer of Whitgift, was, according to his 
petition to the king in 1631, horn about 1563, 
and perhaps belonged to the family of Paule 
of Westharthurue or Goosepoole, Durham 
(Sttbtees, Durham, iii. 220). By his twenty- 
first year he was servant to Archbishop WTiit- 
gifb at Lambeth (Stbtpe, Whitgift, i. 418). 
On 10 March 1586 he was granted the lease 
for twenty-one years of the parsonage of 
Graveney, Kent, hearing a rent of 7Z. 6a. '^d., 
being part of the lands of the see of Canter- 
bury. This unexpired lease was renewed on 
26 June 1590 for a like term {State Papers, 
Dom. Eliz. 1590, p. 158). On 21 Nov. 1588 
Ajithony Calton, registrar of the bishopric 
of Ely, assigned his interest in his office to 
Paule, but Paule disposed of it to Sir John 
Lambe in 16(X) (i5.). In Elizabeth’s parlia- 
ment of 1597 he sat for Downton, Wiltshire 
{JRetum of Members, i. 435), By 1599 Paule, 
although still described as the archbishop’s 
‘ servant,’ had succeeded to the post of comp- 
troller of Whitgift’s household (Sxrtpb, 
Whitgift, i. 507). In Elizabeth’s last par- 
liament Paule sat as member for Hindon, 
Wiltshire. On 16 May 1603 he received, 
along with John Plumer, grant of the office 
of registrar and clerk of -the acts {State 
Papers, Dom. James I, Proct. book, p. 3). 
He was with Whitgift during his last ill- 
ness, and ‘ gave this testimony that he died 
like a lamb^ (Stetpe, Whitgift, i. 507). On 
5 July 1607 he was knighted by James at 
Whitehall (Me!ICali% JBooh of Knights, 
p.l58). In 1612 he publishedjWith a dedication 
to Archbishop Abbot, his ‘ Lifeof Whitgift 
and it is clear that he retained the favour of 
Whitgift’s successor. He also attracted the 
notice of Buckingham, through whom he ob- 
tained legal work for the crown. On 30 March 
1621 he received a grant, along with Sir 
Robert Heath, solicitor-general, of the sur- 
vivorship of the office of chief clerk for 
enrolling pleas in the king’s bench. He held 
the office, he said later, under or for the 
Duke of Buckingham {State Papers, Dom. 
James I, xevii. 123, xeviii. 15), In July 
1621 he quarrelled with the lord treasurer, 
Lionel Cranfield, earl of Middlesex, and 
begged leave of Buckingham to prefer his 
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corru'pt 

Bacon (jh. cxsii, 20, 12 July 1621)» _ 

In the following year he declared, m a PAULET. [See also Powlbt.] 

TrU^ PAULET or POULET, SiB AMIAS or 
mentary sanction, and suggested in -o-ace of AMYAS (d. 1638), soldier, was son of Sir 
it a tas of Id. or 2d. in the shilling on WilliamPauletofHintonSt.George,Somer- 

necessarTConmiodities(i6.cxxviii., 25 March set, by Elizabeth, daughter and heiress of 

1622). In 1623, 1624, and 1628 he was John Deneland of Hinton St. George. Con- 
included, as a friend of Buchingham, with nected with his family were the Paulets 
others in the commission for the exami- of Nunney Castle, Somerset. The common 
nation of the dukes estates and revenue, ancestor, Sir John Paulet of Paulet, lived 
Before 1625 Paule received the post of prin- in the time of Edward III. J ohn Paulet (d. 
cipal registrar to the high commissioners for 1470 ?) of Nunney had, by Eleanor, daugh- 
eauses ecclesiastical, and to bis majesty’s ter and coheiress of Robert Roos of Gedney 
judges dele jates (see under date and Irton, Lincolnshire, a son, SiK John 

16 Jan. anc 1 Feb. 1625, clxxxii. 1). He was Pattlet {Jl. 1600), who was a commander at 
returned for Bridgnorth for the parliament of the battle of Blackheath in 1497 (qL Itot. 
1626. Later in the same year he wrote from Tarl vi. 541), and was made a knight of the 
Twickenham to inform Secretary Conway in Bath at the marriage of Prince _ Arthur on 
a calm constitutional tone of the opposition 14 Nov. 1501. He married Alice, daugh- 
in Middlesex and Surrey to the raisin ‘ of ter of Sir William Paulet of Hinton St. 
monev on privy seals (State Fapers, lorn. George, and by her had, among other child- 
Car. I, viii. 34, 24 Oct. 1625). He was ren, William, marquis of Winchester, who 

' . ' 1* t ' i 1 ' /m Tk 


returned for the succeeding parliament of 
1627-8 as member for Bridgnorth, along 
with Sir Richard Sheldon or Shilton [q. v.J, 
solicitor-general. In 1629 he resigned his 
post of ch»f clerk in the king’s bench (zi. Dom. 


IS separately noticed (Coelins, Peerage^ 
ed. Brydges, ii. 369 ; Mexcaleb, KnightSf 
p. 35). 

Amyas Paulet was brought up a Lancas- 
trian. He was attainted after Buckingham’s 
SicUL 27), In 1631 he successfully petitioned rebellion in 1483, and duly restored in 1485 
the kinr (17 March) for * a dispensation to (Hot. Pari, vi. 246, 273) ; on 6 Nov. 1486 he 
exempt -oimfromshrievaltyandotherservices, wasappointed sheriff for Somerset andDorset, 
in considerationofhis infirmities, being sixty- and he was frequently in the commission of 
ei ht years of age’ (%b. Dom. Oar. I, clxxxvi. the peace. He was a very active and officious 
1C 4, 17 March 1631). ^ country gentleman, and there is doubtless 

Paule died shortly before 16 April 1635. truth in the tradition that when Wolsey 
After much dispute, John Oldbury became came to take possession of the benefilce of 
registrar to the high commission court, in Lymington in Hanmshire, Paulet clapped 
succession to Paule, on condition of payin' ' him in the stocks (Cavendish, Wohey, ed. 
to Paule’s son George, the king’s ward, anc. Singer, i. 6). Pie was knighted on 16 June 
to Dame Rachel Paule, the widow, 401. per 1487, after the battle of Stoxe. When Perkin 
annum (JStst. MSS. Comm. 6th Rep.p. 79 6). Warheck’s rebellion had failed, he was em- 
Sul^equently one Francis Paule obtained the ployed in collecting the fines of those impli- 
offiee, and much litigation between him and cated. He was one of the west-country gentle- 
Dame Rachel followed until 1645. men who had to meet Catherine of Arragon at 

Paule wrote : ‘ The Life of the most reve- Crewkerne on 17 Oct, 1601, when she was on 
rend and religious Prelate, John Whitgift, her way to London. 

Lord Archhisnop of Canterbury, written by In Henry VIIFs time be be' 'an a military 
Sir George Paule, Knt., Comptroller of his career, and commanded twenty-five men in the 
Grace’s Household,’ London, 1612, 4to. Re- expedition to the north of France in 1613, But 
published 1699, London, ^ to which is added he seems to have been called to the bar, for in 
a treatise intituled Conspiracy for pretended 1521 he was treasurer of the Middle Temple. 
Reformation,’ by Richard Cosm [q. V.], 1691.- Wolsey, now chancellor, in revenge for the 
The ‘Life ’ only was reprinted in C. Words- indignity which Paulet had once put upon 
worth’s ‘ Ecclesiastical Biography/ 1878, iv. him, ordered Paulet not to q^uit London with- 
Sll-401. out leave; and so he had to live in the Middl e 

[State Papers, Dom. nbi supra ; Hist. MSS. Temple for five or six years. To propitiate 
Ccfflcim. 4th Rep. pp. 33. 47, 6th Hep. P '3 79,87; Wolsey, when the gateway was restored, he 
Btydg^sRe^stltutiillo, 193; Notes ancQueries, placed the cardinal’s badges prominently over 
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the door. He was free in 1524, as in that the proposal to marry the Due d’A.len(jon to 
year he was a commissioner to collect the Queen Elizabeth- His Parisian career was 
subsidy in Somerset. He greatly imoroved uneventful, and in!N'ovember 1579 he was re- 
the family mansion at Hinton St. G-eorge, called. The Earl of Leicester had no liking 
and must have been rich, though he is said , for his stem demeanour, but he had com- 
to have been in debt both to Henry VII and ; pletely gained the confidence of Sir Francis 
to Henry Vni. It is for this reason, perhaps, ' Valsingham. On Walsingham’s recom- 
that on 30 Aoril 1509 he appears as one who mendation he was nominated in January 
was exceptec from the general pardon ; he 1585 to the responsible office of keeper of 
was pardoned, however, on 28 x4.ug. Paulet Mary Queen of Scots, and was made a privy 
died in 1538. His will is printed in * Testa- councillor. Mary was Queen Elizabeth’s 
mentaVetusta.’ He married, first, Margaret, prisoner at Tut bury. Sir Paloh Sadler had 
daughter of Sir John Paulet of Nunney been her latest warder, and Ijord St. John 
Castle, Somerset, and sister of Sir John of Bletsoe had been, in the first instance, 
Paulet, mentioned above (by her he left no invited to relieve Sadler, It was only after 
issue) ; secondly, Laura, daughter of Wil- Lord St, John’s refusal of the post that 
liam Kellaway of Roebome, Hampshire. Paulet’s name had been su -gested. Paulet’s 
Sir Hugh Paulet [q. v.] is said to have been instructions, dated 4 Marcn, are not extant, 
his son. hut it is known that he was directed to treat 

[Letters and Papers, Henry VHI; Metcalfe’s his prisoner with far greater severity than 
Knights, p. 16; Collinson’s Somerset, ii. 167; Sadler had employed. Her correspondence 
Ordinances of the Privy Council, ed. Nicolas, vii. was to be more carefully inspected ; her 
115,145; Nicolas’s Testamenta Vetusta, p. 681 ; opportunities of almsgiving were to undergo 
Letters, &e., of Richard III and Henry Vl!( Rolls limitation; she vras to he kept in greater 
Ser). i. 406, 407,ii. 76, 337; Campbells Materials seclusion, and less regard was to be paid to 
for Hist, of Heniy VH (^Rolls Ser.), i. 583.] ^jlaims to maintain in her household the 

W. A. J. A, etiquette of a court. Queen Mary protested 
PATJLET or POULET, Sib AMIAS against the selection of Paulet; she feared 
(1536 P-1588), keeper of Mary Queen of his puritanic fervour, and urged that while in 
Scots, bom about 1536, was son of Sir Pans he had shown marked hostility to her 
Hugh Paulet [q. v.], by his first wife. He a ents there [see MoBSAiir Thomas, 1543- 
was made his father’s lieutenant in the go- 1606?]. Elizabeth retorted in an autograph 
verament of Jersey on 25 April 1559, and letter that he had done his duty, 
remained in residence in Jersey for some On 17 April Paulet arrived at Tuthury, 
twelve years. A convinced puritan through and was installed in office. His attitude 
life, he distinguished his rule of the island to his prisoner was from the first courteous 
by repressing the practice of the catholic hut firm, and her frequent complaints left 
religion, and offered ostentatious protection him unmoved. He took the most minute 
to Hu-uenot refugees from France. With precautions to make her custody secure, 
Sir Philip Carteret, the native leader among and he told Walsingham (5 July 1585) 
the islanders, he was in repeated conflict, that whenever an attempt at rescue seemed 
On his father’s death in 1671 he succeeded likely to prove successful, he was prepared 
to the fuU post of governor; but he soon to MR Mary rather than yield her alive 
left Jersey and delegated his powers to (Moheis, p, 49). His anxieties were inten- 
his brother George, who became bailiff in sified by Elizabeth’s parsimony. He had to 
1583, and subsequently to his son Anthony, provide, as a rule, for nearly one hundred and 
H ia representatives ruled the island with twenty-seven persons — Mary’s attendants 
greater rigour than he had practised, and numbered fifty-one, and his own retinue, 
their tyranny occasionally drew from him a including thirty soldiers, consisted of seventy- 
gen tie reproof. But although he watched six men. Frequently kept without adequate 
with attention the course of events in Jersey supplies, Paulet advanced large sums of 
untR his death, other duties compelled him money from his own purse, and the govem- 
to exercise a merely nomiiml control (cf. ment showed no haste in repaying him. At 
Mobbis, pp. 121, 133). the end of 1585 Mary desired a change of 

Paulet was knighted in 1576, and in residence, and Paulet was ordered to remove 
tember of the same year left London mj the establishment on 2 Dec. to Chartley, a 
Paris to fill the important office of amhas- house belonging to the Earl of Essex. The 
sador at the French court. He regarded the cost of'livin ; proved much higher than at 
movements of the Huguenots with keen Tutbuiy, anc, the difficulty of meeting the 
sympathy, and corresponded with his govern- expenses was greater. In March 1586 Mor- 
ment copiously, if not enthusiasticMly, on gan, Mary’s agent in Paris, wrote urging her 
VOI*. XLIV* s 
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to employ all her powers of enchantment on 
Paulet; he suggested that she might pro- 
mise, in the event of her regaining her 
liberty and influence, to obtain :or Paulet a 
great increase in his power over Jersey, if 
not independent sovereignty. But Paulet 
declined to neglect his duty through ^ hope 
of gain, fear or loss, or any private respect 
whatever.’ With the aid of Walsingham 
and his spies h,e kept himself accurately in- 
formed as to his prisoner’s and her agents’ 
plots and machinations, and he aided in 
arrangements by which the government was 
able to inspect, without her knowledge, all 
her private correspondence [see Gifpoei), 
Oilbeet]. In August he arranged to send 
her papers to London, and, so as not to excite 
her suspicions, he remoyed her for a fortnight 
to Sir Walter Aston’s house at Tixall, on 
pretence of enabling her to take part in a 
stag hunt. In her absence from Chartley 
her coffers were searched, and their contents, 
including not only letters hut many of her 
jewels, were seized. Early in September, in 
accordancewith orders from London, Paulet 
took, moreover, possession of his prisoner’s 
money, and on the 25th of that month he 
removed her to Fotheringay to stand her trial. 
He acted as a commissioner. After her con- 
demnation in October he treated her with far 
less ceremony than before, and urged, in 
letters to Walsingham and Burghley, with a 
pertinacity that became at times almost gro- 
tesque, the need of executing her without 
delay. In November Sir Drue Brury was 
associated with him in the office of keeper. 
On I Eeb. Secretary Davison sent by letter 
to Paulet plain hints that he might safely 
murder Mary urivately, and thus relieve 
Queen ElizabetS of the distasteful task of 
signing her death-warrant. Paulet at once 
rephed that he could not perform ‘ an act 
which God and the law forbiddeth.’ 

Mary’s execution at Fotheringay on 8 Feb. 
15^-7 brou ht Paulet’s duties to an end. 
Elizabeth, wjlo had frequently corresponded 
with him on familiar terms while he was in 
clmr e of Mary, expressed full satisfaction 
with li^rformanee of his difficult task. On 
the St. Gorge’s eve following (22 April) he 
was appointed chancellor of the order of the 
Garter,andheldtheofficeforayear. On 14 Jan. 
1587-8 he was lodging in Fleet Street, and 
was corresponding with the lord-admiral 
Nottingham respiting the ‘ right of tenths 
in Jer^y of which he was s^ill govemorl 
belonging lo the government,’ In February 
and March he was one of four commissioners 
sent to the Low Oonntries to discuss Eliza- 
b^’s relations with the States-GeneraL 
^ 24 April foUdwing he was living at 


Twickenham. On 4 Jan. 1587-8 he attended 
the privy council, and signed orders directing 
catholic recusants to be dealt with strin- 
gently. He died in London on 26 Se-ot. 1688, 
and was buried in the church of ^t. Mar- 
tin’s-in-the-Fields. When that church was 
rebuilt, his remains were removed, together 
with the monument, to the parish c W'ch of 
Hinton St. George, 

A manuscript volume containing Sir 
Amias’s letters while he was ambassador in 
France is in the Bodleian Library, Oxford. 
It was edited in 1866 for the Roxburghe 
Club by Octavius Ogle. The earliest letter is 
dated from Tours, 26 May 1577, the last from 
Paris, 10 Jan. 1677-8. A second volume of 
Paulet’s letters from France, dating between 
12 Jan. 1677—8 and 29 Aug. 1578, was re- 
cently purchased for the same library, together 
with portions of a third letter-book contain- 
ing copies of letters written by Paulet when 
he was keeper of Mary Stuart. The last series 
of letters was printed by Father John Morris 
in the 'Letter-Book of Sir Amias Poiilet,’ 
1874. A further collection of letters —more 
than one hundred in number, but not sup- 
plying the whole of the correspondence — ^ 
addressed by Paulet to Sir Francis Walsing- 
ham during his attendance on the Scottish 
queen, are at the Public Record Office, and 
have been calendared in Thorpe’s ' Scottish 
State Papers.’ 

By his wife Margaret (5. 1636), daughter 
and heir of Anthony Hervey (d. 1664), a 
catholic gentleman, of Columb John’s in 
Devonshire (Moeeis, p. 20), Paulet had three 
sons and three daughters. Hugh (b. 1658), 
the eldest son, died young, but left behind 
him a memorial of his study of French in a 
French romance, entitled ' L’histoire de la 
duchesse de Savoye traduitte d’anglois en 
fran(? 07 S ’ (Harl. MS. 1216). The second 
son, Sir Anthony (1662-1600), was his 
father's heir, and, having acted as his father’s 
lieutenant in the government of Jersey, be- 
came full governor on Sir Amias’s death. 
His rule was extremely severe, and his uncle, 
Geor ’6 Paulet, the bailiff of Jersey, encou- 
ragec. him in his autocratic policy. He was 
guardian of Philip de Carteret [q. v.], seigneur 
of St. Ouen, who was a minor, and did what 
he could to depress the fortunes of the Car- 
teret family. In 1689 he imprisoned the three 
jurats of J ersey for disputing his authority; 
u.n 1590 commissioners were sent from Lon- 
don to inquire into the grievances of the 
glanders against Sir Anthony and his uncle 
George. Both officers were fully exonerated 
from blame. Sir Anthony, who was also 
captain of the guard to Queen Elizabeth, 
died on 22 July 1600, and was buried in the 
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cliurch of Hinton St, George. He married, 
in 1583, Catherine, only dan^hter of Sir 
Henry Norris, baron Norris of Hycote [q. v,] 
She died on 24 March 1601-2, and was buried 
wdth her husband. Their son was John Pou- 
lett [q. V.], first baron Poulett. Sir Amias’s 
third son, George (5. 1565), by marriage 
with a distant cousin, Elizabeth, daughter ‘ 
of Edward Paulet, became the owner of Got- 
hurst in Somerset. Of Sir Amias’s daughters, 
Joan married Eobert Heyden of Bowood, De- 
vonshire; Sarah married" Sir Francis Vincent 
of Stoke D’x4bemon, Surrey ; and Elizabeth 
died unmarried. 

[Collins’s Peerage, 1779, iv. 200 sq. s.v. Pou- 
lett ; Letter-book of Sir Amias Poulet. ed. 
3Iorris, 187*1; Fronde’s Hist of England; Col* 
linson’s Hist, of Somerset, ii. 167 ; Cooy-bookof 
Poulet’s Letters (ed. Ogle, Eoxburgne Club), 
1863; Falle’s Account of Jersey; Le Quesne’s 
Constitutional History of Jersey.] S. L. 

PAIJLET or POWLETT, CHARLES, 
first Duee of Bolton ( 1625 .?-1 699), eldest 
son of John, fifth marquis of Winchester 
[c. V.], by his first wife, was horn about 
1325. He was elected for Winchester in the 
Convention parliament of 1660, and repre- 
sented Hampshire from 1661 to 1675. He 
was lord lieutenant of the same county 
from 1667 to 1676, and he succeeded his 
father as Marquis of Winchester on 5 March 
1675, and was created .a privy councillor 
in 1679. He did not occupy a prominent place 
in parliament, hut at the crisis of Charles II’s 
reign he sided rather strongly with the 
whigs. One of bis dominant motives appears 
to have been a violent antipathy to Halifax, 
and when Peterborough, during the debate 
on the exclusion hill, said that it was a case 
in which every man in En land was obliged 
to draw sword, and laic his hand upon 
his own, Bolton got as near as he could to 
Halifax, * being resolved to make sure of 
him in case any violence had been offered' 
(Buenet). Similarly, in 1689, again aiming 
at Halifax, he moved in the House of Lords 
for a committee to examine who had the 
chief hand in the severities and executions 
at the end of Charles II's reign. Bolton was 
greatly perturbed at the turn affairs took- 
upon the accession of James H, and was 
much puzzled as to the line of policy that 
he should adopt. As a way out of his per- 
plexity, he seems to have counterfeited a dis- 
ordered mind. This, he subsequently avowed, 
he considered the best means of security 
against the dangers of the time ; but certain 
of those who knew him best considered that 
a measure of real insanity was at the bottom 
of his diplomacy. In the summer of 1687 


Bolton travelled about England with four 
coaches and a retinue of one hundred horse- 
men, sleeping during the day, and giving 
extravagant entertainments at night. In 
1688 he was one of the lords who protested 
against the corporation act. BLe corre- 
sponded with William of Orange, and upon 
his landing took an active side in promoting 
his interest. On 2 Jan. 1689 he was one of the 
noblemen who presented the nonconformist 
deputation to William at St. James’s (Boyee, 
WilUam III^ p. 169), and on 9 April in the 
same year he was created Duke of Bolton 
(ih. p. 209). He was also restored to his 
place in the privy council and to the lord- 
jeutenancy of Hampshire. 

He did not take a very active part in the 
intrigues of William’s court, though Marl- 
borough is said to have owed his disgrace in 
1692 to Bolton’s disclosure to the king of a 
conversation he had had with him. He was 
profoundly jealous of Marlborough’s influ- 
ence, and communicated this feeling to his 
son, the second duke. Burnet, who had 
come into close contact with him, and had 
no obvious grounds for hostility, thus sums 
up Bolton’s character ; ' He was a man of a 
strange mixture ; he had the spleen to a high 
degree, and affected an extravagant &- 
haviour ; for many weeks he would take a 
conceit not to speak one word, and at other 
times he would not open his mouth till such 
an hour of the day, when he thought the air 
was pure; he changed the day into night, 
and often hunted by torchli^^ht, and took all 
sorts of liberties to himsel:, many of which 
were very disagreeable to those about him. 
In the end of Xing Charles’s time and dur- 
ing King James’s reign he affected an appear- 
ance of folly, which afterwards he compared 
to Junius Brutus’s behaviour under the 
Tarquins*. With all this he was a very 
Imowing and a very crafty politic man, and 
was an artful flatterer, when that was neces- 
sary to compass his ends, in which he was 
generally successful he was a njan of pro- 
fuse expenses, and of a most ravenous avarice 
to support that ; and though he was much 
hated, yet he carried matters before him with 
such authority and success, that he was in 
all respects the great riddle of the age’ 
(BuE2irBT, iv. 403). 

Bolton died at Amport, Hampshire, on 
27 Feb. 1699, and was buried at Wensley, 
Yorkshire. He was twice married : first to 
Christian, eldest daughter of John, baron 
Freschevllle of Staveley (she died in childbed 
on 22 May 1653); and, secondly, to Mary, 
widow of Henry Carey, styled Lord LepT)ing- 
tpn,' first of the three ill^itimate daughters 
of Emmanuel Scrope, earl of Sunderlaitd, 
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by Martha Jeanes, Mangbter of a poor 
taylor living in^Turfield Heath, Bucking- 
hamshire’ {^Collect. Topogr, 6t GeneaL i. 
223); she died at Moulins in France, on 
1 Nov. 1680, leaving two sons — Charles, the 
second duke [q. v.], and Lord William Paulet 
— and three daughters. The body of the 
second duchess was removed to Wensley and 
buried there. 

[Brydges’s Peerage of England ; Peerage of 
Englandt 1710 ; Gr, E. C.’s Complete Peerage ; 
Doyle's Baronage of England; Collectanea Topo- 
^■raphica eb Grenealogica, i. 223; Maeintosh’s 
Hist, of the Revolnt.on, p. 199 ; Macpherson’s 
Original Papers, passim; BoyeFs Life of Wil- 
liam HI, passim; Luttrell’s Brief BCistorical 
Eelation of State AfBiirs ; Rereshy’s Diary, p. 
247; Hatton Corresp. (Camden Soe.), h. 147, 
235 ; Burnet’s Hist, of his own Time.] T. S, 

PAULET or POWLETT, CHARLES, 
second Duke of Bolton (1661-1722), second 
and eldest surviving son of Charles, first duke 
[£• "^*1? second wife, Mary, widow of 

Henry Carey, lord Leppin^on, was born in 
1661. He entered parliament in 1681 as 
member for Hampshire, and represented that 
county until his father’s death in 1699. Afew 
months prior to the Revolution, being then 
styled Lord Wiltshire, he went over to Hol- 
land, and returned with the Prince of Oran, ;e; 
he was one of the advanced guard who 
entered Exeter with William in November 
1688 (JDartmouth MSS. f. 192; Whittle, 
Sxaet Diary of the late Expedition of the 
Prince of Orange). He held the office of lord 
chamberlain to the c ueen from 1689 to 1694 
(Botee, William 111, p. 200), and was bearer 
of the orb at the coronation on 11 April 1689. 
He was sworn a privy councillor on 3 June 
1690, and in the following year he made the 
campaign of Flanders, talSng part in the en- 
gagement of 9 Sept, in that year {ib. p. 323). 
He was oneofthelordsjusticesof Ireland from 
1697 to 1699. He entertained William on 
more than one occasion at Winton, and seems 
to have stood high in his favour. His conse- 
quent dislike for the Princess Anne was inten- 
sified hjr jealousy of the Duke of Marlborough, 
and he is said, with probable truth, to have 
been engaged upon an intrigue with the Duke 
of Newcastle for passing over Anne in the 
interests of the Princess Sophia (Dartmouth’s 
iioteonBTrBpiT,iv.540). He was, however, 
soon reconciled to the new order of things 
upon William’s death. He was made warden 
oftheNewForest on 1 July 1702, and shortly 
afterwards was appointed*lord lieutenant of 
the wunties of Dorset and Southampton. In 
April 1705 he waited on the queen at Cam- 
bryge, and was made doctor of laws by the 
university, and in the following September 


he entertained Anne and the youn ■ Duke 
of Gloucester with great pomp at "‘Vinton 
(Lttttebll, V. 689). In 1706 he was ap- 
pointed a commissioner to treat of the union 
between England and Scotland, and he was 
also on the special committee of twenty-two 
selected by the commissioners in May 1706 
(Botee, p. 234). In 1708 he was appointed 
,^'overnor of the Isle of Wight. Early in 
..710 he was much annoyed by the bestowal 
of the vacant Garter on the Duke of Argyll ; 
but Marlborough, with whom he had gra- 
dually become reconciled, was able to con- 
ciliate him, and retain his support for the 
war party. In June of this year he took 
what was generally considered to be the 
unwise step of moving the House of Lords 
to examine if their privileges were not in- 
vaded by the action of the queen in sending 
a message to the commons, soleJy to enable 
her to raise 600, 000^. upon the civil list. In 
April 1714 Bolton a ;ain signalised himself in 
the lords by seconding the motion putting 
a price upon the Pretender’s head {ib. p. 684; 
Wentworth Papers, p. 366); a few weeks 
afterwards he signed the protest against the 
Schism Act (Botee, p. 706 ; Rogees, Pro- 
tests of the Lords, i. 221). After the pro- 
clamation of George 1 in 1714 Bolton was 
named one of the lords justices, and he 
was installed K.G. on 8 liec. 1714. From 
this date until his death he * muddled and 
intri *ued’ about the court, where he was 
usuaJy in high favour. He was created lord 
chamlierlam on 8 July 1716, and on 16 April 
1717 he was made lord lieutenant of Ireland. 
He was at Dublin for the o'Deiiing of the 
Irish parliament on 1 July 17_9, and is said 
to have made an excellent s'oeech (Old- 
mix on, Hist, of England, p. 683) ; he was, 
however, satirised by Eustace Budgell in 
his ' Letter to the Lord . . in 1719. He died 
on 21 Jan. 1722 [Hist. Peg, Ohron. Diary, 
2- 9), and was buried on 1 Feb. at Basing, 
Hampshire. 

Swift, in a note on Macky’s character, re- 
marked of Bolton that he did not make a 
figure ‘ at court or anywhere else. A great 
booby.’ It must be questioned, however, 
whether Swift knew much of him, as in the 
‘ J ournal to Stella ’ (Letter xxxiii. ) he seems to 
confuse him with his brother, Lord William. 
Pope mentioned Bolton to Spence as one of 
those that had the * nobleman took.’ Lady 
Cowper, in her * Diary,’ describes him more 
specifically as generally to be seen with his 
tongue lolling out of his mouth (p. 154). 
His general inaptitude for serious Susinovss 
appears to be one of the oh* ects of Dr, Joseph 
Broke’s satire in his ' Country Parsons 
Advice to the Lord Keeper,’ 1706. 
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Bolton was tliree times married : first, on 
7 July 1679, to Margaret {d. 1683), only 
daughter of George, lord Coventry, by whom 
he _eft no issue; secondly, to Frances {d. 
1696), daughter of Sir William Ramsden, 
hart., by whom he had two sons, Charles 
V.] and Harry, successively dukes of 
Bolton, and two daughters ; thirdly, in 1697, 
at Dublin, to Henrietta Crofts, youngest 
natural daughter of James Scot, duke of 
Monmouth, by Eleanor, younger daughter of 
Sir Robert Needham of Lambeth, and sister 
of Jane Myddelton [q. v.l, the famous beauty 
(see Post Boy, 23 Jan. 1722). By his third 
wife, who became a lady of the bedchamber 
to the Princess of Wales in 1714, and sur- 
vived until 27 Feb. 1730, he had a son, Lord 
Nassau Paulet, who represented successively 
the county of Southampton and the borou'-h 
of Lymington in parliament (1714-1734), 
He was on 9 Oct. 1723 appointed auditor- 
general of Ireland, and on 27 May 1725 
created a K.B. He died on 24 Aug. 1741, 
leaving one son and two daughters. 

Dr. Idadcliffe, the celebrated physician, was 
popularly supposed to have been ‘ desperately 
in love ’ with the third wife of the second 
duke, and ^he declared, said the gossips, that 
he would make her son his heir, upon which 
the Duke of Bolton is not at all alarmed, 
but gives tbe old amorist an^pportunity to 
make his court * ( Wentworth Papers, p. 97). 
The portrait of the third duchess by KneUer 
was engraved by Smith in 1703. 

[Biydges’s Peerage ; G-. E. C.’s Complete Peer- 
age; LuttreUb Brief Historical Relation, pas«im ; 
Boyer’s Reign of Queen Anne, 1735, passim. ; 
Lady Cowper’s Diary ; Wentworth Papers; White 
K ennftt’s Wisdom of Lookin Backwards, p. 362 ; 
Swift’s Works, ed. Scott ; Duke of Marlborough’s 
Letters and Despatches, v. 26 ; Spence’s Anec- 
dotes, p. 285; Pope’s Works, ed. El win and 
Conrtho'oe, vii. 184; Bromley’s Catalogue of 
British !^ortraits.} T. S. 

PADLET or POWLETT, CHARLES, 
third Dxjke op Bolton (1685-1754), eldest 
son of Charles, second duke [c . v.], by his 
second ■wife, Frances, daughter o? Sir william 
Ramsden, was bora on 3 Sept. 1685. He was 
educated at a private school in Yorkshire, and 
appears to have been a turbulent youth. In 
1730 his master, Dr. Robert Uvecale, -wrote 
to his father to inform him that young Lord 
Winchester refused to he governed, absented 
himself from school, auc by no persuasion 
would be prevailed . upon to Mlow his 
studies, *■ but takes what liberty hee thinks 
fitt upon all occasions ’ {Hist, MSS. Comm. 
11th Rep. App. vii. 151). He subsequently 
travelled in company with the young Earl 
of Shaftesbury, returning to England in 


August 1704 (Litttbell, v. 460), and after- 
wards serving as a volunteer in Portugal. He 
sat in parliament successively for Lymington 
(1705^), Hampshire (1708-10), and Car- 
marthen (1715-17). He was appointed a 
lord of the bedchamber to the ^ince of 
Wales in 1714, and on 3 April 1717 he 
was summoned by writ to the House of 
Lords, under the title of Lord Basing, The 
writ was thus framed in error for Lord St. 
J ohn of Basing, one of the Duke of Bolton’s 
titles, and the error was held by the lords 
to constitute a new creation. ’Jhe Paulet 
family thus obtained a barony in fee, but the 
title became extract on the death of the 
third dnke without legitimate issue in 1751. 
In April 1717 Lord Basing was constituted 
colonel of the royal regiment of horse-guards. 
On his father’s death in 1722 he succeeded 
to the dukedom. In the same year (10 Oct.' 
he was elected a knight of the Garter, and 
was created warden of the New Forest and 
lord lieutenant of Hampshire- In 1725 he 
was appointed constable of the Tower of 
London, and was one of the lords justices 
during the king’s visit to Hanover. He 
was an early and persistent opponent of Sir 
Robert Walpole, and was disappointed at 
not getting more lucrative appointments on 
the death of George I. In spite of his op- 
^sition, he retained those that he had until 
..733, an anomaly explained by Hervey as 
due to the fact of Bolton being ‘such a 
fool.* In June 1733 Walpole made a resolve 
to divest him of all his places : his regiment 
was given.to Argyll, the lord-lieutenancy of 
Hampshire to ^ord Lymington, and the 
governorship of the Isle of Wight to the 
jDuke of Montagu. Some acrimonious ques- 
tions were asked in the House of Commons, 
but no very keen regret was probably felt 
if Hervey’s comments upon him may be 
taken to represent the views of a majority. 
‘The duke,’ he says, ‘was a dissatisfied 
man, for being as proud as if he had been 
of any consequence, besides what his em- 
ployments made him, as vain as if he had 
some merit, and as necessitous as if he had 
no estate, so he was troublesome at court, 
hated in the country, and scandalous in his 
regiment.’ The last epithet may be taken 
in some measure -fco apply to his private 
life, the duke being a notorious buck and 
gallant about town, xmtil in the summer of 
1728 he was fascinated by the charms of 
Lavinia Fenton [q. v.], the theatrical singer, 
who had taken the town by storm as Polly 
Peachum. The duke’s suhiugation is said to 
have been effected during her delivery of the 
song ‘ Oh I ponder well, be not severe.’ Swift 
wrote onS tTuly 1728 that theduke had settled 
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Upon her 400^. ' during pleasure/ and 200/. 
for tlie remainder of her life. The duke had 
heen married since 1713 to Annie, daughter 
of John Vaughan, third earl of Carbery, by 
his second wife, Anne, daughter of George 
Savin e, marquis of Hahfax. At the date of 
Miss Fenton’s first triumph over the duke the 
duchess was still alive; her friend, Lady 
Mary Wortley Montagu, described her as 
* crammed wita virtue and good qualities . . . 
Mespised hy her husband, and laughed at by 
the public.’ PoUy, on the other hand, *bred 
in an alehouse and produced on the sta'*e, 
found the way to be esteemed. So use:ul 
is early experience I ’ From the commence- 
ment of tnis liaison Bolton spent a large 
portion of his time travelling on the conti- 
nent with Miss Fenton, by whom he had 
three sons. In 1751 Warton accompanied 
the duke and his mistress abroad, that he 
might be ready to marry them the moment 
the breath was out of the body of the duchess. 
But the latter lingered, and Warton had, 
much to his regret, to leave the pair, and resign 
the hope of preferment promised to the divine 
who should officiate at the ceremony. The 
duchess finally died on 20 Sept. 1761, and on 
21 Oct. the diike married Lavinia at Aix in 
Provence. Several minor places were restored 
to Bolton in 1740; in 1742 he was made lord 
lieutenant of the county of Southampton, and 
in November 1746, having been promoted 
lieutenant-general, he raised a regiment of 
foot for service in the rebellion. He was 
not, however, called upon to take the field. 
He died at Tunbridge Wells on 26 Aug. 
1754, and was buried at Basing. He was 
succeeded in the dukedom by his brother 
Harry, the father of Harry, sixth duke of 
Boltoi^q.v.^ The duchess died at Westcomb 
Park, Kent, 24 Jan. 1760, and was buried at 
Greenwich. 

The duke, who was painted by Hogarth 
shortly after his second marriage, is de- 
scribed by Walpole as a fair, white- wigged, 
old-fashioned gallant. 

[Doyle’s Official Baronage, i. 202 ; Brydges’s 
Peerage of England; G. E. C.’s Complete 
Peer^e; Hervey’s Memoirs of Eeign of George 
II, ii. 216, 260; Swift’s Works, ed. Scott; 
LnttreE's Brief Hist. Belation, v. 460, 481; 
Horace Wdpole’s Cerrespondence, ed. Cunning- 
ham, passim; Lady Ma:^ Wortley Montagu’s 
Works; Maepbersou’s Original Papers, ii. 642; 
Cooke’s- Memoir of Macklin, 1804, p. 45; 
Elwin and ConTtho-aa’s Pope, v. 421,; Life of 
Lavinia Fenton, 1 72 A] T. . S. 

^ BATJLEI?, Sir GEORGE (^. 1608), tq- 
r&im of Der^, was the second son of Join, 
mmuis of Winchester, hy his wife, 
daughter bf Robert, second 


lord Willoughby de Broke. W^'iHiam Paulet, 
third marquis of Winchester [q. v.], was 
his eldest brother. His contemporaries call 
George a gentleman of Hampshire. The 
king’s letters of 20 and 23 July 1606, direct- 
ing his appointment to the governorship of 
Den^, say he was ‘ of good sufficiency and 
service in the wars,’ though he had certainly 
not become an efficient soldier. He began at 
Derry by buying land from the constable, 
Sir Henry Doewra fq.v.], who had built a 
town there more than thirty years after the 
destruction of Randolph’s settlement. Doe- 
wra incurred the hostility of Charles Blount, 
lord Mountjoy, earl of Devonshire [q. v.', the 
lord-lieutenant, by taking the part of Sir 
Donnell Ballagh O’Oahan [q. v.]. Sir Cahir 
O’Do 'herty [q. v.], and Sir Niall Garv O’Don- 
nell _q. v.‘, whom he thought ill-treated. 
James I saw Ireland with Devonshire’s eyes, 
who himself desired to rule Ulster through 
Tyrone and Tyrconnel, and without much 
regard to the services or pretensions of minor 
chiefs. Devonshire die£ 3 April 1606 ; but 
he had previously approved the sale of 
Doewra’s property to Paulet, whom he knew 
well, ‘there 1)eing no lons^er use for a man 
of war in that place ’ (Doowba, p. 282), 
Doewra accordingly sold him his house, ten 
quarters of land which he had bought, and 
his company of foot, for much less than the 
house alone had cost him to build. The 
vice-provostship of Derry was thrown in 
without extra charge. The English govern- 
ment wished Doewra to resign his patent as 
constable of Lough Foyle, so that Paulet 
should be appointed in his stead; hut this 
does not seem to have been actually done. 

The new governor was established at 
Derry in the early winter of 1606, and on ’ 
20 Feb. followinr Ohichestbr, the new lord 
deputy, told Sa.isbury that he was unfit 
for the place, and that there had been 
many dissensions since his arrival. He 
was soon at daggers drawn with Dr. George 
Montgomery, the newly made bishop of 
Derry; for he claimed not only the see- 
lands, the site of the ancient cathedral and 
the episcopal palace as part of the property 
bought from Doewra, hut even the parish 
church presented by the latter to the towns- 
men, to the building of which they had 
all contributed.. Nor did he get on better 
with the Irish chiefs. Tyrone and Tyrcon- 
nel fled from Ireland early in September 
1607, and it was perhaps natural to suspect 
complicity on the nart of O’Cahan, who ruled . 
the greater parto: what is now Londonderry 
county, and of O’Do ‘herty,the chief of Inish- 
owen in CO. Donegal. It had heen Doewra’s 
wise policy to make these magnates depend 
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on tlie government, and to free tliem from 
tlie oppression of the now furtive earls; but 
Paulet knew nothin of the country and 
would not listen to advice. O’Dogherty took 
the opportunity of putting some armed men 
on Tory island, but this seems to have been 
done with the consent of the few inhabitants. 
Sir Richard Hansard, who commanded at 
Lifford, says that Sir Cahir O’Dogherty left 
Burt Castle, on Lough Swilly, at the end of 
October to superintend the felling of timber 
for building; that this gave rise to a report 
that he was in rebellion ; and that he then 
began to arm about seventy followers, re- 
fusing all recruits from outside his own dis- 
trict. Paulet made an unsuccessful attempt 
to seize Burt in the chief’s absence, and re- 
ported all to Chichester. O’Dogherty re- 
monstrated in a temperate letter, and sub- 
scribed himself ^ Your loving friend,’ Paulet 
falsely denied, and in very strong language, 
that he had ever intended to surprise Burt, 
and accused Sir Cahir of treason. O’Do- 
gherty went to Dublin early in December 
and made his excuses to Chichester, who ac- 
cepted them, but without much confidence. 
On 18 April the privy council ordered him 
to be fully restored to such of his ancestral 
lands as were still withheld, but this order 
did not reach the Irish government until he 
was actually in rebellion. 

It has been usually said that O’Dogherty’s 
fatal plunge into open rebellion was caused 
by Paulet’s insults. The ‘Four Masters’ 
add, and the statement has been often re- 
"oeated, that he struck the Irish chieftain; 
out this is not mentioned in the ‘State 
Papers,’ nor by Docwra. O’Dogherty him- 
sel? said nothing about it to Captain Harte 
when he was making excuses for his seizure 
of Gulmore, and the Irish authorities are 
divided* Beven ;e may have been O’Do- 
gherty’s main ob ect, but Paulet’s careless- 
ness invited attack. Chichester warned him 
repeatedly to post r^ular sentries and keep 
good watch; but he neglected to do so, 
though he had from the first maintained 
that his Irish neighbours could not be 
trusted. His own men hated him for his 
ill-temper, and despised him for his incom- 
■oetence. On the night of Monday, 18 April 
..608, O’Dogherty, at the head of fewer than 
a hundred men, seized the outpost at Oul- 
more by a treacherous stratagem, and sur- 
prised Derry itself an hour before daybreak, 
i^aulet was killed, and tbe infant city was 
sacked and burned. Sir JosiasBodley fg..v.], 
who, however, was not present, reported 
that Paulet fell fighting valiantly ; but tbe 
English government spoke of his cowardice, 
and said that he must have perished by the 


executioner had he escaped the sword. De- 
vonshire’s opinion that a man of war was 
not needed at Derry had at least been falsi- 
fied. Paulet had been fuUy warned by 
Hansard, who held his own against the 
rebels at Lifford. 

The peerages say Paulet died unmarried ; 
but it appears from the ‘ State Papers ’ that 
his wife was with him at Derry, and the 
contemporary tract ‘ Newes from Ireland con- 
cerning the late treacherous Action ’ (Lon- 
don, 1608) says he had children there also. 
Lady Paulet suffered only a short impri- 
sonment with the O’Dogherties ; but her 
husband’s death left her in great poverty, 
which was partly relieved out of the Tyrone 
forfeitures. She was alive in 1617. 

[Cal. of Irish State Papers, 1606-17 ; Annals of 
Ireland, by tbe hour Masters, ed. O’Donovan ; Sir 
Henry Docwra’s Narration of tbe Services done 
by tbe Army employed to Longh Foyle, 1614, ed. 
O’Donovan (Celtic Soe. Miscellany, 1849); Grerald 
Geoghegan’s notice of the early settlement of 
Londonderry in Bliltenny Arcbseologieal So- 
ciety’s Journal, new ser. vols. iv. v. ; O’Snllivan- 
Beare’s Hist. Catbolicse Ibemiee Compendium, 
tom. iv. lib. i. cap. 5 ; Newes from. Ireland con- 
cerning the late treacherous Action, London, 
1608; Collins’s Peerage, ed. Brydges, vol. ii.; 
Meehan’s Fate and Fortunes of Tyrone andTyr- 
connell; Gardiner’s History of England, i. 420, 
421, 426; see art. O’Doghebty, Sib Cahib.] 

E. B-l. 

PATJLET or POWLETT, HARRY, 
skth Duke ok Boltok (1719-1794), admi- 
ral, second son of Harry Paulet, fourth duke 
of Bolton, and nephew of Charles Paulet, third 
duke of Bolton [q- v.], was bom in 1719, and 
in August 1733 entered the navy as a scholar 
in the academy in Portsmouth Dockyard. 
On 9 March 1739 he was promoted to the 
rank of lieutenant, and on 15 July 1740 to 
be captain of the Port Mahon attached to the 
fleet off Cadiz, under Rear-admiral Nicholas 
Haddock [q. v.J By Haddock he was moved 
in July 1741 to the Oxford of 50 guns, which 
he was still commanding on 11 Feb, 1743-4 
in the action off Toulon. In the subsequent 
courtsp-martial his evidence was strongly 
against Richard L^toek [q. v.]; he swore 
positively that Lestock had r^ed topsails 
on the morning of the battle, and that he, 
foUowin * the vice-admiral’s motions, had 
done so a-so. But while Powlett swore that 
the Oxford reefed tojjsails because the Nep- 
tune did, Stepney, the flag-captain, swore 
that the Neptune did nothing of the sort, 
and the Neptune’s captains of the tops agreed 
with him. 

In March 1745 Powlett was appointed to 
the Sandwich, guardship at Spitnead, and a 
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few months later to the Kuhy. In JSiovem- 
ber 1746 he was appointed to the Exeter, in 
which he went out to the East Indies, and 
continued there under the admirals Thomas 
Griffin [q. v,] and Edward Boscawen [q. v.] 
On his return to England in April 1750 he 
brought charges of misconduct against Grif- 
fin, who was tried by court-martial and dis- 
missed the service. Two years later Griffin 
brought several charges of misconduct a jainst 
Powlett, who was ordered to be tried by a 
court-martial which assembled on 1 Sept. 
1752. Many of the charges were extremely 
serious, including misappropriation of stores, 
not engaging the enemy and abject cowardice 
when engaged, as well as gross breaches of 
discipline, which ought to have been tried at 
once, on the spot. After five years Griffin 
could produce no witnesses in support of his 
accusations; the court at once acquitted 
Powlett, but no further action was taken 
against the malicious slanderer. 

In January 1753 Powlett was appointed 
to the Somerset, guardship at Chatham ; on 
26 Aug. 1754, by the succession of his father 
to the dukedom, he became, by courtesy. Lord 
Hariy Powlett ; and on 4 Feb. 1755 he was 
appointed to the Barfleur of 90 ' guns, at- 
tached to the grand fieet under Sir Edward 
Hawke, which sailed in July for a cruise to 
the westward. On 22 Aug. Powlett was 
ordered to chase a sail that was seen to the 
south-east; during the night he lost sight 
of the fleet, and for the next two days cruised 
independently, going on the 25th to Hawkers 
rendezvous, intending to await Hawke’s re- 
turn. But the carpenter reported that the 
stem-post was loose, and was dangerous. 
Powlett ordered the first lieutenant and 
master to examine the defect, and, acting on 
their report, he returned to Spithead, where, 
on 20-22 Oct., he was tried by court-martial 
for ^parating from the fleet and for return- 
ing into port. For separating from the fleet 
he was admonished, hut on the charge of re- 
turning into port he was acquitted. It was 
afterwards shown hy the doclyard officials 
that the carpenter’s report was grossly exag- 
gerated. The admiralty accordingly cashiered 
the carpenter as incompetent ; but public 
opinion, based on sentiment rather than on 
evidence, held that the blame rested with 
Powlett, and that he was the actual author or 
suggester of the carpenter’s report. Powlett 
was thenceforth known as ‘ Captain Stem- 
He had no further service: it was 
said that the king agreed with the popular 
notion. 

Cki4Junel756he was promoted to the rank 

of rear-admiral of the white, and on 14 Feb. 
1759 to be vice-admiral of the white. It wasre- 


ported that Boscawen wished him to accom- 
pany him to the Mediterranean, as second in 
command, but that the king would not sanc- 
tion the appointment. From 1762 to 1765 
he represented Winchester in parliament; 
on 5 July 1766, by the death of his elder 
brother, he succeeded as sixth Duke of Bol- 
ton. He became admiral of the blue on 
18 Oct. 1770, and admiral of the white on 
31 March 1776 ; but had no further interest 
in naval affairs, beyond signing and, indeed, 
organising the memorial to the king, pro- 
testing against the court-martial on Kep- 
pel in December 1778. He was governor of 
the Isle of Wight from 1766 to 1780 ; and 
on 6 April 1782 was again appointed go- 
vernor of the Isle of Wight and lord lieu- 
tenant of Hampshire. He died at his seat 
of Hackwood in Hampshire, on 25 Dec. 1794. 
He was twice married ; but dying without 
legitimate male issue, the title became ex- 
tinct. The name has often been written 
Paulet. The spelling Powlett is from hia 
own signature. 

[Charnock’s Biogr. Nav. v. 6 ; Doyle’s Baron- 
age; Minutes of Courts-Martial, Commission 
and Warrant Books and other documents in the 
Public Record Office. The version of the stern- 
post incident in Johnstone’s Chrysal is a tissue 
of misstatements.] J, K. L. 

PAULET, HARRY (d. 1804), master- 
mariner, is said to have been the master of 
a small vessel trading to North America; to 
have been captured hy the enemy in 1768, 
and taken to Quebec ; and, being known as a 
good pilot for the St. Lawrence, to have been 
sent a prisoner to Europe. The ship in which 
he sailed put into Vigo, and Paulet, being 
allowed access to the cabin, laid hold of a 
packet of despatches, carelessly left within 
liis reach, and dropped overboard. There 
were two Eng*lish men-of-war in the river, 
and Paulet, with the packet of despatches in 
his mouth, swam to one of these and was 
taken on hoard. The despatches proved to 
be of great value, and Paulet was sent with 
a copy of them to Lisbon, and tbence in a 
sloop of war to England. In London be was 
examined by the authorities, and, on the in- 
formation which he gave and that which was 
contained in the despatches, the expedition 
of 1769 was organisec, Paulet being rewarded 
with * the pay of a lieutenant for life.’ This 
annuity of 90if. a year enabled him, it is said, 
to purchase a vessel, in which he ran cargoes 
of Drandy froni the French coast, On, one 
voyage he fell in'v^^ith the French fleet which 
had escaped out of Brest ^ while Hawke lay 
concealed behind the rocks of U shant.’ Paulet, 
risking his brandy for the love of his country, 
ran to find the English fleet, and demanded 
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to s^eak with the admiral. He was ordered ' 
on board the flagship, and, having told his 
story, was assured by Hawke that if it was 
true, he would make his fortune ; if false, he 
would hang him at the yard-arm. The fleet , 
then got under way, and Paulet, at his spe- 
cial request, was permitted to stay on board. 
In the battle which followed he behaved 
with the utmost gallantry, and was sent 
home ‘ rewarded in such a manner as enabled 
him to live happily the remainder of his 
life.* 

Such is Paulet’s own story, which he very 
probably brought himself, in his old age, to 
'leheve. But wherever it can be tested it is 
false, and no part of it can be accepted as true. 
If, in the end of 1758, the admiralty had had a 
first-rate pilot for the St. Lawrence at their 
disposal, that pilot would have been sent to 
the St. Lawrence with Saunders ; and, if he 
had been examined either by the adniralty 
or the secretary of state, there would be some 
record of the examination ; but there isno such 
record. We may be quite sure that if he had 
been granted the pay of a lieutenant for life, 
the amount would be charged somewhere ; 
but it does not appear. A^-ain, when Conflans 
came out of Brest on 14 Kov, 1759, the En j- 
lish fleet was not ^concealed behind the rocks 
of Ushant;* nor was it ever at anchor there. 
Hawke learned of the escape of Conflans from 
the master of a victualler, which, on its way 
from the squadron in Quiheron Bay, saw 
the French fleet making for Belle Isle. It is 
barely possible that Paulet was the victualler 
and gave the information. In some way or 
other he certainly made money, and in his 
old age was generous to the poor of his neigh- 
bourhood. He is said to nave been an ad- 
mirable narrator of his own adventures or of 
Hawke’s battle. He died in Lambeth in 
1804. 

[G-ent. Hkg. 1804, ii. 691.] X K. Ik 

PAULET or POULET, Sie HUGH (d. 
1572?), military commander and governor 
of Jersey, born after 1600, is said to have been 
eldest son of Sir Amias Paulet (d. 1538) 
[q. V.] of Hinton St. George, Somerset, by his 
second wife. A youn;eT brother, John (5. 
1509 ?), apparently graduated B. A. at Oxford 
in 1530, became in 1564 the last Roman catho- 
lic dean of Jersey, and died in 1565 (Foster, 
Alumni Oxon,) In 1532 Hugh was in the 
commission of the peace for Somerset {CaL 
State Papers, Henry VIH, vol. v., No. 1694, 
entry ii.); and he was served heir and sole 
executor to his father iu 1538, receiving a 
grant of the manor of Sampford-Peverel, 
Devonshire. He was supervisor of the rents 
of the surrendered abbey of Glastonbury in 


1539, had a grant of Upcroft and Combe near 
Crewkeme, Somerset, in 1541, and was sherifi 
of that county (with Dorset) in 1536, 1542, 
and 1547 (Goluds’soe’, ii. 166), On 18 Oct. 
1537 he was knighted (Metcalfe, Knights ; 
cf. Lit. Kemaim of Edward VI, po. Ixxxi, 
210). He was invited to Prince fidward’s 
baptism (Stetpb, EccL Mem. ii. 5) two days 
later. In 1544 he was treasurer of the English 
army at the siege of Boulogne, and distin- 
guished himself at the capture of the Brey 
on 1 Sept, in the presence of Henry VIII. 
He seems to have remained at Boulogne 
until 1647 (Cal. State Papers, 1545-7). On 
the accession of Edward VT he was, as a 
known supporter of the protestant cause, 
one of those charged by Henry VIH’s exe- 
cutors, on 11 Feb. 1547, with the * good 
order of the sheres near unto them in the 
west ’ (Nichols, op. city In 1549 he was 
knight-marshal of the army raised by Lord 
Russell to put down the rising against the 
Reformation changes in the west of England. 
He led the pursuit against the rebels, and 
defeated them finally at Bang’s Weston, near 
Bristol (Hoiihshed, Chron. hi. 1096). In 
1550 he was a commissioner to inquire into 
the lituT^ in the island of Jersey, and to 
put down obits, dispose of church bells, &c. 
(Lb Qxtebhb, p. 148) ; and was shortly after- 
wards appointed captain of Jersey and go- 
vernor of Mont Orgueil Castle, in the place 
of Edward Seymour, duke of Somerset. He 
was acting in October 1550 (Cal. State 
Papers, 1647-53), but his patent hears date 
3 May 1561 (Rthee, JFcedera, xv. 261;. 
This office he retained till bis death (Falle 
saysfor twenty-four years) ; but from 25 April 
1559, in which year he was made vice-pre- 
sident (under Lord Williams) of the Welsh 
marches (Stexpb, Eefarm. i. 23), he per- 
formed his functions through a lieutenant, his 
son Amias (1536 P-1588) ^q.v.] Le Quesne 
(pp. 165, 184-6, 195) speaks strongly of the 
aDuse of power by the Paulet family, but 
appears to refer less to Sir Hugh than to his 
grandson. 

In 1562, when the French protestants sur- 
rendered Havre to ElftabetS, she commis- 
‘ sioned Paulet, being a man of * wisdom and 
long experience,’ to act as adviser to Am- 
brose Dudley, earl of Warwick [q.v.], who 
was to take command of the garrison and to 
fill the ’Dlace of high-marshal (Fobbbs, ii. 
170). ?aulet arrived in the Aide with 
Count Mont^’omerie and 5,000^. on 17 Dec. 
On 1 April 1563 he conferred unsuccessfolly 
with the rheingrave, was sent to England 
in June, and returned on 14 July with eight 
hundred men from Wiltshire and Gloucps- 
tershiie. On the 23rd he met the constable 
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Montmorency, and on 28 July articles for 
the surrender of Havre were agreed upon. 
On the 29th the English evacuated Havre, 
bringing the pestilence with them to Lon- 
don. In November Paulet was one of the 
commissioners to settle the debts incurred 
in the expedition (authorities below). 

Sir Hugh was knight of the shire for 
Somerset in the parliament which met on 
8 May 1572 (Wilms, Not. Pari. p. 94), and 
probably died in the following December. 
A tomb in the north aisle of the church at 
Hinton St. George, with the effigies of a 
lady and man in armour, and the inscription 
‘ Hie jacet Hugo Poulet miles qui obiit 6 
die Decembris anno Dom. . . J probably 
commemorates Sir Hugh and his &st wife. 
He always si ms Poulet — ^not Paulet, Poulett, 
or Pawlett, the spelling affected by various 
contemporaries and descendants at Hinton 
St. George. 

He married, about 1528, first, Philippa, 
daughter and heiress of Sir Lewis Pollard 
[c. V.] of King’s Nympton, Devonshire, justice 
o: the common pleas, by whom he had two 
daughters — Anne ( Visit, of Somerset^ 1531, 
ed. Weaver) and Jane (married to Christopher 
Copleston of Copleston, Devonshire) — and 
three sons: Sir Amias, Nicholas of Minty, 
Gloucestershire, and George, bailiff of Jersey 
ffx>m 1683 to 1611 (Lb Qitesne). Before 
December 1560 he married, secondly, Eliza- 
beth, daughter of Walter Blount of Blount’s 
HaH, Staffordshire, the rich widow of Sir 
Thomas Pope [q.v.j, founder of Trinity Col- 
lege, Oxforc. She died without issue in 1693, 
and was buried in Trinity OhapeL With 
her, Sir Hugh visited the college in 1560, 
15^, and 1567, assisted the fellows in a suit 
against Lord Rich in 1561, and 'ave 20/. 
towards a new garden-wall in 156t. 

[Collins’s Peerage, ed. Brydges, vi. 3-6 j Col- 
linson’s Somerset, ii, 166-7; authorities cited 
above, esp. Stowe, pp. 653-6, and Holinshed, 
iii. 1026, and 1198—1204; Cal. State Papers, 
as above, and also Henry VHI, vols. x. and 
xi. and Porei n Papers, 1562-3; the most 
important of the Havre letters are printed in 
Dr, P, Forbes’s Fidl View of Public Transactions 
in the Reign of Elizabeth, vol. ii. with facsimiles 
of signatures; FaUo’s Jersey, ed. 1694; Le 
Quine’s Constitutional History of Jerse*?'; Bar- 
low’s Peerage,!, 416; Letter-book and Copy- 
book of Sir A. Poulet ; Hayne’s Bor* hley Papers, 
p. 407 ; Accounts of Trinity Ct U ge, Oxford. 
The most connected account is that given by T. 
Wasrton (Sir T, Pope, pp. 189-98), but it is very 
inaccfurst©.] • H. E, D. B. 

PAULET, JOBDT, fifth Maequis op 
(1598-1675), h in 1698, was 
^hii^buteJdest survivirg son of William, 


fourth marquis of Winchester (d. 1629), by 
Lucy {d. 1614), second daughter of Sir Tho- 
mas Cecil, afterwards second Lord Burghley 
and Earl of Exeter. From 1698 until 1624 
he was styled Lord Paulet. He kept terms 
at Exeter College, Oxford, but did not ma- 
triculate (Fostbb, Alumni Oxon. 1500-1714, 
iii. 1188), and on 7 Dec. 1620 was elected 
M.P. for St. Ives, Cornwall. He was sum- 
moned to the House of Lords as Baron St. 
John on 10 Feb. 1624, became captain of 
Netley Castle in 1626, and succeeded to the 
marquisate on 4 Feb. 1629, becoming also 
keeper of Pamber Forest, Hampshire. In order 
to pay off the debts incurred by his father’s 
lavish hospitality, he passed manyyears in 
comparative seclusion. But on 18 Feb. 1639 
he wrote to Secretary Windebank that he 
would he quite ready to attend the king on 
his Scottish expedition ‘with alacrity of 
heart and in the best equipage his fortunes 
would permit’ {Cal. State Papers, Dom. 
1638-9, p. 478). Winchester being a Roman 
catholic, Basing House, Hampshire, his chief 
seat, on eveiy pane of which lie had written 
with a diamond ‘ Aimez Loyaut6,’ became at 
the outbreak of the civil war the great re- 
sort of the queen’s friends in south-west 
England. It occurred to the kind’s military 
advisers that the house might be fortified 
and garrisoned to much advantage, as it 
commanded the main road from the western 
counties to London. The journal of the 
siege of Basing House forms one of the most 
remarkable features of the civil war. It 
commenced in August 1043, when the whole 
force with which Winchester had to defend 
ifc, in addition to his own inexperienced 
people, amounted only to one huncred mns- 
xeteers sent to him from Oxford on 31 July 
under the command of Lieutenant-colonel 
Peake. He subsec uently received an ad- 
ditional force of 150 men under Colonel 
Rawdon. In this state of comparative weak- 
ness, Basing resisted for more than three 
rnonths the continued attack of the cona- 
bined parliamentary troops of Hampshire 
and Sussex, commanded by five colonels ot 
reputation. The catholics at Oxford success- 
fuiy conveyed provisions to Basing under 
Colonel Gage. An attempt by Lord Edward 
Paulet, Winchester’s youngest brother, then 
serving under him in the house, to betray 
Basing to the enemy was frustrated, and he 
was turned out of the garrison. On 11 July 
1644 Colonel Morley summoned Winchester 
to surrender. Upon his refusal the besiegers 
tried to batter down the water-house. On 
13 July a shot passed through Winchester’s 
clothes, and on the 22nd he was struck by a 
ball, A second sunujcions to surrender was 
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sent by Colonel ^Norton on 2 Sept., but was 
at once rejected. About 11 Sept, tbe gani- 
son was relieved by Colonel Qa -e, wbo, being 
met by Lieutenant-colonel Johnson by the 
Grange, routed Morley’s and Norton^s men, 
and entered the house. He left with ^’^in- 
Chester one hundred of Colonel Hawkinses 
white-coated men, and, after taking Basing- 
stoke, sent provisions to Basing. Mean- 
while Winchester, with the white-coats and 
others under Major CufPaud and Captain 
Hull, drove the besiegers out of Basing. On 
14 Nov. Gage again arrived at Basing, and 
on the 17th the siege was raised. Norton 
was succeeded by a sti*onger force under the 
command of Colonel Harvey, which had no 
better fortune. At length Sir W' iliiam al- 
ler advanced against it at the head of seven 
thousand horse and foot. Still Winchester 
contrived to hold out. But after the battle 
of Naseby, Cromwell marched from Win- 
chester unon Easing, and, after a most obsti*- 
nate condict, took it by storm on 16 Oct. 
1645. 'Winchester was brought in a prisoner, 
with his house flaming around him. He 
‘ broke out and said that if the king had 
no more ground in England but Basing 
House, he would adventure it as he did, and 
so maintain it to the uttermost,’^ comforting 
himself in this matter “ that Basing House 
was called Loyalty ” ’ (Gkeen’, Histu of EngL 
People j iiL 243). Thenceforward he was 
called the *■ great loyalist.^ What remained 
of Basing, which Hugh Peters after its fall 
told the House of Commons ‘would have 
become an emperor to dwell in,’ the parlia- 
mentarians levelled to the ground, after pil- 
laging it of money, jewels, plate, and house- 
hold stuff to the value, it is said, of 200,O0OL 
Winchester was committed to the Tower 
on a charge of high treason on 18 Oct. 1645, 
and his estates were ordered to be sec^uestered 
(^Commons' JoumaU, iii. 280, iv, 313). An 
order was made for allowing him 5L a week 
out of his property on 16 ..-an. 1646. (ib, iv. 
407). Lacy ^TV^inchester, who had escaped 
from Basing two days before its fall, was 
sent to join her husband in the Tower on 
31 Jan., and a weekly sum of lOL, after- 
wards increased to 16L, was ordered to be 
paid her for the support of herself and her 
children, with the stipulation that the latter 
were to be educated as protestants (ib. iv. 
426, 725, V. 3, 521). An ordinance for the 
sale of Winchester’s . land was passed on 
30 Oct. (ib, iv. 710), and by the act of 
16 July 1661 a portion was sold by the 
trustees for the sale of forfeited estates. On 
7 Sept. 1647 Winchester was allowed to 
drink the waters at Epsom, and stayed there 
by permission of parliament for nearly six 


months (ib, v- 294, 422). The House of 
Lords on 30 June 1648 urged the commons 
to release him on bail in consideration of his 
bad health (ib, v. 617). In the propositions 
sent to the king at the Isle of Wight on 
13 Oct. it was expressly stipulated that 
Winchester’s name he excepted from pardon 
(Lorda^ Journals, x. 648). Ultimately the 
commons resolved on 14 March 1649 not to 
proceed against him for high treason; but 
they ordered him to be detained in prison 
and excepted from any composition for his 
estate (Common^ Journals, vi. 165). In 
January 1656 he was a prisoner in execution 
in the upper bench for debts amounting to 
2,000Z., and he petitioned Cromwell for re- 
lief (Cal, State Papers, Bom. 1656, pp. 105, 
351). The sale of his lands was discontinued 
hy order of parliament on 15 March 1660 
(CommoTis^ Journals, vii. 879), and after the 
Restoration 'Winchester received them back. 
It was proposed on 3 Aug. 1660 to recom- 
pense mm for his losses to the amount of 
l9,OOOL and damages, subsequently reduced 
to 10,000/., and this was agreed to on 2 July 
1661, but in the event he was allowed to go 
nnrecompensed. A bill for confirming an 
award for settling differences between him 
and his eldest son, Charles, in regard to the 
estates, was passed in 16^ (ib, voL viii. ; 
Lords^ Journals, xi. 472). 

Winchester retired to his estate at Engle- 
field, Berkshire, which he had acquired by 
his second marriage, and passed the re* 
mainder of his life in privacy, dividing his 
time between agriculture and literature. He 
greatly enlarged the house, the front of 
which, says Granger (Bhgr, Hist, of Engl, 
2nd e^t. ii. 122), bore a beautiful resem- 
blance to a church organ, but ^ is now [1775] 
no more.’ 

Winchester died at Englefield on 5 March 
1675, premier marquis of En jland, and was 
buri€Jd in the church there. 3n the monu- 
ment raised by his wife to his memory are 
engraved some lines by Dryden ( Works, ed. 
Scott, 1821, xi. 154). He was married three 
, times : first, to Jane (d, 1631), eldest daugh- 
ter of Thomas,^ first viscount Savage, by 
■ whom he had issue Charles, his successor, 
created first duke of Bolton in 1689, who is 
sepayately noticed. Milton wrote an epitaph 
in 1631 on Jane, lady Winchester; and James 
Howell, who taught her Spanish, has com- 
memorated her beauty and goodness. Win- 
chester’s second wife was Lady Honora de 
Burgh (1611-1662), daughter of Richard, 
first earl of St. Albans and Clanricarde, who 
brought him four sons — of whom two only, 
John and Francis, lived to manhood — and 
three daughters. By* his third wife, Isabella 
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Howard, second daughter of William, first 
viscount StalFord, lie .aad no children. 

Clarendon has celebrated Winchester’s 
goodness^ piety, and unselfish loyalty in elo- 
q^uent and just language. Tjree works, 
translated from the French by Winchester, 
are extant: 1. ^Devout Entertainment of a 
Christian Soule,’ by Jacques Hujues Quarr^j 
12mo, Paris, 1648, done during his imprison- 
ment in the Tower. 2. * The Gallery of He- 
roick Women,’ by Pierre Le Moyne, a Jesuit, 
folio, London, 1652, in praise of which James 
Howell wrote some lines (cf. his Epistolcs 
bk. iv. letter 49). 3. ‘ The Holy 
History’ of Nicholas Talon, 4to, London, 
1653. To these works Winchester prefixed 
prefaces, written in simple, unaffected Eng- 
_ish, and remarkable for their tone of gentle 
piety. ^ In 1663 Sir Balthazar Gerbier q.v.], 
in dedicating to him a treatise called ^ Coun- 
sel and advice to all Builders,’ takes occasion 
to commend Englefield (or, as he calls it, 
* Henfelde ’) House, of which a description 
will be found in Neale’s ^ Seats,’ 1828, 2nd 
ser. vol. iv. 

Winchester’s portrait has been engraved 
in^ small oval by Hollar. There is also a 
miniature of him by Peter Oliver, which bagf 
been engraved by Cooper, and an equestrian 
portrait by Adams (Evans, Oat, of Engraved 
jPortraite, i. 383, ii. 422). 

[Doyle’s Official Barona-e, iii. 706 ; CoUins’s 
Peera^^e, 1812, ii. 376-80; Vood’s AthenseOxon. 
ed. BJss, iii. 1005 ; Clarendon’s Hist, ed Mac* 
rayj A Description of the Sie 'e of Basing 
Castle, 1645; Woodward’s Hampshire, iii. 247— 
255 ; Will rostered in P. C. C. 29, Dyeer ; 
Diet, of Architecture, vi. 63 ; Granger’s Biogr. 
Hist, of Engl. 2nd edit. iii. 114 ; Nichols’s Pfo- 
:resses of James I, i. 252 ; CaL of Committee 
mr Advance of Money, pp. 369, 963 ; Lodge’s 
Portraits, ed, Bohn ; Wa. pole’s Boyal and Noble 
Authors, ed. Park, iii. 146-50 ; Lysoris’s Magna 
Britannia, ‘Berkshire,’!. 275; Addit. MS. 28672. 
207, 210,] G. G. 

PATJLET, LAVINIA, Duchess oe Bol- 
ton (1708-1760). [See Fenton.] 

POUIET, 

W ILLIAM, first Maequis oe Winohestbe 
1485 .P—16 72), was eldest son of Sir John 
^ulet of Basing, near Basin 'stoke in 
Hampshire, the head of a younger branch of 
m ancient Somerset family seated in the 
four^nth century at Pawlet or Paulet and 

Bridgwater (Collinson, ii. 
166, HI. 74). William’s great-grandfather 
acquired^ the Hampshire estates by his mar- 

*1' I* A j-i- II granddaughter and 

^6ir^ of Thomas Poynings, baron St. 
John 1428). Hinton St. George, 

saar Ckewkeiae, became from the middle of 


nue niceentn century tue cliiet residence of 
the elder branch, to which belong Sir Amias 
Paulet [q. v.] and the present Earl Poulett. 

Pauletfe father held a command against 
the Cornish rebels in 1497, and died after 
1619 (Catlbt, - 0 . 10; cf. Baigbnt, p. 19 ; 
Dugdale, ii. 37 '). His monument remains 
in Basing church. He married his cousin 
Alice (or Elizabeth ?), dau ‘hter of Sir Wil- 
liam Paulet, the first holder of Hinton St. 
George (cf. Rotes and Queries^ 6th ser. viiii 
135). William, their eldest son, was born, 
according to Doyle (Official Baronage), in 
1486; Brooke, followed by Dugdale, says 
1483 ; while Camden (p. 229) asserts that Le 
was ninety-seven at his death, which would 
place his birth in 1474 or 1476. 

Paulet was sherift’ of Hampshire in 1612, 
1619, 1623, and again in 1627 (Letters and 
Eapers), Knighted before the end of 1625, 
he was appointed master of the king’s wards 
in November of the next year with Thomas 
Englefield (ib, iv. 2000, 2673). He appears 
in thepriy council in the same year (ib. iv. 
3096). In the Heformation parliament 
of 1629-36 _ he sat as knight of the shire 
for Hampshire. Created ' surveyor of the 
king’s widows and governor of all idiots and 
naturals in the king’s hands’ in 1631, he 
became comptroller of the royal household 
in May 1532, and a few months later joint- 
master of the royal woods with Thomas 
CromweU (ib. v. 80, 1009, 1649). Now or 
later ^he held the offices of high steward of 
St. Swithin’s Priory, Winchester, steward 
of Shene Priory, Dorset, and keeper (1636) 
of Pamber Forest, near Basingstoke {ib. x. 
39^. In the summer of 1633 Paulet went 
to France as a member of the embassy which 
the Duke of Norfolk took over to join 
Francis I in a proposed interview with the 
pope, and k^t Cromwell informed of its pro- 
cess. But Clement’s fulmination against the 
divorce pronounced by Cranmer caused their 
recall {io. vi. 391, 661, 830; Ohron. of Calais, 
p. 44). On his return he was charged with 
the unpleasant task of notifying the king’s 
orders to his discarded wife and daughter. _Ie 
was one of the jud 7 es of Fisher and More in 
the summer of 1635, and of Anne Boleyn’s 
supposed accomplices in May 1636. 

^7hen the pilgrimage of grace broke out in 
the autumn, Paulet took joint charge of the 
musters of the royal forces, and himself raised 
two hundred men. The rebels complaining 
of the exclusion of noblemen from the kings 
i^siuinded them of the presence 
others {Letters and Papers, xi. 
957, xii, pt. i. 1013). In carrying out his royal 
master s commands he was not, it would ap- 
pear, unnecesvSarily harsh, Anne Boleyii ex- 
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cepted him from her complaints against the 
council; * the controller/ she admitted, ' was 
Every gentleman’ (ib. x. 797). His services 
did not go unrewarded. The king visited his 
‘poor house’ at Basing in October 1535 (ib. 
ix. 639). The site and other possessions of 
l^^edey Abbey, near Southampton, were 
granted to him in August 1536 (ib. xi. 385). 
He acted as treasurer of the household from 
October 1537 to March 1539, when the old 
St. John peera -e was recreated in his favour, 
but without the designation ‘of Basinj’ 
(Ootirthope). The new peer became the 
first master of Henry VUI’s court of wards 
and liveries in 1540, knight of the Garter in 
1543 (April), and, two years later, governor 
of Portsmouth. Appointed lord chamber- 
lain of the household in May 1543, he was 
great master (i.e. lord steward) of the same 
from 1545 to 1650 (Machtis’, p. xiv). A 
year before the king’s death he became lord 
president of the council, and was nominated 
in Henry’s will one of the eighteen execu- 
tors who were to act as a council of regency 
during his son’s minority. 

Under Somerset, St. John was for a few 
months in 1547 keeper of the great seal. He 
foined in overthrowing the protector, and, 
nve days after parliament had deposed Somer- 
set, was created (19 Jan. 1550) earl of Wilt- 
shire, in which county he had estates (Feoitoe, 
iv. 498). The white staff laid down by So- 
merset was ^ven to the new earl, who con- 
trived to remain lord treasurer until his death, 
twenty-two years later. Warwick succeeded 
to his old offices of great master of the 
household and lord president of the council 
(Mackyu, pp. xiv-xv). Though Wiltshire 
was not, like Northampton and Herbert, pro- 
minently identified withWarwick, he received 
a further advance in the peerage on the final 
fall of Somerset. On 1 1 Oct. 1551, the same 
day that Warwick became duke of Northum- 
berland, he was created marcuis of Win- 
chester (Journal of Bdward VI, p. 47 ; Ckl. 
State Papers, ed. Lemon, p, 35 ; Bugdale, fol- 
lowed by Gourthope and I'oyle, gives 12 Oct.) 
Six weeks later he acted as lord steward at 
the trial of Somerset. 

Careful as Winchester was to trim his sails 
to the prevailing wind, the protestants did 
not trust him. Knox, unless he exaggerates, 
boldly denounced him in his last sermon before 
Edward VI as the ‘ crafty fox Shebna unto 
good King Ezekias sometime comptroller and 
then treasurer’ (Stetpe, Memorials, iv. 71). 
Northumberland and Winchester, Knox tells 
us, ruled all the court, the former by stout 
courage and proudness of stomach, the latter 
by counsel and wit. Though the reformers 
considered him a papist, Winchester did not 


scruple to take out a license for himself, his 
wife, and twelve friends to eat flesh in Lent 
and on fast days (Foedera, xv. 329). Knox 
did him an injustice when he accused him 
of having been a prime party to Northum- 
berland’s attempt to change the order of the 
succession. He was, on the contrary, strongly 
opposed to it ; and even after he had bent, like 
others, before the imperious will of the duke, 
and signed the letters patent of 21 June 
1553, he did not cease to urge in the council 
the superior claim of the original act of suc- 
cession (Feotjde, V. 162, 168). 

After the death of the young king and 
the proclamation of Queen Jane, Winchester 
delivered the crown jewels to the latter on 
12 July. According to the Venetian Badoaro, 
he made her very indignant by informing her 
of Northumberland’s intention to have her 
husband crowned as well (ib. v. 190). But 
Winchester and several other lords were only 
waiting until they could safely turn against 
the duke. The day after he left London to 
bring in Mary (15 July) they made a vain at- 
tempt to get away from the Tower, where they 
were watched by the garrison Northumber- 
land had placed there ; Winchester made an 
excuse to go to his house, hut was sent for and 
brought back at midnight. On the 19th, how- 
ever, after the arrival of news of Northumber- 
land’s ill-success, the lords contrived to get 
away to Baynard’s Castle, and, after a brief 
deliberation, proclaimed Queen Mary. She 
confirmed him in all his offices, to which in 
March 1556 that of lord privy seal was added, 
and thoroughly appreciated his care and vigi- 
lance in the management of her exchequer. 
He gave a generM support to Gardiner in 
the House of Lords, and did not refuse to 
convey Elizabeth to the Tower. It was Sus- 
sex, however, and not he, who generously 
took the risk of giving her time to make a last 
appeal to her sister (ib. vi. 379). So firmly 
was Winchester convinced of the hmolicy 
of her Spanish marriage, that even after it 
was approved he was heard to swear that 
he would set upon Philip when he landed 
(Fboxtee, V. 312). But he was rapidly brought 
to acquiesce in its accomplishment, and en- 
tertained Philip and Mary at Ba^ng on the 
day after their wedding. 

On Mary’s death Winchester rode through 
London with the proclamation of her suc- 
cessor, and, in spite of his advanced age, 
obtained confirmation in the onerous office 
of treasurer, and acted as speaker of the 
House of Lords in the parliaments of 1559 
and 1566, showing no signs of diminished 
vigour. He vot^ in the small minority 
against any alteration of the chnrch services, 
, but did not carry his opposition further ; 
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and Heatli, arclibisliop of York, and Thirlby, excbeqaer, lie left no issue. She died in 
bishop of Ely, were deprived at his hous in 1586. 

Austin Friars vi. I’M ; MACirrir, p. 2*DS). Sir Robert Naunton [q. v.], in his reminis- 
For some years he was on excellent terms cences of Elizabethan statesmen (he was nine 
with Cecil, to whom he wrote, after an Eng- years old at Winchester’s death), reports that 
lish reverse before Leith in May 1660, that in his old age he was quite frank with his 
‘worldly things would sometimes fall out intimates on the secret of the success with 
contrary, but ifquietly taken could be quietly which he had weathered the revolutions of 
amended’ (Feoijdb, vi. 370). Three months four reigns. ‘ Questioned how he had stood 
later, when the queen visited him at Basing, up for thirty years together amidst the 
he sent the secretary warning against certain changes and ruins of so many chancellors 
‘ back counsels’ about the queen (ib. vi. 413). and great personages, “ Why,” quoth the mar- 
Elizabeth was so pleased with the good cheer c uis, “ortus sum e salice non ex quercu.” 
he made her that she playfully lamented his And truly it seems the old man had taught 
great age, ‘ for, by my troth,’ said she, ‘ if my them all, especially William, earl of Pern- 
lord treasurer were but a young man, I could broke ’ {Fragmenta Fegalia^ p. 95), 
find it in my heart to have him for a husband Winchester rebuilt Basing House, which 
before anyman in England’ he obtained license to fortify in 1631, on so 
i. 367). Two years _ater, when she was be- princely a scale that, according to Camden, 
lieved to be eying, Winchester persuaded his posterity were forced to pu-1 down a part 
the council to agree to submit the rival of it. An engraving of the mansion after 
claims to the succession to the crown lawyers the famous siege is given in Baigent (p. 428). 
and judges, and to stand by their decision The marquis was one of those who sent out 
(Feouee, vi. 589). He was opposed to all the expedition of Chancellor and Willoughby 
extremes. In 1561, when there was danger to northern seas in 1653, and became a 
of a Spanish alliance to cover a union between member of the Muscovy Company incorpo- 
the queen and Dudley, he supported the rated under Mary 

counter-proposal of alliance with the French ed. Lemon, p. 66 ; Strypb, MemorialSj v. 
Calvinists, but seven years later he depre- 520). A “oortrait by a painter unknown 
catedany such championshipof Protestantism is engraved in Doyle’s ‘Official Baronage,’ 
abroad as might lead to a breach with Spain, and another, which represents him with the 
and recommended that the Duke of Alva treasurer’s white staff, in Walpole’s edition 
should be allowed to procure clothes and of Naunton (p. 103), from aoamting also, it 
food for his soldiers in England, ‘ that he would seem, unassigned, in Xing’s College, 
might he ready for her grace when he might Cambridge. Two portraits are mentioned 
do her an-r service’ {ib, vi. 461, viii. 445). in the catalogue of the Tudor exhibition 
He dishkec the turn Cecil was endeavouring (Nos. 323, 348), in both of which he grasps 
to give to English policy, and he was in the white staff*. If the latter, which is in 
sympathy with, if he was not a party to, the Duke of Northumberland’s collection, is 
the intrigues of 1569 against the secretary correctly described, its ascription to Holbein 
(OAMDEy, p. 151). ^ must be erroneous, as he did not become 

Wmehester was still m harness when he treasurer until 1660, and the artist died in 
died, a very old man, at Basing House on 1543. 

10 March 1^2 His tomb remains ou the [cd. of Letters and Papers of the Eeign of 
^th side of the clmncel of Baamg church, Henry VIII, ed. Brewer and Gairdner; Cal. of 

Dorn. State Papers, 1547-80, ed. R. Lemon; 
see 103 of ms own descendauts (fft.) His first Rymer’s Fcedera, original edition ; Strype’s Me- 
wife was Elizabeth 25 Dec. 1558), daugh- morials and Annals, Clarendon Press edition; 
ter of Sir William Oapel, lord mayor of Camden’s Annales Rerum Anglicarum regnante 
London in 1603, by whom he had four sons — Elizabetha, ed. 1616; Naunton’s Fragmenta 
(!) John, second marcuis of Winchester; "alia, ed., with Hentzner’s Travels. by ilomce 
(2) Thomas ; (3) Chediox, Tovernor of South- Wa.pole in 1797 ; Machyn’s Diary, the Chronicle 
ampton under Mary and E'.izabeth ; (4) Giles Calais, and Wriothesley’s Chronicle, published 
—and four daughters : Elizabeth, Mar^-aret. Camden Soc. ; Froude’s Hist, of England ; 
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Margerie, and Eleanor, the last of whom 
inamed Sir Richard Pecksall, master of the 
iMckhounds, and died on 26 Sept. 1568 
/Maohxn, p. 367; Dtcbalb, il 377). By 
Ills second wife, Winifiid, daughter of Sir 
alderman of London, and widow 
Sa^villfe, chancellor of the 


uoilinson s JtList, of Somerset ; Baigent and Mil- 
lard’s Hist, of Basingstoke ; Cayley’s Architec- 
tural Memoir of Old Basing Church, including 
Armorials and Monuments of the Panlet Family, 
by S. J. Salter (Basingstoke, 1891 ); Brooke’s 
Catalogue of Nobility, 1619; Dugdale’sBaronage ; 
Courthope’s Historic Peerage, and Doyle’s Official 
Baronage.} J, T-t. 
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PAULET, WILLIAM, third MARauis 
OF WiNCHESTEE (1535 P-loGS), pon of John 
Paulet, second marquis, and ^andaon of 
William Paulet, first marquis 'q. v.], was 
born before 1536 and knighted before 1559. 
He served as high sheriff for Hampshire in 
1560, as joint commissioner of musters and 
joint lord-lieutenant for Dorset in 1569-70. 
Doyle says he became member of parliament 
for Dorset in 1571 ; but no parliament was 
elected or sat in that year, and Paulet’s ' 
name does not appear in the official returns 
of the lower house in any other parliament. 
In 1572 he was summoned to the house of 
lords as Baron St. John, and on 4 Nov. 1576 
he succeeded his father as third Marquis of 
Winchester. He was not satisfied with his 
father’s will, and complained of the disposal 
of the family property due to the influence 
of his grandfather’s widow, Winifrid {d» 
1586). In 1580 he became lord-lieutenant 
of Dorset, and in October 1586 was one of 
the commissioners appointed to try Mary 
Queen of Scots ; he was lord steward for her 
funeral on 1 Aug. 1587. In 1596 he was 
lord-lieutenant for Hampshire, and in 1597 
first commissioner for ecclesiastical causes in 
the diocese of Winchester. He died on 
24 Nov. 1598, having married, before 1560, 
Agnes, dau hter o: William, first lord 
Howard of Effingham [q. v.] j with her his 
relations were not entirely harmonious, and 
on one occasion it was only by the inter- 
cession of the queen that a reconciliation 
was effected {Cal, State Fapers, Dom. Ser. 
1547-80, p, 534, &c.) He was succeeded 
by his eldest son William, fourth marquis, 
whose son John, fifth marquis, is separately 
noticed, 

Paulet’s claim to remembrance rests on a 
curious little work, entitled ‘The Lord 
Marques Idlenes: conteining manifold matter 
of acceptable devise, as sage sentence, pru- 
dent precepts, &c,,’ London, Arnold Hatfield, 
1586, 4to ; prefixed to it is a dedication to the 
queen and a remarkable acrostic of six Latin 
verses, which, says Collier, ' must have 
cost the writer immense ingenuity in the 
composition ; ’ the first letters of the six lin^ 
form the word ^regina,’ the last letters 
‘ nostra ’ and the initials of the words in the 
last line 'Anglise.’ Copies of this edition 
are in the Bridgewater collection and in the 
British Museum and Bodleian Libraries, and 
Collier had heard of a fourth, but they are 
extremely rare. A second edition appeared 
in 1587, a copy of which is in the British. 
Museum Library. 

[Works in Brit. Mus. Libr. ; Cal. State Papers* 
Dom. 1547-98, passim; Cotton MS. Julius G- 
iii. ; Peerages by Doyle, Brydges, and Collins ; ^ 


Collier’s Bibliogr. Aec. of Early EngL Lit. vol. i. 
p. xix, vol. ii, p. 1 32 ; Bodleian Cat.] A. P. P. 

PAULET, Loed WILLIAM {1804- 
1893), field-marsbal, fourth son of Charles 
Ingoldsby Paulet, thirteenth marquis of 
Winchester, and his wife Anne, second 
daughter of J ohn Andrews of Shotney Hall, 
Northumberland, was bom 7 July 1804, 
After being educated at Eton, where his 
name appears in the fifth form in the 
school lists of 1820, he was appointed 
ensign in the 85 th lijht infantry on 1 Feb. 
1821. On 23 Aug. 1822 he was made lieu- 
tenant in the 7th fusiliers, nurchased an 
unattached company 12 Feh, 1825, and ex- 
changed to the 2r.st fusiliers. On 10 ^pt. 1830 
he became major 6Sth light infantry, and 
lieutenant-colonel 21 April 1843, serving 
with the regiment at Gibraltar, in the West 
Indies, North America, and at home until 
31 Dec. 1848, when he exchanged to half-pay 
unattached. Becoming hreTetcolonel20 June 
1854, he went to the Crimea as assistant 
adjutant-general of the cavalry division, 
under Lord Lucan, and was present at the 
Alma, Balaklava (where he was with Lord 
Lucan throughout the day, and had his hat 
carried off by a shot), Inkeiman, and before 
Sevastopol. On 23 Nov. 1854 Lord Kaplan 
appointM him to command ^on the Bos- 
phorus, at Gallipoli, and the Dardanelles,’ 
where the overcrowded hospitals, in which 
Miss Nightingale and her Sand of nurses 
had begun tbeir labours three weeks before, 
were much in need of an experienced officer 
in chief command. This post was held by 
him until after the fall of Sevastopol, when 
he succeeded to the command of the light 
division in the Crimea, which he retained 
until the evacuation (C.B. medal and clasps, 
officer of the Legion of Honour, third class 
of the Me^idie, and Sardinian and Turkish 
medals). 

Paulet was one of the first officers ap- 
pointed to a command at Aldershot, where 
'ie commanded the 1st brigade from 1856 to 
1860, becoming a major-general meanwhile 
on 13 June 1858. He commanded the 
south-western district, with headquarters at 
Portsmouth, froml860to 1865. He was made 
K.C.B. in 1865, and a lieutenant-general 
8 Dec. 1867 ; was adjutant-^^eral of the 
forces from 1865 to 1870, was made G.C.B, 
in 1870, general 7 Oct. 1874. and field- 
marshal 10 July 1886, After a short period 
as colonel 87th. fusiliers, Paulet was ao- 
pointed, on 9 April 1864, colonel of his o,d 
regiment, the 68th (now 1st Durham light 
infantry), in the welfare and interests oi 
which he never ceased to exert his active 
influence. He died 10 May 1893. 
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[Foster’s Peerage, xmder ‘ Winchester ; ’ Hart’s 
Army Lists: Kin flake’s Invasion of the Crimea 
(cabinet edit.); 'Times, 10 May 1893 ; Broad 
Arrow, 13 May 1893, p. 590.] H. M. C. 

PAULINIJS (Jl. 500 ?), British ecclesias- 
tic, is first mentioned in the ‘ Life of St. 
David/ by Rhygyfarch (d. 1099), as that 
saint’s early teacher. He is described as a 
bishop, a ^ scriba,’ and a pupil of ^ Q-ermanus, 
living as an anchorite upon an island. He 
was cured of blindness by St. David, and at 
the synod of Brefi was the person who sug- 
gested the summoning thither of his distin- 
guished pupil {Cambro- British Saints^ 1853, 
P' 3 . 122-3, 137). The life of Teilo in the 
‘ Liber Landavensis,’ written probably about 
1130, sends Teilo also to ^Paulinus ’ for in- 
struction and makes David one of his fellow- 
pupils. Pughe {Cambrian Biography) and 
others identify Paulinus with the Pawl Hen 
of Manaw in the north, who was the father 
of the Anglesey saints Peulan, Grwyngenau, 
and Gwenfaen (Myvyrian Archaiohgy^ 2nd 
edit., pp. 426, 429) ; they also locate him at 
Ty Gwyn ar Daf or Whitland, Carmarthen- 
shire, on the authority of notices in the 
Glamorgan copies of the ‘ Genealogies of the 
Saints' (JoZo MSS. 11% 114, 139). With 
much more probability he is identified with 
the Paulinus of an early inscribed stone 
found at Pantypolion in tae parish of Caio, 
Carmarthenshire, and now kept at Dolau 
Oothi in the same neighbourhood. The in- 
scription read in the time of Bishop Gibson 
— * Servatui fidaei patrieq semper amator hie 
paulinus iacitcultorpientisimus seqvi’ (West- 
wood, Lapidarium Wallue, 1876-9, p. 79). 
Paulinus is the patron saint of Llangors, 
Brecknockshire, and of Capel Peulln (or 
Capel Ystradffin), a chapel of Llandingad, 
Carmarthenshire ; the latter is possibly meant 
by the ' Capella ^ncti Paulini ’ of an agree- 
ment as to tithes drawn up in 1339 between 
the abbey of Strata Plorica and the clergy 
of the diocese of St, David’s (Williams, 
Strata Florida, 1889, p. li). According to 
Bees ( Wehh ^ints, p. 188), Paulinus was 
commemorated under the title ‘PolinEsgob’ 
on 22 Nov. 

[Authorities cited.] J. E. L. 

P AULimjS {d, 644) , archbishop or bishop 
of York, was a Roman {Carmen de Ponti^ 

Moracensis^ll. 136-6), and, 
it is said, a monk of the monastery of St. An- 
drew at ilome(Acia SS. Bolland. Oct. v. 104). 
He was sent by Pope Gregory the Great, 
fe^etiier with Mellitus [q. v.], Justus [q. v.], 
and others, to Join Augustine [q. v.] in Eng- 
land in 601. They carried commendatory 
Mters to the bishops of the cities in Gaul 


through which they would pass on their 
way, and to the kings and queens of the 
Franks, and brought with them a pall for 
Au 'ustine, answers to questions that he had 
laic before the pope, and directions concern- 
in j the establishment of sees in England, in 
which York was named as the future head 
of the northern province. Paulinus (though 
he may have been sent on a mission to East 
Anglia some time before 616) appears to have 
generally remained in Kent until 626. In that 
year Edwin or Eadwine [q. v.], king of the 
Northumbrians, who was then a pagan, ob- 
tained from Eadbald [q. v.], king of Kent, 
permission to marry his sister Ethelburga or 
yEthelburh 'q. v.] ; he promised to do nothing 
against his bride’s religion, and to grant free- 
dom of worship to her and to any attendants, 
priests, or ministers that she might brin y with 
her, and declared that he would not refuse to 
embrace Christianity if, on examination, it 
should, appear to his counsellors to be more 
pleasing to God than his own religion. It was 
determined to send Paulinus withyEthelburh 
and her attendants, that he might by daily ex- 
hortation and celebration of the sacraments 
strengthen them in the faith and keep them 
from the contamination of heathenism, and 
he was therefore ordained bishop by Arch- 
bishop Justus on 21 July. At the North- 
umbrian court he both ministered to those 
who had come with him and strove to con- 
vert others. For some time the pagans re- 
sisted his exhortations. Eadwine’s escape 
from an attempt to assassinate him on 
17 April 626, and the danger of his queen 
in childbirth, inclined him to listen to the 
words of Paulinus, and he promised the 
bishop that if he obtained victory over his 
enemies, and his queen was spared, he would 
accept Christianity, and as an assurance he 
allowed the bishop to baptise his newly 
born daughter, Eanflfed [q. v.l and eleven 
members of his household with her, on Whit- 
Sunday, 8 J une {Historia Eaclesiastica, ii. 
c. 9), or more probably on the eve of that 
festival (Briuht). ^ Nevertheless the king 
delayed his conversion, until Paulinas one 
day placed his hand upon his head and asked 
him if he remembered that sign. The ques- 
tion referred to an incident in the earlier 
life of Eadwine [see under Edwin], when, 
during his residence at Bsedwald’s court, a 
man like Paulinus appeared to him at a 
moment of imminent danger, promised him 
deliverance, kingship, and power, and re- 
ceived from him in return a promise of 
obedience to be claimed by the sign that 
Paalinus at length pave the king. This in- 
cident is explained by some as a dream 
.(Lingaed, c. 2)j others suppose that the 
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Stranger -wlio appeared to Eadwine "was some 
Cliristian of ^Isedwald’s court known to 
Paulinus (CnuBToy, Early English Churchy 
p. 56), and otliers that he was Paulinus 
in person (Raute, p. 38J ; if the last view is 
accepted, the appearance of Paulinus at the 
East-An^’liaii court, which must be dated 
before 616, would imply that he was then 
on a mission to that Mngdom, undertaken 
possibly to reclaim Eaedwald, who had fallen 
5rom the faith (Hadda^j- and Stitbbs, hi. 75). 
Eadwine recognised the sign, declared his 
willingness to adopt Christianity, and his 
witan having pronounced in favour of the 
change at a meeting held at Goodmanham, 
about twenty miles from York, he and his 
nobles openly professed their acceptance of 
the teaching of Paulinus, and sanctioned the 
destruction of the idolatrous temples and 
altars. A wooden church was hastily raised 
at York and dedicated to St. Peter, and there 
Paulinus instructed the king as a catechumen, 
and, on Easter day, 12 April 627, baptised 
him and many other noble persons, among 
whom were two of the king’s sons. Welsh 
writers represent Eadwine and his people as 
having been baptised by a British priest 
named Rhun or Rum, son of Urhgen, or 
Urien (NEiinriirs, p. 54; Annales Cambr. 
an, 182, i.e. a.e. 626) [see under EdwutI, and 
it has conse<^uently been supnosed that Pau- 
linus was a Briton by birth, who had resided 
in Rome, and had been sent thence by Gre- 
gory to assist in the conversion of the Eng- 
lish (Hoegsoit Hotpe, History of NorthuTiv- 
berlandy i. 77 ; Rain^, p. 36), This is, how- 
ever, mere supposition, and is untenable 
(Haedan and Stubbs, iii. 75). 

In accordance with a grant of Eadwine, 
Paulinus carried out the ordinance of Pope 
Gregory by establishing his episcopal see at 
Y orfc. At his bidding, the foundations were 
laid of a stone church, which was built in 
the form of a square, with the little wooden 
church preserved in the middle of it ; the 
walls were not raised to their full height in 
his time. He laboured unceasingly in preach- 
ing and baptising the people, moving about 
from one part of Eacwine’s dominions to 
another, and everywhere meeting with signal 
success. On one occasion he visited Acge- 
fnn or Yeavering, in the present Northum- 
berland, then a royal residence, and re- 
mained there with the king and queen for 
thirty-six days, from morning till evening 
instructing and baptising the people, who 
flocked to him in great numbers, and were, 
after preparation, baptised in the river Glen, 
a tributary of the Till, Another visit to 
Bemicia is commemorated by the name of 
Pallinsbum or Pallingshurn in the same 
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county. Deira, where he used to reside 
with the king, was the chief scene of his 
labours, and he was wont to baptise his con- 
verts in the Swale above Catteriek Bridge, 
in the North Riding of Yorkshire. He isa-so 
believed to have preached at Dewsbury in 
the West Riding, and at Easingwold in the 
North Riding- At Dewsbury there was, in 
Camden’s time, a cross with the inscription 
*Hic Paulinus prsedicavit et celebravit’ 
{Britannia, col. 709) ; a successor to this 
cross was destroyed in 1812 (Whitakeb). 
His custom was to preach in the open air 
and near some river, brook, or lake, that 
served for baptisms, and his work was 
simply one of foundation. Throughout the 
whole of Bemicia there was not, in his time, 
a single church, altar, or cross, and as re- 
gards Deira, the not ice of the wooden basilica 
with a stone altar, that he raised at Campo-. 
donum — probably Tanfield, near Ripon — 
implies taat the building was exceptional 
(Bright). South of the Humber, he 
preached in Lindsey ; and Blaecca, the ealdor- 
man of Lincoln, having, with all his house, 
received the gospel, built a church of stone 
in that city. There, in 628, Archbishop 
Justus having died the previous year, Paii- 
linus, who was then the only Roman bishop 
in England, consecrated Honorius fq. v.l to 
the see of Canterbury. The corrupted name 
of St. Paul’s Church at Lincoln preserves the 
memory of Paulinus, and of the church of 
Blsecca. He baptised many persons in the 
Trent in the presence of Eadwine and a 
multitude of people near a town called 
Tiovulfingchester — probably Southwell in 
Nottinghamshire— where tradition makes 
him the founder of the collegiate church (ikfo- 
nasticony vi. 1312). He is also said to have 
preached at ^Mialley in Lancashire, then in 
Oumhria. In these labours he was assisted 
by his deacon James, whose diligence and 
faithfulness did much for the spread of 
; the gospeL 

On the overthrow of Eadwine in 633, Pau- 
linus, seeing no safety except in flight, left his 
work in the north and sailed with the widowed 
queen JEthelburh and the king’s children to 
Kent. His flight is commended by Canon 
Raine, and, for reasons which he fully states, 
is condemned by Canon Bright in his ^ Early 
English Church History,’ Bede, while not 
pronouncing any ;udgment on the matter, 

- seems to have he.d that Paulinus had no 
choice, and that he owed attendance to the 
queen whom he had brought with him to 
Northumbria (see Hisioria Ecclesmstica, ii. 
c. 20). If this was Bede’s opinion, it should, 
in spite of Canon Bright’s weighty reasons 
on the other side, be taken as absolving 
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Paulinus from blame. The fugitives were es- 
corted by Bass, one of the most valiant of the 
king’s thegns. Along with other of Ea_d wine’s 
precious vessels, Paulinus carried with him 
a large gold cross and the gold chalice that 
housed at the service of the altar; these 
were in Bede’s time preserved at Canterbury. 
His deacon James remained in Northumbria, 
dwellin ' for the most part at a village that 
was called by his name near Catterick, and 
was the means of converting many from 
heathenism. He lived until Bede’s time, and, 
being skilled in sacred song, taught the 
Roman or Canterbury mode of chantin^- to 
the Christians of the north, when peace had 
been restored to the church, and the number 
of believers had increased. Paulinus and 
his company were joyfully received by Ead- 
bald, and the see of Rochester having been 
vacant since the death of Romanus in 627, 
he accepted it at the rec uest of Eadbald and 
Honorius. It was proDably while he was 
there, and certainly while he was in Kent, 
thathereceived thepall which Pope Honorius 
sent to him in 634 in answer to a request 
that Eadwine had made before his death. 
As he had then ceased to occupy the see of 
York, it is’ open to question whether he 
should be rec^soned an archbishop (Canon 
Bright denies him the title, but it is ac- 
corded to him in the Artglo-Saxon Chronicle 
and elsewhere. No other occupant of the 
see of York received a pall until Egbert 
or Ecgberht 766) [q. v.]). He died at 
Rochester on 10 Oct. 644 {Anglo-Saxon Chro- 
nicle, sub an., Peterborough version; Flo- 
EEKCB, sub an,), and was buried in the secre- 
tarium of his church there {Anglia Sacra, i. 
154). In person he was tall, with a slightly 
stooping Igure; he had black hair, a thin 
face, and an aquiline nose, and was of vene^ 
rable and awe-inspiring aspect {Historia 
Ecchdastica, ii. 16). His name was inserted 
in the calendar, his day being that of his 
deposition. His memory was specially re- 
vered at Rochester, and, on the cathedral 
church being rebuilt, his body was translated 
by Archbishop Lanfranc, who laid his relics 
in a silver shrine, and gave a silver cross to 
stand above the feretory {Mecjutrum JRoffmse, 
p. 120). A Glastonbury tradition represents 
Paulinus as residing some time there, and as 
covering the ancient church of the house 
with lead (Will,. Malm. Be Antiquitatibus 
GlastoniiB, p. 300). Some of his bones and 
teeth were among the relics in York minster 
(^Eabne p. 161), and his name was in- 
serted in ^ Liber Yitse ’ of Durham (p. 7). 

[Bede’s Hist. Bed. ii. cc. 9, 12^14, 16-20 
PkgL Hist- Soc); Anglo-Saxon Chron. aun. 

€26, 63S, 644;, Alenin’s Carmen de SS. 


Ebor. 11. 135-6 ap. Historians of York, i. 363 
(Rolls Ser.),* Will.of Malmesbury’s Q-esta Pontiff, 
pp. 134, 211 (Rolls Ser.), and De Antiq. Ecd! 
Glast. ap. Gale’s Script!, iii. 300 ; Nennius, p. 54 
(Engl. Hist. Soc.); Ann. Carnbr. an. 626. ap, 
Mon. Hist. Brit. p. 832 ; Haddan and StubbM’s 
Eccl. Documents, i. 124, iii. 33, 76, 82, 83 ; 
Anglia Sacra, i. 164 ; Acta S3. Bollaud. Oct. v! 
102 sqq. ; Reg. Roffense, pp. 120, 124, ed. ThorDe; 
Fabric Rolls of York, p. 161, Liber V'tjs 
Dunelm. p. 7 (both SUrtees Soc.); Camden’s 
Britannia, col. 709 (ed. 1695) ; Whitaker’s 
Whalley, p. 60, and Loidis and Elmete, pp 299, 
300 ; Hodgson Hinde’s Hist, of Northumberland*, 
i. 77; Dugdale’s Monasticon, i. 162, vi. 1312; 
Bright’s Chapters of Early English Church 
Hist. pp. 65, 111—23, 123—30; Raine’s Fasti 
Ebor. up. 36-46, and his art. ‘ Paulinas ’ (20) in 
Diet. Cur. Biogr. iv, 248 ; Churton’s Early En •- 
lish Church, p. 56 ; Lingard’s Hist, of Englanc, 
i. 58 (ed. 1854).] W. H. 

E-A.IJLL, J AMES (1770-1808), politician, 
born at Perth in 1770, was the son of a 
tailor and clothier, a parentage with which 
he was often twitted in after life. He was 
educated at the university of St. Andrews, 
and placed with a writer to the signet at 
Edinburgh, but soon tired of legal life. At 
the age of eighteen he went out as a writer 
to India, in the ship of Sir Home Popham, 
and about 1790 settled at Lucknow. Within 
two years from his arrival he earned sufficient 
money to repay the cost of his outfit and to 
provide an annuity for his mother, then 
a widow. In 1801 he quitted Lucknow 
and came to England for a time, but re- 
turned again to India in the following year. 
He had now established an extensive busi- 
ness, and occupied such a prominent posi- 
tion in commercial life at Lucknow that he 
was sent to Lord Wellesley as a delegate of 
the traders in that city. For a time viceroy 
and merchant were on good terms, but they 
soon parted in anger. Pauli was a little 
man, of a * fiery heart,’ and in a duel in India 
with some one who taunted him with the 
meanness of his birth, he was so wounded 
as at the close of his life to lose the use of 
his right arm. In the latter part of 1804 he 
returned to England with the reputation 
of having amassed a lar-^e fortune. On his 
previous visit he had }een graciously re- 
ceived by the Prince of Wales, and he con- 
sidered himself one of the prince’s political* 
adherents, expecting in turn to receive the 
support of the Oarlton House party in his 
attack on Lord Wellesley. He was elected 
for the borough of Newtown, Isle of Wight, 
on 5 June 1£06, and before the month was 
out proceeded to move for papers relating 
to the dealings of Lord Wellesley with the 
nabob of Oudh. He had many friends, 
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among wliom was Windham, who introduced 
him to Cobhett in June 1805. It was un- 
derstood at that time that he was supported 
by the whigs and the prince ; but when the 
ministry of ^ the Talents’ was formed, it i 
was impossible for the new government, ’ 
which included Lord Grenville, to support 
him in his opposition to Wellesley, although 
Fox, Windham, and many of its leading 
members were in agreement with his views. 
The Prince of Wales thereupon urged him 
to desist from any further proceedings. 

PauU declined to adopt this suggestion, 
and spent the session of 1806 in moving for 
additional papers and in formulating his 
charges against the viceroy. The friends of 
Lord Wellesley tried in July 1806 to force 
his hand, but, through the interposition of 
Sir Samuel Pomilly, were prevented from 
carrying out their purpose. A dissolution of 
parliament intervened, and Pauli, having 
been disappointed in his expectation of ob- 
taining a seat for one of the prince’s boroughs, 
stood for Westminster against Sheridan and 
Sir Samuel Hood (November). The contest 
was animated. Sir Francis Burdett had met 
him at Cohhett's, and had introduced him 
to Home Tooke. Burdett had himself been 
asked to stand for Westminster, but declined 
in favour of Pauli, supporting him with all 
his influence and subscribing l,0d0^. towards 
the expenses of the contest. The poll lasted 
fifteen days, when Hood and Sheridan were 
elected. On one occasion, when the candi- 
dates were on the hustings, a stage was 
brought from Drury Lane, with four tailors 
seated at work, a live goose, and several 
cabbages. GUlray brought out several cari- 
catures, including (1) a view of the hustings 
in Co vent Garden ; (2) * the high-flying can- 
didate, little Pauli goose, mountin ■ mom a 
blanket' held by Ho(^ and Sheridan; 
(3) * the triumphal procession of little Pauli, 
the tailor, upon his new goose.’ The de- 
feated candidate, who poLed 4,481 votes, 
petitioned against the return, and the matter . 
came before the House of Commons on 
5 and 18 March 1807, whmi the allegations 
were voted ^ false and scandalous.’ 

Pauli stood again for Westminster at the 
election in May 1807 with even less suc- 
cess. Home Tooke, who had said to him 
one day, ‘ You are a bold man, and I am cer- 
tain you’ll succeed, only, as Cobbett says, 
keep yourself cool,’ was now estranged. 
Cobbett was still liis friend and highly 
^raised Mm m his ‘Political Register,’ on 
'3 May 1807, for the temptations which he 
had withstood ; but the time came when he 
remarked, ‘Pauli is too fond of the Bond 
Street set — ^has too great a desire to live 


amongst the great.’ Burdett had been ad- 
vertised by PauU as havin^; agreed to take 
the chair at a dinner at the ‘Grown and 
Anchor ’ at an early stage in these election 
proceedings, but he repudiated the alleged 
engagement, and a duel ensued at Coombe 
W ood, near Wimbledon, on 2 May 1807. On 
the second exchange of shots, insisted upon by 
Pauli, as Burdett declined to apologise, both 
were badly wounded. Gillray produced a 
caricature of the duel, and some ridicule was 
expressed over the circumstance that, through 
the absence of a medical officer and the lack 
of proper arrangements for carriages, both 
combatants were brought back to London in 
the same vehicle. At the close of the elec- 
tion Burdett and Lord Cochrane were at the 
head of the poU with 5,134 and 3,708 votes ‘ 
respectively, whUe PauU obtained only 269. 

Pauli neglected his wounds, and passed, 
after Ms duel, ‘ three months of dreadful 
suffering, without any hope, and almost with- 
out the possibility of recovery.’ His elec- 
tion expenses had exhausted his resoarces, 
and he was disappointed in Ms expectations 
of assistance from India. For some weeks 
he showed signs of mental derangement, hut 
Ms ruin was hastened by the loss of over six- 
teen hundred guineas at a gaming-house in 
Pall Mall on the night of ikprL 1808. On 
the next day he deliberately committed 
suicide, by piercing his right arm, and, when 
that did not effect his purpose, by catting 
Ms throat. He died at his house, Charles 
Street, Westminster, on 15 April 1808, and 
was buried at St. James’s, Piccadilly, on 
21 April. 

In 1806 a ‘ Lover of Consistency,’ no doubt 
Pauli himself, published ‘A Letter to the 
Right Hon. C. J. Fox,’ on his conduct unon 
the charges against Lord Wellesley- Che 
accusations brou 'ht against the Prince of 
Wales were repelled in 1806 in ‘A Letter to 
the Earl of iMoira.' After the duel with 
Burdett there appeared in the ‘Times’ a 
letter from Too^e, wMch was published 
separately ; and he also issued a pamphlet, 
©utitled ‘A Warning to the Electors of 
Westminsterfrom Mr. Home Tooke,’ allying 
that Pauli had thrust himself up<ni him ; but 
the accusation was rashly made, and easily 
dispelled in ‘ A Refutation of the Calumnies 
of Tohn Home Tooke, by James Pauli,’ 1807. 
In 1808 there came out * A Letter from Mr. 

, Pauli to Samuel Whitbread,’ in which he 
attribute*! the loss of Ms election for West- 
minster to the influence of that politician. 
His letter to Lord Folkestone on the impeach- 
ment* of the Marquis of Wellesley is in 
Gohbett’s ‘Political Register,’ on 25 Oct. 
1806 (pp- 648-56). The charges against that 
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viceroy were renewed in the House of Com- 
mons by Lord Folkestone on 9 March 1808, 
hut were negatived hy 182 votes to 31. 

Pauli was possessed of wonderful per- 
severance and ardour, and was an adept at 
mob oratory. He had acquired great know- 
ledge of Indian affairs, hut possessed little 
acquaintance with general matters. His zeal 
involved him in perpetual strife. A duel 
between him and a T/'estminster politician, 
called Elliot, was stopped by the authorities 
at the close of 1806. He was described by 
Jordan as ‘a dapper little fellow, touched 
with the smallpox, and dressed in blue coat 
and leather inexpressibles, the fashionable 
costume of the day* {Autohiogr. i. 95). 

[Wilson’s House of Commons, 1808, pp. 639- 
640; Gent. Mag. 1806 pt. ii. p. 1164, 1808 pt. 
i, pp. 373-4; Annual 3eg. 1808, pp. 151-2; 
Georgian Era, i. 563 ; Stephens’s Life of Horne 
Tooke, r. 317-19,367-8; Oldfield’s Representa- 
tive HisL. iv. 237 ; Redding’s Fifty Years, i. 85- 
86 ; Major Cartwright’s Life, pp. 343, 347 ; 
Roiuilly’s Life, ii. 153-5; Smith’s Cobbett, ii. 
15-16, 26-30, 33 ; Cobbett’s Political Reg. for 
1806; Hansard for 1805, 1806, and 1807 ; 
Pearce’s Lord Wellesley, ii, 428-44.' 

W. P. C. 

PAXJLTOlSr, ABRAHAM WALTER 
(1812-1876), politician and journalist, was 
son of Walter Paulton of Bolton, Lancashire, 
•where he was bom in 1 81 2, His family were 
Roman catholics, and he was sent to Stony- 
hurst College to he educated for the priest- 
hood. His views underwent a change, and 
on leaving college at the age of sixteen or 
seventeen he was apprenticed to a surgeon 
named Rainforth at Bolton. Ilis thirst for 
general information was strong, and he began 
to take a deep interest in the political topics 
of the day, especially in the com laws, taen 
begbning to excite attention. He availed 
himself of opportunities for addressing public 
meetings, anc soon became a good sneaker. 
In July 1838 be was in the Bolton Theatre 
when the appointed lecturer, on the corn 
laws, nroved himself unequal to the task 
set be:ore him. Paulton was induced to 
mount the stage, and succeeded in c uieting 
the turbulent audience hy undertaxing to 
lecture on the same subject the followin'* 
w^k- The promised lecture was delivered, 
and proved a brilliant success ; and one of 
the consequences of this incident was the 
abandonment of the medical profession for 
politics. He was soon afterwards introduced 
to Oobden, and engaged bimself as a lecturer 
for the Anti-Cbm-Law League. He was 
caOed away from this work in April 1839 to 
e^t thej' Anti-Oom-Law Circular * (changed 
to* Anld-Bread-Tax Circulax * in, April 1841), 


the earliest organ of the league, and pub- 
lished in Manchester. This was succeeded 
in September 1843 hy the * League* news- 
paper, which had its headquarters in London, 
whither Paulton removed in order to un- 
dertake the editorship. The operations of 
the league were brought to a close in 1840 
by the repeal of the corn laws, and in 1848 
Paulton returned to Manchester, and, in con- 
junction with Henry Rawson, purchased the 
* Manchester Times,* a newspaper represent- 
ing the views of the more advanced section 
of the liberal party, with which afterwards 
was amalgamated the * Manchester Ex- 
aminer,’ the style of the japer being thence- 
forth the ‘ Examiner anc Times.’ This was 
conducted by Paulton from 1848 to 1854. 
In the latter year he married the daughter 
of James Mellor of Liverpool, and from’ that 
time resided in London, or at his country 
house, Boughton Hall, Surrey. In his re- 
tirement he still took the same deep interest 
in public questions, and remained on terms 
of close intimacy with Oobden, John Bright, 
and other old associates. He was a man of 
great ability, deeply versed in political ques- 
tions and the philosophy of politics, and in 
later years was keenly interested in the pro- 
gress of physical inquiry. He was a conver- 
sationalist of the first order. His writings, 
consisting mainly of newspaper articles, have 
not been collected. 

He died at Boughton Hall, Surrey, on 
6 June 1876, leaving a son and a daughter, 
and was buried at Kensal Green cemetery. 

[Manchester Examiner and Times, 12 June 
1876; Prentice’s Anti-Corn-Law League, 1853, 

i. 64 et seq. ; Morley’s Life of Oobden, 188 1 , i. 408, 

ii. 389, 395, 409, 411, 467, 458, 472 ; Ashworth’s 
Recollections of Oobden, p. 35 ; Smith’s Life of 
John Bright, 1881, i. 131, 133 ; Somerville’s Free 
Trade and the League,! 863, ii. 482.] C. W. S. 

PAUPER, HERBERT (d. 1217), bishop 
of Salisbury. [See Poor.] 

PAUPER, ROGER (/. 1135), judge. 
[See Roobr.] 

PAVELEY, Sir WALTER (1319- 
1375), soldier, was son of Walter de Paveley 
by Maud, daughter and heiress of Stephen 
Burghersh, elder brother of Bartholomew 
Burghersh (c?. 1355) [q, v.], and Henry 
Burghersh [q. v.], bishop of Lincoln. Several 
families of the name of Paveley occur as 
holding lands in Northamptonshire, Kent, 
Somerset, and Wiltshire, during the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries (cf. Hardy, CaL 
Hot Claus.; MAifOX) FormulareAnglieanum^ 
p. 424 ; Hoard, mst of Wiltshire, West- 
3 ury, p. 3). The family to which Walter 
belonged seems to have been connected with 
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the two former counties {Cal. Inquis. post Sir William Panele ; this is no douhfc an 
morteon, ii. 1, 347; Bkidoes, Northampton- error (cf. Holls of Parliament, iL 424, for a 
shire, i. 286). During the reign of Edward II reference to Sir Walter de Panely in 1327). 
the heads both of the W^iltshire and Kentish f Froissart, ed, Kervyn de Letienhove; Ash' 

families were called Walter. Walter de Order of the Garter, p. 708; Peltz’s 

Paveley of Korthamptonshire sided with Memorials of the Order of the Garter, ~>'p. 6—9, 
Thomas of Lancaster, and was taken 93—5 j other authorities quoted,] C. Ii. K. 
prisoner at Boroughbridge in 1322. He was 

M.P. for Kent in 1324 {Pari. Writs, iii. PAVEK, "WILLIAM (1802-1871), 
1266). He had acquired lands in Kent genealogist, bom in 1802, was in 1867 act- 
through his marriage (cf. Hasted, Hist, of ing as registrar of births and deaths at 
Kent, ii. 314), and died in 1327, when his 4 Kougier Street, York (White, Directory 
son was seven years old. The youngerW alter for North and Hast Pidings, 1867, 1 . 425). 
de Paveley is mentioned as cefencant in an He died at Eishworth Street, Wakefeld, on 
assize of novel disseizin in 1340 ( Year Book, 1 June 1871, aged 69 (register f deaths at 
13-14 Edward IH, p. 304). On 8 July 1341 Somerset House). 

he was returned as heir of his uncle, Henry Paver’s method of genealo^cal construc- 
Burghersh. He served under his uncle Bar- tion caused his pedigrees to be condemned 
tholomew in Brittany in 1342 and 1345, and as worthless by genealogists of repute, 
was present with Sir Walter de Manny [q.v.] Consequently he never received any en- 
at Rennes in 1342 (Fboissaet, iv. 12). In couragement to publish his poEections; but 
1343 he was serving in Gascony {ih. iv, 218), he sought to attract attention to them in 
and took part in the campaign of 1346, when a pamphlet caEed ‘Pedigrees of Fpiilies 
he was one of the prince’s counsellors at - of the City of York, from a Manuscript en- 
Crepy {%b. v. 35-6). In 1347 he was with his titled “ The Heraldic Visitations of York- 
cousin Bartholomew Burghersh at Calais, shire consolidated,”’ 8vo, York, 1842, and 
and in 1349 took part in the campaign in by a list of Yorkshire pedigrees in his pos- 
Gascony. In 1350 he was chosen one of the session, furnished to the ‘ New ^ England 
first knights-companions of the order of the Historical and Genealogical Register ’ for 
Garter (Geoffrey ib Baker, p. 109, ed. July ^ 1857 (pp.^ 259-71). He also issued 
Thompson). La 1351 he served under Henry part L of ‘ Original Genealogical Abstracts 
of Lancaster at sea. In 1356 he was in of the Wills of Individuals of Noble and 
Gascony, and in 1358 in Brittany. ^ His Ancient Families now or formerly resident 
cousin Bartholomew Bur hersh appointed in the County of York, with Notes,’ 4to, 
him his executor in 1369, and left him* a Sheffield, 1830, the contents of which were 
standing cup gilt and a suit of armour, to- superseded by the four volumes of ‘ Testa- 
gether with some of his Kentish estates menta Eboracensia,’ printed by the Surtees 
(Hasted, Hist, of Kent, i. 83, iL 190). Pave- Society. ^ ^ 

ley occurs in the wardrobe accounts down In 1874 Paver’s extensive collections relat- 
tol375 as receiving the customary robe as ingto Yorkshire were acquired by the trustees 
a knight of the Garter. The Black Prince of the British Museum, where theyjare cata- 
gave hTTn a nouche adorned with pearls and logued as Additional MSS. 29644^-703. His 
diamonds in 1346, and a charger called consolidation of the Yorkshire ‘ Yisitations’ of 
Morel More when in Normandy in 1349 1584, 1612, and 1666, containing about nine 
{Archmologm, xxxi. 149). Paveley died on hundred pedigrees, occupies three folio 
28 June 1375, and was buried in the church volumes, and is indexed. But by far the 
of the Blackfriars, London. By his wife, most valuable portion of the Paver MBS. is 
who belonged to the fanuly of St- Philibert the tran^ripts of marriage licenses, _ eom- 
(cf. Bridges, Northamptonshire, i. 286), he mencing in 1667, formerly preserved in the 
had two sons : Edward, who died on 7 Dec. ' registry of York, as the originals have dis- 
1375, and Walter, who perished with Sir appear^. These transcripts havebeenprmted, 
John Arundell (d. 1379) [q. v.] in December with notes, by the Rev. C. B. Norcliffe in 
1379 (Froissart, ed. Reynaud, ix. all), and the ‘Yorkshire Archaeological and Topo- 
whose wiU, dated 21 Nov. 1379, was proved graphical Journal,’ beginning in voL vii. ; 
on 20 April 1380 {Testamenta Vetusfa, p. but it is to be regretted that Paver has not 
1 09). Neither of his sons left any children, given the day of the month as well as the 
Pa veley’s arms, ‘azure a cross flory or,’ ap- year. His son, Per^ W oodroffe Paver, also 
pear in the thirteenth stall on the prince’s an industrious antiquary, made ‘ Extracts 
side at Windsor (cf. Pari. Writs, ii. 198). from his Father’s Yorkshire Collections,’ 
Froissart refers to him as Sir W^illiam Pen- 1852 ( Addit. MS. 29^2, f. 49) ; ‘ Extracts 
jdtil, and Stow (An 7 iales, p. 390) calls him out of Torre’s MSS. at York,’ 1848 (Addit. 
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MS. 29689) ; and a useful general ‘ Index to 
York Collections^ (Addit. MS. 29G91). 

^Notes and Qneries, 3rd ser. ii. 387, 6th ser. 
i. 360, X. 248, 336, 8th ser. viii. 444 ; Cat. of 
Addit. MSS, Brit.Miis. (8vo, 1877), n. 687-93, 
cf. Addit MS. 24873, f. 29.] G. G. 

PAXTON, GEOEGE (1762-1837), Scot- 
tish secession divine, bom 2 April 1762, at 
Ealgourie, a hamlet in the parisn of Bolton, 
East Lothian, was eldest son of William 
Paxton, a joiner or house carpenter, and his 
wife, Jean Milne. Soon after George’s birth 
his parents removed first to Melrose, and 
thence to Makexstoun, near Kelso and the 
Tweed. The picturesqueness of the place 
Paxton portrays in his poem ^ The Villager.’ 
The neighbouring laird, Sir Hay McDougal, 
colonel of the Scots Greys, became interested 
in the family, and young Paxton was edu- 
cated under his eye at the parish school of 
Makerstoim. He subsequently went to E elso, 
learning Latin and Greek, and, after a short 
experience as a carpenter, entered Edin- 
burgh University, hut left without a de- 
gree ; went to Alloa in 1784 to study divinity 
under William Moncrieff, and 'became a 
firm seceder.’ 

On 17 March 1788 he was licensed to 
preach by the associate presbytery of Edin- 
burgh, and his eloquence was at once recog- 
nised. He received calls from three churches 
almost simultaneously, viz., Greenlaw, Oraig- 
end, and the united congregations of Eii- 
maurs and Stewarton. 3y decision of the 
synod he accepted the call of the last-named 
congregations 12 Aug. 1789, and took up his 
abode at Stewarton. 

After a few years the two congregations, 
at the advice of Paxton, separated, and Bal- 
mauns was assigned to him. Owing to a 
hepatic malady, he was soon forced to re- 
sign pastoral duty for seven years, and on 
his recovery the general associate synod 
elected him professor of divinity in 1 807. He 
removed to Edinburgh, but disa^eements 
with the ma; ority of his co-religionists on 
the subject of the union between the synod 
and the burgher seceders led to his resignation 
of his professorship and his withdrawal from 
the associate synod in 1820 "see McCrie, 
Thomas, D.D.] He thereupon jecame castor 
to a bo^ of sympatkisers who secedec with 
him, in a vacant chapel adjacent to the Grass- 
market under Castle Hill. A new church was 
afterwards built in Infirmary Street, which 
his eloquence soon filled, and he and his con- 
gjegatmn effected a union with the constitu- 
tional presl^yteiw of seceders to which Dr. 
lfo0^ bel<mged,and thus formed the new 
styled the Associate Synod of 

- ¥ 


Original Seceders. Paxton was chosen to 
the professorship of divinity in the united 
body, but still exercised his function as 
pastor. Before entering the new connection 
he had espoused the cause of national esta- 
blishments in religion, and, when the question 
began to he heavily debated, continued to de- 
fend them. Some time after he was made 
honorary D.D, of St. Andrews University. 
He died on 9 April 1837, and was buried in 
the West Kirk burying-ground. In 1790 Pax- 
ton married Elizabeth Armstrong (d. 1800), 
a daughter of a manufacturer in Kelso, By 
her he had two sons and three daughters (cf. 
Villager f p. 301). 

^ Paxton’s only surviving son, George, prac- 
tised medicine in India, and acquired con- 
siderable reputation. Paxton’s second wife, 
Margaret Johnstone, daughter of a farmer in 
Berwick, survived him. A portrait of Paxton, 
in oils, belongs to the Eev. W, Macleod, the 
present minister of Paxton’s ckiuch in Edin- 
burgh. 

Besides two sermons, Paxton wrote : 1* 'An 
Inquiry into the Obligation of Religious 
Covenants upon Posterity,’ 1801, Edinburgh. 

2. ' Letters to the Rev. W, Taylor on Heal- 
ing the Divisions in our Churcb,’ 1802. 

3. 'The Villager, and other Poems,’ Edin- 
burgh, 1818. 4. ' Illustrations of the Holy 
Scriptures in Three Parts ; (1) from the Geo- 
graphy of the East, (2) from the Natural His- 
tory of the East, (3) from the Customs of 
Ancient and Modern Nations,’ Edinburgh, 
1819, 2vols.; 3rd edit. Edinburgh, 4 vols. 
1841-3. 6. ' The Sin and Danger of circu- 
lating the Apocrypha in connexion with the 
Holy Scriptures, with a brief statement of 
what is known concerning the Authors of 
the Apocryphal Books,’ Edinburgh, 1828, 
2nd edit. 

[BriefMemoirhy theBev. John Mitchell, D.D., 
Glasgow, prefixed to vol. i. of the 1843 edition 
of the Bih-e Illustrations; Colburn's Biogr. Diet, 
of Living Authors, 1816; Reuss’s Das gelelirte 
England; Autobiogra fiiical Memoranda in Pax- 
ton’s Poems ; information kindly furnished by the 
Rev. W. Macleod.] W. A. S. 

PAXTON, JAMES (1786-1860), surgeon 
and medical writer, was born in London on 
11 Jan. 1786, He was admitted M.R.O.S., 
London, IBMarch 1810, and was created M.Di 
of St. Andrews 1845. For a time he acted as 
an army surgeon, but in 1816 took a practice 
at LongB uckley , N orthamptonshire. Thence 
he removed to Oxford in 1821, where he had 
considerable success as a general practitioner. 
He was assistant-surgeon to the Oxfordshire 
militia. In 1843 he removed to a practice at 
Rugby. A small estate was hequefithed to 
him in 1868 at Ledwell, a hamlet of the parish 
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of Sandford St. Martin, seventeen miles from 
Oxford. There he died, at his residence, 
Led well House, after a very short illness, on 
12 March 1860, and was buried in the church- 
yard at Sandford. He married Miss Anna 
Grifiin, who died in 1864, and one of his two 
daughters married the Rev. Henry Highton, 
headmaster of Cheltenham College. 

Paxton was a man of strong religious 
feeling's, and was hi^My esteemed by his 
friends and -)atients. His writings had much 
success. Tneir titles are : 1. * Specimen of 
an Introduction to the Study of Human 
Anatomy,^ 1830. 2. *An Introduction to 
the Study of Human Anatomy,’ London, 
1831, 8vo, 2 vols.; new edit. 1841. This 
book was republished in America, .where it 
went through three editions, 3. ^ The Medi- 
cal Friend ; or Advice for the Preservation 
of Health,’ Oxford, 1 843. 4. * Living Streams, 
or Illustrations of the Natural History and 
various Diseases of the Blood,’ London, 8vo, 
1855, He contributed ‘ A Case of Scirrhous 
Pylorus and Mortification of the Stomach’ 
to the ‘Edinburgh Medical and Surgical 
Journal,’ xv. 328, and edited Paley’s ‘Na- 
tural Theology,’ with ‘a series of plates 
and explanatory notes,’ Oxford, 1826, 8vo, 
2 vols. 

Marshalls Account of Sandford; Rugby 
Advertiser, March 1860 ; information from 
Librarian of Royal College of Surgeons; 
Lowndes’s Bibl. Man.] E, H. M, 

PAXTON, JOHN (d. 1780), painter, 
appears to have been of Scottish origin, and 
to have been a student in Foulis’s art 
academy at Glasgow. He subsecuently 
studied at Rome. He was one of tne ori- 
ginal members of the Incorporated Society 
of Artists, and signed their declaration roil 
in 1766. In that year he sent to their ex- 
hilntion from Rome ‘Samson in Ihstress.’ 
In 1769 and 1770 he exhibited portraits at 
the Royal Academy, and in the latter year 
settled in Charlotte Street, Rathhone Piace^ 
where he had considerable practice as a 
portrait-painter. He continued to exhibit 
with the Society of Artists, of which he 
was director in 1776, sending chiefly poi^ ' 
traits, but also scriptural, classical, and his- 
torical subjects. Subsequently he received 
some commissions to paint portraits in India, 
and went there about 1776. He died at 
Bombay in 1780. Paxton painted a portrait 
of Signorina Zamperini as ‘ Cechina.’ A por- 
trait by him oJ his fellow-pupil, James 
Tassie [q. v.J is in the Scottish National 
Portrait Gallery at Edinburgh. Paxton is 
alluded to in John Langhoine’s ‘ Fables of 
Flor%’ 177L 


Redgrave’s Diet, of Artists; Pye’s Patronage 
of British Art; Catalogues of the Soc. of Artists, 
Royal Academy, &c.3 L. C. 

PAXTON, Sib JOSEPH (1801-1865), 
gardener and architect, bom at MUton- 
Bryant, near Wohum, Bedfordshire, 3 Aug. 
1801, was son of a small farmer of that place. 
He was educated at Woburn .grammar 
school, and when fifteen was placed under 
his elder brother John, then gardener to Sir 
Gregory Page-Turner, at Battlesden Park, 
near Woburn. Two years later he was ap- 
prenticed to William Griffin, a sHlfal fruit- 
grower, gardener to Samuel Smith of Wood- 
hall Park, Watton, Hertfordshire. In 1821 
he returned as gardener to Battlesden, and 
there constructed a large lake. In 1823 he 
was for a brief period in the service of the 
Duke of Somerset at Wimbledon. But when, 
in the same year, the Horticultural Society 
leased the Chiswick gardens from the Duke 
of Devonshire, and engaged in reconstructing 
them, Paxton, to improve himself, obtained 
employment there in the arboretum. He 
became foreman in 1824, but in 1826 was on 
the point of startini* for America in hopes of 
betteriii^ his condition, as he was only earn- 
ing eighteen shillings' a week. His trim, 
manly, and intelligent bearing had, however, 
attracted the attention of the Duke of Devon- 
shire, who was then president of the Horticul- 
tural Society ; and he was appointed superin- 
tendent of the gardens at Chatsworth. In 
1829 the woods werealsoplaced under his care, 
and between 1832 and 1836 he superintended 
the erection of the' stove, greenhouse, and 
orchid-hou^, the formation of a magnificent 
arboretum — ^the cc^t of 'which was entirely 
defrayed from the sale of timber cleared off its 
site — andthemakingofmanyestateroads. In 
• 1836 he began the erection of the great con- 
servatory, three hundred feet in length, which 
was completed in 2840, and form^ in some 
respe<^ the model for the Gimt exhibition 
building of 1851. Ebving now been received 
into the duke’s intimate friendship, he was 
Invited to accompany him on a tour in the 
west England ; in 1838 they visited Swit- 
zerland, Italy, Greece^ Turkey, Asia Minor, 
Malta, Spain, and F<^tugalf an^ in 1840 
th^ went tc^th^ to the duke’s estate at 
lismore. Between 1839 and 1841 Paxton 
remodelled the village of Edensor, near 
Chatsworth, and his 1^ great constructive 
work there was the f<Mmtains, the largest of 
which is 267 feet in heig^ht. In 1849 he 
was successful in flowering the ^Victoria 
regia ’ water-lily for the first time in Europe. 
In 1850, after 233 other plans for the Indus- 
trial exhdbition had been rejected, one pre- 
pared by Paxton in nine days was accepted. 
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He iad only decided to compete at tlie last PAXTON, PEIEK {d. 1711), medical 
moment On the successful completion of ynter and pamphleteer, was admitted to the 
SThtdldin-T in the following year, he was de^ee of M.D.^er W at Pemhro^ 

tathtel between 1863andl854hesuperm- College, Cambridge, m 1687 His name does 
™Sed the re-erection of his Crystal Palace not appearin the admission-book of Pembroke 
at Sydenham, becoming director of the gar- College, and he ma,y have come from Oxlord 
dens there but he did not abandon the con- for an ad mndem, degree. In 1/04 he lived 
tol of the Duke of Devonshire’s Derbyshire in Beaufort Street, London. His last work, 
State. His organised corps of navvies at ‘ Specimen Physico-me^cum is posthumous, 
Svtoham led iSm to suggest to the I'ovem- and the bookseller spealisof the author as re- 

nient the formation of the army works cojTjs cently dead. P^ton wrote . 1. An Essay 
durin 'theCrimeanwar, and the organisation concerning the Body of Man, wherein its 
nrovec. of considerable utHity. In 1864 Changes or Diseases, are consider d and the 
“^axton was elected member of parliament OperatiMS, of Medicines observed, London, 
for Coventry in the liberal interest, and eon- 1701. , This work, which traces all diseases to 
tinuedto represent that borough until his thefluids in the body, w(.s reviewedin ‘His- 
deatE He was also largely enga ;ed in rail- to^ of the Works ol^e Learned for March 
way management, being an exceLentman of 1/ 01 (^iii. 177-83). 3. 1 he Grounds of Physick 
business, anddesi ned many important build- examined, and ^e Reasons the Abuses 
inas, including Baron Rothschild’s mansion prov’d to be different from what have been 
^Ferrieres. Paxton died at his residence, usually assign’d ; in answer to a Letter from 
Pn,.kb;i1s, Sydenham, on 8 June 1866. In the ingenious Dr. G., London, 1703, 8vo ; an 
1827 liG married Sarali Bown. He became attack on apotbecaries. 3. A. Discouise con-* 
a feUow of the Horticultural Society in ceming the Nature, Ad vantage, and Improve- 
1836, and was afterwards vice-president; he ment of Trade, with some Considerations why 
was fellow of the Linnean Society in the charges of the Poor doand will increase, 

1833, and received the Russian order of St. London, 1704 (a sensible and remarkable ex- 
yiadimir in 1844. His name was comme- position of laissezfcdre). 4. ‘A Scheme for 
morated bv Lindley in the genus Paxtonia Jnion between England and Scotland, with 
amon ■ orchids; but this name is not re- Advantages to both Kingdoms, London, 170tx 
tainec by botanists. 6- ‘ A Directory Physico-medioal, composed 

He edited: 1. With Joseph Harrison, for the Use and Benefit ot all such as design 
‘The Horticultural Register and General to study and practise the Art of Physics, 
HT.gjvina/ 1832-6, 6 voE. 8vo. 2. ‘The wherein proper Methods and Rules are pre- 
Magazine of Botany and Register of Flower- scribed for the better understanding of that 
ing Plants,’ 1834-48, 15 vols. 8vo. 3. ‘ Pax- Art, and Catalogues of such Authors ex- 
ton’s Magazine of Gardening and Botany/ bibited as are necessary to be consulted by 
1849, 8vo. 4. With John Lindley, ‘ Pax- all young Students/ London, 1707. 6. ‘Spect- 
ton’s Flower Garden/ 1860-3, 3 vols. 4to, men Pbysico-medicum de corpore bumano 
of which seven numbers, containing 112 pp., et ejus morbis : or an Essay conceniing the 
were reissued by A. Murray in. 1873-4, and Knowledge and Cure of most Diseases aliect- 
a second edition, recast by T, Baines, was ing Human Bodies, to annex d a 

issued in 3 vols. 4to in 1882-4. 6. With short Account of Salivation and the use of 

the help of Lindley, ^A Botanical Pocket Mercury, with a copious Index/ London, 
Rif'.tin'narv’ 1^4.0. Rvn. nf whiftli sAfinrid 1711. ‘Dostbuinous : an expansion by Paxton 


01 me lounaers oi me uraraeners unronicie 'orexenea uu ua-ve uuiucu. 

in 1841. His chief independent work was have done so’ {Bistory of tTie Works of the 

‘A Practical Treatise on the Cultivation of Learned^ xiii. 97). 

the Dabba/ 1838, 8vo, wMcb was trans- [Paxton’s Tracts in the Brit. Mus. ; Luard's 
lated into French, with an introduction by Gyad. Cantabr,; information kindly supplied by 
Jussieu; into German, with an introduc- tiioRev. 0. E. Soarle, master of Pembro-ce.] 
tion by Alexander von Humboldt ; and into 

Swedish. PAXTOK, STEPHEN (1735-1787), 

[J. Payue Colliet m Notes aud Queries, 1865, Zjoloncellist apd composer, yas born m 173E 
quoting a manuscript biography by the Duke of played principal parts at ora 
Devonshire; Gardeners’ Gbroniele, 1866, p. 654; and sweet tone on the 

Jouiml of Horticulture, 1865, viii. 446, with violoncello, together with bis ;;udgment in 
engraved portrait; Geat. Mag. 1865, ii. 247- accompanying, was praised by Burney. In 
249.] G. s. B. 1780 Paxton was a professional member of 
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tlie Catch Clah, and the following part-songs 
by him gained prizes: ‘How sweet, how 
fresh this vernal day,^ 1779 ; ‘ Round the hap- 
less ^dre’surn/ 1781 j ‘ Ye Muses, inspire 
me,’ a catch, 1783; ‘Blest Power,’ 1734; 
‘ Come, oh come,’ 1785. He wrote masses 
in D and in G, and motets for the Roman 
catholic church, to which he belonged ; and 
composed also pieces for his instrument, and 
sold his music at 29 Titchfield Street, London. 
Paxton died at Brompton Row on 18 Aug. 
1787, aged 52, leaving a widow, whom, in his 
will, he recommended to practise worlrs of 
charity. Paxton himself was respected for 
‘his exemplary virtues and universal charity’ 
(Gent. Mag. 1787, ii. 837). He was buried 
in Old St. Pancras churchyard. 

Paxton published : 1. ‘ Six Solos for the 
Violoncello,’ 1780. 2. ‘Eight Duets for 
Violin and Violoncello.’ 3. ‘ Six easy Solos 
for Violoncello or Bassoon.’ 4. ‘ Pour Duets 
for Violin and Violoncello, with two Solos.’ 
5. ‘ A Collection of Glees ’ (his own, nine- 
teen altogether). 6. ‘Twelve easy Lessons 
for a Violoncello and Bass.’ Many of Paxton’s 
glees are included in ‘ Ladies’ Amusement,’ 
1791, vols. i. and ii. ; and in Warren’s ‘ Col- 
lection of Catches ; ’ and the two masses were 
printed in Webhe’s volume of ‘Masses,’ 
1792; other sacred music of Paxton’s has 
been arranged by Butler and Robinson. 

To Paxton’s brother, William Paxtoit 
(Ji. 1780), another violoncello-player and 
composer of glees, has been ascribed the glee, 
‘ Breathe soft, ye winds,’ which appears in 
Stephen Paxton’s collection. William Paxton 
gained prizes at the Catch Club for two 
canons, ‘ 0 Lord, in Thee,’ 1779 ; and ‘ O Is- 
rael, trust in the Lord,’ 1780. 

[Grove’s Diet. ii. 677, &c. ; Barney’s Hist. iv. 
677; Eoffe’s Tomb-seeker, p. 35.] L. M. M. 

PAYE, HEISTRY (/. 1405-1415), sea 
captain, appears to have belonged to Poole. 
In 1403 he was sent to Calais to aid in settling 
some Flemish claims, and in August 1404 he 
was directed to prepare to meet a threatened 
French invasion. In 1405 he was associated 
with Lord Berkeley in command of a fleet 
levied for the defence of the Channel, with 
the special object of preventing the French 
from sending assistance to Owen Glen- 
dower. They succeeded in landing a strong 
body of men in Milford Haven, but there 
their fleet was attacked by the English 
under Berkeley and Paye, and fifteen of 
their ships burnt. A strong reinforcement 
which was being sent to the French in W ales 
was met at sea, and fourteen ships laden 
with military stores were captured. Paye 
afterwards ravaged the coast of France, and 


is said to have brought home 120 vessels 
laden with iron, salt, oil, and wine. The 
French soon obtained assistance from Spain, 
and a combined squadron of French and 
Spanish galleys came into the Channel, So 
far as can be made out from the confused gso- 
graphy, they sacked Looe, judged Falmouth 
too strong, were beaten ofi* from Plymouth, 
an d again from Portland. They then came to 
P oole, which the Spanish chronicler describes 
as belonging to a knight called Arripay — 
Harry Paye — ^who scours the seas as a cor- 
sair with many ships. This ‘ AjMipay canie 
often upon the coast of Castile, and carried 
away many ships ; he scoured the channel of 
Flanders, so that no vessel could pass that 
way without being taken; he burnt Gijon 
and Finisterre, and carried off the famous 
and most holy crucifix from Santa Maria de 
Finisterre, and much more damage he did in 
Castile, taking many prisoners, and exacting 
ransoms ; and though other armed ships came 
there from England, he it was who came 
oftenest.’ In reven 'e for Paye’s ravages in 
Castile, the Spaniarcs now resolved to land 
and bum Poole ; hut after a sharp fight, in 
which a brother of Paye was s7.am, they 
were driven back to their sbipa. They after- 
wards went to the Isle of Wight, and, meet- 
ing no good success there, returned to France. 
Paye’s ^ighthood seems to have been con- 
ferred on him by the Spanish chronicler. 
On 19 July 1414 he was paid eight marks 
for going to Calais to report on tlie state of 
the garrison. 

' [Southey’s Naval Hist. ii. 15, 16, 27 (quoting 
Oronica del Conde D. Nero Nino) ; Nicolas’s 
Royal Navy, ii. 374-81, 463; Annales Hen- 
rici 17, pp. 386-8, 415; Walsingham’s Hist, ii. 
272-5, and his Ypodigma, pp. 416, 421 ; Cap- 
grave’s Chron. p. 292; Rymer’s Fcedera, viii. 
304; Nicolas’s Privy Council* i. 234; Wylie’s 
Heniy lY passim.] J. E. L. 

PAYE, RICHARD MORTON (d 1821), 
painter, is stated to have been hom at Bot- 
7oy (P) iu Ketit. His name first appears in 
1773, when he was living in London, and 
sent two portraits in oil and two models in 
wax to the Royal Academy. He continued 
' to exhibit there not infrequently during the 
following years up to 1798, sending pon- 
traits, miniatures, and small figure su ejects. 
He also exhibited at the Society of Artists 
in 1783. He had some skill as a modeller 
and chaser, which accounts for a certain 
sculpturesque feeling in his pictures. Paye 
especially excelled in painting children, both 
as single portraits and in groups. A number 
of these were engraved by John Young 
[q. V.], who did much to assist the painter. 
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V. Green, J. R. Smith, W. Ward, R. Pollard, 
and otliers, and are valuable, because truth- 
ful records of child-life in Paye’s day. Paye 
•was greatly helped in early life by the Rev. 
Joseph Holden Potts, vicar of Kensington 
and archdeacon of Middlesex, who purchased 
many of his works. Subsequently he was 
patronised by Dr. J ohn W olcot (Peter Pindar) 
_q. V.], who did much to promote Paye’s 
success as a painter, until a breach took place 
between them. When left to his own re- 
sources Paye quickly sank into poverty and 
neglect, and was eventually crippled by ill- 
ness, though he continued painting after 
losmg the use of his right arm. He received 
assistance from the artists’ benevolent fund, 
but died quite forgotten and neglected in 
December 1821. At the exhibition of A 
Century of British Art (Grosvenor Gallery, 
1888-9) a picture was lent by Sir John 
Neeld, bart., representing a candle-light 
scene (a style in which Paye especially ex- 
celled), with a portrait of the artist engraving 
a portrait. A picture by Paye of an interior, 
■with an old woman at work, was once sold 
as a fine Netherlandish work, and another 
picture, * The Widow^s Cruse,’ was not only 
sold, but even exhibited in a well-known 
picture -dealer’s shop as the work of Velasquez. 
A portrait of Paye, engraved from a drawing 
by himself, accompanies a memoir of him in 
Arnold’s ‘Library of the Fine Arts.’ Paye 
appears to have had a son (0. W, Paye) and 
a daughter, who both painted miniatures, 
and were exhibitors at the Royal Academy 
from 1798 to 1808. 


[^noHs Library of the Fine Arts, iii. 05 ; 
Ked^yes Diet, of Artists; Catalogues of the 
Jxoyal Academy, Society of Artists, dsc.] L. C. 

PAYNE. [See also Pain and Paine*] 

PAYNE, GEORGE (1781-1848), con- 
ditional diTme, born at Stow-on-the- 
Wold, Gloucestershire, on 17 Sept. 1781, was 
yoim^est son of Alexander Payie, a cooner. 

Dyer of Bampton. Clbe 
tetter, who was a churchman, in early life 
turned baptist after hearing the sermons of 

T 7 OT w Kngworth, and in 

1783 oecme the baptist preacher to the 

chnreh of Wdgrave, Northamptonshire. Two 

^ later (June 1786) he baptised his own 
wife, and revived ordination on 6 July 
Along wia Fuller and Carey be was a 

A ^ S'® ^?**®*^ Missionary Society. 

Fame died on 13 /eb. 18lk 

TIE’ ® pastorate at Walgravl 

years- His wife died on 
1814, ^;eA 71. There is a tablet to 
'thte meawy m Walgiaye church. 


' ilf-j/ 


George went to school at 

subsequently at the Northampton academy 

He entered Hoxton academy to study for 
the ““Wiomiliat ministry in Iboaf and 
on 13 Ajril 1604 ho was elected, with 

Glasgow scholar on the 
Dr. Vilhams trust. Tto two proceeded to 
Glasgow Umversi^ together (Memoir, of 
mrnM Wikm, p-,. 276, 276, 279- 
Merrmr, of Jo,eph I^ktcher, p. 4?; 
1 ayne graduated M. A. in the spring of 1807 

p07, a daughter of Alexander Gibbs, a com 
factor, and member of the Scottish church. 
Hoxton. Fora year he acted as assistant 
minister to Edward Parsons of Leeds. On 
-8 Aug. 1808 ho accented an invitation to 
become George Lamoert’s permanent co- 
adjutor at Hull. Terminating his engage- 
ment at Hull on 14 June 1813, Payne was 
ordained at Edinburgh on the following 
J July, and entered on his pastorate of a 
congregation of soceders who had divided 
m)m ^ames Alexander Haldane [O- v.* in 
March 1808 on the latter’s rexiouncing infant 

Damai'd’s rooms, 
Ihistle Street, Edinburgh. A new chapel 

was built for Payne in Albany Street, and 

^^®re he laboured 
till 18..3. While m IMinburgh he contri- 
buted to congrogationalist literature, and 
assisted m the foundation of the Edinburgh 
Itinerant Society and the Congregational 
Union of Scotland. 

,, Scotland to become 

theological tutor of the Blackburn academy, 
Hie precursor of the present Lancashire 
Independent College, For the first two or 
mee years of his residence in Blackburn 
I ayne also acted as pastor to a con^rega- i 
tional church wliich mot in Mount Street 
(JSvanff. Mag. 1823). On 18 Nov. 1828 he 
received the degree of honorary LL.D. from 
the university of Glasgow on the occasion 
of the publication of his ‘Elements of 
Mental and Moral Science#’ 

‘Payne left Blackburn to become theo- 
logical tutor to the western academy on 
its Removal from Axminster to Exeter 
1 July 1829, In 1888 he was chosen chair- 
^ Congregational UnionofEngland 
and Wales. In 1844 he preached the eleventh 
senes of the congregational lectures initiated 
by the_ committee of the conrregational 
library m Bloomfield Street, Finsjury, His 
courae of eight lectures was published in 
ttie following year under the title ‘ On the 
Doctrine of Jriginal Sin.’ 

In January 1846 the western college was 
^moved from Exeter to a site between 
Devonport and Plymouth. In April 1848 . 
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lie visited Scotland as the delegate from the 
Congregational Union of England and "Wales. 
He died on 19 June 1848, after preaching at 
Mount Street Chapel, Devonport. He was 
buried on 27 June at Emma Place chapel, 
Stonehouse, in the grave of his wife, who nad 
died on 25 Oct. 1847. 

Payne’s writings prove him to have had 

‘a genuine gift for metaphysical speculation. 
He wrote, apart from sermons and short 
tracts: 1. ‘ Bemarks upon the Moral Influ- 
ence of the Grospel upon Believers, and on 
the Scrbtural Manner of ascertaining our 
State be'ore God,’ Edinburgh, 1820, 12mo. 
2. ‘ Elements of Mental and Moral Science 
designed to exhibit the Original Suscepti- 
bilities of the Mind and the Buie by which 
the Bectitude of any of its States or Feel- 
ings should be judged,’ London, 1828, 1842, 
1845. 8. ^The Separation of Church and 

State calmly considered in reference to its 
probable Influence upon the Cause and Pro- 
gress of Evangelical Truth in this Country,’ 
Exeter, 1884, 8to. 4. ^ Lectures on Divine 
Sovereignty, Election, the Atonement, Jus- 
tification, and Begeneration,’ London, 1836, 
1838, 1846. This work was answered by 
J. A. Haldane and others, to whom Payne 
replied in the last edition. 5. * The Opera- 
tion of the Voluntary Principle in America,’ 
Exeter, 1886, 12mo. 6. ‘The Church of 

Christ considered in reference to its Mem- 
bers, Objects, Duties, Officers, Government, 
and Discipline,’ London, 1887, 12mo, 

7. ‘Facts and Statements in reference to 
Bible-printing Monopoly,’ Exeter, 1841, 8vo* 

8. ‘ Elements of Language and General Gram- 
mar,’ London, 1848, 12mo} college and school 
edit. 8vo, 1845, 9. ‘ The question “ Is it the 

* duty of the Government to provide the 
means of Education for the people ? ” exam- 
mined’ (directed against Sir James Graham’s 
Education Bill), -Kjndon, 1848. 10. ^The 
Doctrine of Original Sin, or the Nature, 
State, and Character of Man unfolded,’ 
London, 1845; forming the 11th series of 
the * Congregational I^turesJ 11. (P«»t- 
humous) ‘ L^tuxes on Christian Theolc^,* , 
edited by Evan Davies, London, 1850, 2 vols. : : 
with a * Memoir ’ by the Bev. John l^er and 
‘ Beminiscences ’ by the Bev. RalphW ardlaw, 
D.D, Payne also assisted Greville Ewing is 
the selection of ‘A Collection of Hymns m>m 
the Best Authors,’ Glasgow, 1814. 

[Notice in Evangel. Mag. 1848 ; Pyer’s Me- 
moir and WardlaVs Reminiscences, prefixed to 
the posthumous Lectures on Cbristian Theo- 
logy; Memoirs of the Rev. Joseph Fletcher; 
Memoirs of Thomas Wilson, Esq.; Works in 
Brit. Mus.; Notes and Queries, 8th ser. viii- 
444.] W. A. S. 


PAY201, GEORGE (1803-1878), patron 
of the turf, was bom on 3 April 1803. His 
father, George Payne of Sulby Hall, North- 
amptonshire, was shot in a duel on Wimble- 
don Common on 6 Sept. 1810 by one Clark 
{^Annual Register, 1810, pp. 277-8) ; he left 
a widow, Mary Eleanor, daughter of B. W. 
Grey of Backworth House, Northumberland. 
George, the son, was educated at Eton from 
1816 to 1822, and on 12 April 1823 matricu- 
lated from Christ Church, Oxford, where he 
indulged his sporting tastes so freely that the 
coUegeauthor.ties, after much delay and long- 
suffering, requested him to leave the univer- 
sity. He came of age in 1824 and into the 
possession of the family seat, Sulhy Hall, and 
the Northampton estates, with a rent-roll of 
17,000^. a year. In addition, he took up 
the sum accumulated during his minority, 
amounting to about 300,000l, The income 
was, however, wholly incapable of keeping 
pace with his extravagance; Sulby passed 
from bis hands, the money disappeared in a 
few years, together with two other large 
fortunes which he successively inherited from 
relatives. He served the office of sheriff of 
his native county in 1826, when he met the 
judges with unparalleled state. On a vacancy 
occurringin 1835, he was unanimously elected 
master of the Pytchley hounds ; he gave way 
to Lord Chestemeld in 1838, hut again servea 
as the master from 1844 to 1848. His first 
tenure of office was marked by unwonted 
splendour. He owned racehorses, but he was 
notoriously unlucky on the turf with his own 
horses, though he was sometimes fortunate 
in backing those of his friends. His first 
partner on the turf was Edward Bouverie of 
Ilelapre Abbey, Northamptonshire. Bouve- 
rie’s colours were all black, while th<^ of his 
friend were all white. They amalgamated 
their colours, and so ori^nated the famous 
* magpie jacket.’ Popular as these colours 
were, and often as they were seen cm race- 
csourses in England, they w^ never asso- 
ciated with any greater' sucjeess than the 
winning oi a good handicap^ The horse 
he owned was Musket, bequeathed to him by 
; Lord Gla^w, who left him at thesametime 
25,000Z. Muiefe never carried riie magpie 
stri'oes, but always the white and mmson of 
his zormer owner. In connection with Charles 
C. F. Greville. he had horses trained for many 
. years by the Dillys at Littleton, near "Win- 
chester; a few handicaps and a second to 
Crucifix for the Oaks with his filly Welfare 
in 1840 were all hm successes of any con- 
sequence during these years. When Dilly 
retired from business, Payne sent his horses 
to George Doekeray at Epsom. After this 
trainer’s death, Payne’s horses went to Alec 
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Taylor at Manton, Wiltshire, and there they 
remained to the last. Nat Flatman was 
Payne’s favourite jockey, and for some time 
he had the first call on his services. His 
betting was very reckless ; he would some- 
times back twenty horses in a race for a big 
handicap, and then miss the winner. He lost 
33,000^. in 1824, when Mr. Gascoigne’s Jerry 
won the St. Leger ; but in the succeeding year 
he recovered great part of the money by back- 
ing Memnon. He owned horses from 1824 
to 1878, yet his only victories of any impor- 
tance were with a purchased filly, Clementina, 
which won the OneThousand Guineas ini 847, 
and with Glauca, which won the Cesare- 
witch. 

He was an infatuated gambler, not only 
on the turf, but also at the card-table. He 
was one of the persons who, in the winter 
of 1836, accused Henry William, twenty- 
second Baron de Ros, of not playing fairly. 
At the trial, on 10 Feb. 1837, he was one of 
the witnesses, and had his character most un- 
fairly aspersed by Sir John Campbell (after- 
wares the first Baron Campbell). Payne had 
serious thoughts of publicly horsewhipping 
Campbell, but the latter, through the medium 
of Colonel Anson, made an apologv ( TimeSn 
11 Feb. 1837, pp. 2-4, 13 Feb. pp 2-4). 

Payne had hosts of friends and admirers, 
and no enemies. He died unmarried at 
lOJJueen Street, Mayfair, London, on 2 Sept. 
1878, and was buried at Kensal Green 
cemetery on. 6 Sept,, the Prince of Wales 
and a large number of friends being present. 
His only brother, William Payne, died at 
Pitsford Hall, Northamptonshire, in 1858. 
His sister Elizabeth Martha married, in 1827, 
Sir Francis Holyoake Goodricke, bart., who 
died in 1865. ’ 

Bally’s Mag. 1860 i. 183—6 (with portrait), 
1883 xli. 148-53 ; New Sporting Mag. 1837, xiii. 
364; Westminster Papers, 1878, x. 139 (with 
portrait); Netherpote's Pytehley Hunt, 1888 
pp*. 4,99, 117-48 (with portrait); Thormanby’s 
lamoiis Racing Men, 1882, pp. U3-20 (with 
portrait); Rice’s British Turt*, 1879, ii. 296-308 
(with portrait) ; Cecil’s Records of tJie Chase 
I877i P'5- 135-6; Daily Telegraph, 3 Sept. ISTs! 

? ^ P- Times, 

^ Sporting Times, 8 May 

1875, pp. 305, 308 (with portrait) ; Illustrated 
Sporting and Dramatic News, 1876, iv. 475, 496 
(with portrait) ; Illustrated London News, 1844 
y. 72 (with portrait) ; Graphic, 1878, xviii. 276 

^ in Badminton Library 
(1886), pp. 75, 198, 204-5,] G. G. B. 

henry NEVILLE {Jl, 1672- 
1710), conspirator and author, is credited by 
Lorn Macaulay with having been ^ an inti- 
?aate of the indiscreet and unfortunate 


Coleman ’ [see Coleman, Edwabe], and with 
having been committed to New^gate as an 
accomplice to the ‘ popish plot ’ (History of 
England, ed. 1883, ii. 217). Macaulay seem.( 
however, to have confounded Pavne with 
Edward Neville (1639-1709) [q.v.“, a *esuit. 
Another statement of Macaulay, that ‘ Payne 
had been longknown about town as a dabbler 
in poetry and politics,’ has more evidence to 
support it. Downes ascribes to him three 
plays : the ' Fatal Jealousie,’ a tragedy, acted 
at tne Duke’s theatre, licensed 22 Nov. 1672, 
and published in 1673; ‘Morning Rambles, 
or the Town Humours,’ a comedy, acted at 
the Duke’s theatre in 1673, and published in 
1673; and the ‘Siege of Constantinople,’ a 
tra'j^edy, acted at the Duke’s theatre in 1674 
anc. published in 1676. The latter contains 
various indirect allusions to the -Dolitics of 
the period. In all probability he is also identi- 
cal with the Henry Payne who wrote ‘The 
Persecutor Exposed ; in Reflections by Way 
of Reply to an Ill-bred Answer to the Duke 
of Buckingham’s Paper,’ 1C85; and ‘An 
Answer to a scandalous Pamphlet entitled a 
Letter to a Dissenter concerning his Majes- 
tie’s late Declaration of Indulgence,’ 1687. 
The latter called forth ‘ An Answer to Mr. 
Henry Payne’s Letter concerning his Ma- 
jesty’s Indulgence writ to the Author of 
the Letter to a Dissenter by T. T.’ ‘Mr. 
Payne,’ writes the author of this pamphlet, 
‘I cannot help asking you how much money 
you had from the writer of the Paper whicli 
you pretend to answer ; for as you have the 
character of a man who deals with both 
hands, so this is writ in such a manner as to 
make one think you were inclined to it by 
the adverse party; ’ and he adds: ‘Both in 
your books of Constitution and Policy, and 
even in your poems, you seem to have entered 
into such an intermi.xture with the Irish that 
the thread all over is linsey-wolsey,’ 

After the revolution Payne became, accord- 
ing to Bishop Burnet, ‘ the most active and, 
determined of all King James’s agents,’ and, 
although he had ‘ lost the reputation of an 
honest man entirely,’ succeeded by his ‘ arts 
of management ’ in inducing those to employ 
him who were well aware of his indifferent 
character (Om Time, ed. 1838, p. 546). He 
was g’enerally believed to have been the 
chief instigator of the Montgomery plot in 
1690 [see Montgomery, Sfb James, tenth 
Baronet of Skelmorlie]. Balcarrea affirms 
that each was the dupe of the other : Payne 
promising Montgomery ‘all his ambition, 
vanity, or avarice could pretend to,’ and per- 
suading bim that he (Payne) was entrusted 
by King James to dispose ‘ of money, forces, 
and titles as be pleased ; ’ while Montgomery 
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made Payne "beHeye that ‘ lie could 'win the 
whole nation with a speech’ p. 51). 

Payne came north to Scotland to manage the 
conspiracy there, and, on the discovery of the 
")lot, was arrested. Burnet states that Robert 
j’erguson {d. 1714) [q. v.] the plotter in- 
formed against him ( Oivn Time^ p. 561 ) ; but 
there is no confirmation of this, and Balcarres 
mentions Montgomery as the informer (ilfe- 
moirs^ p. 66), As the use of torture was still 
permitted in Scotland, it was resolved to apply 
it on Payne, Sir William Lockhart having in- 
formed Lord Melville that if it were applied 
to Payne those that knew him were of 
opinion he would not abide it, * for he is but 
a dastardly fellow ’ {pHelmlle Tapers^ p. 529). 
An order for its application was therefore 
sent by the privy council on 4 Au 1690, and, 
as the order was not immediate.y acted on, 
a special order was sent by King William on 
18 Nov. It was carried into effect on 10 
and 11 Bee., the torture being first applied to 
his thumbs, and afterwards by means of ‘ the 
boot ’ to one of his legs ; but Payne endured 
his excruciating sufferings with the utmost 
firmness, and they failed to elicit from him 
the slighest information. * It was surprisinu: 
to me and others,’ -WTOte the Earl of Crawforc. 
to Melville, that he could * endure the heavy 
penances he was in for two hours ’ (zA. p. 583). 
This was the last occasion on which torture 
was applied to a prisoner in Scotland. 

Notwithstanding the representation of 
the privy council that, by the claim of 
right, delay in putting a prisoner to trial was 
contrary to law, it was not until 19 May 1693 
that a warrant was given to the lord advocate 
to raise an indictment against Neville 
Payne for high treason before the parliament. 
In connection with the proposed trial there 
was printed for the informationof members of 
parliament ^Nevil Payn’s Letter, and some 
other Letters that concern the Subject of the 
Letter, with Short Notes on them,’ 1693; 
hut parliament decided that the process be 
remitted ‘ to the commissioners of Tustieiary, 
or otherwise that the process be continu^ 
until next meeting of parliament as his ma- 
jesty shall think fit to order.’ Burnet states 
that Payne ‘ sent word to several of the lords, 
in particular to Buke Hamilton, that aslongi 
as bis life was his own, he would accuse none ; 
but be was resolved he would not die, and 
he could discover enough tp deserve his par- 
don.’ ‘This’ adds Burnet, ‘struck such 
terror into many of them whose sons or near 
relatives had been concerned with him that, 
he moving for a delay on pretence of some 
'witnesses that were not then at hand, a time 
was given him beyond the continuance of 
the session ; so he escaped, and the inquiry 


was shifted ’ {Oivn Time^ p. 597). On the 
petition of his nephew, Francis Payne, he was 
for some time after his torture flowed the 
benefit of the open prison, and permitted to 
be attended by his own physicians and sur- 
geons ; but the order was overruled by the 
king on 23 Bee. 1690, and it was decided 
that he should be received into close confine- 
ment. While in imprisonment in Stirling 
Castle in 1699, be stated, in a letter to the 
privy council, that he had been preparing an. 
experiment for river navigation, and to at- 
tend to this he was granted liberty for a 
range of half a mile from the castle during 
a portion of each day (Ohambeks, Domestic 
J^nals of Scotland, 2nd edit. ii. 218). He 
was still in prison as late as 9 Bee. 1700, when 
the Buke of Queensberry informed Carstares 
that it was not in their power to detain 
him, and advised that he should be set at 
liberty. 

[Burnet’s Own Time ; Balcarres’s Memoirs and 
Leven and Melville Papers in the Bannatyne 
Club; Lord Macaulaj^’s History of England; 
Chambers's Book of Days, ii. 371 ; Mark Napieir’s 
Memorials of Crabam of Claverhouse, viscount 
Dundee.] T. F. H. 

PAYNE, JO^ {d. 1506), bishop of 
Meath, was an Irishman by birth, and early 
entered the order of St. Boiminic. Proceed- 
ingto Oxford, he became B.B., and professor 
of theology in the Bominican convent there. 
He was subsequently elected provincial of 
the Bominicans in England. !)n 17 March 
1483-4 he was appointed to the bishopric of 
Meath by a buU of Sixtus IV, ha'ving been 
granted custody of the temporalities a year 
'oefore ; he was enthroned on 4: Aug. following. 
He formed a close friendship with Gerald 
Fitzgerald, eighth earl of Kildare [q. v.], and, 
like most of the inhabitants of the Pale, was 
a strenuous Yorkist. When Lambert Simnel 
landed in Ireland in 1487, Payne became one 
of the foremost of his adherents ; he preached 
the sermon at Simnel’s coronation in Christ 
Church, Bnblin, on Whit-Sunday, 24 May 
1487. But afto the battle of Stoke he was 
among the first to make his peace 'with 
Henry VH. He accompanied Sir Richard 
Edgeumbe {d, 1489) [c. v. ^ whom Henry had 
sent over to ‘ settle LfcanS’ from Malahide to 
Bublin, and was also employed as an inter- 
mediary between him and Kildare. Henry YII 
had asked the pope to excommunicate Payne, 
but on 25 May I48B the bishop received a gene- 
ral pardon for his share in the rebellion, and he 
appears to have sought to further ingratiate 
himself with the king by accusing his metro- 
politan, Octavian de Palatio, archbishop of 
,Araiagh,of complicity in the rebellion (Xei- 
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tersand Papers of Henry VII, ed. Gairdner, 
i. 384, ii. 370), He was selected by Edg- 
cumbeto proclaim the pope^s absolutioE and 
the king’s pardon to aU who should return 
to their duty, and was subsequently com- 
missioned by Kildare and the council to assure 
Henry VII of their allegiance, and to th^nk 
him for his pardon. 

From this time Payne’s relations with Kil- 
dare became strained. On one occasion, after 
a fray, the earl pursued the bishop into the 
chancel of a church and made him prisoner, 
only releasing him on a peremptory command 
from the king (jBooA of Howth, pp. 178-80). 
When Kildare was in England in 1496, Payne 
accused him vehemently to the king, and the 
earl is said to have retorted' by makin'’ reve- 
lations about the bishop’s character j but the 
story is not more credible than it is credit- 
able to the bishop’s morals. It was on this 
occasion that the bishop is reported to have 
said of Kildare to the king, ‘ You see, all Ire- 
land cannot rule this man,’ and the king to 
have replied, * Then this man shall rule all 
Ireland.’ 

In 1489 Payne assisted at a provincial 
synod in St. Mary’s Church, Ardee, and was 
arbitrator between the rival claims of Thomas 
Brady and Cormac to the bishopric of Kil- 
more. He seems to have remained loyal 
during Warbeck’s attempt, but was obliged 
to give pled *es for the observance of peace. 
In July 145:5 he attended the provincial 
synod of Drogheda, and issued a pastoral 
which is printed in Brady’s ‘ Episcopal Suc- 
cession’ (pp. 86-7) and Oogan’s ‘ Diocese of 
Meath’ (i. B76-7), After his return from Eng- 
land he was on 3 Oct. 1496 appointed master 
of the rolls in Ireland. He died on 6 May 
1606, and was buried in the Dominican 
church of St. Saviour’s, Dublin. Ware says 
he was noted for hospitality and alms- 
giving. 

[Letters andPapers of Henry VII. ed. G-airdner, 
i. 96, 379, 384, i:. 306, 370; Book of Howth, 
pp. 179-80 ; Annals of the Pour Masters, v. 1289 ; 
Cotton’s Fasti, iii. 114 ; Lascelles’s Liber Man. 
Hibern. i. 99, ii. 10, &e. ; Rymer’s Foedera, zii. 
196, and Syllabus; De Burgo’s Hib. Dominicaha, 
ed. 1762-72, pp. 86, 195, 477 ; Wood’s Athense 
Oion.ii. 696 ; Dodd’s Church Hist. i. 181 ; Ware’s 
Annals of Ireland and Bishops, i, 151-2; Echard’s 
Scuaptt. Ord. Prsedieatorum, -vol. i. p, xxvi; 
Brady’s Epi.scopal Succession, i. 234 ; Lansdowne 
MS. 978, f. 74 ; Cotton MS. Titus B. xi., ff. 332- 
377 ; Bacon’s Henry VII ; Wright’s Hist, of Ire- 
land, 1.252, 256 ; Smyth’s Law Officers of Ireland, 
p 54 ; O’Fkiia^’s Lord Chancellors of Ireland, 
t. 139, 15D; CrQbert’s Viceroys, pp. 428-9. 436- 
437. 461 ; ifeehey’s Lectures on Irish Hist. i. 217 ; 
C®gaa!i% IHoeese of Meath, i. 81, 376; Bagw^^U’s 
Mkmd und^ the Tudors, i. 104,} A. F. P. 
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PAYNE, JOHN (^7. 1647?), engraver, 
was one of the earliest exponents of the art 
of line-engraving in England. He appears 
to have learnt it from Simon and William 
Pass [q. V,], and his manner very much re- 
sembles theirs. Two of his portraits — those 
of Robert Devereux, second earl of Essex, 
and Henry "Vere, earl of Oxford — are printed 
in frames engraved by William Pass. Payne 
had considerable skill in engraving, and many 
of his portraits and title-pages have great 
merit. His chief work is the large engraving, 
done on two plates, of the great ship * The 
Sovereign of the Seas,’ built by Peter Pett 
[q. V.] at Deptford in 1637. Evelyn in his 
‘Scultura’ extols this engraving, as well as 
Payne’s portraits of Dr. Alabaster, Sir Ben- 
jamin Rudyerd, and others. Payne, though 
recommended to the king’s favour, was idle, 
and died in indigent circumstances. This 
must have been about 1647, as Thomas Raw- 
lins [q. v.]in his ^ Oalanthe,’ published in 1648, 
has an epitaph on Payne, as ^ lately deceased.' 
Among other portraits engraved by Payne 
were those of Bishop Joseph Hall, BisKop 
Lancelot Andrews, Sir Edward Coke, Hobson 
the Carrier, Sir James Ley, Christian of 
Brunswick, &c,, and among the title-nages 
those to 'The Works of John Boys, D.D./ 
1629, and to Gerarde’s ' Herball,’ 1633. 

[Walpole’s Anecdotes of Painting (ed. Wor- 
num) ; Vertue’s Diaries, (Brit. Miis. Addit. MS, 
23070; Evelyn’s Scultura ; Strutt’s Diet, of En- 
gravers.] L. 0. 

PlTira!, JOHN {d. 1787), publisher, 
whose brother Henry was a ‘boo'iseller in 
Pall Mall, established himself in I'aternoster 
Row, at first by bimself, but afterwards in 
partnership with Joseph Bouquet (Nichols, 
Idt. Anecd, ix. 668). He became intimate 
with Dr. Johnson, and was elected a mem- 
ber of the Rambler Club in Ivy Lane, which 
was formed by Johnson in the winter of 
1749 (^5. ix. 602,779). When Johnson started 
the 'Rambler,’ in March 1760, Payne agreed 
to give him two guineas for each paper as it 
appeared, and to admit him to a share- of 
the profits arising from the sale of the col- 
lected work (-IMPERLBY, Bncyoloptisdia, 
2nd edit. p. 678). The bargain proved pro- 
fitable. 

Meanwhile Payne had been admitted to 
the service of the Bank of England on 
7 March 1744. In 1769 he was a chief clerk, 
in 1773 deputy accountant-general, and in 
1780 accountant-general, a post ‘which he 
held until 1785 (Moyal Kctlendars), 

But through life Payne retained an interest 
in the Publishing business (cf. Nichols, iii. 
223). In 1786 he arranged to print an Eng- 
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lisli translation of Thomas ^i. Kempis’s ‘ Imi- 
tatio.’ He wrote and published : ,1. ^ New 
Tables of Interest/ oblong 16mo, London, 
1758, a useful compilation, for which Johnson 
wrote a preface, 2, ‘ A. Letter occasioned by 
the Lord Bishop of Gloucester’s 'Warburton] 
“ Doctrine of Grace/^ ’ 8vo, London, 1763 (ib, 
T. 620). An anonymous ‘ Letter to a modem 
Defender of Ohristiattity/12mo, London,1771, 
attributed to a John Payne in Halkett and 
Laing’s ^ Dictionary/ p. 1373, may be by the 
accountant-general. His letters to Dr. Thomas 
Birch, extending from 1752 to 1754, are in 
Additional MS. 4316 in the British Museum. 
He died unmarried at Lympston, near Exeter, 
on 10 March 1787 {Probate Act Booh, 
P. G. 0. 1787,- will registered in P. 0. 0. 142, 
Major j information from the Bank of Eng- 
land). 

Payne has been confused with another 
John Patne 1800), compiler, who also 
began his career as a publisher in Pater- 
noster Bow. After 1760 he entered into 
partnership with Joseph Johnson [ 0 . v.l, 
and continued with him until 1770, when 
nearly the whole of their property was 
consumed by fire (Timpeeley, pp. 836, 
838 m.) Payne then betook himself to Mar- 
sham Street, W estminster, and turned author. 
He is described as an ‘ indefatigable manufac- 
turer ’ of books, issued in weekly numbers 
under the high-sounding names of ' George 
Augustus Hervey/ * WLliam Frederick Mel- 
moth/ &C. {Biot* of Living Authors^ 1816, 
p. 265). Under the former pseudonym he 
issued a creditable ‘ Naval, Commercial, and 
General History of Great Britain, from the 
earliest time to the rupture with Spain in 
3779/ in 5 vols. 8vo (Rivers, Idterary 
Memoirs of Idmm Authors^ ii. 117). His 
own avowed compilations, the first two of 
which were published by Johnson, are: 

1. ^ Universal Ge<^raphy,’ 2 vols. foL liOn- 
don, 1791, with maps and copperplates, a 
work which occupi^ him eight years. 

2. 'An Epitome of History/ 2 vols. 8vo, 
London, 1794-5 (a second edition of vol. L 
appeared in 1795). 3, 'G^graphical Ex- 
tracts/ 8vo, I^ondon, 1796. 4. ' A ccmc^ ^ 
History of Greece/ 8vo, London, 1800, of 
which the first volume only was is^jed 
(BEUSSjJSey. of Authors^ 1790-1803, ii.l77). 

[Boswell’s Life of Johnson, ed. Croker, 1348, . 
pp. 58»., 78, 79; authorities dted in the 
text.] G. G, 

PAYNE, JOHN WILLETT (1752- 
1803), rear-admiral, youngest son of the lieu- 
tenant-governor of St. Christopher’s, was 
born there in 1752. He received his early 
education at a private school at Greenwich, 


in 1767 entered the Royal Academy at Ports- 
mouth, after two and a half years’ study 
joined the Quebec frigate as an 'able sea- 
man,’ and went ont to theWest Indies. There 
he was moved into the Montagu, flagship 
of Rear-admiral Man, and continued in her 
two years and a half. He was then moved 
into the Falcon sloop ; returned to England 
in 1773 ; joined the Rainbow with Commo- 
dore Thomas Collingwood, and, after some 
time on the coast of Guinea, again went to 
the West Indies, returning to England in 
the beginning of 1775. On 10 May he passed 
his examination; towards the end of the 
year was appointed to the Bristol ; went out 
to the coast of North America, took part in 
the attack on Sullivan’s Island, and proceeded 
to New York [see Parker, Sir Peter, 1721- 
1871]. There he was moved by Howe into 
his flagship the Eagle, and on 9 March 1777 
was promoted to be lieutenant of the Brune 
frigate, with Captain James Ferguson, a man 
equally distinguished for his gallantry, abi- 
lity, and eccentricity. Between Ferguson and 
Payne there arose a warm friendship, which 
lasted till Ferguson’s death in 1786. Early 
in 1778 Payne was moved into the Phoenix 
with Sir Hyde Parker (1739-1807) [q. v.], 
and was present with the scuadron under 
Lord Howe in the defence o: Sandy Hook 
and off Rhode Island in July. He returned 
to England in the Roebuck, and in April 
1779 was appointed to the Romney, one of 
tbe Channel fleet under Sir Charles Hardy 
the younger [q.v.Land afterwards bearing the 
broad pennant of Commqdore George John- 
stone [q, V,] Payne was appointed by John- 
stone commander of the Cormorant on 6 Nov. 
1779, and on 8 July 1780 was nested to the 
Artois, a magnificent French frigate which 
was captured hy the squadron. 

In ifre following month a complaint was 
made by the Portuguese government that 
while lying in the Tagus the Artois had en- 
tered a considecahle number of Portuguese 
sul)§ects; that these men were forcibly de* 
tained, and that an attempt to release them 
had hem reristed by Paynes orders. Payne 
sdiowed that oomidaiiit was unfemnded, 
and was prolMtbly coneo<^ed in the desire to 
sow dissension between 1^3gland and Portu- 
gaL The Portuguese govemm^t admitted 
^he mistake, wmdh they attributed to the 
interpreter. In August 1781 P^yne was 
appointed to the Enterprise, a 28-gun frigate, 
which he commanded on the Jamaica sta- 
tion, cruising with marked success against 
the enemy’s trade. In December 1782 be 
was moved by Admiral Pigot into tbe 50-gun 
ship Leander, and in her, near Guadeloupe, 
on the night of 18 Jan. 1783, fought a severe 
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action witli a large ship carrying troops. In 
the evening this ship had showed Spanish 
colours ; hut her shot, many of which were 
afterwards found on board the Leander,were 
ofthirty-six pounds and had the French mark, 
so that Payne and his officers were convinced 
that she was a French ship of 74 or 80 guns. 
At the time it was believed that she was 
the Couronne of 80 guns ; later on she 
was said to be the Pluton of 74. French 
writers make no mention of the circum- 
stance; and as the two ships separated, both 
having sustained heavy loss, but without any 
definite result, it was never known in Eng- 
land what she was. Very possibly she was 
really a Spaniard. In recognition of his gal- 
lant conduct on this occasion Payne was 
moved into the 80-gun ship Princess Amelia, 
which he took to England at the peace. 

The restless energy which had won him 
distinction in war carried him, in time of 
peace, into reckless dissipation. He attracted 
the notice of the Prince of Wales, who con- 
stituted him his private secretary, comp- 
troller of the household, and personal friend. 
There is no doubt that he was the associate 
of the prince in his vices and his supporter 
in his Daser intrigues. In 1788, when the 
prince claimed the regency during the king’s 
insanity, Payne, then member of parliament 
for Huntingdon, urged his right in persistent 
and unscrupulous language ; and on one oc- 
casion his manner of speaking of the queen 
is said to have drawn from Jane, duchess of 
Gordon [q. v.], the retort : ‘ You little, in- 
significmt, good-for-nothing, upstart, pert, 
chattering puppy, how dare you name your 
royal master’s royal mother in that style I ’ 
Towards the end of 1705 he made a tour 
through France and Italy, in company with 
Lord Northington. At Rome he received 
great civilities from the Cardinal York [see 
Heitby Benedict Mabia. Clement]. 

In May 1793 Payne was appointed to the 
Russell of 74 guns, one of the Channel fleet 
under Lord Howe; and in her had a dis- 
tinguished part in the battle of 1 June 1794, 
for which he received the gold medal. In 
December he was ordered to hoist a broad 
pennant on board the Jupiter, in command of 
the squadron appointed to bring over the 
Princess Caroline. It sailed from the Nore 
on 2 March 1796 ; the princess embarked at 
Cuxhaven on the 2Sth, and arrived at Graves- 
end on 4 April. Payne was at this time in 
bad health, Dut towards the end of the sum- 
mer he was appointed to the Impetueux, an 
80-gun ship formerly called the Am§rique, 
and captured flrom the French on 1 June 
1794, mainly by the Russell. Durin • the 
summer of 1797 he was again ordered to^Tioist 


a broad pennant in comniand of a detached 
squadron, as also in March 1798 for a cruise 
in the Bay of Biscay. The inclement season 
and exposure brought on severe illness, which 
compelled him to resign the command. On 
14 Feb. 1799 he was promoted to the rank 
of rear-admiral, and in August he was ap- 
pointed treasurer of Greenwich Hospital 
where he died on 17 Nov. 1803. On the 25th 
he was buried at St. Margaret’s, Westminster. 
His portrait, by Hoppner, has been engraved. 

[The Memoir in the Naval Chronicle (iii. l) 
was presumably written by Clarke, and certainly 
under Clarke’s supervision ; it touches but lightly 
on the faults of his civil career, which were many 
and dwells on his distinguished services in the 
navy. See also G-ent. Mag. 1803 ii. 1187 ; MoHoy’s 
Court Life Below Stairs, vol, iv.] J. K. L 

PAYNE, JOSEPH (1808-1876), first 
professor of education in England, was born 
of poor parents, on 2 March 1808, at Bury 
St. Edmunds. After receiving little besides 
an elementary education, he earned his own 
living as a hoy by teaching and writing for 
the press, while continuing his studies in 
classics and English literature. In 1828 he 
was an assistant-master In a school in New 
Kent Road. Accidentally, he met with an 
account of J acotot’s system of ‘teachin if, made 
himself acquainted with the principles, and 
in 1830 wrote a pamphlet, * A compendious 
Exposition of Professor Jacotot’s celebrated 
System of Education.’ Impressed by his 
account of Jacotot’s system, Mrs. David 
Fletcher, a Camberwell lady, invited him to 
teach a small class, consisting of three chil- 
dren of her family and two others. His 
success was so marked that other parents 
wished to send their children, until t ie class 
became a school, known as the Denmark 
Hill Grammar School, with seventy or eighty 
boys. In 1831 Payne published a textbook, 
^Universal Instruction. Epitome Ilistoriic 
Sacrj». Adapted by a literal translation to 
Jacotot’s Method. With a synopsis of the 
plan to be pursued in applying that method 
to the acquisition of Latin.’ Jacotot himself 
acknowledged the value of Payne’s discble- 
ship (Works of Joseph ii. IJS). 

Throughout Payne’s teaching life he taught 
in the spirit of Jacotot’s methods, though cir- 
cumstances rendered literal adherence some- 
times impossible. A favourite maxim of his 
in teaching was * Lessoning, not Ijecturin 

In 1837 Payne married the daughter of the 
Rev. John l3yer, secretary of me Baptist 
Missionary Society. Miss Dyer was herself 
the head of a lar^e school, which she con- 
tinued after marriage. She had spent some 
years in the house of Mark Wilks of Paris, 
and had an unusual knowledge of French 
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literature. She was a stimulating and capable 
teacher, of great energy of character. In 
1845 the two schools in London, conducted 
respectively by himself and his wife, were 
given up, and Payne went to Leatherhead, 
where he established the Mansion House 
School for boys. This he continued with 
great success for nineteen years. 

In 1865 Payne was examined by the 
Schools Enquiry Commission, and admitted 
the need of modifications in Jacotot^s system 
of teaching languages, but thought * the 
general principle umiltum non muuta quite 
unquestionable.’ In his school time-table 
the following were the percentage of forty- 
two working hours: classics 43 per cent., 
mathematics 30 per cent., French and Ger- 
man 14 per cent., history and geography 10 
per cent., spelling 2 per cent., reading 1 per 
cent. He advocated before the commission 
the (permissive) registration of teachers. 

In 1863 Payne retired from school-work 
and lived at 4 Kildare Gardens, Bays water, 
London. He interested himself in linguistic 
studies, wrote a paper for the Philological So- 
ciety on the ^ Norman Element in the Spoken 
and Written English of the 12th, 13th, and 
14th Centuries.’ In 1873-4 he was chairman 
of the council of the Philological Society. 
In 1871 he was on the council of the Social 
Science Association, and in the same year, at 
the Leeds meeting, and in 1872, at Plymouth, 
read papers in the education section. 

The most vigorous of all Payne’s writings 
was an article on Eton, in the ^British 
Quarterly Review’ (April 1868) ; this was not 
republished in the collected works. Payne’s 
view was that the * pretensions of Eton are 
utterly unfounded, and that her boasted edu- 
cation is a lamentable failure.’ His lively 
attack provoked considerable attention. 

From 1871 onwards Payne especially de- 
voted himself to the higher Vacation of 
women, the development of educational 
method, and the improvement of the status of 
the teacher by increasing his technical and pro- 
fessional qualifications. He energetically sup- 
ported the Women’s Education Union (from 
which sprang the Girls’ Public Day School 
Company), and was chairman of the central 
cc>r*imittee of the union from its first orgam- 
sation in 1871 until 1875. In 1866 he gave 
two lectures at the College of Preceptors on 
^ The Curriculum of Modem Education and 
the claims of Classics and Science to be repre- 
sented in it considered.’ In 1868 he read a 
paper on ‘ The Past, Present, and Future of 
the College of Preceptors,’ in which he pleaded 
that the college should undertake the trmn- 
ing of secondary teachers. 

In 1872, after much discussiqn and in face 
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of reactionary opposition, the College of 
Preceptors established the first professorship 
in education in England, and elected Payne 
to the post. He took great pains with 
the lectures, and during 1873 and 1874 
140 students of both sexes attended the 
courses. In 1874 Payne urged the founding 
of a training college, with model and prac- 
tising schools. He had some time previously 
urged the college to undertake the examina- 
tion of teachers for diplomas in the science 
and art of teaching. 

In 1874 Pavne made a tour in North Ger- 
many, to visit some of the kindergartens, 
primary schools, and training colleges, and 
to investigate methods and theories as to 
the education of children between the ages 
of three and ten. In the spring of 1875 Payne 
wrote an account of his tour, but this w'as 
not published until after his death, which 
took place in April 1876. Mrs. Payne had 
died in 1875. Their son, Dr. Joseph Frank 
Payne, is a weh-kiiown physician. 

There is a portrait of Payne in the common 
room of the College of Preceptors, painted 
from a photograph, and an engraving of the 
same photograph forms the frontispiece to 
vol i. of Payne’s * "Works.’ A memorial 
prize was founded in the Maria Grey Train- 
ing College, now at Brondesbury, 

Payne wrote the following : 1. ‘ Universal 
Instruction. Epitome Historiae Sacrae. A 
Latin reading 'look on Jacotot’s System,’ 
1831, 12mo. 2. ^ Select Poetry for Children,’ 
1st edit. 1839 (?) 12mo; (this school-book has 
run through a large number of editions). 

3. * Studies in English Poetry,’ 1845, Svo. 

4. ‘Studies in English Prose,’ 1868, 8vo. 

5. * A Visit to German Schools. Notes of 
a Professional Tour to inspect some of the 
Kinder artens, Primary Schools, Public 
Girls’ Schools, and Schools for Technical In- 
struction,’ 1876, 8vo. Payne’s lectures, pam- 
phlets, and papers best worth preserving in 
a collected form were published in a single 
volume, with an introuuction, by the Rev. 
Robert Hebert Quick [q. v.] This work re- 
appeared in 1883 as the volume of the 
works of Joseph Payne, edited by his son, 
Dr. J. F. Payne : Vol. i. ‘ Lectures on the 
Science and Art of Education.’ Vol. ii., 
containing ‘ Lectures on the History of Edn- 
catipn, with a Visit to German Schools/ was 
pubHshed in 1892, Svo, 

'Obituary notice in the Educational Times of 
1 7un6 1876 by Payne’s friend, Mr. G. P. Hason; 
Minutes of Endence taken before the Commis- 
sioners, in voL iv. of the Schools’ Inquiry Com- 
mission Report, 1868 ; information kindly given 
by Dr J. F. Payne, hy Mrs. Offord of Dover, and 
, by Miss Emily A. E, ShirrefF.l E. W-sr. 

I 
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PAYNE, PETER (t?. 1465), lollard and 
Talorite, was born at Hough-on-tbe-Hill, 
near Grantham, Lincolnshire, where a family 
of the name survived till the middle of the 
eighteenth century, when by the marriage of 
Ethebed, daughter and heiress of Thomas 
Payne, the property passed to Sir John Gust 
[q. Y.' (BiXEB, pp- 32-3). Thomas Gas- 
coigne' [q. V.] expressly states that Payne was 
the son of a Frenchman by an English wife 
(Loci e Libro Veritatum, pp. 5-€, 186-7). 
Payne must have been bom about 1380, and 
was educated at Oxford, where he was a con- 
temporary of Peter Partridge [q. v.], by whom 
he was first introduced to the doctrines of 
Wichf; Partrid'-e alleged that he in vain 
urged Payne to abandon heresies which, even 
if true, would be an obstacle to his advance- 
ment in preaching and teaching (Petexts 
ZateCbitsis, p. 344). Payne had graduated as 
a master of arts before 6 Oct. 140G. Under 
this date a letter purporting to be issued by 
the congregation of the university was ad- 
dressed to the Bohemian reformers, declaring 
that all England was on the aide of Wiclif, 
except for some false mendicant friars. Gas- 
coigne roundly asserts that Payne had 
stolen the seal of the university and affixed 
it to this document (Lod e Libro Veritatum^ 
-). 20). The letter was quoted by John 
3 u8s, and in the convocation at St. Paul’s 
in 1411 reference was made to the seal having 
been secretly affixed to some lying letters in 
supportof heresy (Wilkins, Concilia, iii. 336) ; 
allusion was also made to the letter at the 
council of Constance (H. von dbe Hardt, 
Cone, Comtanti&fise, iv. 326), and it was pro- 
bably in reference to this incident that in 
1426 the university took precautions to pre- 
vent an improper use of the seal. Mr. 
Maxwell Lyte (Hist, of the University of 
Oaford, p. 279) has su gestedthat the letter 
was passed by a snatch vote of con ;re ation 
during the long vacation. In 1410 Payne 
became principal of St. Edmund Hall, and 
retained this position till 1414 ; he was also 
principal of the adjoining White Hall ( WooD^ 
^ jBfa/fe,ed.Gutch,p.663). During 

Ms tenure of the office he was involved in 
a quarrel with the mendicant orders. Ac- 
cording to Thomas Netter or Walden [q. v.], 
Payne was chosen by a certain noble (per- 
haps Sir John Oldcastle) to dispute with 
William Bewfu, a Carmelite, and so be- 
c^e involved in a controversy with Netter 
himself. Netter alleges that Payne, ‘ suffo- 
catus'vecordia,’ withdrew bom the contro- 
versy before they had come to close quarters 
(IhctrmUe Mdei Ecclesta, i. 7-8, ed. 
Blanciottu). Payne himself refers to a 
quam^ which arose.bota Ms refusal to giv^ 


bread to begging monks at his hall, and ‘ 
from his having said some things of them 
that they did not like (Peteus Zatbcensis 
p. 344). But elsewhere he admitted that 
when at Oxford an attempt was made to 
make him swear not to teach Wiclifite doc- 
trines, and alleged that, on an appeal to the 
king (Heiiry V), he obtained protection 
(John ok Raottsa, De Iteductione Bohemo- 
rum, pp. 269-70), Payne would seem to 
have taught his doctrines' at London and 
elsewhere in England, besides Oxford ' 
Ralph Mungjrn, who was tried for heresy in 
1428, was Ins disciple (Wilkins, Concilia, 
iii. 498). Afterwards, apparently in 1416, 
he was diffamed for heresy, and, failing to 
appear when cited, was excommunicated; • 
Payne pleaded that he had already left 
England at the time of the citation, hut Par- 
tridge declared that he met him on the very 
day (Pbteits Zateohnsis, p. 343). Partridge ’ 
also alleged that Oldcastle had been led 
into a course of treason through Payne’s in- 
fluence, and there appears to have been some 
char^ of treason against Payne himself; 
this Payne vehemently denied, though ad- 
mitting that he left England to escape mar- 
tyrdom (ik pp. 334, 348-4). Payne may 
have known J erome of Prague at Oxford, but 
he says he never saw Euss (John of 
Ragxtsa, o. 276). He was, however, clearly 
on friendly terms with the Bohemian re- 
formers, and on his flii^ht from England took 
refuge at Prague, where he was received 
among the masters of the university on 
13 Feb. 1417 (Palaoky, Gesohichte von 
Bohmert, hk. vii. p. 184). According to 
Gascoigne (Loci e ,Libro Veritatum, p. 10), 
Payne took with him to Bohemia many of 
Wiclif 8 writings, and the statement is con-^ 
Armed b/ other writers (cf. Loseeth, WicHj 
and Hues, English transl. p. 72). 

In Bohemia Payne obtained the protec- 
tion of Elizabeth, widow of King Wences- 
laus, and soon acc^uired a prominent position. 
According to Dlugosz (Biktoria Pohniew, 
i. 432), he was one of the Bohemian en- 
voys sent to offer the crown to Wladyslaw 
of Poland in August 1420 ; but there is some 
doubt as to the accuracy of this statement 
(cf. Palaoky, vii. 164 w.) He may, however; 
as stated by Dlugosz (Mist, Pol, i. 436), have 
formed one of the embassy which for the 
second time unsuccessfully offered the crown 
to Wladyslaw on 2 Feb. 1421. In the pre* 
vious autumn he had been instrumental in in- 
ducingthe * Old Town ’ of Prague to agree with 
the -)ropositions of the Taborites rmative to 
the lourth of the Prague articles, and in No- 
vember 1421 he again appears as mediating 
between John the Priest and the nobles at 
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Prague (PiLA.GKr, yii. 185, 262). After tliis 
Payne is not mentioned for five years ; but 
in the autumn of 1426 John Pribram began 
to attack the doctrines of Wiclif; and on 
25 Dec. a disputation was held at Prague 
before Prince Korybut between Pribram and 
Payne, in which the latter maintained the 
doctrines of his countryman against the 
romanising teaching of the former. After 
the outbreak against ILorybut^ who was in- 
triguing with the pope, articles were drawn 
up in May 1427 with the intention of pre- 
serving unity among the Hussites. The 
article setting forth the doctrine on transub- 
stantiation was specially directed against 
Payne, who now dissociated himself* from 
the Piaguers, and ; oined the sect of the 
* Orphans ’ (zb. vii. 427-8). In the follow- 
ing summer came the crusade of Henry Beau- 
fort [q. V.], the cardinal and bishop of Win- 
chester, against the Bohemian reformers. 
After his defeat at Tachau, Beaufort arranged 
for a conference between Bohemian and papal 
delegates. In the discussions which took 
place at Zebrak on 29 Dec., Payne and John 
^okycana appeared as the Hussite theolo- 
gians (lb. vii. 459). The year 1428 was filled 
with fighting, hut in the spring of 1429 an 
endeavour was made to arrange peace. A 
number of Bohemian representatives, of 
whom Payne was one, came to Sigismund 
at Presshurg on 4 April. The conference 
lasted till 9 April, Sigismund urging the 
Bohemians to submit to the council, which 
was to met at Basle two years later. The 
Bohemian representatives pleaded that they 
had not full power to act, tind the meeting 
broke up with an arrangement that, a 
Landtag should beheld at Prague on 26 May. 
In the ^ndtag Payne took no prominent 
part. But afterwards he held a fresh dis- 
putation with Pribram, which lasted for 
three weeks from 20 Sept., in the presence 
of an assembly of Bohemian and Moravian 
notables at Prague. Pribram charged Wiclif 
with heresy ; Payne maintained the catho- 
licity of all his opponent's citations ; hut the 
debate ended in a species of truce, the terms 
of which Pribram did not well observe, and 
he again charged Payne and the Taborite 
party with heresy {ib. vii. 485-7 ; Hoeflbb, 
Gesckicbtsschreiber der Humtiscken^ ii. 594- 
596). In March 1431 a fresh conference of 
the sects with a view to the proposed council 
was arranged to take place at Cracow in the 
presence of WHadyslaw of Poland. Payne 
was present as a representative of his party ; > 
but the congress effected nothing, and the 
Bohemians went home very wroth before 
Easter (Dlhoosz, i. 577-8), 

The terms on which the Bohemians would 


appear at the council were still unsettled, 
though the time for its assembly had ar- 
rived. In May 1432 representatives of the 
Bohemians, including Payne, met at Eger, 
and began negotiations with the council. 
The discussion was renewed at Kuttenbersr 
in September, and at length terms were 
agreed upon. In a letter from the Praguers 
on 5 Sept. 1432 Payne was named one of 
the Bohemian delegates to the council, and 
on 6 Dec. he set out with his colleagues for 
Basle, where they arrived on 4 Jan. 1433. 
On 6 Jan. the Bohemians held religious ser- 
vices, the * Orphan ' representatives, of whom 
Payne was one, preaching publicly in Ger- 
man (Mon. Cone. Gen. i. 64), Next day 
Procopius the Great, the princ™! Bohemian 
delegate, entertained his colleagues and 
some members of the council at dinner. 
Payne engaged in a hot dispute with John 
of itagusa, who says ^ the Englishman was 
like a slippery snake — the more closely he 
seemed to ae tied down to a conclusion, the 
more adroitly would he glide away to some 
irrelevant matter' {ib. i. 260). On 13 Jan. 
Payne was one of the delegates who peti- 
tioned Cardinal Julian to grant the Bohe- 
mians a public reception in the cathedral. 
The request was refused, and three days 
later they had their first audience, when 
Payne, as one of the orators, delivered a brief 
allegorical address on the text (Psalm civ. 22) 
‘ ortus est sol, et congregati sunt in cubilibus 
suis,’ in which he compared the doctrines of 
W ielif and Huss to the rays of the sun. In the 
subsequent meetings the Bohemian envoys 
spoke at length on various set themes ; on 
26 Jan, Payne began a discourse ^ Be civili 
dominio clerieorum,' which lasted three 
days, and which he finally summed -up in a 
short schedule, to be recorded in the acts of 
the council (Maeteste, viii. 215 E). The 
month of February was occupied with the 
replies of the catholic representatives. John 
of Bagusa spoke for ei^t days amid con- 
stant interruptions fiom Payne. On 4 Feb. 
Payne declared that certain opinions were 
falsely attributed to Wiclif by John of 
John Keningf^e [q. v.] at (mce de- 
clared that he would produce extracts firom 
WicIiTs works in refutation of Payne (John 
OF RAOT7SA,p. 278). On 10 Feb. Papie started 
a controversy with John as to the institution 
of holy water by Alexander V p. 282 ; 
Pbxetjs Zatbcehsis, p, 307). In flie last 
week of February John de Palomar replied 
to Payne’s speech ^de civili dominio,' After 
this the discussion was referred firstly to a 
committee of fifteen, and on 19 March to 
one of eight from each side. At length it 
was decided that the council should send 
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r6pr6S6iitatives to discuss the matter in^ tlie 
Landtag at Prague, the , debates to continue 
at Basle until the arrangements for this 
purpose were complete. In these final dis- 
cussions Payne took a "prominent part ; on 
31 March and 1 April Se spoke in reply to 
Henry of Kalteisen on the freedom of preach- 
ino* ; on 6 April he had a hot dispute with 
Partridge on the incidents of his English 
career, and on the folio win; day endeavoured 
to make Keninghale produce his promised 
uroofs of Wiclif’s alleged heresies {ib, pp. 
343-4). His interventions in the debate 
were received with much impatience by his 
opponents, and his unyielding temper pro- 
ba1)ly contributed to the failure of the 
Bohemians to come to terms with the 
council. He had tried to prevent the re- 
ception of a friendly apolojy for the title of 
heretics, which John of Pagusa applied to 
the Bohemians on 7 Feb., and early in 
March the more moderate of the Hussites 
had considered whether an arrangement 
would not be practicable if Payne and other 
extremists were left out (ib, pp. 304-6, 
321). 

On 14 April the Bohemians left Basle 
with the delegates of the council, chief of 
whom were Oilles Charlier and John de 
Palomar. Prague was reached on 8 May, 
and after some negotiations, in which Payne 
took part, the Landtag met on 8 June. As 
the chief representative of the Orphans, 
Payne had a prominent part in the debates 
(ib, pp. 367, £72 ; Thomas Eb^iis'doei'bk, pp. 
707, riO). The Landtag broke up on 3 July 
without any decisive result, and a second 
Bohemian embassy was sent with the dele- 
gates of the council to Basle. On 22 Oct. 
they brought back with them certain articles 
which might form the basis of a concordat, 
and in a second Landtag which met on 
16 Nov. the aristocratic party accepted the 
agreement known as the First Prague Com- 
pact- The Orphans and Taborites resisted, 
Payne being foremost in the opposition. 
On 18 Nov. he attempted to s“Deak, but was 
shouted down ; and in a speeca on 28 Nov. 
he complained that ‘ the lords want to tie 
us up in a sack.’ He is asserted to have 
declared that he had a knife which would 
cut whatever the delegates of the council 
sewed together (Caelebitjs, BeLegationibus, 
pp. 450-68, 612, 515). The split between 
the two parties grew wider, and in the 
spring of 1434 resulted in open war. On 
29 May the nobles were victorious in the 
hattleofLipau, where Procopius, theTaborite 
Jeader, was killed; it was falsely reported 
in England that Payne was also among the 
Blain (Chrm, Giles, Memy F/, p. 14) ; 


another account states that he was taken 
■orisoner (Nicolas, Chron. London^ p. 120). 
In the subsequent negotiations the partv of 
the nobles continued to gain ground, anc. in 
the November Landtag the majority of the 
Orphans were won over by the moderate 
party under John Rokycuna. l^ayne then 
joined the Taborites. Certain doctrinal 
points were nevertheless referred to him for 
arbitration, but in the interests of his 
friends he postponed his decision for two 
years (Geschichtschniber dev Husitischen, 
ii. 704-5 ; Palacicy, viii. 181-2). As one 
of the Taborite representatives, Payne at- 
tended the conference before Sigismund at 
Brunn in June- July 1436 (Carlbriits, Be 
Legationibus, pp. 566-74). But from the 
subsequent proceedings that led up to Sigis- 
mundB reconciliation with the Bohemian 
nobles at Iglau in July 1436 he held aloof. 
After Sigismund came to Prague, Payne was 
compelled to give his decision on the points 
submitted to his arbitration. lie pronounced 
in favour of Rokycana, thong jl avowing 
that his own convictions were on the other 
side. The Taborites at once protested, and, 
after some discussion, the debatable points 
were on 16 Nov. submitted to four doctors, 
of whom Payne was one ( Gef^chichtmhreihev 
dev Hussitucherif ii. 728). As a result, the 
Taborites obtained permission to worship 
after their own fashion. 

The remaining years of Payne\s life were 
troublous. In 1433 it had been reported at 
Basle that the English wanted to prosecute 
him on behalf of their king, and still earlier 
Martin V had demanded a subsidy for 
his prosecution from the English church 
(Pbtrijs Zatecbutbis, p. 317; Foxb, Acts 
and MomimenU^ lii. 638), On 13 Feb. 1437 
a papal bull was received at Prague, request- 
ing the emperor to send him to the council 
for trial on a charge of heresy (JoHAJiiiTBS db 
Tijronis, p. 862). At this time Payne had 
a pastorate at Saaz, whence on 16 April he 
came to Prague under a safe-conduct. A dis- 
cussion between Payne and Pribram was held 
before Sigismund, who, when the former 
proved obstinate, ordered him to leave 
Bohemia as soon as his safe-conduct had ex- 
pired. Payne withdrew from Prague ; but his 
English clerk, J ohn Penning, was arrested, and 
the people of Saaz a;reed not to support him 
^5. pp. 861-2). According to Elatthias 
Oolinus, Payne now took refuge with Peter 
Ohelcicky, the Bohemian author (Palackt, 
ix. 48, 469). In February 1439 he was cap- 
tured by John Burian, who imprisoned him 
in his castle of Gutenstein (f;- viii. 326). 
Burian, by order of the Emperor Albert, 
offered to deliver Payne to the representor 
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tives of the English king at T^uremherg, 
Henry VI thanked Burian for his courtesy, 
and wrote to Eugenius IV proposing that, 
on account of the dangers of the road, Payne 
should he sent instead to the council at 
Florence (^Correspondence of T. Bekynton^ 
i. 187-9, Rolls Ser.) This was on 18 May 
1440 ; but before the matter was arranged 
the Taborites procured Payne’s liberty by 
paying a ransom of two hundred schock 
(twelve thousand) of groschen (Pala-CKY, 
ix. 48). Payne returned to Saaz (26.), but 
no more is heard of him for three years. 
When the Taborites met the party of 
Rokycana in conference at Kuttenberg on 
6 July 1443, Payne was one of the two 
^residents and directors of the assembly. 
During the subsequent debates the Taborites 
complained that Pribram had persistently 
attacked Payne in Bohemian, which lan- 
guage the latter did not well understand. 
Eventually the discussion was adjourned to 
the Landtag at Prague in January 1444, 
where Payne appears to have been again 
present {ib, ix. 97-9 ; GescTiiehtsscJireiber der 
Hiissituchen, ii. 7 49, 7 62). This conference 
proved the death-blow to the Taborite party, 
though the town of Tabor held out till 
1452. In that year George Podiebrad, who 
was now king, with the support of Rokycana 
and his party, marched against Tabor, which 
surrendered to him on 1 Sept. Certain 
questions of conscience were submitted to 
a committee of six doctors, of whom Payne 
was one. The decision of the majority was 
to be binding; but the Taborite leaders, 
Niklas Biskupec and Wenzel Koranda, held 
out, and died in captivity. Payne possibly 
submitted, though jrascoigne seems to sug- 
gest that he died in prison (cf. Wood, 
Hist, and Antig. i. 58C 5 Lewis, Zife of 
Wiclif p. 229). His death took place at 
Prague in 1455. 

Payne was a learned and ardent contro- 
versialist. Peter of Saaz notes the delight 
with which he obtained access to the ‘ Doc- 
trinale Fidei Ecclesiae' of Thomas Netter 
at Basle (M<m. ' Com* Gen. i. 307). His 
incisive eloquence made him invaluable 
in debate, though he appears but little 
when there was need for action. His acute 
logic perhaps carried him to extremes of 
opinion, and his stnhbom temper was an 
obstacle to conciliation. But, on the other 
hand, he possessed a fund of humour which 
enlivened the proceedings at Basle with 
constant sallies of wit (Peteds Zatecensis, 
passim). He was somevrhat of an intellectual 
adventurer, though he deserves credit for 
his strict adherence to Wielif^s principles, 
and he never completely joined any of the 


Hussite sects (Palacky, ix. 454). He 
passed under a variety of names : Clerk in 
England as an Oxford master ; Payne or 
English in Bohemia; and also as Freyug 
from Ids father’s nationality, and Hogh or 
Hough from his own birthplace (Gas- 
coigne, "Loci e Libro Vcritatum, p. 187 ; 
Correspondence of T. Bekynton i. 187). Bale 
wrongly distinguishes Payne and Clerk. 

Payne had apparently published some 
writings before he left England, for in 1428 
Ralph Mungyn was charged with having 
possessed and distributed them (Wilelns, 
Concilia^ iii. 498). They, however, seem to 
have perished. Bale ascribes to him ; 1. ‘ De 
temporali dominio clericorum ; ’ inc. * Haec 
sunt verba quse hesterna.’ 2. *De pre- 
destinatione et arbitrio.’ 3. ‘ Contra cere- 
moniarum abusiones.’ 4. ‘ Pro utraque 
sacrament! specie.’ 5. ^ Concilium esse supra 
papam.’ 6. Antichristi synagogam.’ 

7. ‘ Contra mendicantes fraterculos.’ Tanner 
adds : Contra plenam pontificis potestatem.’ 
The following seem to be extant : 1. ^ Be- 
fensio articulorum Wiclevi contra Johannem 
Pribram;’ inc. ^QuianuperinregnoBohemise.’ 
There are two manuscripts at Vienna, and 
one at Prague (Dents, Cat, Cod, Bibl. Bala-’ 
tinae Vindobonensisj ii. 1521, 2193; Pa- 
XACEY, ix. 454 72 .) 2. ‘ Contra scriptum 

cujusdam juramentum tanquam licitum 
approbantis ; ’ inc. ^ In prineipio tractatns 
scribitur.’ Manuscript at Vienna (Denis, 
iL 1752). 3. A tract inc. ^ Omnipotentis 

Dei magnificentia,’ MS. Vienna, 3935 fil 
309-40. 4. A- tract inc. ‘ Quia ut concipio 
omnes propositiones,’ MS, Budissin Gers- 
dorf, 7, 8vo (Palackt). 5. ‘ Provocatio 
Nie. Sloyczin addisputandum ’ (Cooebe, Ap- 
pendix A to Report on Foedera, p. 228). He 
has been wrongly credited with the ‘ Specu- 
lum Aureum’ of Paul Anglicus [q*v.j (Jb. 
p. 231). Palacky also gives the first words 
of two tracts against fiibram that seem to 
have perished. Some of the substance of 
his speeches at Basle may be found in 
the writers in the first volume of the 
‘ Monumenta Conciliorum Genmlium- Sse- 
euli XV.’ All Payne’s extant writings are 
concerned with the exposition of WicMte 
doctrine (cf. CoCHiuaEtrs, p. 231), John de 
Torrequemada wrote a treatise, * De efficacia 
aquse benedictse contra Petrum Anglicum 
hereticoruminBohemia defensorein’iCooPEE, 
p- 11)- 

[Our knowledge of Payne’s English career is 
chiefly due to Gascoigne’s Theological Dic- 
tionary, extracts from which were published fay 
J. T. Rogers as Locie Lihro Veritatnm; later 
English writers for the most part simply re- 
produce Gascoigne. For his ^hemlan career 
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the origiDal authorities are John^ of Bagusa, 
be Beductione Bohemorura; Petri Zatecensis 
(Peter of Saaz) Liber Diurnus; iEgidius Car- 
lerius (Gilles Charlier), Be Legationibus ; 
Thomas Ebendorfer’s Diarium; Johannis de 
Turonis Bejistrum ; John de Segovia, _ Hist. 
Synodi Bas lensis (these are contained in the 
])doaumenta Coiieiliorum Generalium Saeculi XV, 
Tok i. ii. iii., published by the Kaiserliche 
Afcademie der Wissenschaften, Vienna, 1857, 
1873, 1892-4); Dlugnsz’s Historia Polonica, 

i. 432-6, 578-9 ; Hoefler’s Geschichtsschreiber 
der Hussitischen, in the Contes Berum Austria- 
caram ; Scriptores Berum Bohemorum, vols. i. 
ii„ Prague, 1783-1829 ; iEneas Sylvius, Historia 
Bohemise and Historia Universalis; Pordun’s 
Scotichronicon, iv, 1299, sub anno 1432, "where 
he is called Creyk’; Zantfliet’s Chron. ap. Mar- 
tens and Burand, v. 431 ; Cochlaeus, Historia 
Hussitarum Some other original authorities 
are cited in the text. For the Council of Basle, 
see Martene aud Burand’s Veterum Scrip- 
torum Amplissima Collectio, vol. viii., and 
Mansi’s Concilia, , vols. xxix. xxx. Palacky’s 
Geschichte von Bohmen, bks. vii. viii. ix., con- 
tributes some information not otherwise readily 
accessible. See also Tomsk’s D^jepis Prahy 
(History of Prague), vol. iv. passim; Bale’s 
Centuri®, vi. 86, 97; Tanner’s Bibl. Brit.^Hib. 
p.o32 ; Wood’s Hist, and Antiq. Univ. Oxford, 
ed. Gutch, i. 543, 560,585-6,; Creighton’s His 
tory of the Papacy durin • the Beformation, esp. 

ii. 94-102 ; Bobert son’s History of the Christian 

Church, vols. vii. viii. Baker’s Forgotten Great 
Englishman, 1 894, is an imperfect and o ver-nartial 
biography, for the most part based on Palacky’s 
Geschichte von Bohmen.' C. L. K. 

PATHE, Sir PETER (1763-1843), third 
baronet dejure^ of Blunham House, Bedford- 
shire, bom in February 1763, was third $on 
of Sir Gillies Payne, second baronet, ofl 
Tempsford, Bedfordshire. His grandfather 
Sir Charles {d, 1746) had inherited from his 
wife large property in St. Christopher’s, 
"West Indies, and had been created a baronet 
on 31 Oct. 1737. 

Sir Gillies Payne (d. 1801) was high 
sheriff of Bedfordshire m 1771. He formed 
in his youth a connection with Maria Keel- 
ing, dpghter of a farmer at Potton, Bed- 
fordshire, but delayed marriage with her 
.until the death of his mother in 1761. 
Peter was the first child born subsequently. 
Nevertheless on the death of his father in 
1801 he allowed his elder brother, John, 
to succeed to the title ; and, when John 
died two years later, acted as guardian to 
his yop ■ children.^ It was not until 1828 
that Sir Petetj Having vainly offered to sub- 
mit his claims and those of his brother’s 
heir to a court of arbitration, was induced 
^ allow the matter to he raised incidentally 
Hie chancery suit Gkscot’t z?. Bridges. 


In the course of the trial Sir John’s widow 
made affidavit that she and her sister had 
burned the marriage-certificate of Sir Gillies; 
but evidence brought forward convinced the 
court of its existence, and Sir Peter was 
declared the eldest son born in wedlock. 
This decision was however reversed by the 
lord chancellor in January 1829, and an 
issue was directed to be tried as to the legi- 
timacy of John and Peter Payne. The 
question never again came before the courts ; 
hut during his. lifetime Sir Peter’s claim to 
the baronetcy was acknowledjed. He re- 
fused, however, to register himself as a 
baronet. 

Peter was educated at Hackney and at 
Queens’ College, Cambridge, where he gra- 
duated B.A. in 1784 and Si. A. in 1787. A 
handsome youth, though delicate, he took 
an active *oart in field 8^)0rts, was a captain 
in the Bed:ordshire militia, and was a deputy- 
lieutenant for the county for upwards of 
half a century. In politics he was a strong 
whi j, and he exerted much political influence 
in the Midlands. 

In 1810 he published two pamphlets, en- 
titled respectively ‘England the Cause of, 
Europe’s 8 ubj ugatlon, addressed to the British 
Parliament,’ and ‘ The Character and Con- 
duct of British Ministers in War and Nego- 
tiation illustrated by Pacts.^ In 1812 he 
attacked Pitt and attempted to convict Wil- 
herforce of inconsistency in ‘ Mr. Pitt the 
grand Political Delinquent ; with a Dedica- 
tion to the Solemnisera of his Birthday, and 
an Address to Wm. Wilber force, Es^., M.P.’ 
In the same year he issued at Birmingham, 
under the ^eudonym ‘ Philagathos,^ ‘Seven 
Short and Plain Letters to tue Inhabitants 
of Birmingham on the Leading Points con- 
nected with the Orders in Council.^ 

Payne was intimate with Major J ohn Cart- 
wright [q. V.], for whom he acted as bail when 
Cartwright was charged with sedition in Au- 
gust 1819 (Cartwright, Life of Major Cart- 
wright^ ii, 169, 175-6). Amon ; other friends 
were Sir Herbert Taylor and L r, Parr. With 
the latter he had much familiar correspon- 
dence, which is now in the possession o? his 
youngest daughter, Mrs. Elsdon Everard. 

In 1819 he published at Birmingham a 
‘ Letter to Loro Erskine in Defence of the 
Whigs.’ On 6 May 1831 he was returned, 
with the Marquis of Tavistock, as a whig 
member for Bedfordshire, but retired at the 
dissolution in December 1832. He printed 
at Bedford in 1832 a pamphlet advocating 
repeal of the corn laws. He was also a 
strong opponent of the slave trade, and an 
advocate of higher education of women. In 
favour of the latter cause, he wrote a pam- 
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•jHet, whicli was printed at Birmingham and 
London in 1811, under the title ‘ Trial be- 
tween the Governess of a Ladies’ Boarding 
School and the Mother of a Pupil committed 
to her Charge.’ He died at Blunham House, 
Bedfordshire, on 23 Jan. 1843. 

Payne married, in August 1789, Elizabeth 
Sarah, only daughter of Samuel Steward, 
esq., of Stourton Castle, Staffordshire. She 
died on 12 April 1832, having had two sons 
and four daughters. 

The eldest son, Sir Charles. Gillies, called 
fourth baronet (1796-1870), graduated B.A. 
1815 and M.A. 1818 from Merton College, 
Oxford, and joined the Middle Temple. He 
left a son, Sir Salusbury Gillies Payne (1829- 
1893), who, bom in the West Indies, was 
educated at Bugby and Brasenose Colle 'e, 
Oxford (B.A. in 1862), was called to the 
bar at the Middle Temple in 1857, and was 
chosen high sheriff of Bedfordshire in 1875, 
but did not serve. Sir Salusbury married 
Catherine, third daughter of Robert Chad- 
wick of High Bank, Manchester. His son, 
Charles Robert Salusbury (5. 1869), retired 
lieutenant in the navy, claimed to succeed to 
the baronetcy in 1893. In 1863 the Rev. 
Coventry Payne, grandson of Sir John, the 
titular third baronet, raised the claims of the 
elder branch of the family in a panmhlet, 
which was replied to by Sir Charles (jiUies 
Payijg. Sir Bernard Burke, after givin^^; par- 
ticulars of the separate claigas in the editions 
of his ‘Peerage and Baronetage’ between 
1868 and 1878, thenceforth i^ored the title. 
Poster’s ‘ Baronetage ’ of 1882 relegates it to 
the Appendix ‘Chaos.’ 

[Lodge’s Genealogy of the Peerage and Baro- 
netage and Peerage (1893) ; Walfurd’s County 
Pamilies; Stockdcde’s Peerage and Baronetage 
for 1831 ; Ann. Reg. 1843, Append, to Chron, 
p. 231 ; O’Byrne’s Represent. Hist, of Great 
Britain and Ireland, p. 43 ; Alumni Oxon. ; Grad. 
Cant. ; Ret. Memb. Pari. ; The Journal of 
Emily Shore (1891); imfdrmation kindly sup- 
plied by Miss 0. L. Johnstone, who h£^ had 
access to numerous family papers.] 

G. Le G. N« 

PATHE, Sib RALPH, Babok Lavrers- 
TON (1738 .P-1807), politician, was hom at 
Basseterre, St. George parish in St. Chris- 
tophers, on 19 March 1737-8 or 1738-9. 
His father, Ralph Payne (d. 1763), chief 
justice and afterwards governor of St. Kitts, 
came of a family whicn had Ifflig been resi- 
dent at St. Chnstopher’s, whitner it had 
migrated from Lavjngton in Wiltshire. His 
‘ mother, whose ancestors <^jne from Bridg- 
water in Somerset, was Alice, daughter and 
heiress of Fjrancis Carlisle. After being 
educated in England,-Payne returned to his 


native island, where he was at once elected 
a member of the House of Assembly, and at 
its first meetin'r unanimously called to the 
chair. In 1762 he was agam in England, 
and he then made the tour of Europe. On 
1 Sept. 1767 he married, at St. George’s, 
Hanover Square, Pran^oise Lambertine, 
daughter of Henry, baron Kolhel of Saxony; 
he was then spoken of in society as ‘ a rich 
West Indian.^ His wife had Hved, before 
her marriage, with the Princess Joseph 
Poniatowski, and was one of the few charm- 
ing women on terms of intimacy with Queen 
Charlotte. After his marria ‘e Payne plunged 
into politics, and from 1763 to 1771 sat in 
parliament for the borough of Shaftesbury, 
-.n 1769 he made his maiden speech as the 
seconder of Blackstone’s motion, that the 
complaint of Wilkes against Lord Mansfield 
was frivolous and trifling. He is said to We 
been connected with Mansfield, and to have 
been inspired by him with legal amuments, 
the speech being received ‘with much ap- 
plause, although the language was wonder- 
lully verbose.’ Later in the session he made 
another elaborate oration, on which occasion, 
according to Horace W alpole, after protesting 
on his honour that the speech was not pre- 
meditated, he inadvertently pulled it out of 
his pocket in writing. Payne had ‘ a good 
figure, and possessed himself well, having 
been accustomed to act plays in a private 
set ; ’ but his language was turgid, and he 
became ‘ the jest of ms companions and the 
surfeit of the House of Commons,’ so that 
he soon became dissatisfied with his parlia- 
mentary prospects. On 18 Peb. 1771 ae was 
created at St. James’s Palace a knight of the 
Bath, and in the same year was ap-Dointed 
captain-general and 'ovemor-in-»ehie? of the 
Leeward Islands, where he inherited a con- 
siderable estate from his parents, Thomas 
Heame (1744-1817) [q. v-j spent some time 
with him there, and was employed by him in 
making drawings. > 

Payne’s appointment was very popular, 
and his recall in 1775 was mueh against 
the wish of the inhabitants, who petitioned 
for his continuance in office, and, by a 
unanimous vote of the assembly, presented 
birn with a sword set in diamonds. He en- 
tered once more on political life, sitting for 
Camelford in Cornwall from Kovember 1776 
to 1780, and for Plympton in Devonriiire 
from 1780 to 1784. 

Prom June 1777 until the suppression of 
the office in 1782 Payne was a clerk of the 
hoard of green cloth. He was one of Pox’s 
political ^es, and for many years his house 
m Grafton Street was known, through his 
love of hospitality and the personal attract 
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tions of liis wife, as tlie favourite resort of 
tlie whig leaders. Erskiiie, when taken ill 
at one of Payne’s banquets, replied to Lady 
Payne’s anxious inquiries with the lines— 

’Tis true I am ill, but I need not comphiin ; 

Por he never knew pleasure who never knew 
Payne. 

It was rumoured in 1783 that Payne 
might be the secretary to Lord Northington, 
the new lord lieutenant of Ireland; but the 
post was given to Windham. In 1788 he 
made a lengthened tour on the continent, 
visiting Vienna, Zurich, and Lyons (Smytii, 
Memoiv of Sir JR* MJ. K.oith, ii. 198-200). 
With the support of the Prince of Wales as 
Puke of Cornwall, he contested the borough 
of Fowey, in the whig interestj in 1790, when 
a double return was made, Payne and Lord 
Shuldham being credited with a majority of 
votes; but they were unseated by the House 
of Commons. ' At a by-election he was re- 
turned for Woodstock (21 Oct. 1795), and 
represented it until 1799. 

But after his election disappointment in 
1790 he wavered in his attachment to the 
whigs, and on lo Au^. 1793 he gave a ‘con- 
siderable dinner ’ at his house, at which Pitt 
was a ;uest. Windham was also invited, 
but die. not go, and thought that Payne 
should have told him of the invitation to the 
“Dremier (W^nruHA^r, JDiary, pp. 198, 288, 
310). This change of politics was rendered 
necessary by the shrinking of his resources^ 
and it soon bore fruit. He was ci*eated Baron 
Lavington of Lavington in the peerage of 
Ireland on 1 Oct. 1796, and a privy coun- 
cillor on 30 Oct. 1799. In February 1799 he 
was reappointed as governor of the Leeward 
Islands, and the assembly voted him an 
allowance of 2,000/. a year, that he might 
the better support the dignity of the position. 
His Christmas halls and his routs were mag- 
nificent, and were distinguished by the ob- 
servance of the strictest etiquette. He was 
attended by an army of servants, but he 
would not allow any of the black servitors 
about him to wear shoes or stockings, their 
legs being rubbed daily with butter so that 
they shone like jet ; and he would not, if he 
cou-d avoid it, handle a letter or parcel from 
their fingers. To escape the indignity, he 
designed a golden instrument, like a tongs, 
with which he held any article which -^as 
given him by a black servant. 

Lord Lavingt-on died at Government 
House, Antigua, on 3 Aug. 1807, being then 
the senior member of the order of the Bath. 
He was interred on his mother’s estate of 
Oarliaie. The tomb was still visible in 1844, 
hut the garden was overgrown with weeds, 


and the walls were falling into ruins. An 
elaborate monument of marble was erected 
to his memory by the legislature of Antigua, 
in St. John's Church in that island. As 
his widow was left all but destitute, a com- 
passionate allowance of 300/. a year was voted 
to her by the assembly, for her life. Her 
married life appeals to have been unhappy, 
andSheridan once found her in tears, Svnich 
she placed, with more adroitness than truth, 
to the account of her monkey, who had just 
died.’ He thereupon exclaimed : 

Alas! poor Nod, 

My monkey’s dead ; 

I had rather by half 

It had been Sir Ralph. 

Payne’s speeches arc in the ‘ Debates ’ of Sir 
Henry Cavendish, i. 133, 3(')8-70, 372, and ’ 
many letters from hixn are among the Ross- 
lyn MSS., two being printed in Lord Camp- 
bell’s ' Lives of the Lord Chancellors,’ vi. 
161-2, 359. 

[Burke’s Extinct Peerage; Gent. M«g. 1763 
p. 97, 1776 p. 94, 1807 pt. ii. pp. 8H9, 074 ; Jesse’s 
Selwyn, ii. 166; Correep. of George III and 
Lord North, i. 66, ii. 75; Oldfield’s Pari. Hist. 

iii. 207 ; Courtney’s Pari. Rep. of Cornwall, pp. 
108-9, 351 ; Malmesbury's Dijirios and Corresp. 

iv. 38f5; Campbell’s Chancellors, vi. 220, 686,; 

Wraxall’s Memoirs, od. Wheal ley, iii. 410-11; 
Corresp. of Right Hon. J. Boresford, i, 239 ; 
Antigua and the Antipnans, i. 113«14, 131-7, 
226-7, ii. 346-7 f Walpole’s George HI, od. Le 
Marchant, iii. 321-2, 369.] W. P. C. 

PAYNE, ROBERT {Jl* 1589), writer on 
agriculture, was boi*n apparently in Notting- 
hamshire. He subsequently described himself 
of Poynes-End, co. Cork. He was presum- 
ably the author of ‘ Rob. Payn his Hill- 
man’s Table, which sbeweth how to make 
Ponds to continue water in high and drie 
grounds, of what nature soeuer. Also the 
Vale-man's Table, shewing how to draine 
moores, and all other wette grounds, and 
to lay them drie for euer. Also how to 
measux’e axxy roufe ground, wood or water, 
that you cannot come into,’ &c., 1683 (Ames, 
Typogr. Antiq. iii. 1062). In consequence 
of the exceptional inducements offered by 
government to Englishmen to settle in 
Munster after the suppression of the rebel- 
lion of Gerald Fitzgerald, fifteenth earl of 
Desmond [q. v.], Payne and. twenty-five of 
his neighbours proposed to remove thither. 
But Englishmen were chary of risking their 
lives and fortunes in Ireland, and it was ac- 
cordingly thought advisable to send Payne 
over to report on the situation. The result 
was: ‘A Briefe, Description of Ireland: 
Made in this Yeex*e 1689, by Robert Payne. 
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Vnto XXV. of Ills partners, for whom he is 
Tiidertaker there. Truely published verba- 
tim, according to his letters, by Kich. 
Gorsan, one of the said partners, for that he 
would his countrymen should be partakers 
of the many good Notes therein conteined. 
With diners Notes taken out of others, the 
Authoures letters written to the said 
partners, sithenes the first Impression, well 
worth the reading. At London, printed by 
Thomas Dawson, 1590.’ The first edition, 
though mentioned by Ames (Typogr. Antiq. 
ii. 1127), is not known to be extant. The 
•oamphlet was reprinted and edited for the 
-rish Archaeological Society in 1841 by Dr. 
Aquilla Smith ; but whatever its utility may 
have been to Payne’s partners, it cannot be 
, regarded as of any great value for historical, 
purposes. Payne, on the whole, wrote 
lavourably of the situation : there were 
good undertakers as well as bad ; the natives 
w’ere not so black as they were painted ; 
justice was firmly administered ; the prospect 
of a Spanish invasion was remote ; the country 
was rich and fertile, and prices were low. 
But from the absence of Payne’s name from 
the survey of 1622, it may probably be con- 
jectured that he did not settle permanently 
in Munster. 

[Payne’s Brief Description of Ireland, ed. 
Aqiu.la Smith (Irish Arcbseol. Society); Ames’s 
Typogr. Antiq.] E. D. 

PAYNE, ROGER (1789-1797), book- 
binder, was born at Windsor in 1739. It is 
said that after having learned the rudiments 
of his art &om Pote, the Eton bookseller, he 
came to London about 1760, and worked for 
a short time for Thomas Osborne {d. 1767) 
[q. V.] in Gray’s Inn. Soon afterwards — ^be- 
tween 1766 and 1770 — through the kindness 
of * honest Tom Payne,’ the bookseller at the 
Mews Gate, who was not related to him, he 
•was enabled to set up in business for him- 
self as a bookbinder, near Leicester Square 
[see Patioi, Thomas, 1719-1799]. He was 
then joined by his brother Thomas, who at- 
tended to the forwarding department, while 
lioger, who possessed artistic talent far 
superior to that of any of his feUow-crafts- 
men of the eighteenth century in England, 
devoted himself to the finishin'* and decora- 
tion of the volumes entrusted to his care. 
After a time, however, the brothers parted, 
and Roger, late in life, took as his fellow- 
worker Richard Wier, whose wife became ' 
known as a clever repairer and restorer of old 
books. The partners were alike addicted to 
immoderate indulgence in strong ale, which 
led to frecuent quarrels and at last to sepa- 
ration. Rog^’s aspect betrayed his inor- 


dinate liking for ‘ barley broth.’ ^ His ap- 
pearance,’ says Dibdin, ‘ bespoke either 
squalid "wretcliediiess or a foolish and fierce 
indifference to the received opinions of man- 
kind, His hair was unkempt, his visage 
elongated, his attire wretched, and the in- 
terior of his workshop — where, like the Turk, 
he would “ hear no brother near his throne ” 
— ^harmonised but toojustly with the general 
character and appearance of its owner. With 
the greatest possible display of humility in 
speech and in writing, he united quite the 
spirit of quixotic independence,’ 

Payne died in Duke’s Court, St, Martin’s 
Lane, London, on 20 Nov. 1797, and was 
buried in the churchyard of St. Martin’s-in- 
the-Fields, at the expense of his old friend 
Thomas Payne, ^ to whom,’ writes John 
Nichols, * in a great measure the admirers 
of this ingenious man’s performances may 
feel themselves indebted for the prolongation 
of his life, having for the last eight years 
provided him with a regular pecuniary 
assistance.’ Thomas Payne had also a T)or- 
trait taken of his namesake, at his work in 
his miserable den, which was etched and 
published by Sylvester Harding in 1800, and 
again engraved by William Angus for Dib- 
din’s • Bibliographical Decameron.’ 

Payne is considered by some to have origi- 
nated a new style of bookbinding ; but be 
wap undoubtedly influenced by the beautiful 
work of Samuel Meam and other binders of 
the end of the seventeenth century. His 
bindings united elegance with durability; 

! and the ornaments, which are said to have 
been designed by himself, were chosen with 
excellent taste. His best work was executed 
either in russia leather or in straight-grained 
morocco, usually of a dark blue, bright red, 
or olive colour. The sheets of the books were 
often sewn with silk, and the backs lined with 
leather, to give them additional strength. As 
a rule the backs only were elaborate^ tooled, 
while the sides were left almost plain. The 
ornamental deviceswere chiefly circlets, cres- 
cents, stars, acorns, running vines, and leaves, 
placed at intervals in the spaces to be deco- 
rated, and studded between with golden 
dots. The end papers were usually purple 
or some other plain colour. Each volume 
was accompanied by a bill describing the 
work done, and the ornaments used, written 
in a most precise and quaint style. Many of 
these bills are still extant in the volumes 
which he bound. 

Payne’s chief patrons were Earl Spencer, 
the Duke of Devonshire, Colonel Stanley, 
and the Rev. Clayton Mordaunt Ctacherode. 
The books which he bound for Lord Spencer 
are now in the John Rylands Library at 
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Maiicliester. Among them are many very 
beautiful bindings, as well as the large-paper 
copy of Potter’s translation of ^ u^jschylus/ 
printed at Glasgow in 1795, in which are con- 
tained Plaxman^s original drawings, hound 
in Hue morocco. This is thought by some 
to be Roger Payne’s masterpiece. The same 
collection includes also the Aldine edition of 
Homer’s * Iliad,’ printed on vellum in 1504, 
on which he was at work at the time of 
his death. The Cracherode collection, now 
in* the British Museum, likewise contains 
many excellent examples of his work, among 
■which may especially be noted Cicero’s ‘ De 
Oratore,’ printed at Rome by Ulrich Han in 
1468, bound in red morocco ; the * Historia ’ 
of Justinus, printed at Venice by Jenson in 
1470, in blue morocco ; Cicero’s ‘DeFinibus,’ 
Venice, 1471, in red morocco, with blind 
tooling on the outside Cicero’s ^ Epistolse 
ad Familiares,’ printed by Jenson at Venice 
in 1475, in red morocco ; the ‘ Erotemata ’ 
of Lascaris, Venice, 1495, in olive-brown 
morocco; the Cambridge edition of Euri- 
pides, 1694, in blue morocco; and the Aldine 
Virgil of 1505, in blue morocco, ■with a 
cameo inserted in each cover. The British 
Museum also possesses, in the Grenville col- 
lection, two j'ood specimens : East’s undated 
edition of the ^Storye of Kynge Arthur,’ 
bound in red morocco; and the Genoa edition 
of Tasso’s * Gierusalemme Liberata,’ 1590, in 
olive morocco. A copy of the first folio 
Shakespeare, 1623, bound in russia, is in the 
library of Mr. Chiistie-Miller at Britwell 
Court, Buckinghamshire. 

^ [Gent. M^. 1797, ii. 1070, notice by John 
Nichols; Dibdin’s Bi>liographical Decameron, 
1817, H. 506-18: Notes and Queries, 3rd ser. 
ri. 131 ; Andrews’s Roger Payne and his Art, 
N^w York, 1892; Hiss Prideaux’s Historical 
Sketch of Bookbiudinj, 1893; Poitfolio, 1893, 
p. 101; Horne’s Binding of Books, 1894, pp, 
199-205.] E. E. G. 

PAYNE, THOMAS (1719-1799), book- 
seller, son of Oliver and Martha Payne of 
Brackley, Northamptonshire, was baptised at 
BracMey 26 May 1719. His elder brother, 
Oliver Payne, established himself as a book- 
seller at Hound Court in the Strand, London, 
■which was opposite York Buildings, hut has 
been effaced by the Obaring Cross Hospital, 
and originated the practice of printing lists 
of the hooks for sde at his shop. Thomas 
Payne ■was at first his assistant, and after- 
■wards his successor in the business. About 
1745 he mamed Elizabeth Taylor; and suc- 
<^eded^ her brother, who was also a book- 
seller, in his huuse and shop in Castle Street, 
next the Mewsgate, the entrance by St. 
Marrin’s Church to the King’s Mews. In 


1750 he rebuilt the premises and constructed 
the shop in the shape of the letter L. The con- 
venience of the situation made it the favourite 
place of resort for the literati of the day, and 
it became known as the Literary Cofiee- 
house. Among the frequenters of the sale- 
room were Cracherode, Gough, Person 
Burney, Thomas Grenville, George Stevens’ 
Cyril Jackson, Lord Spencer, Malone, and 
VVindham. Mathias refers to it in the first 
dialogue of the 'Pursuits of Literature* 
(11. 190-4) with the question : 

Must I as a wit with learned air, 

Like Doctor Dewlap, to Tom Payne’s repair, 

Meet Cyril Jackson, and mild CrachoroUe 

’Mid literary gods, myself a god ? 

and in a note calls Payne one of the best 
and honestest men living. ... I mention this 
Trvpho Emeritus with great satisfaction.’ 

Tue first of his book-lists was issued on 
29 Feb. 1740-1, and for thirty-five years, 
beginning^ with 1755, a new cataiogue, 
usually of not less than two hundred pages, 
was issued each year, most of which are at 
the British Museum. A 'list of them is 
printed in Nichols’s 'Literary Anecdotes’ 
(iii. 655-60), and among the collections 
■which passed throu^;-h his hands were those 
of Francis Peck, Ha'-ph Thoresby, Dr. Ken- 
nicott, Francis Grose, Cornwall the speaker, 
and the Bishops Boauclerk and Newton. 
One of his assi^ants was John Hatchard, 
the founder of the bookselling firm in Picca- 
dilly. 

Payne continued in business with in- 
creasing success until 1790, when he retired 
in favour of his son Thomas (1752-1831) 
[q. V.], who had been his partner for more 
than twenty years. He died on 2 Feb. 1799, 
aixd was buried on 9 Feb. at Finchley, near 
his wife, who had died many years previously, 
and brother. A poetical epitaph was written 
for him by Ilayley (Nichols, Lit. Anecdotes., 
ix. 666). His children were two sons and 
two daughters, who were described in 1775 
as ' pretty and motherless.’ Sally married, on 
6 Sept. 1785, Admiral James Burney [q. v.], 
and their daughter Sarah married John 
Payne, of the firm of Payne & Fosa 

Payne was ' warm in ais friendsbips and 
politics, a convivial, cheerful companion, and 
unalterable in the cut and colour of his 
coat,’ and was universally known as ' honest 
Tom Payne.’ All the copper'Dlates in 
Gough’s edition of Camden’s 'Britannia’ 
were engraved at his expense, and Gough 
gave him in return the whole of the printed 
copies, with the exception of about fifteen 
impressions, and left nim a legacy of 5004 
Roger Payne [q. vj, the bookbinder, was for 
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tlie last eiglit years of his life supported by 
Tom Payne, though they were not related. 
He was introduced into Beloe’s ‘ Sexagena- 
rian’ (vol. i. ch. xxxii.) by name, and again 
into the second volume (ch. xlii.) as the honest 
bookseller. A print of a portrait of him is 
in Dibdin’s 'Bib.iographical Decameron ’ (iii. 
435); a second portrait represents him at 
whist, with the cards in his hands (Coxjet- 
isfET, English Whist, pp. 251-2). 

[Bakers Northamptonshire, i. 586 ; Cunning- 
ham’s Loudon, ed. Wheatley, ii. 532 ; Lysons’s 
Environs, tiuppl. 1811, p. 143; Notes and 
Queries, 3rd ser. vi. 131-2, 5th ser. vii. 112; 
Gent. Mag. 1799 'Dt. i. pp. 171“2, 236, 1831 
pt. i. pp 275-6 ; D.bdin’s Bibl. Decameron, iii. 
435-7 ; Nichols’s. Illnstr. of Lit. History, v. 428, 
435 ; Early Diary of Frances Burney, vol. i. 
p. Ixxiii, vol. ii. pp. 130-1; Austin Dobson’s 
Eighteenth-Century Vignettes, 2nd ser. pp. 192- 
203.] W. P. C. 

PAYNTE, THOMAS, the younger (1752- 
1831), bookseller, eldest son of Thomas Payne 
(1719-1799) [q. V.], by his wife Elizabeth 
Taylor, was born on 10 Oct. 1752. He was 
educated at the classical school of M. Metayer 
in Charterhouse Square, London, and was 
trained in modern and dead languages for 
the further development of the family busi- 
ness. After he had been for more than 
twenty years a partner with his father, the 
hitter retired in 1790 in favour of his som 
In 1806 he transferred the, business to more 
commodious premises in part of Schom- 
berg House, on the south side of Pall Mall,- 
which also became a literary centre. He 
took into partnership in 1813 his apprentice 
and connection, Henry Foss, when Charles 
Lamb playfully designated the new firm as 
‘Pain & Fuss.’ In 1817 he was the 
master of the Stationers’ Company, hut a 
few years later his health began to decline, 
and he could no longer travel on the con- 
tinent in quest of books. About 1825 he 
was succeeded in business by his nephew 
John Payne, who continued the establish- 
ment, in partnership with Foss, until 1850. 
Thomas I-^ayne was seized by apoplexy on 
8 March 1831, and died at Pall Mall on 
15 March. He was buried in St. Martin’s- 
in-the-Fields on 24 March. 

Payne, at the time of his death, was the 
father of the I-ondon booksellers. He pjos- 
sessed a vast store of literaiy anecdote. 
Among the collections which he sold were 
the libraries of Dean Lloyd and Rev. Henry 
Homer, and that of M. de Lamoignon, keeper ' 
of the seals of France. An account of the 
sale of the Borromeo collection of novels and 
xomancfts, which Payne and Foss had pur- 
chased, and the details of their acquisitions 


at the Larcher, MacCartliy, and subsequent 
sales are given in Dibdin’s ‘ Bibliogiuplii- 
cal Decameron ’ (iii. 149, 161-80, cf. ii. 
172). 

John Payne, after the cessation of the 
business in 1850, withdrew to Rome. He 
and his wife, Sarah Burney, received much 
foreign company, and were especially friendly 
with Cardinal Antonelli. 

[Nichols’s Lit. Anecdotes, viii. 504; Gent- 
Mag. 1831, pt. i. p. 276; Early Diary of Frances 
Burney, ii. 130-1.] W. P. C. 

PAYNE, WHLLIAM, D.D. (1650-1696), 
controversialist, was born at Hutton, Essex, 
in 1650. He was educated at the free school 
of Brentwood, Essex, and proceeded to Mag- 
dalene College, Cambridge, in May 1665. 
He obtained a fellowship there on 6 July 
1671, and retained it till 1675, when he 
married Elisabeth, daughter of John Squire, 
vicar of St. Leonard’s, Shoreditch, London. 
He was in the same year presented to the 
livings of Frinstead and AYormshill inElent, 
and settled at the latter place. In J one 1681 
he received the rectory of Whitechapel, and 
speedily won a reputation among the Lon- 
don clergy as a preacher. On 29 June 1682 
he was chosen to preach before the first 
annual feast instituted at Brentwood school. 
He took an active part in the agitation 
aroused by the ‘popish plot,’ in the course 
of which he wrote many anti-catholic tracts. 
Of these the best known are : ‘A Discourse 
of the Adoration of the Host ’ (1685) ; ‘ A 
Discourse of the Communion in one Kmd, in 
answer to a Treatise of the Bishop of Meaux’ 
(1687); ‘The Sixth Note of the Church 
examined, viz. Agreement in Doctrine with 
the Primitive Church’ (1688); and ‘The 
Texts examined which the Papists cite out of 
the Bible concerning the Celioacy of Priests 
and Vows of Continence’ (1688). All th^e 
tracts went through several editions, and 
were collected in Edmund Gibson’s ‘ Preser- 
vative against Popery ’ 1738). 

After the accession o. William and Maiy 
to the throne in 1689, Payne, who in this 
year took the degree of B.D. at Cam- 
bridge, was ^pointed to the lectureship of 
the Poultry Cmurch in the city of London, 
and received the post of chaplain-in-ordinajy 
to their ma’osties. He strongly supported 
the compreuension scheme, brougat foi^ 
ward in 1689 for facilitating the inclusion 
of protestant dissenters in the established 
church. The proposal was opposed, among 
others, by Thomas Long [q, v.], whc®e 
’TO.mphlet on the subj^^ect, entitled ‘Vox 
"[jleri,’ was answered by Payne in an ‘Answer 
to Vox Cleri ’ (1690). Being subsequently 
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{lenotmced by the nonjiirors for his latitu- 
dinarian views, Payne in 1691 published a 
defence of his position,entitled ^ An Answer 
to a printed Letter to Dr. William Payne, 
coneemin'^Xon-resistance and other Reasons 
ior not talcing the Oath.' In 169*3 Dr. Payne 
was appointed, by a commission under the 
great seal, Sdsitor-royal ’ over certain Lon- 
don chm'ches, popularly called ‘ lawless 
churches,’ because they were exempt from 
visitation by the bishop, and were subject 
solely to the king. The appointment, how- 
ever, caused resentment at Doctors’ Com- 
mons, and in 1694 he resigned it. During 
the last two years of his life Payne preached 
a series of sermons on behalf of Sherlock, 
who was engaged in defending the dogma of 
the Trinity against South. These sermons 
were published in 1696 under the title of 
The Mystery of the Christian Faith and 
oft-blessed Trinity vindicated.’ Payne was 
engaged on a larger work on this subject 
when he died, on 20 Feb. 1696. Besides 
the tracts mentioned, Payne was author of: 
1. ■ Family Religion ’ (1691). 2. ' A Discourse 
of Repentance’ (1693, 2nd ed. 1708). 3. ‘ Dis- 
courses upon several Practical Subjects,’ 
published in 1698 from his manusernt ser- 
mons by bis friend and executor, Joseph 
Powell. 

Payne’s son, Squier Payne, fellow of Mag- 
dalene College, Cambridge (B. A. 1694, and 
M.A. 1098), was son-in-law and biographer 
of Richard Cumberland [q. v,], bishop of 
Peterborough, and being made archdeacon 
of Stow, in the diocese of Lincoln, in 1730, 
held that olEce till 1761. 

[Preface 1o Payne’s posthumous Disconrses, 
1^98; archives of Magdalene College, Cam- 
bridge, communicated by A Gr.’Peskett; Kichols’s 
lllustr. of Lit. V. 271-6 , Brit. Mus. Cat.' 

d. P. M-t. 

PAYNE, WILLIAM (^ji. 1800), water- 
colour painter, who is supposed to have been 
a native of Devonshire, held an appointment 
in the engineers’ department at Plymouth 
Dockyard, and resided at Plymouth Dock 
^now Devonport) till 1790, when he came to 
^ondon, and took up his residence in Thorn- 
hau ;h Street, Bedford Square. He was al- 
reacy known as a landscape-painter, having 
exhibited at the Incorporated Society o: 
Artists in 1776, and at the Royal Academy 
since 1786. Some of his views of slate 
quarries at Plympton had been praised by 
his feUow-countryman, Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
the president of the Royal Academy, and 
others, drawn in 1788 and 1789, were en- 
graved for Samuel Middiman’s * Select Views 
m Great Britain' (1784-92). He~ had hit 


upon certain methods which considerably 
increased the resources of water-colour art 
especially in the rendering of sunlight and 
atmos“)here. His * style,’ as it was called, was 
one w.iich was not only new and effective 
hut could be learnt witbout much difficulty^, 
and he soon became the most fashionable 
drawing-master in London. Among the in- 
novations with which he is credited were 
* splitting the brush to give forms of foliage, 
draggingthe tints to give texture to hisfore- 
jTounds, and taking out the forms of lights 
Dy wetting the surface and rubbing with 
bread and rag.’ He also abandoned the use of 
outline with the pen, but the invention by 
which he is best known is a neutral tint 
composed of indigo, raw sienna, and lake. 
A compound pigment called Payne’s grey is 
still soM by artists’ colourmen. His methods 
were regarded as tricky by the old-fashioned 
practicians of the day, but there is no doubt 
that he did much to advance the technique of 
water-colour painting, and was one of the first 
^draughtsmen’ to abandon mere topography 
for a more poetical treatment of landscape 
scenery. In 1809 he was elected an associate 
of the Water-colour Society, but left it on the 
disruption of the original society in 1812. 
During the four years of his connection with 
the society he sent seventeen drawings to 
their exhibitions. By this time his art had 
degenerated into mannerism. He was sur- 
passed by better artists, and forgotten before 
he died. The date of his death -s unknown ; 
it is supposed to have been about 1815, 
but, according to Algernon Graves’s 'Dic- 
tionary of Artists,’ he was still exhibiting 
in 1830. 

Four books, ' Landsemes from Drawings 
by Payne,’ engraved by B_ack, are advert, ise'd 
at the end of ' A Treatise on Ackerman’s 
Water-colours,’ &c., 1801. There are ex- 
amples of Payne’s drawings at South Ken- 
sington Museum, the British Museum, and 
the Whitworth Museum at Manchester. 

[Redgrave’s Diet. ; Redgnxvtis’ Century of 
Paintvrs; Redgrave's Descriptive Catalogue of 
Water-colours at South Kensington Museum ; 
Bryan’s Diet. (Graves and Armstrong) , Roget’s 
‘ O.d ’Water-colour Sociol:y ; Art Journal, March 
1849 ; Graves’s Diet. ; Somerset House Gazette, 
i. 133, 162; Alston’s Hints to Young PrMc- 
titioners in the Stxidy of Ijandscape Painting; 
Mqnkhouse’s Earlier English Water-colour 
Painters ; Notes and Queries, 6th ser. i. 622, ii. 
227.] C. M. 

PAYNE, WILLIAM HENRY SCHO- 
FIELD (18()4-1878), actor and pantomimist, 
was born in the city 6f London in 1804, and 
was apprenticed to Isaac Cowen, a stock- 
broker 5 but in his eighteenth year he ran 
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away, and joined a travelling theatrical com 
pany in the Warwickshire circuit. He rose 
to p.ay small parts at the Theatre Royal, Bir- 
mingham. Returning to London, he studied 
under Grimaldi and Bologna at Sadler’s 
Wells Theatre, and then obtained an engage- 
ment at an east-end theatre, and in the fol- 
lowing year (18^5) migrated to the Pavilion 
Theatre. Here he remained some years, play- 
ing small parts, which he raised into impor- 
tance by the admirable expression of his 
pantomimic action. At Christmas he re- 
presented the clown, with Miss Rountree 
(afterwards his first wife) as columbine. On 
26 Dec. 1831 he made his first appearance at 
Covent Garden Theatre in the pantomime 
‘ Hop 0 ’ my Thumb and his Brothers,’ by 
Charles Farley ]q. v.J, in which he played 
Madoc Mawr, the Welsh ogre, Miss Poole 
being Little Jack, and PrisciLa Horton (after- 
wards Mrs. German Reed) the Genius of the 
Haro. The next year he was still more suc- 
cessiul in the pantomime produced on 26 Dec. 
and called ‘ Puss in Boots,’ in which his cha- 
racter was Tasnar, chief of the Long Heads 
and No Bodies. 

During his long career Payne played many 
oarts, ranging from pantomime to tragedy. 
He was harlequin to Joe Grimaldi’s clown 
at Sadler’s ’Wells in 1827 ; he was Dandy 
Lover to young Joe Grimaldi’s clown, and 
made a capital clown himself. He acted in 
tragedy with Charles Yoimg, Charles Kemble, 
James Wallack, and Edmund Kean, and on 
Kean’s last appearance (Covent Garden, 
25 March 1833), when playing Othello, and 
unable to finish the part throu gh illness, it 
was Payne, then acting Lucovico, who 
carried him off the stage. He prominently 
figured in grand ballet with Pau-ine Leroux, 
Cerito, Carlotta Grisi, the Elsslers, and 
other dancers of note, and played in state 
before Geor -e IV, William IV, Victoria, 
Napoleon II-, and the Empress Eugenie. 

In 1841 he was still at Covent Garden, 
and filled the role of Guy, earl of Warwick, 
in the pantomime produced at Christmas. 
On 31 , larch 1847 he opened at Vauxhall 
Gardens in a hallet with his wife and his 
sister, Miss Annie Payne. In 1848 he was 
enga ed by John Knowles for the Theatre 
Royal, Manchester, and here he remained 
seven years, increasing the annual run of 
the pantomime from its usual twenty-four 
nights to one hundred, and” making ^Ro- 
binson Crusoe’ so attractive that it was 
represented 125 nights consecutively. On 
leaving Manchester he appeared with his 
sons at Sadler’s Wells in the pantomime of 
the ‘Forty Thieves’ at Chnstmas 1854, 
Latterly the Payne family were regularly 


engaged for Covent Garden, where they 
became the chief actors and pantomimists in 
the openings, as well as the contrivers and 
performers of the harlequinades. They were 
also frequently seen at the Standard Theatre, 
the Crystal Palace, and other places. Through 
the whole of his career Payne’s private virtues 
commanded the respect of the profession * He 
died at Calstock House, Dover, on 18 Dee. 
1878. A T^iter in the ‘ Spectator’ said: ‘The 
last true mime has departed in the person of 
W. H. Payne,’ 

By his first wife Payne had four children : 
(1) Harriet Farrell^ who married Aynsley 
Cook, and, with her husband, took leading 
roles in operatic performances ; (2) Annie, 
a dancer and actress, who married William 
Turner ; (3) Harry, the weU-known panto- 
mimist and clown at Drury Lane ; (4) Fre- 
derick, bom January 1841, who came from 
Manchester to London with his father- in 
1854, and made his first appearance in a ju- 
venile part in the pantomime of the ‘ Forty 
Thieves ’ at Sadler’s Wells. When the Payiie 
family became regularly engaged for the 
Covent Ghirden pantomimes, he acquired 
distinction as the narlequin and as a graceful 
and grotesque dancer. His ‘ hat dance ’ in 
the pantomime of ‘ Cinderella ’ in 1865 was 
singularly quaint and clever. In 1877, while 
engaged in the pantomime at the Alexandra 
Palace, his mind became affected, and from 
this affliction he never thoroughly recovered, 
and he died at 3 Alexandra Road, Finsbury 
Park, London, on 27 Feb. 1880, aged only 
thirty-nine {Era, 29 Feb. 1880, p. 6J. 

[Era, 22 Dec. 1878, p. 12 ; Spectator, 28 Dee. 
1878, pp. 1633-4; Stirling’s Old Drury Lane, 
1881, ii. 204-f5 ; Dramatic Peerage, 1891, pp. 
185-6; Blanchard’s Life, 1891, i. 57, 127, 214, 
303, 318, ii. 444.] G. C. B. 

PAYNE SMITH, ROBERT (1819- 
1895), dean of Canterbury, orientalist and 
theologian, was hom at Chipping Campden in 
Gloucestershire on 7 Nov, 1819. His father, 
Robert Smith, who died in 1827, was a land 
agent, and was directly descended from Sir 
Thomas Smith, to whom the manor of Camp^ 
den was granted by Queen Elizabeth. His 
mother, whose maiden name was Esther 
Argles Payne, was a native of Surrey. He was 
educated at Campdengrammar school, whence 
he obtained in 1837 an exhibition at Pem- 
broke College, Oxford, then under the headr 
ship of Dr, Jeune, to whose friendship Payne 
Smith owed much of his later promotion. At 
Oxford he studied the ordinary subjects of 
the classical schools, but devoted himself as 
well to the oriental languages, and gained the 
Sanskrit scholarship in l&O, and the Pusey 
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and Ellerton Hebrew scholarship in 1843. 
A post was then offered him at Benares, 
which, at his mother’s wish, he declined; 
and in the same year he obtained a fellow- 
ship at Pembroke College, and was ordained. 
He at first devoted himself to pastoral work, 
and undertook successively the curacies of 
Crendon and Long Winchenden, and of 
Thame in Buckinghamshire; but in 1847 he 
accepted a classical mastership at the Edin- 
burgh Academy,, with which from 1848 he 
combined the incumbency of Trinity Chapel. 
In 1853 he left Edinburgh to become head- 
master of the Kensington proprietary school. 
While in London he resumed his oriental 
studies, and worked at the Syriac manu- 
scripts in the British Museum, being encou- 
raged by Dr. Cureton ; and, partly with the 
view of obtainin • leisure for these studies, , 
partly because the climate of Kensinsfton 
did not suit his wife’s health, he accepted in 
1857 the post of sub-librarian at the Bod- 
leian Library, a step involving great 
pecuniary loss. During his tenure of this 
post he published, in 1859, the commentary 
of Cyril of Alexandria on St. Luke in Syriac 
and English; in 1860 a translation of the 
third part of the ‘ Ecclesiastical History of Jo- 
hannes Ephesius,’ which had been edited in 
Syriac by Cureton, to whom the translator 
acknowledges his obligations for assistance 
in his studies; and, in 1865, a 'Catalogue of 
the Syriac MSS. in the Bodleian Library.' 
During the preparation of these works, all of 
-which displayed very accurate scholarship, 
and were published at the Clarendon Press, 
Payne Smith had become aware of the im- 
perfections of the Syriac dictionary of Casteil 
and Michaelis, the only one at the time in the 
hands of students, and as early as 1859 he 
proposed to the delegates of the Clarendon 
l^ress a scheme for a new dictionary. The 
proposal was favourably received, and he set 
to work on his ^Thesaurus Syriacus,' the 
compilation and publication of which formed 
his chief literary occupation for the remain- 
ing thirty-six years of his life. At his death 
aL but the last of the ten fasciculi into which 
the work was divided had appeared. The hook 
hears on its title-page, besides the editor's 
name, that of S. M. Quatremere, G. H. 
Bernstein, G. W. Lorsbach, A. J. Arnoldi, 
C. M. A^rell, P, Field, and A. Bodiger. 
Sot^I of these scholars had planned works 
similartoPayne Smith's, but had not lived 
to complete more than small portions of 
them ;^tneiT manuscripts were put into Payne 
Smith's^ hands, and their materials were em- 
bodied in the work which so generously ac- 
knowledgesits indebtedness to them. Thefirst 
fasei0ulu:s.began to be printed at the end of 


1864, and was published in 1868. The num^ 
ber of copies was 350, but this was afterwards 
found to be insufficient, and, after fasc. 6, was 
raised to 750, fresh copies of the earlier 
fasciculi bein * produced by photography. 
Besides the collections mentioned, care was 
taken by the editor to utilise the numerous 
Syriac texts published in Europe (especially 
in Germany) during the second half of the 
century, and every other available source 
whence his dictionary could be enriched. 
Payne Smith’s undertaking started a new 
era in the study of Syriac, and there seems 
little chance, owing to its exhaustive cha- 
racter, of its being superseded as a storehouse 
of the facts of that language. 

Payne Smith was also a voluminous writer 
on controversial theology, in which he 
favoured the conservative and evangelical 
side. His course of sermons vindicating ‘The 
Authenticity and Messianic Interpretation of 
the Prophecies of Isaiah' (1862) led to his ap- 
pointment in 1865 to the regius professorship 
of divinity at Oxford, chiefly through the 
influence of the Earl of Shaftesbury and Dr. 
J eune, then bishop of Peterborough. In 1869 
he delivered the 3ampton lectures, and took 
for his subject ‘ Prop-iecy a Preparation for 
Christ.’ 

As regius professor at Oxford he played a 
leading part in establishing the theological 
tripos (:or which he was one of the first 
examiners in 1870), an institution which had 
far-reaching effects in rendering the study of 
theology more systematic than it had been in 
Oxford. It was also at his request that Henry 
Hall-Houghton [c_. v.] founded in 1871 the 
Syriac prize that "Sears his name. With the 
view of providing special training in theo- 
logy for clergymen of the evangelical school, 
he helped to found in 1877 Wycliffe Hall, of 
which he was chairman of council to the end 
of Ms life. He also interested himself in edu- 
cational institutions at his. native town of 
Chipping Oampden and Canterbury, and 
helped to found the South-eastern (jollege^ 
Ramsgate. The intermediate church schools 
at Canterbury, with which he was closely 
associated, have been rechristened the Payne 
Smith schools. 

In January 1870 he resigned his profes-r 
sorship at Cxford on accepting Mr. Glad- 
stone’s offer of the deanery or Canterbury. He 
sat on the Cld Testament revision committee, 
which occupied a part of his time for fifteen 
years — ^from 1870 to 1886. As dean of Can- 
terbury he won the affection of the various 
nonconformist bodies represented there, as 
well as of the different parties in the church j 
and the controversies in which he was at 
times engaged were conducted without 
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tittemess on liis or liis opponents’ sides. He 
died at Canterbury on 31 , Marcli 1895. A 
memorial has been placed in the cathedral. 

His publications from 1865 till his death 
in 1895 (apart from the ‘ Thesaurus Syriacus’) 
were all of them in defence of the evangelical 
school. They include an ‘ Exposition of the 
Historical Portion of Daniel ’ (1886), a * Com- 
mentary on Jeremiah’ contributed to the 
* Speaker’s Commentary,’ on ^ Samuel ’ in 
the ‘Puljit Commentary,’ on ^Genesis’ in 
Bishop Ellicott’s ‘ Commentary,’ and his 
essay ‘ On the Powers and Duties of the 
Priesthood ’ contributed to a volume directed 
against Kitualism, called ‘Principles at 
Stake.’ 

He married, in 1850, Catherine Freeman, 
by whom he had two sons and four daughters, 
one of whom was associated with him in 
editing the later fasciculi of the ‘ Thesaurus.’ 

[Payne Smith’s Thesaurus Syriacus, i. pr»f . ; 
private information.] D. S. M. 

PATHELL. [See also Pag-aij-ell.] 

PAYHBLL, MAURICE de, Baron or 
Leers (1184.^^-1230). [See Gaunt.] 

PAYNELL, THOMAS (/. 1628-1567), 
translator, was an Austin friar, educated at 
Merton Abbey, Surrey, where he became a 
canon. He then proceeded to the college 
of St. Mary the Virgin, Oxford, which was 
, designed for the education of the canons of 
certain Au :ustinian houses, of which Merton 
was one (Wood, Citi/ of Oxford, ed. Clark, 
ii, 228-9). He subsequently returned to 
Merton, and devoted himself to literary and 
medical studies. His first book, an edition 
of the ‘ Regimen Sanitatis Salemi,’ appeared 
in 1528, and from that date Paynell’s activity 
as a translator was incessant. In 1530 a Tho- 
mas Paynell was admitted member of Gray’s 
Inn (Poster, Itegister, p. 8). On 13 April 
1538 Merton Abbey surrendered to the crown, 
and its inmates received pensions. Paynell 
accepted 10^. per annum. On 16 Oct., in the 
same year Paynell was licensed to export 
from England five hundred woollen cloths, 
and in December he was despatched, with 
Christopher Mount [q. v.l, on a mission to 
the protestant princes of Germany; he was 
nresent at the diet of Frankfort on 12 Feb; 
..639 (State Papers Hes/irg VIII, i. 604-6, 
609, 6 14). Before 1641 he had become chap- 
lain to Henry VIII, perhaps as a reward 
for diplomatic services. He seems to have 
escap^ molestation on account of his reli- 
gious opinions, and remained in favour with 
Edward VI, Mary, and Elizabeth, to all of 
whom he dedicated books. Among others 
to whom his ded^tions are addressed were' 


Mary (1496-1533) [q. v.], queen-dowager of 
France, John de Vere, fifteenth earl of Oxford 
[q.v.], Anthony Browne, first viscount Mon- 
tague [q. v.],the lord chamberlain, and Wil- 
liam Blount, fourth lord Mountjoy [q. v.] 
He was also an intimate friend of Alexander 
Barclay y.], the author of the ‘ Ship of 
Fools.’ He is probably the Thomas Paynell 
who resigned the living of St. Dionys, Lime 
Street, London, on 13 Feh. 1649-50 (Sxetpe, 
Peel, Mem. n. ii. 261), and succeeded his 
friend Richard Benese [q. v,] at All Hallows, 
Honey Lane, which he resigned before21 Peh. 
1660-1. The latest mention of him appea rs 
in the ‘Stationers’ Register’ in December 
or January 1567-8. 

The translator’s works are: 1, ‘Regimen 
Sanitatis Salerni. This boke t echyng al people 
to goveme them in helthe is trauvslated out 
of the Latyne tonge in to englyshe by T. 
Paynell,’ T. Berthelet, London, 1528, *4to. 
The British Museum copy contains a few 
manuscript notes ; the work consists of the 
‘ Regimen’ which was originally compiled 
by Joannes de Mediolano, and dedicated to 
Robert, duke of Normandy, who stayed at 
Salerno for the cure of a wound received in 
Palestine, and of a commentary by Amaldus 
of Villa Nova, hut only the commentary is 
in English ; it is dedicated to John de Vere, 
fifteenth earl of Oxford. Other editions ap- 
peared in 1530, 1535, 1541, 1557, 1675, and 
..634, The British Museum has copies of all 
these editions, and the BritweU Library of 
the earlier ones. 2. ‘ The preceptes teachyng 
aprynceor a noble estate his duetie, written 
by Agapetus in Greke to the emperour Jus- 
tinian, and after translated into Latin, and 
nowe to Englysshe by T. Paynell,’ T, Ber- 
thelet, London [1632 ?], 8yo (Brit, Museum 
and Britwell). It is undated, but the dedica- 
tion to ‘ my lorde Monijoy, lord-ehamberlaine 
to the queene,’ i.e. William Blount, fourth 
lord Mountjoy, lord chamberlain to Queen 
Catherine, places it before his death in 1534, 
and probably before the divorce pixx^edings. 
Another edition, dated 1663, and bound 
with Ludovicus Vives’s ‘Introduction to 
Wisdom,’ trandated by Sir Richard Morison 
[q. V.], is in the BritwellLibrary (ef. Lowndes, 
1 . 18). 3. Erasmus’s ‘ De Contemptu Mundi, 
translated in to ei^ly^he’ [by T. Paniell], 
T. Berthelet, Loncon, 1533, 16mo (Brit. 
Mus .) } another edition, undated and perhaus 
earlier, is in the Britwell Libiaiy. It is deci- 
cated to Mary, queen-dowager of Prance, to 
whom Paynell describes Mmself as ‘your 
daily oratour.’ 4. Ulrich von Hutten’s * De 
Morbo Gallico’ [translated into English by 
T. Paynell]^ T. Berthelet, London, 1533, 8vo 
(Brit^ Mus.) Another edition appeared in 
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1730 (Brit. Mils.) This work is, except the 
title-page, identical with * Of the wood called 
Guaiacum, that healeth the Frenche Pockes 
. [translated by T. Paynell], T. Berthelet, 
London, 1536, 8vo (Brit. Mus. and Britwell). 
Other editions appeared in 1539 and 1540 
(Brit. Mus.) 5. ‘ A moche profitable treatise 
against the pestilence, translated into e lyshe 
by Thomas Paynel, chanon of Martin A obey,’ 
T. Berthelet, London, 1534, 12mo (Brit. 
Mus.) 6. Erasmus’s ‘ Comparation of a V y r- 
gin and a Martyr,’ T. Berthelet, London, 
1537, ISmo, dedicated to John Ramsay, prior 
of Merton, at whose request Paynell under- 
took the translation. The only known copy 
is in the Lambeth Library (Maiilj^^nd, Early 
Printed Books in the Lambeth Library, p. 199 ; 
cf. Lowndes, i. 750; Ames, ed. Herbert, i. 
4^9 ; Matjnsell, p. 47 ; Dibdin, iii. 297). 
7. ‘ A Sermon of St. Cyprian made on the 
Lordes Prayer,’ T. Berthelet, London, 1539, 
8vo (Brit. Mus. andBritwell), dedicated to Sir 
Anthony Benny [q. v.] 8. ^ The Oonspiracie 
of Lucius Catiline, translated into englishe 
by Thomas Paynell, worthy, profitable, and 
pleasaunttobereadj’T. Berthelet, 1541 (Brit- 
well and Huth), dedicated to Henry VIII. 
Another edition, with Barclay’s translation 
of Sallust’s ‘ Catiline,’ revised by Paynell, 
was published by J. Waley in 1557, 4to, 
and dedicated to Anthony Browne, viscount 
Montagu (Brit. Mus.) 9. * A compedioiis •j 
moche fruytefulle treatyse of well livynge, 
cdtaynyng the whole suiiie ... of all vertue. 
Wrytten by S. Bernard translated by T. 
Paynell,’ T. Petyt, London [1545?], 16mo 
(Lambeth and Brit. Mus.) ,* dedicated to the 
Lady Mary. 10. ‘ The Piththy and moost 
notable sayinges of al Scripture gathered 
by T. Paynell, after the manner of common 
places , . T. Gaultier, London, 1550, 8vo ; 
dedicated to the Lady Mary. Co'Dies are in 
the British Museum, Britwell, and Bodleian 
libraries (cf. Steype, Eccl. Mem. i. i. 75, ii. 
i. 415). Another edition, ^ newly augmeted 
and corrected,’ was published in the same 
year by W. Copland for R. Jug :e (Britwell 
and Brit. Mus.), and a third :.n 1560 by 
'W. Copland. 11. ^The faythfull and true 
storye of the Destruction of Troy, compyled 
by Dares Phrygius . . .’ John Oawood, London, 
1553, 8vo (Bodleian) (cf. Hazlitt, ELand- 
hook, p. 140 ; WooD, Athena, i. 340). 12. ‘ The 
Pandectes of the Evangelicall Law, com- 
prisyng the whole Historye of Christes Gos- 
peU,’ Ifycolas Hyll for Wyllyam Seres and 
Abraham Vele, 1553, 8vo (Britwell). 13. ‘ The 
office and duetie of an husband made by the 
excellet Philosopher, L. Vives, and translated 
into Endyshe by T. Paynell,’ J. Cawood, 
London [1653], 8yo (Brit. Mus. and Brit- 


well). The date is determined by the dedi- 
cation to ' Sir Anthony Browne,’ who was 
created Viscount Montagu on 2 Sept. 1664 j 
it refers to his intention to marry again (his 
first wife died on 22 July 1552)’, and Cawood 
is described as printer to the ‘ Queenes high- 
nesse’(i.e. Queen Mary). 14. ‘ Certaine godly 
and devout prayers made in latin by the 
reverend father in God, Cuthbert Tunstall, 
bishop of Durham,’ London, John Oawoode, 
1558, 12mo (Brit. Mus.); dedicated to Queen 
Mary. 15. ‘The Complaint of Peace , . 
Jhon Cawoode, 1559, 8vo (Brit. Mus. and 
Britwell); translation of Erasmus’s ‘Querela 
Pads,’ reprinted in 1802. IG. ‘The Civilltie 
of Childehoode, with the discidine and in- 
stitution of children . . . trans .ated out of 
Frenche,’ John Tisdale, 1660, 8vo (Hazlitt, 
Collections, i. 101) ; apparently a version of 
Erasmus’s ‘De civilitate morum puerilium 
libellus,’ which was translated into English 
by Udall in 1512, 17. ‘The Ensamples of 
Vertue and Vice gathered out of holye scrip- 
ture . . . By N. Hanape. And Englyshed by 
T. Paynell,’ John Tisdale [1501], 8vo; dedi- 
cated to Queen Elizabeth (cf. Aebise, i. 153) 
(Brit. Mus. and Britwell). 18. ‘ A frutefiill 
hooke of the common places of all St. Pauls 
Epistles . . . sette foorthe by T. Paniell,’ J. 
Tisdale, 1562, 8vo (Brit. Mus., Bodleian, and 
Britwell) ; dedicated to Thomas Argali. 
19. ‘The moste excellent and pleasaunt booke 
entituled ‘ Thetreasurie of Ainadis of Fraiince 
. . . translated out of Frenche,’ Thomas Ilacket 
[1668], 4to (Brit. Mus. without title-page ). 
The ‘ Stationers’ Register’ for 1567-8 assigns 
the authorship to ‘ Tliomas Pannell.’ Paynell 
also edited and wrote a preface for Richard 
Benese’a ‘Boke of Meaaurynge of Lande’ 
[1637 ?], 4to ; other editions were 1540 ? 1662, 
and 15(^4 ? He likewise su’oplied a table for 
the 1557 edition of the worxs of Sir Thomas 
More. Other works which Wood and Bale 
attribute to him have not been identified. 

Paynell is confused by Wood, Cooper, and 
others with a contemporary Thomas Paynell 
or Parnell, apparently one of the Paynells of 
Lincolnshire, who was born at Boothby Pag- 
nell or Paynell, and educated at Louvain 
under Robert Barnes [q. v.], then an Augus- 
tinian friar. When Barnes became prior of 
the Austin friars at Cambridge, Paynell went 
thither with him, and together ‘ they made 
the house of the Augiistinians very famous foi 
good and godly literature’ (Athena Cantabr. 
i. 78). It may be he who was in the king’s 
service at Boston in 1538, and wrote to Crom- 
well certifying the suppression of the friars’ 
houses there, and urging the application of the 
building materials to the repair of the haven 
and town (Ellis, Original Letters, 3rd ser. iv. 
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170-2). A third Thomas Paynell studied 
at St. Bernard’s (afterwards St.John’s) Col- 
lege, Oxford, became rector of Oottingham, 
near Beverley, Yorkshire, and left benefac- 
tions to the place by will, which was proved 
at the prerogative court of Canterbury on 
22 March 156S-4 (Wood, Athence Oxon. i. 
337-40). A Nicholas Paynell of Yorkshire 
was elected fellow of Pembroke College, Cam- 
bridge, in 1515, and subsequently became 
public lecturer in mathematics (Strtpe, JEcc^, 
Mem, I. i. 75). 

[Works in Brit. Mus. Library; Catalogues of 
the Bodleian and Hath Libraries ; Maunsell’s 
Cat. ; Dibdin’s Cat. of Spencerian Library ; Mait- 
land’s Early Printed Books in the Lambeth 
Library; Hazlitt’s Handbook and Collections, 
-Dsissim ; Collier’s Bibl. Lit, iii. 135 ; Lowndes’s 
3ibl. Manual ; Jamieson’s edit, of Barclay’s Ship 
of Fools, vol. i. p. cviii; Bale’s Seri ptores. ed. 
1557-9, pp. 724-5; Tanner’s Bibl. Brit.-Hib. j 
Wood’s A-thenaeOxon.i. 337-40 ; Foster’s Alumni 
Oxon. 1500-1714; Cooper’s Athenae Cantabr. i. 
78 ; Dodd’s Church Hist. i. 243 ; Foxe’s, Acts 
and Monuments, v. 415, 426-7 ; Strype’s Works, 
Index; Newconrt’s Repertorium, i. 252; Cotton 
MS. G-alba B. xi. 103 ; Letters and Papers of 
Henry VIII, ed. G-airdner, passim ; State Papers 
of Henry VIII, i, 604-6, &c. ; Dngdale’s Monas- 
ticon, ed. Caley, Ellis, and Bandinel ; Willis’s 
Hist, of Mitred Parliamentary Abbeys, ii. 232 ; 
Manning and Bray' s Surrey, i. 254 ; Archseo- 
logia, xxxix. 445; Arber’s Transcript of the 
Stationers’ Register; information kindly sup- 
plied by Mr. R. E. Graves.] A. F. P. 

PAVTiTTER., DAVID WILLIAM (1791- 
1823), author, Son of Richard Walter Paynter, 
attorney, was bom at Manchester in 1791, 
and educated at the :rammar school of that 
town. He was intended for the medical pro- 
fession, hut early evinced a predilection for 
poetry and the drama, and became closely 
associated with J ames W at son, alocal literary 
character, with whom he frequently figured 
in the magazines and newspapers as ^ Corporal 
Trim,’ while Watson called himself ^ L ncle 
Tohy.^ His separate publications were : 
1. ‘ The History and Adventures of Godfrey 
Hanger,’ 1813, 3 vols., a sort of novel, in 
coarse imitation of Smollett. 2. ^ Eurypilus, 
King of Sicily: a Tragedy/ 1816, 4to. 3. ‘ The 
Muse in Idleness/ 1819.^ This volume was 
the subject of a sarcastic article by James 
Crossley 'q. v.] in ^ Blackwood’s Magazine.’ 
4. * King Stephen, or the Battle of Lmcoln : 
an Historical Tragedy,’ 1822. 5. ^ The Wife 
of Florence: a Tragedy/ 1823 (posthumous). 
In 1820 he edited "^Vatson’s literary remains, 
under the title of ‘ The Spirit of the Doctor/ 
to which he appended some of his own fugi- 
tive ">ieces, including letters Brom Lancaster 
Castle, where he was for some time a pri- 
yOL. XLIV. 


soner for debt. In the introduction to ‘ King 
Stephen’ he tells of his efforts to get his pro- 
ductions put on the stage. After they had 
been dec-ined by several managers he col- 
lected a company of his own, and brought 
out ‘ King Stephen’ at the Minor Theatre, 
Manchester, on 5 Dec. 1821. This seems to 
have been the only occasion on which a 
piece of his was acted. He died at Man- 
chester on 14 March 1823, and was buried at 
Blackley, near that city. He married in 
1813, and left children. 

[Manchester Guardian, 6 Oct. 1841 ; Procter’s 
Literary Reminiscences and Gleanings, 1860, 
p. 57 ; Manchester School Register (Chetham 
Soc), ii. 229; Blackwood’s Mag. 1821, ix. 64, 
196.] C. W. S. 

PAYNTER or CAJoairBinj, WIL- 
LIAM (1637-1716), rector of Exeter Col- 
lege, Oxford, born at Trelissick in St. Erth 
parish, Cornwall, and baptised at St. Erth 
on 7 Dec. 1637, was son of William Paynter 
or Oamhoume,by Jane, sixth child of Richard 
Keigwin of Mousehole in that parish. He 
matriculated from Exeter College, Oxford, 
29 March 1656, and was a poor scholar there 
from 27 Feb. 1655-6 to 3 July 1657, when he 
was elected to a fellowship. He graduated 
B.A. 3 May 1660, M.A. 21 Jan. 1662-3 
(bein : incorporated at Cambridge 1664),B.D. 
7 Ju-y 1674, and D.D. 27 June 1695. In 
1669 he was suspended from his fellowship 
on the ground that, although a Cornishman, 
he had ‘succeeded to a Levon fellowship.’ 
He was appointed to the rectory of Wotton, 
Northamptonshire, on 24 July 1686, and 
vacated his fellowship in February 1687-8. 
On the deprivation of Dr. Arthur BuryJTq.v.], 
he was elected to the rectorship of Exeter 
College, 15 Aug. 1690. The circumstances 
came before the court of king’s bench, and 
on 11 Feh. 1694-5 the election was con- 
firmed, whereupon he was again appointed 
fellow. He held the rectorship until his 
death, and he was vice-chancellor of the uni- 
versity in 1698 and 1699. Paynter died at 
Wotton on 18 Feb. 1715-16, and was buried 
on 22 Feh., an inscription to his memory 
heiTig placed upon a fre^tone monument in 
the chancel, and his will being proved in the 
court of the chancellor of Oxf^d University 
on 2 April 1716. His first wife was Mary, 
dau 'hter of John Conant, rector of Exeter 
CoLege, and widow of M. Pool, M.D, She was 
bom in 1667, and died on 7 May 1695, being 
buried at Wotton, near her two children, 
William and Elizabeth. His^ second wife 
was Sarah, daughter of Francis Duncombe 
of Broughton, Buckinghamshire. She was 
buried at Dsingron, Devon, 22 Sept. 1725, 
ag®i 76. 
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Wlien Paynter was rector of Exeter Col- 
leo^e a benefactor’s book was begun, and in 
1085 be inscribed a gift of 100^. Tbe sub- 
stance of some letters wbicb passed between 
him and Kennett on the patronage admini- 
stered by the college is in Boase’s ‘ Be- 
‘^Lstrum Collegii Exon. ’ (1894, p. 336). 
Among his pupils was Sir George Treby the 
lawyer. Antony Wood more than once ap- 
plied to him for information. Letters to and 
"Tom him are in Harleian MSS., Addit. MSS. 
4055 f. 50, and 28886 f. 37. 

[Boase and Courtney’s Bibl. Cormih. ii. 434-5 ; 
Bod-se’s Collect. Cornnb. pp. 670-1; Boase’s Exeter 
Coll. (1894 ed.), pp. cxxix-xxxiv, clxxv. 114, 
269; Wood’s Colleges, ed. Gutch, ii. App. 
'op. 156-9 ; Vivian’s Visit, of Cornwall, pp. 353, 
"’68 ; Brid ;es’s Northamptonshire, i. 393-4 ; 
Nichols’s L’-t. Anecdotes, i. 102; Wood’s Lite 
(Oxford Hist Soc.), ii. 506, iii. 139, 142, 174, 
338, 349, 477 .] W. P. 0. 

PEABODY, GEOEGE (1795-1869), 
philanthropist, was horn in Danyers, Massa- 
chusetts, on 18 Peh. 1795. His ancestors 
were of a Leicestershire family, one of whom, 
Francis Paybody, sailed for New England in 
1635. His parents, who came of an old puri- 
tan stock, were poor, and at the age of eleven 
the boy was apprenticed to a Danvers grocer. 
In 18-1 he Decame clerk in a dry goods 
store, which his brother David had opened 
in Newburyport; but a fire burned the pre- 
mises to the ground, and in May of the fol- 
lowing year he went to Georgetown, Co- 
lumbia, to manage a business for an uncle. 
Shortly afterwards Peabody joined the volun- 
teer company of artillery raised in George- 
town to oppose the progress of the British 
fleet, which had entered the Potomac, and 
was threateniij.g Washington. But on the 
withdrawal of the fleet he returned to his 
uncle, and remained with him for two years, 
when, fearing financial complications, he 
deemed it expedient to seek other emnlov- 
ment. 

In 1814 the foundation of his future pro- 
sperity was laid, when, in conjunction with 
Elisha Biggs, who supplied the money, he 
opened a wholesale dry goods warehouse at 
Georgetown. Next year the house was esta- 
blished in Baltimore, and in 1822 branches 
were opened in New York and Philadelphia. 
In connection with this business Peabody first 
came to England in 1827, and after several 
such visits took up his abode permanently 
in London ten years later. Meanwhile Mr. 
Biggs had ‘retired, and Peabody became 
senior partner in 1829. In 1843 he withdrew 
from tjte firm of Peabody, Biggs & Co., and 
b^an business in London as a merchant and 
banker. He was thus engaged when he 


died, at the house of a friend in Eaton Square 
on 4 Nov. 1869. Plis body, after lying for a 
month in Westminster Abbey, was removed 
to Portsmouth in December, was taken to 
America on board the Monarch, specially 
granted for the purpose by the cueen, and 
was buried at Danvers on 8 Feb. 1870. 

Peabody is justly esteemed as a public- 
minded citizen and humane philanthropisti 
Throughout his life he was a zealous Ame- 
rican, and his first great public service was 
rendered to Maryland, the state where he 
lived. During a visit to London on 
business in 1835, at a time when Mary- 
land was near bankruptcy, he negotiated 
a state loan of 1,600,000^. For this he re- 
fused the monetary reward to which he was 
entitled, but received the special thanks of 
the state assembly in 1848. Again in 1837, 
when American credit in England was greatl y 
shaken, he freely used his influence and 
name to restore confidence ; and when the 
United States Congress refused to sinport 
the American section of the industria, ex- 
hibition of 1851, and the English press were 
commenting unfavourably on the American 
exhibits, Peabody promptly paid for arrang- 
ing and decorating the section. W ith a view, 
to promoting friendly relations between Eng^ 
land and America, he made his London 
residence the meeting-ground for English 
and American public men, and his Fourth of 
July dinners were important political func- 
tions. Another of his earlier services to the 
honour of America was his contribution of 
2,000^., which enabled Dr. Elisha Kane, in 
1852, to fit up his expedition in search of 
Franklin, From this circumstance Peabody 
Bay has its name. 

But it is as the friend of education and 
the reformer of the homes of the working 
classes that Peabody is best known. In 
1852, when his native town was celebrating 
the centenary of its corporate existence, he 
gave 6,000^., afterwards increased to 50,000/., 
to found an educational institute; on the 
occasion of his visit to the United States in 
1857 he founded the Peabody Institute at 
Baltimore with a gift of 60,000/., afterwards 
increased to 200,000/. ; and when he revisited 
America in 1866 he gave Harvard University 
a sum of 30,000/. to found an institute of 
archaeology, and Yale received a similar gift 
from him in aid of physical science teaching. 
In the same year he gave 420,000/. for negro 
education in the south, and three years after- 
wards increased the sum to 700,000/. The 
presentation of 150, 000/, to the city of London 
in 1862, to be spent for the benefit of the poor, 
was the beginning of a series of ifts amounts 
- ing in all to 500,000/., from wh.ch the ‘ Pea- 
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oody T)w6lliGgs* liaiV© l)66ii built. Tb© first 
block of tliese buildings was op©ned in 1864 
ill Spitalfields ; others quickly followed in 
Chelsea, Bermondsey, Islington, and Shad- 

well. ^ 

Although many public honours were offered 
to him, he accepted few. In 1867 the United 
States Congress voted him its thanks and 
conferred a gold medal on him ; and in the 
same year he accepted an address from the 
working men of London. The queen offered 
him a baronetcy and the grand cross of the 
Bath, both of which he declined. During 
Peabody’s absence in America in 1869 the 
Prince of Wales unveiled a bronze statue of 
him by Story, erected on the east side of the 
Eoyal Exchange, and the city of London 
conferred its fieedom upon mm. Oxford 
University also made him a D.C.L. in 1867 , 
The centenary of his birthday was comme- 
morated in Newburyport on 18 Feb. 1895. 

[Times, 5 Nov. 1869; Appleton’s Journal, 
21 Aug. 1869; Winthorp’s Eulogy on Peabody; 
E.R. Fox- Bourne’s English Merchants ; Foster’s 
Alumni Oxon. ITIS—ISSS, iii. 1082.] J. K. M. 

PEACH, OHABLES WILLIAM (1800- 
1886), naturalist and geologist, was born at 
Wansford in Northamptonshire on 30 Sept. 
1800, being son of Charles William Peach 
and his wife Elizabeth Vellum, both of a 
yeoman stock. The lad was educated at 
Wansford and Folkingham (Lincolnshire), 
and was appointed by the Earl of Westmor- 
land to the revenue coastguard in January 
1824. Wey bourne was Ms first station; then, 
after sundry moves, he was sent to^ Gorran 
Haven in Cornwall, where he remained till 
1845. He performed Ms duties most effi- 
ciently. They gave him opportunities for the 
study of natural history of wMch he was 
not slow to avail Mmself, and before long , 
he became known as a keen and accurate 
observer. A paper read before the meeting 
of the British Association at Plymouth in 
1841 brought him to the notice of leading 
men of science, who in 1844 urged Sir B. . 
Peel to give Peach a more lucrative position. 
In the following year he was appointed to a : 
place in the customs at Fowey. In 1849 he 
was promoted to Peterhead, and in 1853 to a 
higher position at Wick, retiring on a pension ; 
in 1861. A^r his retirement he settled in 
Edinburgh, where he died on 28 Feb. 188^. 

He married Jemima Mabson on 26 April 
1829, by whom he had seven sons (onl 3 r two 
of whom survived, one, Benjamin N^ve 
Peach, F:R.S*, of her majesty’s geoloMeal 
survey) and two daughters, one of whom 
married George Hay, the Mstoiian, of 

PeacVs life, like that of hk friend Eohert 


Diclt, was a noble instance of the pursuit of 
knowledge under difficulties, and of an irre- 
pressible love of nature. For many years 
'uis income was less than lOOZ. a year; the 
average from the date of his appointment to 
his death cannot have greatly exceeded that 
sum. As he had not enjoyed the advan- 
tage of a scientific training, his work was 
that of an observer rather tuan of a theorist. 
In natural history he added largely to the 
knowledge of marine invertebrates, discover- 
ing many new species of sponges, cselente- 
rates, and molluscs; he also made valuable 
observations on fishes. In geology he was 
the first to discover fish remains in the 
Devoman rocks of the south-west, fossils 
which determined the age of the quartzites 
of Gorran Haven and of the Durness lime- 
stone of Sutherlan dshire. In addition to this 
he worked much in the boulder clay of Caith- 
ness, the old red sandstone, and the Car- 
boniferous plants of Scotland, the last being 
more especially the occupation of his later 
years. 

In the Boyal Society’s ‘ Catalogue of Papers ’ 
seventy-one appear under Peach’s name, 
rather more than half being geological ; they 
were chiefly printed in the publications of the 
Geological and the Polytechnic Society of 
Cornwall and of the Physical Society of 
Edinburgh. He had the happiness of feeling 
that his work was appreciated. Grants were 
made by scientific societies in aid of Ms work, 

, among them from the Wollaston donation 
fund of the Geological Society of London. 
He received two medals from the Boyal 
Cornwall Polytechnic Society, and the Neill 
medal from the Boyal Society of Edinburgh; 
wMle Ms help was frequently acknowledged 
in the works of the leading naturalists and 
geolo^sts of Ms time. 

'Ohituarj notices in Nature, xxxiii. 446; 
AtWaenm, No. 3940, p. 362; private informa- 
tion; Smiles’s Life of Robert Dick.j T- G. B. 

PEACHAM, EDMOND (d. 1616), re- 
puted traitor, was instituted to the rectory 
of Hinton St. George, Somerset, on 15 July 
1^. The oatron was Sir Amiss Paulet 
(1536 ?-1688~ [q, v.] Peacham adopted puri- 
; tan opinions in early life,, and sympathised 
with the po'?ular par^ in politics. In 1603 he 
was accused, without, apparently, any serious 
resalt, of ‘uttering in a sermon ^ditiousand 
railing words against the king, and more espe- 
cially a^inst his counsellors, the bishops and 
judges’ [Qd. Bapers^ Dorn. 1^)3-10, 
p. 26). The development of James Fs policy 
m both church and state stirred in him a deep 
disffust, of which he made no eoneealment in 
' the pnipit- James Montagu (1568?-1618> 
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fa -v 1 who in 1608 became his diocesan, deliberately refused to surrender information 
found it necessary to mark his resentment of in his possession respecting a plot against the 
Peacham^s plainness of speech, and repri- life of the sovereign or the security of the 
manded him in his consistory court. Peacham government.^ Bacon, who was attorne}’- 
retahatedby writingabookagainstthatcourt general, laid it down as a legal maxim that 
for private circulation in manuscrbt, and ^ in the highest cases of treason tort,ure is 
either there or in conversation he 'Srought used for discovery and not for evidence ’ 
grave charges against his bishop’s character. (Spbdoing, iii. Ilf) — that is to say, torture 
3 eforethe parliament of 1614 was dissolved might be used to extract from a suspected 
became to London, apparently to arrange conspirator information respecting the con- 
fer the presentation of a oetition against one spiracy and his fellow-plotters, altnough not 
Br James and other oficials of the eccle- to obtain evidence tobe employed against hiin- 
<?iakical courts in the diocese of Bath and self. Accordin ly the king issued a warrant 
Wellr When, later in the year, he was on 18 Jan. 161f-15 to two privy councillors 
asked to subscribe to the benevolence d^ (Winwood and Sir Julius Caesar), the at- 
manded by the king, he is said to have an- torney-general Bacon, Serjeant Henry Mon- 
swered, with St. Peter, ‘ gold and silver he tagu,brotherof the bishop of Bath and Wells, 
had none, but that he had he would give, and the officers of the Tower to ‘ put Peacham 
which was his prayers for the king.’ to the manacles as in your discretion you shall 

InDecember-614Peachamwas arrested on see occasion if you find him obstinate and 
Morfta u’s complaint by order of the court perverse, and not otherwise willing or ready 
of hio-h commission. He was hrou^-ht to to tell the truth.’ Next day the torture was 
London, and was detained in the Gatehouse, applied in the presence of the persons named, 
On 9 Dec. he was transferred to the Tower, and he was examined ‘ before torture, in tor- 
Ten days later he was brought to trial before ture, between tortures, and after torture.’ 
the high commission court at Lambeth on But ^ nothing could be drawn from him.’ He 
a cha^e of libelling Monta 'u. He was still persisted ^ in his obstinate and insensible 
found guilty, and was deprivec. of his orders, denials and former answers.' Peacham is de- 
But more serious accusations were soon scribed as an old man at the time, and the 
brought against him. While his house was inhumanity of the proceedings was revolting, 
being searched for his writings against Mon- On 21 Jan. 1614-16 Bacon wrote to James 
tagu, the officers discovered some carefully that he was ^ exceedingly grieved that your 
prepared notes of a sermon in which the ‘ majesty should be so much troubled with 
kin ‘ and the government were denounced this matter of Peacham, whose raging 
with reckless vehemence. Not only were devil seemeth to be turned into a dumb 
James’s ministers charged with misconduct, devil.’ The council, to satisfy the king’s 
the king with extravagance, and the eccle- wishes, determined to bring the prisoner to 
siastical courts with a tyrannical exercise of trial on a charge of high treason ,* but doubt 
their powers, but the king’s sudden death and was entertained whether the offence was 
a rebellion of the people were declared to be legally entitled to that description. Bacon 
the probable outcome of the government’s undertook to consult the jud ’es separately 
alleged misdeeds. The council treated Pea- on the point before the indictment was 
cham’s words as of treasonable intent. He drawn up. The king approved the sugges- 
was at once examined (December), but offered tion. Bacon was confident that by private 
no defence, and declined all explanation. His persuasion he could obtain from the bench 
defiant attitude suggested to the ministers’ a unanimous decision in favour of the coun- 
minds that he was implicated in some con- cil’s contention. His anticipations were 
spiracy in his neighbourhood. The Somer- realised except in the case of Coke, who 
set gentry had shown exceptional unwilling- protested against ^ such particular and auri- 
ness to contribute to the benevolence of 1614-, cular taking of opinions,’ andfurther asserted 
and Peacham was known to be in friendly that unless a written attack on the king 
relations with many of them. The king, who * disabled his title’ no charge of treason 
bitterly resented Peacham’s remarks on him- could be based upon it. The arrangements 
self, urged the government to test their sus- for Peacham’s trial were not interrupted by 
picions to the uttermost. But it was needful Coke’s want of compliance ; but Peacham, 
to obtain fuller information from the silent perceiving that his trial meant his death, 
prisoner. ^ Although the common law did resorted to desperately dishonest expedients 
not recognise the legality of torturing a pri- in order to interpose delay. He declared 
sonp^f to extort a confession, it was generally that Sir John Sydenham, brother-in-law of 
admitted that torture might be lawfully ap- Paulet, the patron of his living, had sug- 
plied % the privy council to a prisoner who gested to him the objectionable words. Syden- 
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ham and Paulet were summoned before the 
council, and Peacham was re-examined ; but, 
although Peacham continued to give mys- 
terious hints that he was abetted by persons 
of influence, no evidence on the point was ad- 
duced, and Peacham fell back on a denial of 
the authorship of the incriminating papers 
(10 March 1614-15). They were by a name- 
sake, ^ a divine, a scholar, and a traveller,’ who 
dwelt ^ sometimes at Hounslow as a minister,’ 
who had visited Hinton St. George, and had 
left some manuscripts in the rectory study. 
Peacham was apparently referring at random 
to the contemporary writer, Henry Peacham 
[q. V.] 

In July Peacham was sent to Taunton to 
stand his trial. On 7 Aug. 1615 he was 
arraigned at the Msizes before Sir Clpistopher 
Tanfleld and Seqeant Montagu. Sir Kandal 
Crewe, the king’s seqeant, and Sir Heniy 
Yelverton, solicitor-general, came from Lon- 
don to conduct the case (Yoistge, Diary ^ 
Camd. Soc.) ‘ Seven knights were taken 
from the bench to be of the jury.’ Peacham 
defended himself ‘ very simply, but obsti- 
nately and doggedly enough.’ He was, how- 
ever, found guilty and condemned to death. 
No efibrts seem to have been made to carry 
out the sentence. On 31 Aug. he was ex- 
amined anew, and, while admitting that he 
wrote the sermon, declared that he had no 
intention of publishing or preaching it. For 
seven months he lingered in the 'aol at 
Taunton. On 27 March 1616 Chamberlain 
wrote to Carleton : ‘ Peacham, the con- 
demned minister, is dead in the jail at 
Taunton, where, they say, he left behind 
him a most wicked and desperate writing, 
worse than that he was convicted for.’ 

Peacham’s character demands no admira- 
tion, and his persecution would not have 
given him posthumous fame had not James I 
and Bacon by their zealous efforts to obtain 
his conviction raised legal controversies of 
high constitutional importance. 

[Spedding’s Life and Letters of Bacon, v. 90- 
128 ; Gardiner’s Hist, of England, ii. 272-83 ; 
Hallam’s Const. Hist. i. 343 ; State Trials, ii. 
869; Balrymple’s Memorials of James I, i. 56; 
Cal. State Papei^, 1603-6 ; ISfotes and Queries, 
2nd ser. ii. 426, 451.] S. L. 

PEACHAM, HENRY (1576?-ie43?), 
author, was bom at North Mimms, Hert- 
fordshire, about 1576. His father, Henry 
Peacham, after serving the cure of North 
Mimms, became in 15&7 rector of the north 
mediety of the parish of Leverton, near Bos- 
ton, Lincolnshire. That benefice he was still 
holding in 1605. The elder Peacham was a 
good classical scholar, and published in 1577, 
with a dedication to John Elmer or Aylmer 


S q. V.], bishop of London, *The Garden of 
Sloquence, conteyning the figures of Gram- 
mar and Rhetoricb, from whence maye bee 
gathered all manner of Flowers, Colours, 
Ornaments, exornations, forms, and fashions 
of Speech,’ London, 1577 (by H Jackson), 
4to. Another edition, ^corrected and aug- 
mented,’ appeared with a dedication to Sir 
J ohn Puckering in 1593. The elder Peacham 
was also author of ‘ A Sermon upon the three 
last verses of the first chapter of Job,’ Lon- 
don, 1690, 16mo, dedicated to Margaret 
Clifford, countess of Cumberland, and Anne^ 
countess of Warwick (Lowndes). 

Henry the younger went to school, first 
near St. Albans and afterwards in London, 
and as a boy he saw Dick Tarleton on the 
stage (TVwtA of Our 7Vjwes,p. 103). Subse- 
quently he proceeded to Trinity College, 
Cambridge, where he was admitted a scholar 
on 11 May 1593, along with George Ruggle 
[c_.v.] and Thomas Comber, afterwardsmaster 
0 ; the college. He graduated B. A. in January 
1594-5, and M.A. in 159B. 

'Rawlie torn’ from the university, and 
thrown on his own resources at an early age 
(jb. p. 13), he became master of the free school 
at Wymondham in Norfolk. He disliked the 
scholastic profession, but took an interest in 
his pupils 'cf. Thalia^s Banquet, epigrams 70 
and 87). His accomplishments were far more 
varied than are usually found in a school- 
master. He could make competent Latin and 
English verses, knew something of botany, 
and was, besides, a musical composer, a stu- 
dent of heraldry, and a mathematician, being, 
he says, ‘ever naturally addicted to those 
arts and sciences which consist of proportion 
and number.’ Moreover he could paint, draw, 
and engrave portraits and landscapes. While 
at Cambridge be made a map oz the town 
{Cxmipleat Gentlenum,^, 126), Horace Wal- 
pole commends a print that he engraved of 
Sir Thomas Cromwell after Holbein. - His 
first essay in literary work was a practical 
treatise on art. It was entitled ‘ Graphice, 
or the most auncient and excellent Art dT 
Drawing with the Pen and Limning in Water 
Colours,’London,1606, 4to, and was dedicated 
to ^ Robert Cfetton ; later editions bore the 
title of 'The Gentleman’s Exercise,’ 1607, 
1612, 1634, when it was dedicated to Sir Ed- 
mund Ashfield, D.L. of Buckinghamshire. 
In 1610 he translated King James’s ' Basilicoa 
Doron ’ into Latin verse, ' and presented it, 
with emblemes limned in liuely colours, to 
Prince Henry’ (cf. Gentiemcer^s Bxerdee, 
1612, p. 7). Tlie work — a proof of Peacham’s 
versatility — ^is still extant in Royal MS. 12 A, 
Ixvi. The fi rst draft is in Harl. MS, 6855, art. 
13 (38 E), and bears the title 
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A3>(}ov els Ta efi^XrifJ^Ta Sacrt^tKa totum ver- 
siiin/ in tlue© books, dodicated to James I. 
The penmanship and the pen-and-ink draw- 
ings are very neat. Each emblem is subscribed 
by four Latin yerses, and each quatrain em- 
bodies the substance of a passage from the 
< Basilicon Boron/ which is supplied in a 
footnote in an English translation. At the 
end of the manuscript are the music and 
words of a madrigal by Peacham in four 
"jarts, entitled ‘ King James his quier the 
nrst words are ‘Wake softly with singing 
Oriana sleeping.* 

Peacham s reputation was sufficiently high 
in 1611 to lead Thomas Coryate [q. v-] to 
include four pieces of burlesque verse by 
hi'-m in his ‘Odcombian Banquet.* In the 
same year he contributed verses to Arthur 
Standish’s ‘ Commons’ Complaint/^ Next 
year he gaye further proof of his skill as an 
artist by publishing ‘ Minerya Britanna ; or 
a Garden of Heroical Deyises, furnished and 
adorned with embleraes and impresa’s of 
sundry natures, newly devised, moralized, 
and published by Henry Peacham, M** of 
Artes/ London, 1612 (ctBRTJiQJiStEestituta^ 
ii. 148). In 1613 he displayed his loyalty 
in his ‘ Period of Mourning in memorie of the 
late Prince [Henry], disposed into sixe visions, 
with nuptiallHymnes in honour of the mar- 
riage between Frederick, Count Palatine . . . 
and Elizabeth* (reprinted in Waldron’s ‘Lite- 
rary Museum,* 1789). It is dedicated to Sir 
John Swinnerton, lord mayor of London, and 
contains both Latin and En ;lish verse. 

The next two years (16^3-14) Peacham 
spent in foreign travel. He acted for part of 
the time as tutor to the three elder sons of 
the great art collector, Thomas Howard, 
second earl of Arundel [q. v.], but apparently 
during a portion of the tour he was un- 
accompanied. He was always a diligent 
sightseer, and he made himself familiar with 
the chief cities of Holland, France, Italy, 
and Westphalia. In Italy he studied music 
under Orazio Vecchi of Modena (Compleat 
GentkTmny p. 102). In France he paid 
frequent visits to the house of M. de Ligny, 
an accomplished soldier and scholar, near 
Artois (^. ded.) He visited Breda and 
Antwerp, and made a long stay in Leyden. 
One of his published epigrams is entitled 

» ‘A Lattin Distich, whicS a Frier of Sherto- 
gen Bosch in Brabant wrote in my Greek 
Testament, while I was busie perusing some 
Bookes in their Library * ( Thalia' a Banquet^ 
pw 108). Another epigram (ib. p. 83) he 
addressed to a jovial host at Utrecht, where 
he saw much of the engraver Crispin van 
de Pas (cf. %b, p. 15). Subsequently he 
visited the elector’s court at Heidelberg. In 

K, ’ I ' 
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1614 he was present with the army of Sir 
John Ogle [q.v.] at the operations in Juliers 
and Cleves, and in the next year published, 
with dedications to that general, two works 
which he wrote while in the Low Countries. 

One was ‘ A most true relation of the affaires 
of Cleves and Gulick , . . unto the breaking 
up of our armie in tbe beginning of December 
last past ; ’ the second was a rambling poem, 
in both Latin and English, called ‘ Prince 
Henrie revived ; or a poeme upon the Birth 
and in Honor of the Hopefull youn • Prince 
Henrie Frederick, First Sonne and Heire 
apparant to the most Excellent Princes, 
Frederick Count Palatine of the Hhine, and 
the Mirrour of Ladies, Princesse Elizabeth 
his wife/ London, 161 6, 4to. 

In 1615 Peacham seems to have settled 
at Hoxton, London (cf. CompUat Q&ntle- 
ma7i)f and to have finally adopted the lite- 
rary profession. He endeavoured to attract 
patrons, and the Earl of Dorset and Lord 
Dover viewed his efforts with favour. Mean- 
while he gained admission to literary society. 

To Drayton, Selden, Ben Jonson, as well as to 
the musicians Bird andDo wland, he addressed 
epigrams (cf. Thalia^ s Banruet)^ and his in- 
timate friends included Sir Clement Ed- 
mondea [q. v.] and Edward W’’right the 
mathematician. Pie quickly established some 
oopular reputation. In 1615, when Edmond 
Peacham [q. v.], the rebellious rector of Bin- 
ton St. (Peorge, was charged with having 
written a libel on the king, he resorted, in 
his defence, to the imijotent device of de- 
claring that the, obnoxious work was from 
the pen of Peacham the traveller and author. 
The statement was made at random. ^ ‘ The 
author’ Peacham was described as a minister 
of religion, and the rector’s knowledge of him - 
obviously rested on the merest hearsay (Spbd- 
DINQ, Bacon). In 1620 Peacham published 
‘ Thalia’s Banquet, Furnished with an hiui- 
dred and odde dishes of newly devised E“)i- 
grammes. "Whereunto (beside many wort ly 
friends) are invited all that love inoffensive 
mirth and the muses, by H. P.,’ London, 1020. 

In epigram 70 he notes that he has a piece of 
mus-c ready for the press, ‘ a set of four or 
five partes/ 

Two years later Peacham published the 
work by which he is best known, the ‘ Oom- 
pleat Gentleman, fashioning him absolute 
in the most necessary and commendable 
qualities concerning minde or bodie that 
maybe required in a noble gentleman.’ The 
treatise was written for 'William Howard, 
Lord Arundel’s youngest son, a boy of eight, 
to whom it is dedicated. The lad had not 
been Peacham’s pupil ; but they had m^ at 
Norwich, while the boy was a pupil of the 
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bislioo there. The book was suggested to 
him Sy M. de Ligny of Artois, who called 
Peacham’s attention to the defective equip- 
ment of English youths in the matter of 
accomplishments. It is an interesting en- 
deavour to encourage young men to devote 
themselves at once to the arts and athletic 
exercises. A valuable survey is incidentally 
given of contemporary English efforts^ in 
science, art, and literature. A second im- 
pression, ‘ much inlarged,’ appeared in 1626, 
and ajain in 1627, with an attractive chapter 
on fishing among other additions. This edi- 
tion was reissued in 1634. A third edition, 
with additional notes on blazonry by Thomas 
Blount (1618-1679) [q.v.], is dated 1661. Dr. 
Johnson drew all the heraldic definitions in 
his dictionary from the last edition of Pea- 
cham's book. 

In 1624 Peacham lamented the death of 
his patron, Richard Sackville, earl of Dorset, 
in * An AoriR Shower.’ In 1638 he dedi- 
cated to Henry Carey, earl of Dover, a col- 
lection of anecdotes, mainly from late classi- 
cal authors, suggested by a work of Panci- 
roUa, It was entitled ‘The Valley of 
Varietie, a Discourse for the Times, contain- 
ing very Learned and Rare Passages out of 
Antiquitie, Philosophy, and History ’ (Lon- 
don, 1638, 4to). There is an engraved 
frontispiece of an oak encircled by flowers. 
In chapter xiv. Peacham says he was living 
in the parish of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, 
and describes some incombustible flax ^ven 
him by an Arab who was residing in that 
neighbourhood. A gossiping autobiogra- 
phical tract followed in the same year, ‘ The 
Truth of our Times : revealed out of One 
Man’s Experience by Way of Essay,’ dedi- 
cated to Henry Barnwell of Terrington, 
near Ring’s Lynn (cf. Notes and Qiieries, 3rd 
ser. xii. 221-2), 

Reduced to poverty in Ms old age, 
Peacham became subject to fits of melan- 
choly, but tempted fortune in his last years 
in a series of pamphlets on politics and social 
topics. He is also said by the herald J ohn 
Gibbon to have written children’s books at 



of Subjects to their King, and Love of their 
Native Country in time of Extrenuty and 
Danger. In Two Books,’ 4to, London, 1639, 
dedicated to Sir Paul Pindar ; ‘ A Merry Dis- 
course of Meum and Tuum, or Mine and 
Thine,’ 4to, London, 1639 ; ‘A Dialogue be- 
tween the Crosse in CheaD and Charin ■ Crosse 
... by Ryhen Pameach,’ 1641 ,j ‘Paradox 
in Praise of a Dunce in Smectjmnns,’ 1642 ; 
and ‘ SqusuB Caps turned into 2^ttnd Heads, 
or the Bishop’s V indication and Ike Bro wnists’ 


Conviction: a Dialogue . . . showing the 
Folly of one and the Nf orthiness of the other ; ’ 
4to, with a curious woodcut, 1642, 

Of greater literary interest were; ‘The 
Art 01 Living in London, or a Caution how 
Gentlemen, Jountreymen, and Strangers, 
drawn by Occasion of Businesse, should dis- 
pose of themselves in the Thriftiest Way, not 
onely in the City, hut in all other Populous 
Places,’ 1642, 4to (reprinted m the ‘ Harleian 
Miscellany,’ vol. ix.); and ‘The Worth of 
a Peny, or a Caution to keep Money, with 
the Causes of the Scarcity and Misery of the 
Want thereof in these Hard and Merciless 
Times.’ The latter, which was first pri- 
vately issued for presentation totheauthor^s 
friends, was printed originally, as intemal 
evidence shows, in. 1641, and not in 1647 — 
the year which ap")ears, by an error, on the 
title-7)age. It was dedicated to Richard, eldest 
son 01 Richard Gipps, one of the judges of the 
Guildhall, London. It discusses, without 
much plan, the economic condition of the 
country, but includes many interesting anec- 
dotes illustrating social life. A new edition 
in 1664 added some biographical observations 
by a friend of Peacham, who knew him in the 
Low Countries. To a tMrd edition in 1667 
were added the bills of mortality from 16^ 
to 1676 (cf. Notes and Queries^ 2Ed ser. xii. 
84). Another edition is dated 1695, and re- 
prints were issued in 1814, and by Mr. Aiber 
in his ‘ English Garner ’ (vi. 246 sq.) in 1883. 

To Peacham is also doubtfully ascribed 
‘History of the Five Wise Philosophers, or 
a W^onderful Relation of the Life oi Jehc^o- 
"ohat the Hermit, son of Avenario, King of 
3arma in India,* 1672, with an address to 
the reader by Nicholas Herrick, who found 
the manuscript by accident (cf. ib^ 3rd ser. 
xi. 217). It is quite possible, too, that 
Peacham, rather than Henry Parrot [c. v.], 
is the H. P. who published a volume o, epi- 
grams in 16{B. They were published ly 
John H^es of St. Dunstan’s Churchyard, 
who produced for Peacham ‘ Henrie revived ’ 
in 1 615, and they contain at least one epigram 
wMch appears in Peaicham’s ‘ Minerva,’ aid is 
undoubtedly Ms. 

Peacham, who was uaamarried, died soon 
: after 1641, when his ‘ Worth of a Pmy ’ was 
first publi^^ 

f Comer’s Bibl. Cfet. ; Walpole’s 
i^nting,iii. Hawkins’s Hist, of Music, iu. 
194-5; Brydges*s C^isura and Restituta lit,; 
Rotes and Qnenes, Isfc ser. xi. SllSji 296, 407» 
- ard ser. xil 221 ; Cat. of Malone’s Books in 
? Library, wheore the best wUeefci^ of 

• Pesirfiam’s work: is preserved; Haditfs Biblio 
graphical Handbo^i^k and Rote®; infonnatloa 
■' fum^hed by Dr. Aldis W^nght,) S. L» 
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PEAOHELL. [See also Pechell.] 

PEACHELL, JOHN (1630-1690), master 
of Magdalene College, Cambridge, son of 
Robert Peachell or PecheU of Fillingham, 
Lincolnshire, was educated at Gainsborough 
school, and was admitted as a sizar of Mag- 
dalene on 1 Aug. 1645. His subsec uent de- 
grees were H.A. 1649, MA. 16o3, S.T.B. 
1661, S.T.P. 1680, He was elected fellow 
on Smith’s foundation in 1649, on Spend- 
lufie’s in 1661, and a foundation fellow in 
1656; and acquired a considerable popularity 
as astaunch toper and an unswerving royalist. 
In 1661 Peiys spent a merry evening with 
him at the Rose tavern in Cambridge; but 
he objected to be seen walking with Peachell 
on account of the rubicunditv of the latter’s 
nose. This proved no bar to his preferment ; 
in 1663 he was presented by Sir J ohn Cutts 
to the rectory of Ohilderley, Cambridgeshire, 
which he resigned upon obtaining the rectory 
of Dry Drayton in the same county in 1681. 
He was also presented to the vicaraje of 
Stanwix in Cumberland, and from 16^7 to 
1669 held a prebend at Carlisle (Wood, Fasti 
Oxon. ed. Bliss, ii. 398). In 1679, moreover, 
Peachell became master of his college, and 
in 1686 vice-chancellor of the university. In 
the same year was issued from the univer- 
sity press in his name, ^Moestissimse ac Isetis- 
simsB Academise Oantabrigiensis affectus dece- 
dents OaroloII,succedente JacoboII’ (4to). 

In the course of 1686 James II discovered 
that Dr. Iiightfoot, the great rabbinical 
scholar, had not taken the oaths when he 
was admitted to his master’s degree at Cam- 
bridge, and he promptly determined to take 
advantage of tnis precedent, and to furnish 
with royal letters patent a Roman catholic 
candidate for the cegree, in the person of 
Alban Francis [q. v.], who^ was, says Bur- 
net, ' an ignorant Benedictine monk.’ Ac- 
cording to Clarke, the king’s idea was to 
familiarise those of different religions, and 
make them live in greater peace and unity 
together. However this might be, on 7 Feb. 
1^7 a royal letter was sent to Cambridge 
enjoining the admission of Francis, and on 
21 Feb. this letter was laid before congrega- 
tion. It was there decided that Francis 
should be admitted only on condition that 
he took the oaths. He, however, refused to 
be sworn, remonstrated with the officers of 
the university, and, finding' them resolute, took 
horse and hastened to relate his grievance at 
'Whitehall. "Whereupon Peachell, at the 
urgent instance of the chief members of the 
senate, wrote to the Duke of Albemarle, who 
was then chaneellon of the university, and 
also to the Earl of Sunderland, to beg their 


intercession with the king. Albemarle soon 
replied to Peachell that he had done his best 
for the university, but that in two special 
interviews he had only succeeded in pro- 
voking the displeasure of the king. Shortly 
afterwards (9 April) a summons was sent 
down citing the vice-chancellor and deputies 
of the senate (among whom was elected Mr. 
Isaac Newton) to appear before the eccle- 
siastical commissioners. When he appeared 
in the council-chamber on 21 April, Peachell, 
who, though an honest, was a very weak man, 
was thoroughly scared by Jeffreys, who sat at 
the head of the board. With some pains he 
got leave to prepare an answer in writing, 
and for the examination to be postponed for 
a week. He gave in his answer in writing 
on 27 April, and was summoned again on 
7 May, when he made a lamentable exhibi- 
tion of ignorance and timidity. J eftreys began 
by asking what was the oath he had taien 
as vice-chancellor. After many evasions 
the unfortunate man stammered out ‘ that I 
should well and faithfully proestare or ad- 
ministrare munus. . . When other of the 
delegates who were more capable of defend- 
ing their cause attempted to speak, they were 
rudely silenced. Finally Peachell was de- 
prived both of his mastershij) and of the vice- 
chancellorship, and the deputation was con- 
temptuously dismissed by Jeffreys with the 
words, ^ Go your way and sin no more, lest 
a worse thing happen to you,’ During this 
business Peachell stayed in town at Well 
Court, Bartholomew’s Hosjpital, whence he 
addressed to Pepys several letters full of 
alarm at the situation. Shortly afterwards, 
however, he returned to Cambridge, and he 
was restored to his headship by James on 
24 Oct. 1688. In the vice-chancellorship he 
was replaced by Dr. Balder^tone, who proved 
a more resolute cham;)ion of the rights of the 
university. Peachell did not long survive 
the restitution of his emoluments as master 
of Magdalene. During a visit to Cambridge 
in the course of 1690 Bancroft rebuked him 
for setting an ill example in the university by 
drunkenness and ill-conduct. Peachell, says 
Burnet, did penance by four days’ abstinence, 
after which he would have eaten, but could 
not. He was succeeded as master by Dr. 
Gabriel Quadring. No monument was erected 
over his tomb in the college chapel, 

[Information from the registrary’s office afc 
Cambridge ; Cole’s Atliense Cantabr. (Addit. Md. 
5878, f. 116) ; Le Neve’s Fasti Eecl. Anglic, iii. 
264; Woolrych’s Life of Jeffreys; Macaulay’s 
Hist, of England, char), viii. ; Pepys’a Diary and 
Correspondence, ed. Eraybrooke, 1849, i. 258, ir. 
35, 454, V. 306, 324* 328 ; Corrie’s Brief Hist. 
Notices of Interference of Crown with Affairs of 
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the Universities; Cooper’s Annals of Camhric^e 
University; Burnet’s Own Time, 1838, vol. iii.; 
Lnttrell’s Brief Hist. Relation of State Affairs; 
Cartwright’s Diary (Camden Soe.), p. 53 ; Bishop 
Patrick’s Autobiog. p. 229 ; Howell’s State Trials, 
xi. 1338 ; information kindly given bythehon.and 
rev. the Master of Magdalene College.] T. S. 

PEACHI, JOHN (Jl. 1690), medical 
writer. [See under Pechet, John.] 

PEACOCK, Sir BARNES (1810-1890), 
judge, third son of Lewis H. Peacock, a soli- 
citor practising in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, was 
born in 1810. At the age of eighteen he 
joined the Inner Temple, but postponed his 
call to the bar tiU he had been in practice 
as a special pleader some five or six years. 
In 1836 he was called, and joined the home 
circuit, and presently obtained the name of 
a sound lawyer. He made his chief reputa- 
tion as one of the counsel for O’Connell in 
his aupeal to the House of Lords, and it was 
a technical objection which he suggested that 
led the majority of the House of Lords to 
allow the appeal. He pointed out that 
the indictment contained numerous counts 
and several separate charges, and that some 
of the counts had been held to be bad in law. 
Yet upon this indictment, and upon good 
counts and bad counts indiscriminately, one 
general verdict and judgment had been given. 
This, it is true, had been done in accordance 
with a practice which, however slovenly, was 
common, and supposed to be undoubtedly 
vahd, but the House of Lords declared it to 
be a wrong practice, and that a judgment so 
^ven could not stand (see State Trials^ new 
ser. vol. V.) 

In spite of this success Peacock did not 
become a queen’s counsel tiU 1850, when he 
was also elected a bencher of Ihe Inner 
Temple. In 1852 he was appointed legal mem- 
ber of tac supreme council of the viceroy 
at Calcutta, in succession to Drinkwater 
Bethune, and here, in the preparation^ of 
various codifying acts, he proved his high 
exceUence as a jurist. He wrote ^ im- 
portant minute on the affairs of Oudh, in 
which he advocated complete annexation. 
In 1859 he succeeded Sir James Colville in 
the chief-justiceship of the supreme court in 
Calcutta, and was knighted. He held the 
•oost, the duties of which were modified in 
1862 on the constitution of the high court, 
until 1870. He was indefatigable in mould- 
ing the practice of his court as an appeUate 
tri >unal, and for eighteen years, with equally 
remarkable vigour of mind and body, worked 
in the plains of India with only one furlough. 
In 1870 he resigned and returned to Eng- 
land, where, in 1872, he was appointed under 


the act of 1871 a paid member of the judi- 
cial committee of the privy council. JLere 
his great knowledge of Indian customs, his 
persevering industry, and his painstaking 
accuracy made him a specially useful mem- 
ber of the court, He was sitting to hear 
appeals only three days before ms death, 
which took place, frorii failure of the heart, 
at his house, 40 Cornwall Gardens, Kensing- 
ton, on 3 Dec. 1890. He was in person 
slight and short, an indifferent speaker, but 
possessing rare powers of memory and appli- 
cation. He was twice married ; first, to Eliza- 
heth, daughter of W. Fanning, in 1835 ; and 
then, in 1870, to Georgina, daughter of Major- 
general Showers, C.B. 

His eldest son, FEEnBEiGK Baeses Pea- 
cock (1836-1894), was horn in 1836, edu- 
cated at Haileybury, entered the Bengal 
civil service, and landed in India in -ife- 
hruary 1857. He was employed in the reve- 
nue and judicial department of the service, 
became registrar of “he high court in 18^, 
,was president of the committee on the affairs 
of the king of Oudh, ofiieiating secretary to 
the board of revenue in 1871, a magistrate 
and collector in 1873, commissioner of the 
Dacca division in 1878 and of the Presidency 
division in 1881. In 1883 he was appointed 
' chief secretary to the government o- Bengal 
' for the juicial, political, and ap^intments 
' departments, an acting member 0 ? the hoard 
^ of revenue in 1884, and an actual member 
in 1887, and in 189K) he was made a C.S.L 
and retired. He died on board the Britannia, 
off Sicily, in April 1894. 

[See Times, 4 Dec. 1890 and 25 April 1S94; 
LawTime^ 20 Dec. 1890.} « , A H 


PEACOCK, DMITRI RUDOLF (1842- 
1892), traveller and philolo^st, was bom on 
26 Sept. 1842 at the village of ^ akhma - 
novka, district of Kozlov, in the government 
of Tambov, Russia, being the son of Charles 
> Peacock, estate manager, and his wife Con- 
cordia, whose maiden nam e was Schlegel. 

‘ He was educated at a schocd in England, 
and afterwards at the univermty of Moscow. 

' On 25 Oct. 1881 he was apwinted vice- 
t consul at Batoum, which had then risen 
, to considearable importance in ccmsequence of 
its annexation by phe Russians. He became 
. ccffi®ul(m27 Jan.1890. Heis&iiidtohaveowed 
his appointments to his familiarily with the 



were De&teracquaimttsu 

guages and customs of the mountaineers of the 
Caucasus, among whom he had established 
such fn e^dl y relations that he was admitted 
into their most remote fastnesses. One of 
the firuits of these expeditions was the pub- 
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lication of original vocabularies of five west 
Caucasian languages—Geor^ian, Mingrelian, 
Lazian, Svanetian, and Ao-jhazian {Journal 
of Royal Asiatic Society, 1877, pp. 145-66). 
Up to that time no contribution on these 
languages had appeared in English. On 
14 Oct. 1891 Peacock was appointed consul- 
general at Odessa, but had only been in re- 
sidence a few weeks when he died, as is 
reported, of Caucasian fever, the marshes 
which surround Batoum rendering that town 
very unhealthy. His death occurred on 
23 May 1892 at Odessa, and he was buried 
in the British cemetery there. He left a 
widow, Tatiana nSe Bakunin, a Russian 
lady, and six children, three sons and three 
daughters. They were residing in 1894 at 
Uiadino, in the government of Iver, in Rus- 
sia. Peacock was a man of rare attainments, 
and left little by which the world can form 
a judgment of his powers. According to the 
* Levantine Herald,’ as quoted by the ^ Athe- 
nseum,’ he wrote a book on the Caucasus 
which was not approved by theforei jn office, 
but his widow promised to publish it. It 
has not yet appeared. Travellers in the Cau- 
casus found a hearty welcome at his house 
at Batoum. 

[Obituary notices in the Times, 17 June 1892, 
and Athenseum, January-June, 1892, p. 794; 
information fiom the Poreign Office, and personal 
recollections.] W, M. 

PEACOCK, GEORGE (1791-1858), 
mathematician and dean of Ely, was fifth 
and youngest son of Thomas Peacock, for 
fifty years perpetual curate of Denton in the 
parish of Gainford, near Darlinpton. George 
was born on 9 April 1791 at Thornton Hall, 
Denton, where his father resided and kept a 
school. As a boy he was more remarkable 
for a bold spirit and active habits of body 
than for love of study. In January 1808, 
when nearly seventeen years old, he was sent 
to the school at Richmond kept by the Rev. 
James Tate, formerly fellow of Sidney-Sussex 
College, Cambridge, then at the height of its 
reputation. There his talents speedily de- 
ve-oped. His schoolfello wand friend, Charles 
(afterwards archdeacon) Mus 'rave; bears wit- 
ness that Peacock ‘made hmself a sound 
scholar in Greek and Latin, and in this 
branch of study, as well as in mathematics, 
was looked up to as an authority by his fel- 
low-students ’(Geji A May, 1869, pt.i.p. 426). 
He always ftankly acknowledged his obli- 
gations to Tate, and dedicated .lis ‘Algebra’ 
to h^. In the summer of 1809, before pro- 
ceeding to Cambridge, he read with John 
Brai^ of Richmond, then an undergraduate, 
itejd. afterwards fellow, of Trinity College. 


Peacock’s name was entered on the books 
of Trinity College as a sizar on 21 Feb. 1809, 
and he came into residence in the following 
October. He was elected scholar of his col- 
lege on 12 April 1812. In the summer of 
that year he read mathematics at Lowestoft 
with Adam Sedgwick [q. v.], with whom he 
maintained a ILelonp friendship. He gra- 
duated B.A. in 181*^, being placed second 
wrangler in the mathematical tripos, and he 
afterwards gained the second Smith’s prize. 
In both examinations Sir John Frederick 
■William Herschel ]q. v.” was first. In the 
following year (1814) Peacock was elected 
fellow o: his college. He proceeded M. A. in 
1816. 

Peacock was appointed a lecturer in mathe- 
matics in Trinity College in 1815, and in 1823 
tutor, pintly with Robert Wilson Evans 

S . V.] From 1836 till 1839 he was sole tutor. 

is success both as a lecturer and a tutor was 
very great. He possessed great knowledge, 
a clear intellect, and a power of luminous ex- 
position, joined to a gift of sympathy with, 
and interest in, his pupils, which, at that 
time, was not cultivated in the university. 
His friend and former pupil, Canon Thomp- 
son, said of him, in the sermon which he 
preached in Ely Cathedral on the Sunday 
after his funeral, that ‘ his inspection of his 
pupils was not minute, far less vexatious, 
put it was always effectual. . . . His insight 
into character was remarkable, and, though 
he had decided preferences in favour of cer- 
tain qualities and pursuits over others, he 
was tolerant of tendencies with which he 
could not sympathise, and would look on the 
more harmless vagaries of young and active 
minds rather as an amused spectator than as 
a stern censor and critic’ (Thompsoit, Funeral 
Sermon, p. 13). 

In politics a whig, Peacock was a zealous 
advocate for progress and reform in the uni- 
versity. While still an undergraduate he 
became convinced of the necessity of intro- 
ducing analytical methods and the differential 
notation into the mathematical course. This 
had been already suggested without effect by 
Robert Woodhouse [q. v.] Peacock, Herschel, 
and Babbage used to breakfast together on 
Sunday mornings, and as early as 18^2 agreed 
to found an analytical society, so as ‘to leave 
the world better than they found it ’ (Life 
of J. F, W. Herschel, p. 263). This society 
hired a meeting-room, open daily ; held 
meetings, read papers, discussed them, and 
, published a volume of transactions. A 
translation of Lacroix’s work on the ‘Dif- 
ferential and Integral Calculus’ was pub- 
lished at Cambridge in 1816, with appendices^ 
. or ‘ notes,’ as they are called, the first twelve of 
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■whicli were written by Peacock. In 1816-17 
he held the office of moderator, and intro- 
duced the symbols of differentiation into the 
papers set in the senate-house. This inno- 
vation was re^^arded with a good deal of 
disfavour (cf. 'Todhuntek, Life of Whewell, 
ii. 10). Peacock himself, nothing daunted, 
■wrote to a friend on 17 March 1817 : * I shall 
never cease to exert myself to the utmost in 
the cause of reform. It is by silent per- 
severance only that we can hope to recuce 
the many-headed monster of prejudice, and 
make the university answer her character as 
the loving mother of good learning and 
science ' (Proceedings of the Hoyal Society y 
1859, p. 538). His expectations were realised. 
He was moderator in 1818-19, and again in 
1820-1, so that he had ample opportunities 
for carrying further the reform he had in- 
augurated. His reputation as a philosophic 
mathematician was greatly increased by the 
publication of his ^ Algebra * in 1830. 

Abstract science, however, was only one 
of the subjects to which he devoted himself. 
In 1817 he was one of the syndics for build- 
ing the new observatory ; in 1819 he took 
part in the establishment of the Philoso- 
phical Society j between 1831 and 1835 he 
warmly espoused the scheme for rebuilding 
the university library on an enlarged scale, 
and specially recommended the design by 
Charles Robert Cockerell [q. v.], in defence 
of which he wrote three pamphlets j in 1832 
he interested himself in the new building 
for the university press ; and in 1835 was a 
member of the syndicate for building the 
PitzwiUiam Museum, During these years 
he gradually became one of the most popular 
and influential of the resident members ot 
the senate. The measures he advocated were 
not always palatable ; but the charm of his 
manner, his exquisite courtesy, his con- 
sideration for those who differed with him, 
generally enabled him to carry his point 
without either losing a friend or exasperating 
an opponent. 

Peacock’s scientific attainments were 
quickly recognised. He was made F.R.S. 
in 1818, and in 1836 he was elected to the 
Lowndean professorship of astronomy, then 
in the gift of certain high officers of the 
crown. For this office Whewell was also a 
candidate. Peacock was Lowndean professor 
until his death, a-lthough he soon treated 
the office as a sinecure. He at first lectured 
on practical and theoretical astronomy ; 
afterwards, by arrangement with his col- 
league of the Plumian dhtair, on geometry 
and analysis. But the attendance, at first 
large, gradually fell off, and in later years 
he practically ceased to lecture. In 1838 


and 1843 he was appointed a member of the 
commission for the restoration of the atan-. 
dards of weight and measure destroyed by 
the burning of the houses of parliament. 
The commission was indebted to him for 
many valuable suggestions. 

In 1839 he was made dean of Ely. He at 
once removed thither, and threw himself, 
with characteristic energy, into the duties 
of his new office. The cathedral was sorely 
in need of repair, little or nothing having 
been done to it since James Essex [q.T,] had 
altered its internal arrangements in the last 
century. Peacock persuaded the chapter to 
undertake a complete restoration of the 
fabric. He was ably seconded by Professor 
Willis and other archaeologists, and by the 
professional skill of Sir George Gilbert Scott 
^q. V,] ; but bis own energy and zeal carried 
the work throngb, and by his personal exer- 
tions a large sum was raised by subscription. 
He also interested himself in the condition of 
the city of Ely. He got an improved system 
of drainage carried out, notwithstanding 
bitter opposition, and he did much for the 
education of the middle classes and the 
poor. He also took an enlightened interest 
in the affairs of the church at large, and was 
chosen in 1841 proloentoroftheLower House 
of Convocation, an office which he held till 
1847. He served again j6:om 1852 to 1857, 
when failing health compelled him to resign. 

lA 1841 he published a work on *The 
Statutes of the University.^ The Eliza- 
bethan statutes, by which it was then go- 
verned, were there carefully analysed, and the 
distinction shown between their prescrip- 
tions and existing practice. Finally, a scheme 
was set forth for future adoption, in which 
many of the changes since introduced were 
foreshadowed. Whmi, in 1860, the govern- 
ment decided to appoint a royal commission 
of inquiry, he became one of the commis- 
sioners y in 1855 he was also a member 
of the parliamentary commissian for making 
new statutes for the university and 
Both these commis^ons were greatly dis^ 
liked in the univexmty. The report of the 
first, published in 1852, was lao conciliatory 
that the oommissicmers recovered much of 
their person^ pqrfarity; but the draft 
statutes for the oc Trinity and St. 

John’s were condamnm by both conservatives 
and liberals. It was generally believed t^t 
Peacock, from his recognised infinence with 
the commissioners, was responsiMe for all 
that was most obnoxious. He was, in fact, 
in favour of com^nomise and ccmciliation, but 
: thought it his cuty to ^eld, at cost to his 
- ^n jr^pntation, the real author the offen- 
sive ^atutes. 
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In 1855 lie ^ublislied a memoir of Dr. 
Thomas Young^q.v.], on which he had been 
engaged for more than twenty years. There 
appeared at the same time a collected edition 
of Dr. Young’s works in three volumes, for 
the first two of which Peacock was re- 
sponsible. This work, notwithstanding the 
long delay in its appearance, was warmly 
commended as a model of scientific bio- 
graphy. Peacock’s health had been failing for 
many years, but in 1848 he derived temporary 
benefit from a visit to Madeira. He died on 
8 Isov. 1858, and was buried in the cemetery 
at Ely. 

Peacock married, in 1847, Prances Eliza- 
beth, second daughter of William Selwyn, 
Q.O. He left no children. 

He was the author of the folio win,*; works : 
1. * Collection of Examples of the Applica- 
tions of the Differential and Integral Cal- 
culus,’ Cambridge, 1820, 8vo. 2. ‘Arith- 
metic; Encyclopiedia Metropolitana,’ 1825-6. 
3. ‘A Treatise on Algebra,’ 'Jambridge, 1830, 
8vo. 4. * Observations on the Plans for 
the New Library, &c. By a Member of the 
First Syndicate,’ Cambridge, 1831, 8vo. 
6, ‘ Remarks on the Replies to the Observa- 
tions,’ &c., Cambridge, 1831, 8vo. 6. ‘ Sylla- 
bus of a Course of Lectures upon Trigono- 
metry, and the application of Algebra to 
Geometry,’ Cambricge, 1833, 8vo ; 2nd edit. 
1836. 7, ‘On the recent Progress of certain 
branches of Analysis ’ (British Association 
Reports, 1834). 8. ‘ Observations upon the 
Report made by a Syndicate appointed to 
confer with the architects who were desired 
to furnish . , . designs for a new library,’ 
Cambridge, 1835, 8vo. 9. ‘Remarks on tne 
suggestions [of Standard Commission". In 
a letter addressed to Mr. Airy 16 Jan. “1841.’ 
10. ‘Remarks on the Decima. Nomenclature 
of Coins, Weights, and Measures, and other 
noints connected with the subject,’ 24 Feb. 
_841. 11. ‘ A Treatise on Alyebra,’ 2 vols. 
Cambridge, 1842-5, 8vo. 12^ ‘ Upon the 
Probable Influence of a Repeal of the Com 
Laws upon the trade in Corn,’ London, 1846, 
8vo. 13. ‘Some Observations upon the Epi- 
scopal and Capitular Estates Bill nroposed yj 
Lord Blandford 20 Dec. 1854,’ "Cambridge, 
1855, 8vo* 14. ‘Lifeof Thomas Young, M.D.,’ 
London, 1855, 8vo. 16. ‘ Oratio habita in 
Camera Hierosolymitana Ecclesiae Divi Petri 
Westmonasteriensis xii® Nov. 1852 ’ Cam- 
bridge, 1859, 4to. ' 

^ [Obituary notices of Royal Society, Proceed- 
ings, 1859, pp. 536-43; Gent. Ma^-. 1859, pp. 
426-8 ; De Morgan’s Arithmetical Books, pref. • 
Fraser’s Magazine, 1858, pp. 741-6 ; Babbage’s 
Passages &Qm the Life of a Philosopher, London 
1864, p. 29; i^nb. Review, Oct, 1837, p. 114- 


Ball 8 History of the Study of Mathematics at 
Cambridge, 8vo, 1889, pp. 119-21,124; personal 
knowledge.] j, 

PEACOCK, GEORGE (1806-1883), sea 
captain and shipowner, born in 1805 at Star- 
cross, near Exeter, was son of Richard George 
Peacock, a master in the navy, who had served 
with Sir Alexander Cochrane [q.v.] in the 
West Indies, and with Thomas, lord Coch- 
rane, afterwards tenth eai-l of Dundonald 
[q. V.] After the peace his father owned and 
commanded ships trading to the Mediterra- 
nean and Brazil, and young Peacock served 
his apprenticeship with him, rising gradually 
to command a ship on a voyage to the Pacific, 
In 1828 he entered the navy as second master 
of the steamer Echo, employed in surveying 
the lower Thames. In the next year he went 
out to the West Indies in the Winchester, and 
in March 1831 was appointed acting-master of 
the Magnificent, from which he exchan -ed 
into the Hyacinth as a sea-going ship. While 
in the Hyacinth he surveyed the harbour of 
San Juan de Nicaragua, his chart of which, 
with later corrections, is still in use. He 
also, in an official letter, pointed out the ad- 
vanta -es of the route across the isthmus from 
San nan, and recommended Colon, then 
known as Victor Cove, as a terminus for a 
railway. He seems to have persuaded him- 
self that in this he made an original dis- 
covery ; but the routes he recommended were 
known to the Spaniards from the earliest 
times, and in after years to Drake, Morgan, 
and the later buccaneers. On 21 Sept. 1835 
Peacock was confirmed as master of the 
Medea steamer in the Mediterranean, and, 
while serving on the coast of Greece, made 
a survey of tne isthmus of Corinth, marking 
the line of a possible canal. A copy of this 
he presented to the Greek government, in 
acknowledgment of which the king of Greece 
in 1882 conferred on him the order of the 
Redeemer of Greece ; at the time, however, 
in 1836, King Otho, paying a visit to the 
Medea, presented Peacocj: with a gold snufi- 
box. 

In 1838, being then master of the Andro- 
mache, Peacock surveyed and buoyed the 
harbours of Charlotte-town and Tluree-rivers 
in Prince Edward Island. In 1 840 he applied 
to be appointed to the Blenheim, then going to 
China ; his application was refused, and, being 
oflTered the command of the steamers of the 
newly constituted Pacific Steam Navigation 
Company, he resigned his warrant in the 
navy. He superintended the building and 
equipment of the steamers, and himsel: com- 
manded the first that went out, which he 
took through the Strait of Magellan. For 
the next five years he acted as the company’s 
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marine superintendent, and claimed to have 
during this time laid down buoys, erected 
beacons, built a lighthouse, surveyed har- 
bours, opened and worked coal-mines, dis- 
covered new guano-beds, suggested railways, 
and brought the first regular mails from 
Valparaiso to Panama. In 1846 he returned 
to England, and seems to have been busy for 
the next two years in carrying out experi- 
ments with an anti-fouling composition for 
the bottoms of iron ships, for the manufac- 
ture of which he started a company in 1848, 
under the style of Peacock & Buchan. In 
1848 he accepted an appointment as dock- 
master at Southampton, the title of which 
-office was afterwards chan ;ed to superin- 
tendent of the docks. He held this till 1858, 
when he retired to Sfcarcross, and carried on 
business there as a shipowner. 

In 1859 he vainly memorialised the ad- 
miralty with a view to having his name 
reinstated on the list of masters. He printed 
the memorial, letters, and certificates, under 
the title of ‘ Official Correspondence.^ In 
1860 he commanded an unsuccessful expedi- 
tion, under the patronage of Napoleon III, 
for the discovery of ^ nitrates ' in the Sahara, 
the idea being, apparently, that they were 
the natural concomitants of sandy desert. 
In 1878 he took out a patent for chain cables 
of a specified pattern, in connection with 
which he published Treatise on Ships’ 
Cables, with the History of Chains, their 
Use and Abuse ’ (cr. 8vo). He wrote many 
other pamphlets, among which maybe named 
^ The Resources of Peru . , (cr. 8vo, 1874), 
which ran through four editions within six 
months ; ^ On the Supply of Nitrate of Soda 
and Guano from Peru, with the History of 
their first Introduction into this Country’ 
(cr. 8vo, 1878); ^ Notes on the Isthmus of 
Panama and Darien * The Guinea, or Gold 
Coast of Africa, the veritable Ophir of Scrip- 
ture.’ He died on 6 June 1883, in the house of 
his son-in-law, Henry Cookson of Liverpool, 
and was buried at Starcross. 

[His own pamphlets, ©specially the Official 
Corr^pondenee; information from the family.] 

J • IC . li. 

PEACOCK, JAMES (<«. 1653), vice- 
admiral, appears to have b^n a merchant 
and sea captain, whose native place was Ips- 
wich. He IS first mentioned as captmn of the 
Warwick frigate for the parliament, and com- 
manding; a squadron of shios-of-war in the 
North Sea in the summer of -647. In Decem- 
ber he was moved into the Tiger, and con- 
tinued on the same service till December 1649, 
During this time he made several prizes, a^q^ar 
rently royalist privateers hailing from J ersey 


orfromlreland; convoyed the trade from Elsi- 
nore, and was repeatedly warned to station 
vessels near the t)rkuey Islands, to surorise 
Irish pirates, or on the coast of Norfolk, iom 
Cromer to Lynn, to look out for < pickaroons/ 

^ pilfering sea-rovers,’ In June 1648 he as- 
sisted in the siege of Colchester by blockading 
the river. In September 1649 he was looking 
out for a ship from Amsterdam laden with 
arms for the Duke of Montrose. In 1650 the 
Tiger was one of a squadron sent to the Medi- 
terranean under Vice-admiral Edward Hall in 
charge of convoy and for the security of trade 
against pirates and the royalist privateers, 
and also with letters of reprisal against the 
French. In January 1650-1 Peacock was 
awarded a gold chain and medal of the value 
of 50Z. for services at sea ; at the same time 
oOZ. was ordered to he paid in gratuities to 
the officers and men of the Ti ^er. In October 
1651 the Tiger arrived in the Thames, and 
was ordered to be “>aid off. The order was 
apparently annuUeL, for in January 1651-2, 
stO commanded by Peacock, she was sent to 
Leith with 80,000Z. for the army. Afterwards 
she seems to have captured sundry small 
pirate vessels, the men of which were lodged 
in Ipswich gaol. 

On 23 May 1652, on the news of the action 
off FoUrestone on the 19th Blase, 
Robbbt], the Tiger, then in the Thames, was 
ordered to the Downs. Shortly afterwards 
she was cruising in the North Sea, and, in 
company with another frigate, engaged two 
Dutch men-of-war. On 10 Jime the council 
of state wrote to the generals to^ signify to 
Peacock ^ their acceptance’ of his * worthy 
deportment.’ On 18 Oct. Peacock reported 
his arrival at Yarmouth with twenty prizes, 
A month later he was appointed to com- 
mand a squadron goin^ to the Mediterranean 
to reinforce Richard Badiley [q. v.], hut the 
defeat of Blake on 30 Nov. prevented his 
sailing. On 4 Dec. he was ordered to ^ to 
the Downs with any ships-of-war ready in 
the river; on the 7th he was told that he 
should have a better ship; shortly afler- 
' wards he was moved into the Rainbow, and 
in the following February was appointed 
vice-admiral of the white squadron, in which 
capacity he took part in the great battle off 
Portland on 18 Feb., and m the pursuit of 
the Dutch fieet as far as Gris-nez. In March 
Peacock was moved again to the Triumph, 
and in the action of 2-3 June 1653 was 
vice-admiral of the red squadron, as also in 
the concluding action of the war, 29-31 July, 
when he was mortally wounded. 

Peacock died a few days later. He left 
a widow and five children, to whom parlia- 
ment voted a gratnity of 750Z., vested in 
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trustees belonging to Ipswich, where they 
desired that the money might be paid. 

[Calendiirs of State Papers, Dom. ; Granville 
Penn’s Memoirs of Sir William Penn.] 

J. H. It. 

PEACOCK, JAIMES (1738 P-1814), ar- 
chitect, born about 1738, became assistant 
to George Dance the younger [q. v.] when 
Dance was appointed architect and sur- 
veyor to the city of London at Guildhall. 
He retained his post for ' nearly 45 years,* 
and was also employed by Dance in his 
private practice. Finsbury Square (1777- 
..791) was a result of their joint labours, 
and at Ko. 17 Peacock himself lived and 
died. His former residence was at Coleman 
Street Buildings. In 1801-2 Peacock de- 
signed the first Stock Exchange in Canel 
Court, and he ^restored and preserved’ '5t. 
Stephen’s, TValhrook. There is also a draw- 
ing by him in the King’s collection, British 
Museum, of the elevation of the Mines Royal, 
Dowgate HiU. Peacock published a :ew 
books connected with his professional studies. 
These were ^ Oikidia,’ a little tract contain- 
ing plans for houses, London, 1785, 8vo, pub- 
lished under the pseudonym of Jose Mac 
Packe; ‘A new Method of Filtration by 
Ascent,’ London, 1793, 4to ; and ‘ Subordi- 
nates in Architecture,’ London, 1814, 4to. 
He also contributed ‘ An Account of Three 
Simple Instruments for Drawing Architec- 
ture and Machinery in Perspective,’ printed 
in the ‘ Philosophical Transactions ’for 1785. 

Peacock was also interested in economic 
and. social problems, and his treatises on these 
subjects, small as they are, are more remark- 
able than his architectural works. His ' Out- 
lines of a Scheme for the General Relief, In- 
struction, Employment, and Maintenance of 
the Poor ’was published in 1777 (cf. London 
Keuew of English and Foreign Literature, 
viii. 166), and is described by Peacock as 
*an imperfect and crude performance ’ in 
another tract entitled ‘ Proposals for a Mag- 
nificent and Interesting Establishment,’ Lon- 
don, 1790, 8vo. In 1789 he published 
‘ Superior Politics,’ and in 1798 <The Out- 
lines of a Plan for establishing a United 
Company of British Manufacturers.’ All of 
these tracts set forth, with various modifica- 
tions, Peacock’s main project of ‘ giving pro- 
tection and suitable incitement, encourage- 
ment, and employ to every class of the desti- 
tute, Ignorant, and idle poor who shall he 
healthy, able to work, and willm , to conform 
. . . to such. . . regulations as tie com-oany 
shsll enact, and which are intended to De of 
mutual benefit and advantage to the company 
and the workpeople, and eventually so to 


society at large.’ Peacock asserts that ‘ very 
considerable use has been madeof the orio-inal 
thoughts’ in his two earlier pamphlets by 
several writers, and refers to the first two 
reports of the Philanthropic Society, which 
was a flourishing and important institution. 

Besides these published works, Peacock 
wrote a folio volume, still in manuscript 
and preserved in the Soane Museum, on 
‘Terms of Contracts for Bricklayers’, Slaters’ 
and Joiners’ Works, on the Peace Establish- 
ment, for the Service of the Board of Ord- 
nance.’ He died on 22 Feb. 1814, ‘ univer- 
sally beloved and respected,’ ‘ in his seventy- 
ninth year,’ according to the ‘ Gentleman’s 
Magazine;’ but according to the tombstone 
in the baekcemetery of St. Luke’s, Old Street 
he was in his seventy- sixth year. 

[Diet, of Architecture ; Gent. Mag. 181 4, pt. i. 
p. 411 ; Peacock’s Works ; London Review ; Brit! 
Mus. Cat.] L. B. 

PEACOCK, JOHN MACLEAY (1817- 
1877), verse-writer, son of William Peacock, 
was born on 31 March 1817 at Kincardine, 
Perthshire, the seventh of eight children. 
While his family was young the father died, 
and the struggle for existence became severe. - 
Peacock was sent to work at a very early age, 
first at a tobacco factory, and afterwards at 
some bleaching works. Ultimately he was. 
apprenticed to boiler-making, and this be- 
came bis trade. Commercial fluctuations, 
and astrongnatural disposition to travel, took 
him in the courseof his lifetime to many parts 
of the world. Thus he gathered knowledge 
which went far to compensate for the want of 
school-training. He became a man of wide 
information, and a clear and original thinker. 
In both politics and religion he was always 
radical. He shared actively in the chartist 
movement, and afterwards, for many years, 
until his death, was an energetic secularist. 
For a considerable period he was em'iloyed 
at Laird’s iron shipbuilding works, Birken- 
head, where the Alabama was 'built ; but this 
did not prevent him from openly advocating 
the cause of the north in the American civil 
war. Undoubtedly his outspokenness helped 
to keep him^ poor. Physically he was deli- 
cate, and, his occupation being arduous, in 
middle life his health failed ; thenceforward 
he only earned a precarious income, chiefly 
as a newsvendor. He died in Glasgow of 
heart disease on 4 May 1877. 

If Peacock’s world.,y circumstances bad 
been better, or his disposition less modest, 
he might have become more famous, for 
wherever his work was known it was highly 
valued. At Birkenhead, at the Sh^kesoeare 
tercentenary (1864), he was considerec. the 
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most fitting person in tlie town to plant 
the memorial oak-tree. He directed much 
Tigorous verse against what he regarded as 
theological superstition andpolitical tyranny ; 
hut his finest poetical work was of a con- 
templative kind. Three volumes of his r)oems 
have been published, viz. : ‘Poems and &n ’s ’ 
(1864), ‘ Hours of Beverie ^ (1867), anc a 
selection of published and unpublished 
verse (to which is prefixed a portrait of 
Peacock), edited by the present writer for the 
benefit of the widow in 1880. 

fPrefaces to Works and private information.] 

W. L. 

PEACOCE; LUCY (^. 1815), bookseller 
and author, kept a shop in Oxford Street, 
and wrote tales for children, for the most 
part anonymously. Among the earliest of 
these were ‘The Adventures of the Six 
Princesses of Babylon in their Travels to 
the Temple of Virtue : an allegory’ (1785 ; 
3rd edit. 1790), and ‘The Rambl.es of Fancy, 
or Moral and Interesting Tales’ (2 vols., 
1786). In thefollowinsr years she contributed 
to the ‘ Juvenile Magazine ’ similar tales, 
which were reissued in ‘ Friendly Labours, or 
Tales and Dramas for the Amusement and 
Instruction of Youth’ (Brentford, 1815). 
Other of her publications were: ‘ The Knifht 
of the Rose’ (3793 ; 2nd edit. 1807); ‘Ihe 
Visit for a Week ’ (1794 ; 7th edit. 1812), 
which was translated into French in 1817 
by J. E. Le Febvre ; ‘ Emily, or the Test of 
Sincerity’ (1816); and ‘ TheLittle Emigrant? 
a Tale’ (4th edit, 1820). 

Miss Peacock also translated from the 
French ‘ Ambrose and Eleanor, or the Ad- 
ventures of Two Children deserted on an 
Uninhabited Island ’ (1796, 1812, by R. and 

L. Peacock), an adaptation of ‘Fanfan et Lo- 
lotte;’ Veyssiere ce la Croze’s ‘Grammaire 
Historique’ (1802), and ‘Abr6g6 Chrono- 
logique de I’Histoire UniverseUe’ (1807). 

[Literary Memoirs of Living Authors of Great 
Britain, 1798; Diet, of Living Authors, 1816; 
Brit. Mus. Cat.; AUibone’s Diet, of Engl. Lit.] 

G. Lb G. N. 

peacock:, REGINALD (1395 ?- 
1469 .P), bishop of Chichester. [See Pbooch:.] 

peacock:, THOMAS (1616 M582?), 
president of Queens’ College, Cambridge, horn 
at Cambridge, about 1516, was son of Thomas 
Peacock, burgess of Cambridge, whose will, 
dated ifes, was proved in the court of 
the archdeacon of Ely in 1641. He was 
admitted fellow of St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, in 1534, and graduated B.A. 1534r-6, 

M. A. 1537, and B.D. 1554. He adhered to 
the old religion ; and in the disturbance in 


St. John’s College leading to the visitation 
by Thomas Goodrich [c . v.], the protestant 
bishop of Ely, on 5 April 1542, Peacock was 
one 01 the appellants (Baxee, HzsL of SL 
John's^ p. 116). He subsequently became 
chantry priest in St. Lawrence’s Church, Ips- 
wich, anc rector of Nacton,andfrom 23 April 
1554 to 1556 was prebendary of Norwich. 
On 1 April 1555 be signed the Roman catho- 
lic articles promoted by Dr. Atkynson and 
others (Lamb, Cambr. Documents, p. 175), 
and on 25 Oct. Thirlby, bishop of Ely, whose 
chaplain he was, presented him to the rec- 
tory of Downham, Cambridge. In 1556 he 
exchanged his Norwich prebend for one in 
Ely Cathedral. On the occasion of Cardinal 
Pole’s visitation of the university (11 Jan. 
1556-7) Peacock preached in Latin before 
the visitors in St. Mary’s Church, ‘ inveigh- 
ing against heresyes and heretyckes as Byl- 
ney, Cranmer, Latimer, Ridley, &c.’ (Foxe, 
Acts and MonuTnents, viii. 266). On 31 Jan. 
1558 he was presented by the bishop of Ely 
to the rectory of Barley in Hertfordshire, 
and on 23 Nov. of the same year was elected 
president of Queens’ College, Cambridge. 

Refusing to comply with the change of 
reli ion at the accession of Elizabeth, he lost 
all nis preferments. He resigned the presi- 
dency of Queens* College on 1 July 1559, in 
order to avoid expulsion. He made various 
benefactions to tbe churchwardens of the 
parish of Holy Trinity (cf. Reports of the 
Charity C<mmissi(mers, xxxi. 72) and to the 
corporation of Cambridge. He died about 
1682 (see Ooopee, Armais of Cambr. ii. 
366). 

'Cooper’s Athense Cantabr. ; Blomefield’s Nor- 
foL iC. 666 ; Cooper’s Annals of Cambr. ii. 
114 , 366; James Beutham’s Hist, and Antiq. of 
the Conventual and Cg^thedral Church of Ely, 
p. 260; Newcourt’s Reperborium, i. 80; Rob. 
Clutterbuck’s Hertfordshire, iii. 385 ; Addit. 
MS. 6808, p. 138 ; Cotton MS., Titos, c. x. 6 ; 
Baker’s Hist. St. John’s Collie, pp. 116, 335 ; 
Browne Willis’s Cathedrals, ii. 387 ; State Papers, 
Doin., Eliz, 16 March 1669 ; Charity Comm. Re- 
ports, xxxi. 30, 72 ; Baker MS. xxx. 218, 253, 
266 .] , W. A a 

PEACOCHC, THOMAS BEVILL, M.D. 
(1812-1882), physieian, son of Thomas Pea- 
, <K)ck and his wire Sarah Bevill, members of 
the Society of Friends^ was bcBm at York on 
' 21 Dec. 1812. At the age of nine he was 
sen| to the boarding-school of Mr. Samuel 
Marshall at Kendal, where he remained till 
" apprenticed to John Fothergill, a medical 
' practitioner at Darlington. In 1833 he ^me 
to London, entered as a student of medicine 
’ at University College, also attending the 
aur^eal practice of St. George’s Hospital, 
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and in 1835 became a member of tbe College 
of Surgeons and a licentiate of the Society 
of Apothecaries. He then travelled for his 
health, twice visiting Ce^on, and studying 
for a time at Paris. He spent 1838 as 
house-surgeon to the hospita. at Chester, 
and in 1841 went to Edinbur ’h, where in 
1842 he took the degree of M.D. In 1844 
he was admitted a licentiate of the Royal 
College of Physicians of London, and in 
1849 was elected assistant physician to St. 
Thomases Hospital. In 1850 he was elected 
a fellow of the College of Physicians, and in 
1865 delivered the Croonian lectures there 
on ‘ Some of the Causes and Effects of Val- 
vular Disease of the Heart.’ A dispensary 
which he began in Liverpool Street, London, 
ultimately grew into the present Victoria 
Park Hospital for diseases of the chest, to 
which he was physician from its foundation, 
and where he did much excellent clinical 
work. He lectured at St. Thomas’s Hospital, 
first on materia medica and then on medicine, 
and worked hard in its school. He was one 
of the founders of the Pathological Society 
of London in 1846, and was a very frequent 
contributor to its ‘Transactions.’ He was 
its secretary in 1850, vice-president 1852-6, 
and president in 1866 anc. 1866. In 1848 
he published a valuable monograph ‘ On the 
Infiuenza or Epidemic Catarrh of 1847-8,’ 
and in 1866 a treatise ‘ On Malformations of 
the Human Heart,’ which is still the best 
English book on the subject. These, with 
his Oroonian lectures and a small book ‘ On 
the Prognosis in Gases of Valvular Disease 
of the Heart,’ published in 1877, are his most 
important separate publications. They con- 
tain numerous accurate observations, related 
with precision and many useful conclusions, 
though a want of generalisation detracts 
somewhat from their value as additions to 
science. It was perhaps this which pre- 
vented his election on the single occasion 
when he was a candidate for the fellowship 
of the Royal Society. He would not allow 
himself to be again nominated, but the 
society could hardly have found in London 
a man more deserving of honour as a dis- 
interested and accurate observer in the la- 
borious field of morbid anatomy. All his 
numerous papers in the ‘Transactions’ of 
the Medico-Onirurgical Society and of the 
Pathological Society, in the ‘ Monthly Jour- 
nal of Medical Science,’ the ‘ British and 
Foreign Medico-Chirur ical Review,’ the 
Transactions’ of the C.inical Society, and 
the St. Thomas’s Hospital ‘Reports,’ are 
worth reading, and contain material often 
used with just confidence by later investiga- 
tors, The College of Surgeons gave him a gold 


medal in recognition of his valuable addi- 
tions to their museum. In 1850 he married 
Cornelia Walduck, also a member of the So- 
ciety of Friends, who died childless in 1869. 
He was fond of travelling, and in his holi- 
days visited both North and South America 
as well as the coasts of the Mediterranean! 
He lived at 20 Finsbury Circus in Londonj 
a region where many physicians resided in 
the second quarter of this century. He had 
an attack of left hemiplegia in 1877, hut re- 
covered from the paralysis, and saw -oatients 
and attended at the Pathological Society 
though obviously shattered. In 1881 he had a 
slight attack of right hemiplegia, from which 
he also recovered. On 30 May 1882, while 
wallrin * in St. Thomas’s Hospital, he became 
sudden-y unconscious, fell in one of the cor- 
ridors, was earned into a ward which was 
formerly under his own care, and died there 
the next morning, without having recovered 
consciousness. 

[Lancet, 17 June, 1882 ; Memoir by Sir J. Mar- 
shall in Medico-Chirurgical Transactions, 1883 ; 
St. Thomas’s Hospital Reports, new ser. vol. xi. ; 
Works ; private information.] N. M, 

PEACOCK, THOMAS LOVE (1785- 
1866), novelist, poet, and official of the East 
India Company, was born at Weymouth, 
Dorset, on 18 Oct. 1785. His father, Samuel 
Peacock, who left him an orphan at the age 
of three, was a jlass merchant in London j his 
mother, Sarah Love, was daughter of Thomas 
Love, master in the navy, who had lost a leg 
in Rodney’s great victory over De Grasse in 
1782. Mrs. Peacock, a woman of vigorous 
character, who sympathised with her son’s 
literary pursuits, went to live with her father 
at Ohertsey, and Peacock received his educa- 
tion at a school kept by a Mr. Wicks at En- 
glefield Green. At sixteen he removed with 
his mother to London, and was engaged in 
some mercantile occupation, which he did 
not long prosecute, His time was employed 
in study, without apparently any ulterior 
object, and he made himself an excellent 
classical scholar and a proficient in French 
and Italian, His means allowed him to 
publish in 1804 and 1806 two small volumes 
of noetry, ‘Th^ Monks of St. Mark’ and 
‘Pa.myra.’ ^ In 1807 he contracted an en- 
gagement with a young lady unnamed, broken 
off, it is stated, ‘ through the underhand in- 
terference of a third person,’ an event speedily 
followed by the young lady’s marria "e to 
another, and her death. Peacock’s grieJ was 
not demonstrative, but its sincerity is at- 
tested by some beautiful lines written as 
late as 1842. In the winter of 1808-9 he 
officiated as secretary to Sir Home Riggs 
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Popliam [q. v.] on board the fleet before ^ 
Flushing, an uncon genial situation which 
his friends had probably procured for him, in 
the hopes of its leading to a permanent ap- 
pointment. StiU an idle man, though always 
an industrious student, he spent a great part 
of 1810 and 1811 in North Wales, publishing 
meanwhile, in 1810, a new and more ambi- 
tious poetical effort, ^The Genius of the 
Thames/ While in Wales he made the ac- 
quaintance of his future wife, Jane Gryffydh, 
whose personality and family relations he 
seems to haye shadowed forth in his frag- 
mentary romance,' Sir Calidore.’ The heroines 
of his other fictions are commonly adum- 
brations of his early love. In 1812 he pub- 
lished another loem, 'The Philosophy of 
Melancholy,’ and in the same year was intro- 
duced to Shelley by his publisher, Thomas 
Ilookham, then proprietor of an extensive 
circulating library, who lent books to Shelley 
and sold them for Peacock, There is no trace 
for some time of any peculiar closeness of 
intimacy, but in the winter of 1813 Peacock 
accompanied Shelley and Harriet on their 
visit to Edinburgh, which he is said to have 
prompted. In 1814, in which year Peacock 
published a satirical ballad, 'Sir Proteus,’ 
which appeared under the pseudonym ' P. M. 
O’Donovan, Esq.,’ Shelley resorted to him 
during the agitation of mind which preceded 
his separation from Harriet, and after his 
return from the continent Peacock was an 
almost daily visitor. By the time that 
Shelley had taken up his residence at Bi- 
shopsgate, near Wine sor (September 1815), 
Peacock had settled at Great Marlow,^ and 
spent great part of the winter in visiting 
Shelley. When Shelley settled at Great 
Marlow, after his return from the continent 
in the autumn of 1816, Peacock’s intimacy 
with him continued very close; but, as 
Peacock still declined to follow any profes- 
sion ('he seems an idly inclined man,’ writes 
Charles Clairmont ; ' indeed, he is professedly 
so in the summer’), it is not surprising that 
Shelley’s munificence had to be resorted to. 
Peacock for a time received from Shelley a 
pension, which he may have more than repaid 
if, as Miss Mitford affirms, he was put into 
requisition to keepoff wholly unauthorised in- 
truders upon Shelley’s hospitable bousebold. 
Peacock was consulted respecting the altera- 
tions in Shelley’s 'Laon and Cythna,’ and 
Peacock’s enthusiasm for Greek poetry un- 
doubtedly exercised a most beneficial in- 
fluence upon the poet. Something of Shelley’s 
influence upon Peacock may be traced in the 
latteris poem of ' Rhododaphne, or the Thes- 
salian Spell,’ published in 1818 ; it is nauch 
superior to his other elaborate compositions, 
yoL. XLIV, 


and Shelley wrote a eulogistic review of it 
j ust before his final departure for Italy. The 
friends’ agreement for mutual correspondence 
produced Shelley's magnificent descriptive 
-etters from Italy, which otherwise might 
never have been written. 

Peacock had meanwhile discovered the true 
field for his literary gift in the satiric novel, 
interspersed with delightful lyrics, amorous, 
narrative, or convivial. 'Headlong Hall’ 
was pubhshed in 1816, ' Melincourt ’ in 1817, 

* Nightmare Abbey ’ in 18 18. ' Oalidore’ was 
begun about this time, but never completed. 
These brilliant prose extravaganzas, overflow- 
ing with humour both of dialogue and situa- 
tion, obtained a certain vogue. ' Headlong 
Hall’ went through two editions; 'Melin- 
court’ was translated into French, They 
cannot, however, have been productive of 
much profit. 

Peacock told Shellev that ' he did not find 
this brilliant summer,’ of 1818, ' very favour- 
able to intellectual exertion ; ’ but before it was 
quite over ‘rivers, castles, forests, abbeys, 
monks, maids, kings, and banditti were all 
dancing before me like a masked ball.’ He 
was, in fact, writing his romance of ' Maid 
Marian,’ which he nad completed with the 
exception of the last three chapters when, at 
the beginning of 181 9, he was unexpectedly 
summoned to London to undergo a probation 
for an appointment in the India House. The 
East India Company had seen the necessity of 
reinforcing their staff with men of talent, and 
had summoned to their service James Mill 
and three others, among whom Peacock was 
included at the recommendation of Peter 
Auber, the historian of the company. His 
' test "oapers earned the high commendation, 
' Nothing superfluous and nothing wanting.’ 
The amount of his entrance salary is not' 
stated, but it justified him in marrying in the 
following year ' his Carnarvonshire nymph,’ 
. Jane Gr^fydh, daughter of the vicar of Elwys 
V ach, whom he had thought in 181 1 ' the most 
innocent, the most amiable, the most beautiful 
girl in existence,’ but whom he had never 
seen since. He proposed by letter, and was 
- accepted. ' The affair,’ remarked Shelley, ' is 
extremely like the denouement of one of your 
own novels.’ His mother continued to live 
with him in Stamford Street, Blacfcfriars ; 
a few years later he acquired a country re- 
' sidence at Lower Halliford, near Shepperton, 
Middlesex, constructed out of two old cot- 
“ tages, where he could gratify the love of the 
, Thames, which was with him as strong a 
partiality as his zest for classical literature. 

' .n 1820 he contributed to Ollier’s ' Literary 
Pocket Book’ ' The Four A^es of Poetry,’ 
which provoked Shelley’s ' Defence of Poetry.’ 

- j. 
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The official duties of the India House delayed 
the completion and publication of *Maid 
Marian’ until 1822, and the delay occasioned 
its being taken for an imitation of ^ Ivanhoe,’ 
although its composition had, in fact, pre- 
ceded Scott’s novel. It was almost imme- 
diately dramatised by Planch4. 

Peacock's life from this period is almost 
devoid of any but official and literary inci- 
dents. He displayed great ability in business 
and in the draftin • of official papers. In 
1829 he began to devote attention to steam 
navigation, and drew up a valuable memo- 
randum for General Chesney’s Euphrates ex- 
pedition, which was praised both by Ohesney 
and Lord EUenborough. He opposed the 
employment of steamers on the Red Sea, but 
this was probably in deference to the sun- 
posed interests of the company. In 18^9 
and 1840 war steamers were constructed 
under his superintendence which doubled the 
Cape, and took an honourable part in the 
Chinese war. He frequently appeared as the 
company’s champion before parliamentary 
committees, especially in 1834, when he re- 
sisted James SiUc Buckingham’s claim to com- 
pensation for his expulsion from the East 
_ndies, and in 1836, when he defeated the 
attack of the Liverpool merchants and Che- 
sMre manufacturers upon the Indian salt 
monopoly. In the latter year Peacock suc- 
ceeded James Mill as chief examiner, holding 
this post until 1856, when he retired in 
favour of John Stuart Mill [q. v.] 

Despite his absorption in official labours, 
he produced in 1829 the deli 'htful tale of 
‘ The Misfortunes of Elphin,’ founded upon 
"Welsh traditions, and in 1831 ^Crotchet 
Castle,’ perhaps the most brilliant of his 
writings. The death of his mother in 1833 
greatly shook him: he said himself that he 
never wrote anything with interest after- 
wards. In 1837 appeared his lightsome 
‘Paper Money Lyrics and other Poems’ 
(only one hundred copies printed), but this 
was ‘ written in the winter of 1825-6, during 
the prevalence of an influenza to which the 
beautiful fabric of paper-credit is periodically 
subject.’ Towards the period of his retirement 
from the India office he began to contribute to 
‘Fraser’s Magazine,’ and in that periodical ap- 
peared his entertaining and scholarly ‘ Horse 
Dramatic8e,’and his reminiscences of Shelley, 
Shelley’s admirers were annoyed at their ap- 
parent coldness, and not without reason ; but 
want of personal knowledge disabled them 
from taking Peacock’s idiosyncrasies into due 
account, and there could be no question of 
the extremevalue of the appendix of Shelley’s 
letters which he added in 1860. In the 
same year he gave a remarkable instance of 


vigour by the publication in ‘Fraser ’of ‘ Grvll 
Grange,’ his last novel. The exuberant 
humour of his former works is indeed want- 
ing, but the book is delightful from its stores 
of anecdote and erudition, and uninten- 
tionally most amusing through the author’s 
inveterate prej udices and pugnacious hostility 
to every modern innovation. The last pro- 
ducts of his pen were two translations, ‘ Gl’ 
Ingannati. The Deceived:’ a comedy^ per- 
formed at Siena in 1851 ; and ‘ riSlia L^lia 
Grispis,’ of which a limited edition was 
circulated in 1862. He died at Halliford on 
23 Jan. 1866. His wife had died in 1852. 
Only one of his four children, a son, survived 
him, and he for less than a year; but he 
left several grandchildren. 

Peacock’s character is well delineated in 
few words by Sir Edward Strachey ; ‘ A kind- 
hearted, genial, friendly man, who loved to 
share his enjoyment of life with all around 
him, and self-indulgent without being selfish.’ 
He is a rare instance of a man improved by 
prosperity; an element of pedantry and ilU- 
Dera-ity in his earlier writings gradually dis- 
appears in genial sunshine, although, with 
tne advance of age, obstinate prejudice takes 
its place, good humoured, but unamenable to 
argument. The vigour of his mind is abun- 
dantly proved by his successful transaction 
of the uncongenial commercial and financial 
business of the East India Company ; and his 
novels, their quaint prejudices apart, are 
almost as remarkable for their good sense 
as for their wit. But for this penetrating 
sagacity, constantly brought to bear upon 
th^ affairs of life, they would seem mere nu- 
morous extravaganzas, being farcical rather 
than comic, and almost entirely devoid of 
plot and character. They overflow with 
merriment from end to end, though the 
humour is frequently too recondite to be 
generally appreciated, and their style is per- 
fect. ^ They owe much of their charm to 
the simple aud melodious lyrics with which 
they are interspersed, a strikin • contrast to 
the frigid artificiality of Peacock’s more am- 
bitious attempts in poetry. As a critic, he 
was sensible and sound, but neither possessed 
npr a.ppreciated the power of his contem- 
poraries, Shelley and Keats, to reanimate 
classical myths by infusion of the modern 
spirit. His works have been edited by Sir 
Henry Cole in 1873, and by the present writer 
in 1891 ; neither edition is entirely com"Dlete. 
Four of the novels — ‘ Headlong Hall,’ ‘ Night- 
mare Abbey,’ ‘ Maid Marian,’ and ‘ Crotchet 
Castle’ — form vol. Ivii. of Bentley’s ‘ Standard 
Novels,’ published in 1837. A photographic 
portrait, representing him in o.d age, is in- 
serted in both editions of his works, and 
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the edition of 1891 has a youthful portrait 
also. 

[Memoirs by the present writer and by Sir 
Henry Cole prefixed to their respective editions of 
Peacock’s writings. The latter has also an essay 
by Lord Houghton, and personal reminiscences by 
Mrs. Clarke, Peacock’s granddaughter. Recollec- 
tions by Sir Edward Strachey, hart., in vol. x. of 
Garnett’s edition ; Shelley’s letters to Peacock, and 
his biographers in general ; James Spedding in 
Edinburgh Review, vol. Ixviii. ; James Hannay 
in North British Review, vol. xlv. ; R. W. Bu- 
chanan in New Q,narterly Mag. vol. iv, ; George 
Saintsbury in Macmillan’s Mag. vol.liii .3 R. G. 

PEADA {d. 656), under-king of the 
South Mercians, the eldest son of Penda 
[q. V.], king of the Mercians, was made 
ealdorman or under-kinj of the Middle 
Angles by his father in 653. He desired to 
marry Alchflsed, or Ealhflsed, the daughter 
of Oswy, or Oswiu [q. v.l, king of the North- 
umbrians, and went to her father’s court to 
ask for her as his wife, but Oswy refused 
unless Peada became a Christian. Accord- 
ingly he heard preaching, and was further 
persuaded by his friend and brother-in-law 
Alchfrith or Alchfrid, who had married his 
sister Cyneburh or Ciniburga, so that he 
declared that he would profess Christianity, 
even though his wished-for bride should be 
denied him. He was therefore baptised by 
Bishop Finan [q. v.], along with his thegns 
andotaer followers, at a place called At-wall, 
supposed to be Walbottle, near Newcastle, 
and, having received his bride, took back with 
him to his kingdom four priests, Cedd ^q. v.], 
Adda, Betti, and Biuma, afterwards bishop 
of the Middle Annies and Mercians. With 
the help of Peada these missionaries had 
great success, and daily baptised many nobles 
and sick people ; nor were they forbidden by 
Penda to preach in his immediate dominions 
(Bede, Sktoria Seclesiastica, iii. c. 21). 
On the overthrow and death of Penda in 
655, Oswy made Peada under-king of the 
South Mercians, separated hy the Trent from 
the North Mercians, who seem to have then 
become directly subject to the Northumbrian 
king. At the followin • Easter-tide, how- 
ever, Peada was wickec y slain, it was said, 
through the treachery of his wife c. 24). 
He is said to have been one of the co-founders 
of the monastery of Medeshamstede, or 
Peterborough, with his brothers Wulfhere 
[q. V.], .^thelred, and Merewald, and his 
two sisters [see under Pbisda]. 

[Bede’s Hist. Bc<d- , Flor.Wig. (both EngL Hist. 
Soe.) ; Anglo-Saxon Chron. an. 652, and Peter- 
borough insertion under 656 ; Green’s Making 
of England j art, * Peada* in Diet. Chr. Biogr. 
by Bishop Stubbs.] W- E. 


PEAK or PEAKE, JAMES (1730?- 
1782 ?), engraver, born about 1730, practised 
in London as an engraver in the mixed 
etching and line manner of Thomas Vivares 
[q. V.] and others. He attained some emi- 
nence as an engraver of landscape, and his 
works are noteworthy in the history of 
English engraving. These are mostly from 
paintings hy Claude Lorraine, G. Smith of 
Chichester, R. Wilson, J. Pillement, and 
other landscape-engravers. He also exe- 
cuted some spirited etchings of dogs and 
other animals. He is said to have died about 
1782. 

[Redgrave’s Diet, of Artists; Naglers Kunst- 
ler-I^exicou.] L. C. 

PEAKE, RICHARD BRINSLEY (1792- 
1847), dramatist, son of Richard Peake, who 
was for forty years in the treasury office of 
Drury Lane Theatre, was bom in Gerrard 
Street, Soho, on 19 Feb. 1792. He was 
articled to James Heath engraver, 

and remained with him mom 1809 to 1817, 
when he turned his attention to writing for 
the stage. His first production seems to 
.have been ^ Amateurs and Actors,’ a musical 
farce, given at the English Opera House 
on 29 Aug. 1818, and revived at Covent 
Garden on 28 Oct. 1826. It was followed 
by ‘ The Duel, or My Two Nephews,’ a two- 
act farce (Covent Garden, 18 Feb. 1828); 

‘ Presumption, or the Fate of Frankenstein,’ 
based partly on Mrs. Shelley’s novel, and 
■Dartly upon a French piece (Covent Garden, 
9 July 1824) ; and ‘ Comfortable Lodgings, or 
Paris in 1750,’ a farce, played first at Drury 
Lane on 10 March 1827 and on twelve sub- 
sequent occasions, with Liston in the chief 
part of Sir Hippington Miff. One of the best 
of Peake’s numerous pieces, * The Haunted 
Inn,’ a two-act farce, appeared at Drury Lane 
on 31 Jan. 1828, and was played eighteen 
times. His farce ‘Before Breakfast’ was 
acted at Bath on 28 Feb. 1828, and ‘ Master’s 
Rival,’ which had proved an utter failure at 
Drury Lane in the previous February, was 
given with applause at Covent Garden on 
3 May 1829. Peake is said to have written 
most of the later ‘ At Homes’ given hy Chari ^ 
Mathews at the Adelphi from 1829 onwards. 
For about the last ten years of his life he 
he was treasurer at the Lyceum Theatre. 
His last play, * The Title Deeds,’ an original 
comedy, in three acts and in prose, appeared 
in 1847, and Peake died on 4 Oct. in this 
same year, leaving a large family in some- 
what necessitous circumstances. 

Besides those above mentioned, Peake’s 
cluef plays were: 1. ‘The Bottle Imp,’ a 
melodramatic romance, produced at Covent 
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Garden on 17 Oct. 1828, and played several 
times. 2. *Tlie Hundred Pound Note/ a 
t'wo-act farce [1829]. 3.^* Court and Oity^, 
a comedy, based upon Sir Richard Steele s 
* Tender Husband ’ and Mrs. F. Sheridan’s 
^ Discovery ’ [1830]. 4. ‘ Uncle Rip/ a two- 
act farce [1830]. 5. ‘ The Chancery Suit/ 
a comedy in three acts and in prose, 1831. 
6. ^ House Room, or the Dishonoured Bill/ 
afarcetta, 1836. 7. ‘Blanche of Jersey/ a 
musical romance [1838]. 8, ‘ Gemini, a 

farce, 1838. 9.^ ‘The Spring Lock,’ an 

0 ‘oeratic romance in two acts, 1838. 10. ‘The 
3£eltonians, a perfectly ille'itimate drarna 
and extravaganza’ [1838]. _1. ‘ The Sheriff 
of the County/ a comedy, 1840. 12. ‘ The 
Title Deeds/ an ori;inal comedy in three 
acts and in prose, 1847. Peake also wrote 
the letterpress for ^French Characteristic 
Costumes/ 1816, 4to ; Snobson’s ‘ Seasons/ 
being annals of cockney sports, illustrated 
by Seymour, 1838, 8vo ; the useful ‘ Memoirs 
0 : the Colmau Family,’ including their corre- 
spondence with the most distinguished per- 
sons of their time, 2 vols. 1 841 , 8vo ; and ‘ Car- 
touche, the celebrated French Robber,’ 3 vols. 

1 2mo, 1844. 

[Genest's History of the English Stage, vol. 
ix. passim; Times, 7 Oct. 1847; Era, 10 Oct. 
1847; Ann. Register, 1847, p. 261; Georgian 
Era, iii. 586; Hall’s Reminiscences; Atlantic 
Monthly, April 1865; Brit. Mas. Cat.] T. S. 

PEAKE, Sir ROBERT (1692 .M667), 
print-seller and royalist, born about 1592, 
was son of Robert Peake, seijeant-painter 
to James I. His father beld the office of 
seijeant-painter conjointly with John De 
Cntz the elder [q. v.], with remainder to 
J ohn De Critz the younger, and J ohn Maunchi 
(see Oal. State Papers ^ Dom. Ser. 1603- 
1610). His skOl in oil-painting was extoUed 
by Henry Peacbam [q. v.] in bis ‘ Treatise on 
Limning and Painting.’ The father, who is 
described as a ‘ picture-maker,’ was probably 
the author of many of the numerous por- 
traits of James I which exist. In 1612' he 
was in the employment of Charles I, then . 
Duke of York (see Walpole, Anecdotes of 
Painting^ ed. Womum, p. 220). In 1613 
he was employed by the university of Cam- 
bridge to paint a picture of Prince Charles, 
to celebrate the prince’s visit to Cambridge 
and his taking the degree of master of arts 
on 4 March 1612-13; this portrait still 
hangs in the university library ^see Collected 
Papers of Menrg Bradshaw, ‘ On the Collec- 
tion of Portraits belonging to the University 
before the Civil War ’). Among the elder 
[Peake’s pupils was William Faithome the 
elte [q.v.j He probably died soon after 


the accession of Charles I, leaving two sons, 
William and Robert Peake, who became print- 
sellers on Snow Hill at a shop near Holhorn 
Conduit, where they also dealt in pictures. 

Robert Peake the youn^r published a 
number of engravings by Faituorue, who, 
after studying for three years under John 
Payne, returned to work under his former 
master’s son. When the civil war broke out 
Peake took up arms on the royal side. He 
Faithome, and W^'enceslaus Hollar [q. v.’ 
the engraver were all among the besieged in 
Basing House, of which Peake acted as lieu- 
tenant-governor under the command of John 
Paulet, fifth marquis of Winchester [c^. v.“ 
Peake, then lieutenant-colonel, was knigntec 
for his services W Charles I at Oxford on 
28 March 1645. On the surrender of Basing 
House in October 1645 Peake was brought 
to London, and committed first to Winchester 
House, and then to Aldersgate. He was 
subsequently released, but exiled for refusing 
to take the oath of allegiance to CromweL. 
After the Restoration Peake was appointed 
vice-president and leader of the Honourable 
Artillery Company under James, duke ot 
York. He diec. in 1667, aged about 75, and 
was buried in St. Sepulchre’s Church, Lon- 
don. A broadside ‘ Panegyrick ’ was published 
shortly after his death (Brit. Museum). 

[Walpole’s A necdotes of Painting, ©d. W ornura ; 
Redgrave’s Diet, of Artists; Fagan’s Cat. of 
Faitaorne’s Works ; Vertue’s Diaries(Brit. Mas. 
Harl. MSS. 5910, iv. 157).] L. C. 

PEAKE, THOMAS (1771-1888), ser- 
jeant-at-law and legal author, horn in 1771, 
■Drobahly son of Thomas Peake, solicitor, of 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
•ained celebrity in the legal profession by 
his unusually accurate reports of Lord 
Kenyon’s decisions, viz. * Cases determined 
at Nisi Prius in the Court of King’s 
Bench from the sittings after Easter Term, 
30 Geo. Ill, to the sittings after Michaelmas 
Term, 36 Geo. Ill, both, inclusive,’ London, 
1795 and 1810, 8vo ; American reprint, ed. 
T. Day, Hartford, 1810, 8vo; and ‘Addi- 
tional Cases at Nisi Prius ; bein^’ a Con- 
tinuation of Cases at Nisi Prius before Lord 
Kenyon and other eminent Judges, taken at 
different times between the years 1795 and 
1812, with Notes by Thomas Peake, jun./ 
London, 1829, 8vo. Peake was called to 
the bar at Lincoln’s Inn on 6 Feb. 1796, and 
to the de^ gee of serjeant-at-law in Hilary term 
1820. He practised as a special pleader and 
on' the Oxford circuit. He died on 17 Nov, 
1838 

Peake married, on 21 Jan. 1800, Miss 
Budgen of Tottenham, by whom he had 
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issue a son Thomas, who was admitted 
student at Gray’s Inn on 15 April 18:23, 
called to the bar at Lincoln’s Inn on 19 June 
1828, and died on 30 Jan. 1837. 

Besides his reports, Peake was author of 
* A Compendium of the Law of Evidence,’ 
London, 1801, 8vo, a work which, though 
largely indebted to that of Sir Geofirey Gil- 
bert fq. V.], embodied considerable original 
thou^t and research, and was long in high 
repute on both sides of the Atlantic. The 
fifth edition, greatly enlarged, was published 
at London, 1822, 8vo ; American reprint, ed. 
J. P. Norris, Philadelphia, 1824, 8vo. 

[Gent. Mag. 1800 pt. ii. p. 587, 1837 pt. i. p, 
329, 1838 pt. i. p. 106 ; Poster’s Gray’s Inn Ac- 
mission Register; Ijaw List; Marvin’s Legal 
Bibliography; Brit. Mus. Cat.] J. M. R. 

PEAJEtOE. [See also PBijRSB and Pikrce.] 

PEARCE, Sir EDWARD LOYET {d. 
1733), architect of the Irish parliament-house, 
was a captain in Neville’s regiment of dra- 
goons, and represented the borough of Ra- 
toath, CO. Meath, in the Irish parliament 
which met in 1727. In January 1728 Chi- 
chester House on College Green, where the 
parliament had formerly assembled, was pro- 
nounced unsafe, and it was demolisned in the 
following December to make way for a new 
building, the first stone of which was laid on 
3 Feb. 1728-9, The designs appear to have 
been made by Pearce for Thomas Burgh, who 
held the office of director-geueral and over- 
seer of fortifications and buildings in Ireland. 
Pearce succeeded Burgh in 1730, and was 

a hted in the same year ; and he superin- 
ed the works until they were sufficiently 
advanced to excite general admiration. Pearce 
is described as both the * contriver and pro- 
jector ’and ‘the architect of this work ’ (Constit, 
of the Free Masons, Dublin, 1730, p. 37), and 
it is plain that the credit of this ‘noble 
piece of architecture ’ was mainly due to 
him. The committee appointed to inquire 
into the progress of the work having sub- 
mitted their report on 22 Nov. 17:^, the 
commons unanimously voted the payment 
of 1,0007. to Pearce for * his care and pains.’ 
In December 1731 this was su-^plemented by 
an additional payment of 1,0007. Amother 
work, carried on simultaneously by Pearce, 
was the theatre in Aungier Street, Dublin, 
designed in 1 732, at which time the architect 
was also contemplating the construction of a 
theatre at Cork. He died at his country 
house in Stillorgan, co. DnbliTi, on 16 Nov. 
1733, and was buried in Dotmybrook church 
on 10 Dec. following. His brother. Lieu- 
tenant-general Thomas Pearce, governor of 
Lim^ick, who had served with distinction 


under Galway in Spain, was subsequently 
buried by his side. Shortly after Pearce’s 
death the parliamentary committee appointed 
to inquire into the state of the ouilding 
found that ‘ Sir Edward Lovet Pearce, late 
engineer and surveyor-general, and his exe- 
cutrix, Anne, lady Pearce, had faithfully and 
honestly accounted for the sums received by 
them.’ The building — now the Bank of Ire- 
land — was ultimately completed by Arthur 
Dobbs [c_.v.] in 1739, and was subsequently 
embellished by James Gtandon [q.T.] and 
Robert Parke [q. v.] Delany’s contemporary 
poem, entitled ‘ The Pheasant and the Lark,’ 
contains a complimentary allusion to Pearce’s 
architectural skill, and, although the struc- 
ture on College Green was incidentally ridi- 
culed by Swift in his ‘ Legion Club,’ it was 
highly praised by the English artist Thomas 
Malton the elder [q. v.] in his work on Dublin. 
The. rumour that Pearce obtained his plan 
from Richard Castle [q. v.], the architect of 
Leinster House, has been traced to a pseu- 
donymous pamphlet privately printed in 
1736, the author of which avowed that Pearce 
had incurred his enmity by opposing hiTu in 
a lawsuit. 

[Diet, of Arehiteeture ; Gilbert’s Hist, of 
Dublin, iii. 74-7; Webb’s Compend. of Irish 
Biogr. ; Gent. Mag. 1733, p. 663; Harris’s Hist, 
of Dublin, 1766, p. 410 ; Mulvany’s Life of 
Gandon, p. 117 ; Builder, 1872, pp. 410. 451, 611 ; 
Redgrave’s Diet, of Artists ; Lenihan’s Hist of 
Limerick ; Members of Pari ii. 664.] T. S. 

PEARCE, NATHANIEL (1779-1820), 
traveller, bom on 14 Feb. 1779, at East 
Acton, Middlesex, was educated at private 
schools, but, proving wild and incorrigible, 
was apprenticed to a carpenter and joinei in 
Duke Street, Grosvenor Square. He soon 
ran away to sea, and on his return was ap- 
prenticed to a leather-seller, whom he left 
suddenly to enlist on the Alert man-of-war. 
In May 1794 he was taken prisoner by the 
French; but after many attem]pts succeeded 
in escaping, and served again m the navy. 
Many iiventures foUowec. Deserting from 
the Antelope in July 1804, he seems to have 
made his way to Mocha and adopted ma^- * 
hom^anism, but managed to reach, on 
SI Dec. 1804, the vessel that was conveying 
Lord Yalentia’s mission to Abyssinia. Ar- 
rived at Massowa, he accompanied, in the 
summer of next year, Hen^ Salt [q. v.] as 
English servant on his mission to the court 
of the Ras Welled Selass5 of Tigr§. On 
Salt’s departure in November, Pearce stayed 
behind in tbe service of the Ras. On more 
than one occasion he was compelled by 
jealous intriguers to quit the court, but by 
the autunm of 1S07 he had madp his position 
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tliere secure. In 1808 he married the daugh- 
ter of Sidee Paulus, a Grreek. In 1810 he 
met Salt’s second expedition, and escorted it 
from the coast and back. Pearce remained in 
Abyssinia till 1818, when he set out for Cairo 
on a visit to Salt. He reached Cairo in 1819, 
and, after a journey up the Nile, returned 
there and died at Alexandria from the r^ 
suits of exposure on 12 Aug. 1820, when his 
ptissage had been taken to England, the ‘ R ’ 
against his name in the navy list having been 
removed at the instance of his friends. 

His journals, which are one long record of 
adventures, and contain a most minute and 
careful account of the habits and customs of 
the Abyssinians, were edited by J. J. Halls, 
and published under the title of the *Life 
and Adventures of N. Pearce,^ 2 vols. 12mo, 
London, 1831. 

[Pearce’s Life; Salt’s Voyage to Abyssinia, 
1814; Viscount Valentiu’s Voya vs and Travels, 
voLii.1809; Gent. Mag. 1820, vo..ii.] B.B. W. 

PEARCE, SAMUEL (1766-1799), hymn- 
writer, the son of a silversmith, was horn at 
Plymouth, Devonshire, on 20 July 1766. He 
studied at the Baptist College, Bristol, and in 
1790 was a-opointed minister of Cannon Street 
Baptist Church, Birmingham. There he 
laboured successfully till ms death on 10 Oct. 

1799. He was one of the twelve ministers 
who, on 2 Oct. 1792, signed the resolutions 
founding the Baptist Missionary Society. In 
his ' Memoirs/ edited by A. Fuller, London, 

1800, there are eleven poetical pieces, some of 
which have been included in nonconformist 
hymnals. 

[Memoirs by Fuller as above; Julian’s Dic- 
tionary of Eymnology.] J. C. H, 

PEARCE, THOMAS {Ji. 1765), legal 
author, was perhaps identical with the 
Thomas Pearse who was returned to parlia- 
ment for Weymouth and Melcombe Regis on 
24 April 1722, vacated the seat on being ap- 
pointed chief clerk of the Navy Office on 
13 Sept. 1726, and was subsequently, on 
7 Sept. 1727, made commissioner of the navy. 

Pearce was author of: 1, ^The Laws and 
Customs of the Stannaries in the Counties 
of Cornwall and Devon,’ London, 1725, foL 
2. ‘ The Justice of the Peace’s Pocket Com- 
Ppiion, or the Office and Duty of a Justice 
Epitomised/ London, 1754, 8vo. 3. 'The 
Poor Man’s Lawyer, or Laws relating to the 
Inferior Courts Laid Open,’ London, 1756, 
8v6. 4. ' The Complete Justice of the Peace 
and Parish Officer,^ London, 1766, 8vo. 

[Hifib- Beg. Chron. Diary, 1726 p. 35, 1727p. 
36 ; Boase and Courtney^s BibL Cornub. ; Mem- 
bers of Park (Official lost) ; Hutchins’s Dorset, 
ii. 437 ; Brit Mus. Cat.] J. M. R, 


PEARCE, SiK WILLIAM (1833-‘i888), 
naval architect, was born at Bronipton, near 
Chatham, on 8 Jan. 1833. He served his 
apprenticeship in the dockyard at Chatham, 
under Oliver Lang, and, continuing in the 
government service, was, in 1861, charged 
with the superintendence of the building of 
the Achilles, the first ironclad built in any 
of the royal yards. In 1 863 he was appointed 
surveyor of Lloyd’s registry for the Clyde 
district, and in 1864 became general manager 
of the works of Robert Napier & Son [see 
Napiee, Robebt, 1791-1876[',who then built 
most of the vessels for the Ciinard line. The 
vessels, however, which established Pearce’s 
reputation were built in 1866 for the Com- 
pagnie G6n§rale Transatlantique, and their 
s'oeed excited much attention. In 1869, on 
tne death of John Elder [c. v.], Pearce, in 
conjunction with Messrs. Ure & Jameson, 
carried on the business under the style of J ohn 
Elder & Co. In 187 8 his partners retired, and 
Pearce remained alone till, on his entering 
parliament in 1885, the business was turnec. 
into a limited company under the name of the 
Fairfield Shipbuilding and Engineering Com- 
pany, of which Pearce was chairman. During 
these years, by his skill, energy, and talent for 
organisation, the building of iron steamers 
was developed in an extraordinary degree. 
The Arizona, Alaska, the ill-fated Cregon, 
the Crient, Austral, Stirling Castle, and more 
especially the Etruria and Umbria, were 
among his best known ships ; he built all the 
steamers for the North German Lloyd’s and 
for the New Zealand Shipping Company, as 
weU as several for the Dover and Calais -ine, 
reducing the time of crossing to less than an 
hour. It was his ambition to built a vessel 
which should cross the Atlantic within five 
days, and in the summer of 1888 he exhibited 
in Glasgow the model of one calculated to do 
so. The admirable organisation of his works 
enabled him, on occasion, to produce most 
remarkable results, as when, in 1884, he built 
eleven stem-wheel vessels for service on the 
Nile in twenty-eight days, delivering them 
at Alexandria within the contract time, for 
which he received the thanks of the secretary 
of state for war. In 1885, and again in 1886, 
he was returned to parliament, in the con- 
servative interest, by tbe Govan division of 
Lanarkshire; he was also chairman of the 
Guion Steamship Company and of the Scot- 
tish Oriental Steamship Company He was 
a dOTuty lieutenant and justice of the peace 
for Lanarkshire, and in „887 was created a 
baronet. The excessive strain of his gigantic 
and complicated business affected his nervous 
system, and gave rise to or aggravated a 
disease of the heart of which lie died in 
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London on 18 Dec. 1888. He was bulled at 
Gillingham, Kent, on the 22nd. He left a 
widow and one son, 'William George, who 
succeeded to the baronetcy. 

[Times, 18, 19, 24 Dec.; Engineer, 21 Dec.; 
Engineering, 21 Dec. 1888.] J. K. L. 

PEABCE, ZACHARY (1690-1774), 
bishop of Rochester, born on 8 Sept. 1690 in 
the parish of St. Giles’s, High Holbom, was 
son of John Pearce, a distiller, who made afor- 
tune and bought an estate at Little Ealin 
After living there for forty years, he diea, 
aged 85, on 14 Aug. 1752. After some edu- 
cation in a school at Great Ealing, Zachary 
was sent to Westminster, 12 Feb. 1704, and 
in 1707 was granted a queen’s scholarship. 
He was elected to Trinity College, Cambridge, 
in 1710. While at college he wrote a paper in 
the ^ Guardian,’ and two in the last series of 
the * Spectator ’ (Nos. 572 and 633), and after- 
wards one in Ambrose Philips’s ‘Freetlimker’ 
(No. 114). In 1716 he printed an edition of 
Cicero’s ^ De Oratore ’ at the university press. 
A friend of his was known to Chief-justice 
Thomas Parker, afterwards (1721) Lord 
Macclesfield [q. v.], and obtained Parker’s 
consent to receive a dedication. Parker was 
so much gratified that he requested Bentley 
to obtain Pearce’s election to a fellowship. 
Bentley consented, but apparently with some 
reluctance (Moitk, BentUy^ i. 411), for which 
perhaps he had reasons. At any rate, Pearce 
soon afterwards encouraged Colbatch in his 
famous struggle against the master. Pearce 
mon thankin'* Parker received a present of 
fiity guineas from his patron. He was or- 
dained deacon in 1717, and priest in 1718, by 
Bishop Fleetwood. Parker upon becoming 
chancellor in 1718 appointed Pearce to a 
chaplaincy. He lived in the chancellor’s 
family for three years. In December 1719 he 
became rector of Stapleford Abbots, Essex, 
and on 19 March 1719-20 was inducted into 
the rectory of St. Bartholomew’s, m the gift 
of the chancellor. The chancellor said that 
when applying to Bentley for the Trinity fel- 
lowship he had promised to make a vacancy 
as soon as possible. The Duke of Newcastle, 
ilimng ' one day at the chancellor’s, recogms^ 
Pearce as an old schoolfellow, and made him 
one of the king’s chaplains. In February 
1721-2 he married Mary,da^hter of Benja- 
min Adams, a rich distiller in Holbom, On 
10 Jan. 1723-4 he was inducted into the 
vicarage of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, worth 
500Z. year, which was at the chancellor’s dis- 
-K)sal in consequence of the translation to 
j£ly of Dr. Thomas Green [q-v who had held 
it wi cojKWfiWfffJwi with the bi^opric of Isior- 
WLcbu The chancellor then obtained for 


Pearce a degree of D.D. from the archbishop 
of Canterbury. Pearce showed his gratitude 
for this series of favours by dedicating an 
edition of Longinus, ‘ On the Sublime,’ to 
his patron. The chancellor’s impeachment 
in 1”25 put an end to his power of helping 
Pearce; but they remained on friendly terma 
till Macclesfield’s death in 17 32. The plan for 
rebuilding the church of St. Martin’s in 1724 
made an act of parliament necessary in order 
to raise additional funds. Pearce waited 
upon Pulteney, who had large property in 
the pcirish, to ask his concurrence; and 
Pulteney, also a'Westminster boy, became a 
warm friend and patron. Lord Sundon, 
another parishioner, made Pearce’s acquaint- 
ance, and Lady Stmdon introduced aim to 
Queen Caroline, with whom she had great 
influence (see 'Waipole, Beminiscences in 
■ Letters i. cxxx. ; and Heetet, Memoirs^ i. 
90). The queen took a liking to the popular 
doctor, ordered him to preach before ner, and 
made two offers of preferment, which were 
accidentally frustrated. She also spoke in his 
favour to Sir Robert Walpole, but died be- 
fore she could do anything for him. Pearce 
asked Walpole in 1739 for the deanery of 
Wells; and Pulteney, then in the heat of 
opposition, begged that his friendship with 
Pearce might not hinder the preferment. 
Walpole politely promised, but kept the 
deanery vacant until the death of Nailor, dean 
of Winchester. 0n4 Aug. 1739 Pearce wasin- 
stituted to the deanery of Winchester, worth 
600^. year, in consequence, as he believed, • 
of a promise made by Walpole to the queen. 
Pulteney, after joining the cabinet, proposed 
Pearce for a bishopric ; but the Duke of New- 
castle would only promise for the next occa- 
sion, and Pulteney ceased to have influence* 
Archbishop Potter applied on his behalf in 
1746, without success, when Pearce declared 
that upon bis father’s death he should resign 
his living and he content with his deaneiy. 
In 1747 Matthew Hutton (1693-1758) (q.v .], 
bishop of Bangor, was translated to x ork, 
and tSe Duke of Newcastle offered the vacant 
' see to Pearce, aUowing him to hold St. Mar- 
tin’s in commendam. Pearce at first declinM> 
and even persuaded his father and Pulteney, 
now Lord Bath, to allow him to refuse ^ with- 
out their displeasure.’ Newcastle, however, 
pointed out that, if clergymen of merit re- 
rosed bishoprics, ministers could not be 
blamed for appointing men of less merit. 
Pearce did not see his way to answer this 
argument, and was consecrated bishop of 
Bangor on 21 Feb. 1748. Bath had, he 
, thinSs, reminded Newcastleof his old jaomise. 

- He visited his dioc^e annually (with one 
exception) till 1753, when his health became 
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too weak, and he gave all preferments in his 
gifts to Welshmen. In 1755 the duke per- 
suaded him with less trouble to exchange 
Bangor for the bishopric of Rochester (in- 
stalled 9 J ulj 1756) and the deanery of W est- 
minster (15 April 1756). 

In 1761 he was more obstinate. Lord Bath 
offered to procure his appointment to the 
bishopric of London, but he stated his re- 
solution to decline. He was growing old, 
and told Lord Bath that he meant to resign 
both bishopric and deanery. After some 
dilBculty the king consented. The ministry, 
however, objected, because, as Pearce says, 
Bath had asked the king to appoint Thomas 
Newton [q. v.] to the vacant preferment. 
They thought that the king would thus be 
encouraged to interfere personally in the 
appointment of bishops, and objected suc- 
cessfully to the acceptance of Pearce’s resig- 
nation, Pearce, however, resigned the deanery 
of Westminster in 1768. Although Pearce 
had obtained patronage in the manner com- 
mon to the c .ergy o- the day, this desire to 
resign at the age of seventy seems to have 
struck his contemporaries as a proof of singu- 
lar disinterestedness. 

He celebrated the fiftieth year of his 
marriage (177^) as ‘ a year of jubilee’ 
(verses written on the occasion are given 
in the ^Annual Register ’ for 1776, p. 2^33). 
His wife died on 23 Oct. 1773, their children 
havin • all died very young. A fortnight 
after her funeral he lamented his loss ^in 
proper expressions of sorrow and respect,’ 
and spoke of her in the evening, but never 
mentioned her again. He was declining, and 
died at Little Ealing on 29 June 1774. He 
divided his time between Ealing and the 
palace belonging to the bishops of Rochester 
at Bromley, Kent. He was buried by the 
side of his wife at Bromley. He left his 
library to the dean and chapter of West- 
minster; his manuscripts to his chaplain, 
John Derby; and 5,000^. to the college 
founded for clergymen’s widows at Bromley 
by Bishop Warner. He built a registry at 
Rochester, and left legacies amounting to 
to various other charities. There is 
a portrait in Bromley Colleg e, and a marble 
bust, said to be a striking .ikeness, on his 
monument in Westminster Abbey. A por- 
trait painted by Thomas Hudson, belonging 
to the archbishop of Canterbury, was en- 
graved in 1764 and prefixed to his works. 

Pearce was known as a good scholar. His 
editions of Cicero, * De Oratore ’ (1716) and 
Officiis’ (1745), went through several 
editions, and the first brought him a compli- 
mentary letter from his rival editor, Olivet. 
His edition of Longinus (1724) reached a 


ninth edition in 1806, though eclipsed by 
Toup’s in 1778. 

His other works are: 1. 'An Account 
of Trinity College,’ 1720 (mentioned in the 
list appended to the ' Life,’ but not in the 
Britisj. Museum or elsewhere ; it is pro- 
bably one of the pamphlets about Bentley, 
nossibly to be identified with 'A Pull and 
^Impartial Account of the Proceedings . . . 
against Dr. Bentley,’ 1719). 2. ' Epistolse duse 
ad ... F. V. professorem Amstelodamensem 
scriptse.. .’by 'Phileleutherus Londinensis,’ 
172 _ (an examination. of Bentley’s proposals 
for an edition of the Greek Testament). 
3. ' A Letter to the Clergy of the Church of 
England on Occasion of the Bishop of Roches- 
ter’s Commitment to the Tower,’ 1722 (and 
a French translation). 4. ‘The Miracles of 
Jesus defended,’ 1729 (against Thomas Wool- 
ston’s ‘ Discourses ’ ). 5. ‘ Reply to a “ Letter 
to Dr. Waterland,” setting forth many False- 
hoods . . .by which the Letter-writer [Conyers 
Middleton, c_. v.] endeavours to weaken the 
Authority 0 : Moses,’ 1731 (Middleton pub- 
lished a ‘ Defence,’ and Pearce a ‘ Reply’ to 
the defence). 6. ‘Review of the Text of 
Milton’s “Paradise Lost,” in which the chief 
of Dr. Bentley’s Emendations are considered,’ 
1732. 7, A ‘Concio ad Clerum,’ preached 
before the convocation in 1741 , was published 
with a translation; and, in reply to some criti- 
cisms, he published in 1742 ‘ Character of the 
Clergy Defended.’ 8. ‘ A Commentary, with 
Notes on the Four Evangelists and the Acts 
of the Apostles, together with a new Trans- 
lation of St. Paul’s First Epistle to the Co- 
rinthians, with a Paraphrase and Notes,’ 
2 vols. 4to, was published in 1777, with his 
life, by his chaplain, John Derby, who in 1778 
published also four volumes of his sermons. 

Ten sermons were also published separately 
during his life, and he assisted Bishop Thomas 
Newton in preparing his hooks. 

[The Life (see above) prefixed to the Com- 
mentary published also in ‘ Lives ’ edited by A. 
Chalmers in 1816. It consists of autobio ^rsplii- 
cal notes connected by Dr. Johnson, who also 
wrote the dedication to the king (Boswell’s 
Johnson, ed. Hill, ii. 446, iii. 112). Republished 
[by A. Chalmers] in ‘ Lives,’ 1816. A letter upon 
the publication of Sir Isaac Newton’s Chrono- 
logy is appended. Nichols’s Lit. Anecdotes, iii. 
107-11 ; Monk’s Bentley, i. 411, ii. 79, 80. 144, 
323 ; Lyttelton’s Memoirs and Correspondence, 
i. 161-2 ; Welch’s Alumni West. pp. 248, 262-3 ; 
Le Neve’s Fasti, i. 108, ii. 675, iii. 22, 349 ; 
Cole’s Athense Cantabr. ; Gent. Mag. 1775 p. 421, 
1776 pp. 62, 103, 116, 183, 208.] L. S. 

PEARD, GEORGE (1 694 1644), parlia- 
mentarian, born about 1594, was the sou of 
J ohn Peard of Barnstaple, Devonshire. Peard 
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was admitted to tlie Middle Temple 011 
23 June 1613, and represented his native 
town in the two parliaments called in 1040. 
In the Short par Jament he attacked ship- 
money with great boldness, calling it ‘an 
abomination,’ an expression which he was 
obliged to explain anc, withdraw (CLABEin)0ir, 
Mebellion^ ii, 68 ; Common^ Journals ^ ii. 9). 
In the Long parliament he took an active 
part in the proceedings against Strafford, and 
made long speeches against the etcetera oath 
imposed by the canons of 1640, and against 
Lord-keeper Finch (J^peeches and Passages 
of this great and happy Parliament^ 4to, 1641, 
p. 313; Notebook of Sir John Northcote, p, 
98 ; Saotoed, Studies and Illustrations oft.ie 
Great Pebellion, pp. 339, 344). He signalised 
himself also by moving that the Grand Re- 
monstrance should be printed, and by the 
disrespectful comments on the royal family 
(Gabdineb, JSist^ of England, x. 76; Cla- 
BBNDOU', Rebellion, v. 178). In June 1642 he 
contributed lOOZ. towards raismg an army 
for the defence of the parliament, and pro- 
mised 20Z, a year towards the expenses of 
the Irish war ( Commons' Journals, ii. 544). 

On the outbreak of the civil war Peard 
returned to Barnstaple, and became the guid- 
ing spirit of the preparations for its defence 
against the royalists. He was deputy recorder,, 
and afterwards recorder, of the borough, and 
advanced various sums of money towards 
the cost of its fortifications. But the west 
in general fell into the power of the king’s 
forces in the summer of 1643, and Barnstaple, 
in spite of ‘ the petulancy of Master Peard,’ 
surrendered to Prince Maurice in August 
1643 {Mercurius Aulicus, 27 Aug. 1643; 
CoTTOir, Barnstaple during the Civil War, p. 
213). Peard fell ill soon after the surrender, 
is said to have been imprisoned for some time 
in Exeter gaol, and died during the following 
year. His monument, surmounted by a por- 
trait-bust, is in St .Peter’s Church, Barnstaple, 
and his epitaph is given at length by Cotton 

(p. 282). 

[Cotton’s Barnstaple and the IS’ortbern part 
of Devonshire during the great Civil War, 
1889.] C. H. F. 

PEARD, JOHH WHITEHEAD (1811- 
1880), ‘ Garibaldi’s Englishman,’ born at 
Fowey, Cornwall, in July 1811, wasthe second 
son of Vice-admiral Shuldham Peard [q. v.], 
by his second wife, Matilda, daughter of 
WiUiam Fortescue of Penwame. He was 
educated at the King’s School, Ottery St. 
Mary, Devonshire, and at Exeter College, 
Oxford, where he matriculated 4 March 1829, 
and graduated B.A. 2 May 1833, M.A. 
17 Kov. 1836. A youth of ** great stature 


and extraordinary muscular strength,’ who 
when but nineteen vears of affe weiffhed 
lourteen stone, he was described by an old 
waterman at Oxford as possessing *the 
shoulders of a bull.’ As stroke of the college 
boat, he was famous on the river, and during 
thetown-and-gownrows ofhis undergraduate 
days his height and skill in boxing made him 
an object of terror to the roughs (Tuppee, My 
Life as an Author, p. 61). In 1837 he became 
a barrister-at-law of the Inner Temule, being 
called on the same day with Sir F. H. Doyle, 
who describes his draining on a gaudy day 
in haU a loving-cup ‘which held about two 
quarts of spiced and sweetened wine.’ For 
some time he went the western circuit, but 
life at the bar must have been irksome to 
him, and down to 1859 he was a captain in 
the Duke of Cornwall’s rangers. During his 
frequent visits to Italy he had been cut to 
the quick by the brutalities of the K eapolitan 
officials. He therefore joined the forces of 
Garibaldi, with whose aims he was in thorough 
sympathy, and, as a ‘ splendid rifle-shot,’ or- 
ganised and commanded a company of re- 
volving-rifle soldiers, who gave him much 
trouble. When Garibaldi made his expedi- 
tion to Sicily he was joined by Peard, who 
distinguished himself a" the battle of Melazao 
(20 July 1860), and at its conclusion was 
raised to the rank of colonel. He also accom- 
panied the troops of Garibaldi on their ad- 
vance to Naples, and commanded the English 
legion. For these services he received from 
Victor Emmanuel the cross of the order'of 
Talour, and was known throughout England 
as ‘ Garibaldi’sEnglishman ’ (cf. West Britan, 
9 Aug.p. 6). 

On the retirement of Garibaldi to Caprera 
Peard returned to England, and when Gari- 
baldi visited England he paid a visit to his 
old comrade at his seat of Penc uite, on the 
; Fowey river, 25-27 April 1864 (cf. Journals 
of CaroUne Fox, 2nc edit, ii. 290-1, and 
Feeeekic^ Abijold, RemTziscences, ii- 9). 

' Peard was a J J*. and D.L. for Cornwall, and 
he served the office of ^eriff in 1869. He was 
also a prominehtfreemason, beaming P.G.M. 
of Cornwall 26 Aug. 1879, He died at Treny- 
thon, Par, 21 Nov. 1880, from the effects 
of a paralytic stroke, and was buried in 
Fowey cemetery on 24 Nov. He married at 
East Teignmouth, Devonshire, 7 June 1838, 
Catherine Augusta, daughter of the Rev. Dr. 
William Page Richards, formerly headmaster 
of Blundell’s school, Tiverton. She survived 
him. 

A portrait is in the ‘ Illustrated London 
News,’ 11 Aug. 1860 (p. 135). 

[Boas© and Courtney’s Bihl. Comub. ii. 439, 
iii. X456 ; Boase’s Collect Comub. pp. 690, 1018; 
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/•nn. Register, 1880, pt. ii. p. 217; Western 
Morning News, 22 Nor. 1880; Boase’s Exeter 
Coll. Commoners, p. 246 ; Trollope’s Wliat I 
Remember, ii. 222-7 ; Sir C. Eorbes’s Campaign 
of Garibaldi, pp. 04-9, 143, 200, 217-31; Sir 
F. H. Doyle’s Reminiscences, pp. 222-3; Py- 
croft’s Oxford Memories, i. 48-9, ii. 71.1 

W. P. C. 

PEABB, SHULDHAM (1761-1832), 
vice-admiral, third son of Captain Ceorge 
Peard of the navy, was horn at Penryn in 
1761, and baptised at St. Gluvias on 29 Oct. 
At the age of ten he was entered on the books 
of the Fly, and afterwards on those of the 
Racehorse, as an * able seaman.’ He probably 
first went afloat in 1776, in the Worcester, 
with Captain Mark Robinson ; he was after- 
wards in the Martin with Captain (after- 
wards Sir William) Parker, and in the Thetis 
with Captain John Gell on the Newfound- 
land station. In 1779, having been sent 
away in command of a prize, he was taken 
prisoner and carried into Cadiz. On his 
return to England he passed his examination 
on 6 April 1780, and on 26 April was pro- 
moted to the rank of lieutenant. In June 
1780 he was appointed to the Edgar, one of 
the Channel fleet, and continued in her tiU. 
February 1782, takin • part in the relief of 
Gibraltar inAprill78... Froml785tol790he 
was in the Camatie guardship at Plymouth; 
in 1790-1, during the Spanish armament, he 
was in the Princess Royal, flagship of Rear- 
admiral Hotham, at Portsmouth, and was 
again in the Carnatic in 1791-2. In January 
1793 he joined the Britannia goinj,’ out to 
the Mediterranean with the flag of Hotham, 
and on 30 J an, 1795 was promoted to command 
the Fleche. 

On 5 May he was posted to the Censeur, 
and in July was appointed to the Britannia 
as second captaim From her, in January 
1796, he was moved into the St. George, 
which he still commanded on 18 Jam 1797, 
when, as the fleet was leaving Lisbon, she 
got on shore, had to cut away her masts, and 
was left behind disabled, while the fleet went 
on to fight the battle of Cape St. Vincent. 
The ship afterwards rejoined the flag off 
Cadiz, and was still there in the beginning 
of July, when a violent mutiny broke out on 
board, Peard, with his own hands, assisted 
by the first lieutenant, seized two of the ring- 
leaders, dragged them out of the crowd, and 
had them put in irons. His daring and re- 
solute conduct struck terror into the rest, 
and they returned to their duty ; but the 
two men were promptly tried, convicted, and 
hanged on 8-9 July'see Jeetis, John, Ea.el 
oT. Vincent]. (}f Peard’s conduct on 
thk occasion St, Vincent thought very highly. 


and many years afterwards wrote, * his merit 
in facing the mutiny on board the St. George 
ought never to be forgotten or unrewarded’ 
(Tuc'EEK, Me7noirs of the Earl ofJSt. Vincent 
ii. 408). ' 

In March 1799 Peard commissioned the 
Success frigate for the Mediterranean, and 
on his way out, when off Lisbon, fell in with 
and was chased by the Brest fleet. He, how- 
ever, made good uis escape, and joined Lord 
Keith ofi‘ Cadiz on 3 May [see Elphinstonb, 
Geoege Keith, Viscount Keith], in time to 
warn him of the approaching danger. In 
the following February the Success formed 
part of the squadron employed in the blockade 
of Malta, and on the 18th had a large share 
in the capture of the G6n6reiix, hampering 
her movements as she tried to escape, anc 
raking her several times (Nicolas, Nelson 
Despatches, iv, 188-9). On 9 Feb. 1801 the 
Success was lying at Gibraltar, when a strong 
French squacron, under Rear-admiral Gan- 
teaume, passed through the Straits. Peard 
conjectured — as was the fact — that they were 
bound for Egypt, and thinking that Keith 
ought to have warning of their presence in 
the Mediterranean, he immediately followed, 
hoping to pass them on the way. He fell in 
with them off Cape Gata, but was prevented 
by calms and variable winds from passing, 
and, after a chase of three days, was overtaken 
and captured. From the prisoners Gauteaume 
learned that the route to Egypt might be full 
of danger to himself, and turned aside to 
Toulon, whence Peard and his men were at 
once sent in a cartel to Port Mahon. On 
his return to England he was appointed in 
June to the Audacious, in which he joined 
the squadron at Gibraltar under Sir James 
Saumarez (afterwards Lord de Saumarez) 
[q. v.], and took part in the actions at 
Algeziras on 6 July, and in the Straits on 
the night of the 12th. The Audacious was 
afterwards sent to the West Indies, and was 
paid off in October 1802. In 1 803 and during 
the war Peard commanded the sea-fencibles 
on the coast of Cornwall. On 6 July 1814 
he was superannuated as a rear-admiral, but 
was restored to the a-ctive list on 5 July 1827, 
advanced to be vice-admiral on 22 July 1830, 
and died at Barton Place, near Exeter, on 
27 Dec. 1832. He left two sons, of whom 
the elder, George, died, a captain in the navy, 
in 1837 ; the younger, John Whitehead, well 
known as ‘ Garibaldi’s Englishman,’ is sepa- 
rately noticed. 

’Marshall’s Roy. Nav. Biogr. iii. (vol. ii.) 
p. :''-3 ; Service-boo.c. in the Public Record Office ; 
Ann. Biogr. and Obit, for 1834 ; James’s Naval 
Hist. Boase and Courtney’s Bibl, Cornub.' 

J. K. L. 
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PEABL, COIIA (1842-1886), courtesan, 
the assumed name of Emma Elizabeth 
Crouch, was born at Caroline Place, East 
Stonehouse, Devonshire, on 23 Feb. 1842. 
She was the daughter of Frederick William 
Kicholls Crouch, by his wife, Lydia Pear- 
son, a sin er. Crouch, who was born on 
81 July 1808, was a musical director and 
composer of many son ‘s, including the well- 
known ballads ‘ Kath_een Mavourneen ’ and 
' Dermot Asthore.’ He went to America in 
1845, and took up his residence in that coun- 
try. Cora, one of a family of sixteen chil- 
dren, was educated at Boulogne until thirteen 
years of age. Coming to jlngland in 1856, 
she was misled by an elderly admirer into 
a life of dissnation, and took the name of 
Cora Pearl. ..n March 1858 she went to 
France, and a series of liaisons followed with 
various persons of influence under the second 
empire. Although large sums of money, with 
diamonds and jewellery, passed through her 
hands, she never became rich. She main- 
tained a large establishment in the Hue de 
Chaillot, which her admirers called Les 
Petits Tuileries, and kept the finest carriages 
and horses of any one in Paris. For some 
time she excited the greatest interest among 
all classes of Parisian society, and ladies imi- 
tated her dress and manners. She inherited 
the singing talents of her father, and at one 
period, when in want of money, made her ap- 
pearance at LesBouffes Parisiens as Cupid in 
Dfienbach’s opera ‘ Orph^e aux Enfers.^ On 
the night of her d6but the theatre was filled 
to overflowing ; certain of the boxes sold at 
five hundred francs, and orchestra-stalls 
fetched 1 50 francs each. On the twelfth night 
she was hissed, and she never reappeared on 
thestage. Atthecommencement o: thewarin 
1870 she came to England, but, being refused 
admission at tbe Grosvenor Hotel, London, 
she returned to Paris, converted her resi- 
dence into an hospital, and spent twenty- 
five thousand francs on the care of the 
wounded. On the conclusion of the war 
the commissioners refused any recogni- 
tion of her services, and on her appealing to 
the law she only recovered fifteen hundred 
francs. A son of Pierre Louis Duval, the 
butcher and founder of the restaurants 
known as the Bouillons Duval, however, 
befriended ber. In tbe two years following 
his father’s death (1870-1) M. Duval spent 
on Cora Pearl seventeen million francs ; 
and when he reached the end of his fortune 
she left him with contempt. At various 
times she was excelled by the police from 
France, Baden, iMonte Carlo, Nice, Vichy, 
and Rome. In her last years she occupied 
herself in compiling her ^Memoirs/ and 


sent round advance sheets to the people men- 
tioned, oiFering to omit their names on suit- 
able payment. The work as ultimately pub- 
lished in 1886 proved dull reading, and gave 
little information. She was often called La 
Lune Rousse, in allusion to her round face 
and red hair. She had small eyes, high cheek- 
bones, beautiful skin, and good teeth. Her 
fi -are wasmodelled in maxb-e by M. Gallois in 
1 80. She died of cancer, in squalid poverty, 
in a small room in the Rue de Bassano, Paris, 
on 8 July 1886. 

[Hemoires de Cora Pearl, Sepfci^me mille, 
Paris, 1886; Memoirs of Cora Pearl, London, 
1886; Folly’s Queens. New York, 1882, pp. 
23-7 ; Vizetelly’s Glances Back, 1893, ii. 232 ; 
Truth, 15 July 1886, pp, 105-6; Daily News, 
10 July 1886, p. 5; London Figaro, 24 July 
1886, p. 6, with portrait.] G. C. B. 

PEARMAN, WILLIAM {Jl, 1810- 
1824), vocalist, bom at Manchester in 1792, 
entered the navy when a boy, but, being 
wounded in the leg before Copenhagen, re- 
tired with a pension from the service. He 
then made some unsatisfactory attempts to 
become an actor, appearing at Tooting, Surrey, 
at the Sans Pareil Theatre in the Strand, and 
with Macready’s company at Newcastle. He 
at last achieved some measure of success as 
a singer of Dibdin’s nautical songs at Sad-^ 
leris Wells. John Addison (1766 P-1844) 
[q.v.l gave him lessons, and enabled him 
to take leading singin * parts in provincial 
theatres, while Maereacy again engaged Kim 
for musical drama at Newcastle. 

On 7 July 1817 Pearman made his dSbut 
at the English Opera House as Orlando in the 
^ Cabinet,' and he leaped into public favour. 
Of other impersonations in a similar vein of 
light opera, his Captain Macheath was espe- 
cially good ; he was said to be impressive in 
the prison scene, and, in short, the best 
Macheath on the stage. In 1819 Pearman 
was retained at Drury Lane for secondary 
parts, and in 1822 at Covent Garden ; but 
his voice and style were ineffective in a large 
house. His best effort here was said to be 
the imitative song, in * Oari/ composed for 
him by Bishop, ‘ Ne’er shall Ifoi^t the day,' 
In September 1824 he distinguiSied himself 
as Rodolph in ‘ Dear FreisehUtz’ at tbe Eng- 
lish Opera House. 

Pearman’s natural voice, soft or veiled in 
tone (Oxberry describes it as smothered), did 
not reach beyond E, although he could force 
a G. His falsetto was sweet wben audible. 
It was not possible for him to ring many 
tenor songs in their original key. He wasa 
small man, well proportioned, and so easy and 
graeriul that his lameness was scarcely per- 
ceived. A portrait of Pearman as Leander 
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in ‘ The Padlock,’ drawn by De ^^ilde and 
engraved by J. Rogers, was published by 
Oxberry. 

[Oxberry’s Dramatic Biography, i. 143 ; Grf^or- 
gian Era, iv. 52 1 ; Brown’s Dictionary of Musi- 
cians, p. 465; Harmonicon, October 1824.] 

L. M. M. 

PEARS, STEUART ADOLPHUS 
(18l5-187o), schoolmaster and author, born 
at Pirbright, Surrey, on 20 Kov. 1815, was 
seventh son of the Rev. James Pears, head- 
master of Bath grammar school, and brother 
of Sir Thomas Townsend Pears j]q. v.] Pears 
was educated at Bath under his father, and 
was elected scholar of Corpus Christi College, 
Oxford, in 1832. He graduated B.A. in June 
1836, with a second clsisam lit era humaniores; 
was elected fellow of Corpus, and remained in 
residence till 1838. He then became tutor to 
Lord Goderich (the present Marc uis of Ripon), 
of whom he took charge until 1842. In 1839 
he gained the Ellerton theological prize for an 
essay on the ^ Conduct and Character of St. 
Paul,’ and in 1841 the Deny er theological prize 
for an essay on the * Divinity of our Lord.’ In 
1843 he was sent abroad by t ue Parker Society 
to search the libraries of Zurich and other 
‘places for correspondence relating to the Eng- 
lish Reformation. In the course of his re- 
searches he discovered a number of original 
letters in Latin from Sir Philip Sidney to his 
friend Hubert Languet, which he translated 
and published on his return (London, 1845). 
During 1844 and 1845 he was in residence 
at Oxiord as dean of Corpus Christi College. 
In 1846 he was appointed fellow and tutor 
of Durham University ; and in 1847, at the 
age of thirty-two, assistant-master at Har- 
row under Dr. Vaughan. In the same year 
he married the elder daughter of Temple 
Chevallier [q. v.], professor of mathematics 
and Hebrew in Durham University. He 
remained at Harrow until 1854, when he was 
elected head-master of Repton School. At 
the time there were about fifty boys in the 
school, many of them village boys ; the 
schoolhouse contained only two or three class- 
rooms, and there were two boarding-houses. 

In 1857 the tercentenary of the school was 
celebrated, and it was resolved to build a 
school-chapel, which a large increase in the 
number of boys had rendered necessary. A 
boarding-house was built by Pears about the 
same time. He built another in the next 
few years with class-rooms, fives-courts, 
and library ; and several other houses were 
erected during his mastership. In 1869 he 
was examined before the endowed scliools 
(xnnmission; and a scheme was settled for 
the government of the school, which was 
mcluded in the list of first-grade public 


schools. In 1874 Pears resigned the head- 
mastership, after nearly twenty years’ ser- 
vice, during which he had raised the school 
from a local grammar school of fifty boys to 
a first-grade public school of nearly three 
hundrec. 

He was, shortly afterwards, presented by 
the president and fellows of Coro us Christi 
College, Oxford, to the living 0 :' Childrey, 
Berkshire, where he died on 16 Dec. 1875, 
aged 60. A fine speech-room, named after 
him, was subsequently erected at Repton in 
his memory. 

Besides Sidney’s correspondence, he pub- 
lished ‘ Sermons,’ 1851 ; ^ Three Lectures on 
Education,’ 1869; 'Short Sermons on the 
Elements of Christian Truth,’ 1861 ; and he 
edited 'Over the Sea, or Letters from au 
Officer in India to his Children at Home,’ 
1857. 

[Ann. Reg. 1875, p. 166; private informa- 
tion.] 

PEARS, Sir THOMAS TOWNSEISTD 
(1809-1892), major-general royal engineers, 
son of the Rev. James Pears, head-master of 
Bath grammar school, and brother of Steuart 
Adolphus Pears [q. v.l was born on 9 May 
1809. He went to the East India Company’s 
Military College at Addiscombe in 1823 ; re- 
ceived a commission as lieutenant in the 
Madras engineers on 17 June 1825, and, after 
the usual course of professional study at Chat- 
ham, sailed for India towards the end of 182(5. 

He was employed in the public works depart- 
ment, and became a superintend!]^ engineer 
as early as 1828. Invalided to England in 
1834, he returned to India overland through 
Persia in 1836, and was appointed com- 
mandant of the Madras sappers and miners. 

He was promoted second captain on 16 Sent. 
1838. In 1839, while still commanding jis 
corps, he was appointed chief engineer with * 
the field force employed in Karnul. At the 
close of this expedition, which resulted in the 
seizure of the Ibrt and town of Earnul and 
the subsequent capture of the nawah, he 
was despatched as field engineer with the 
force in China, and took part in the capture 
of the island of Chusan on the east coast in 
1840. 

In the following year he was appointed 
commanding engineer with the arm^ in 
China under Sir Hugh Gough, and highly 
distinguished himself. In Sir Hugh Gough’s 
despatch of 3 Oct. 1841, reporting the cap- 
ture of the city of Tinghai, lie observes that 
' the scaling-ladders had been brought up in 
most difficult and rugged heights by the 
great exertions of the Madras sappers, and 
^ were gallantly planted under the direction 
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of Captain Pears, who was the first to as- 
cend/ After the capture of the fortified 
city and heights of Chapoo, Pears was again 
honourably mentioned for his judgment and 
^•allantry in placing the powder-bags which 
'^lew in the cefences of a fort where a des- 
perate resistance was oftered. With the ex- 
ception of the attack on Canton and the bom- 
bardment of Amoy, Pears was present as 
commanding engineer in every action of Sir 
Hugh Gough’s China campaign of 1841-2. 
He was repeatedly mentioned in despatches, 
and at the close of the war was rewarded 
with a brevet majority on 23 Dec. 1842, and 
the companionship of the Bath. 

On Pears’s return to Madras he was em- 
ployed in the public works department, as 
superintending engineer at Nagpur, and in 
various other responsible situations, chiefly 
in the inception and development of the 
railway system. From 1851 to 1857 he was 
the consulting engineer for railways to the 
government of Madras. He was then ap- 
pointed chief engineer in the public wor.rs 
department for Mysore, and was the trusted 
adviser of Sir Mark Oubbon [q. v.] 

Pears was promoted lieutenant-colonel 
on 1 Au'*, 1854, and colonel in the army on 
1 Aug. 1857. He retired on a pension on 
8 Feb. 1861 with the honora^ rank of major- 
general, but, on his arrival in England, w^ 
offered, unsolicited, the appointment of mili- 
tary secretary at the India office in succes- 
sion to Sir 'William Baker. 

When Pears took office under Sir Charles 
Wood (afterwards Lord Halifax) the duties 
were formidable and delicate, consequent on 
the reorganisation of the whole military 
system after the abolition of the East India 
Company. Tested interests, often extra- 
vagantly asserted, had to be defended against 
attacks often unreasonable in their character. 
He gained the implicit trust of the several 
statesmen under whom he served — Sir 
Charles Wood, Sir Stafford Northcote, the 
Duke of Argyll, and Lord Salisbury. The 
organisation at home of the arrangements for 
the Abyssinian expedition was entrusted to 
him, and Sir StaPord Northcote wrote to 
him expressm;^ the highest appreciation of 
his labours. Jn 13 June 187. his servie^ 
were recognised by tbe honour of a civil 
K.C.B. He retired in 1877 from the public 
service. He died at bis residence, Eton 
Lodge, Putney, on 7 Oct. 1892, and was 
buried in Mortlake cemetery. 

Pears married, at Madras, on 31 Dec. 1840, 
Beilina Marianne, daughter of Captain 
Charles Johnston of the Madras army. She 
died at Putney on 17 Jan. 1892. By her lie 
had seven children, of whom six survive him. 


His eldest son, in theBengal civil service, col- 
lector of Budaon, died at Allahabad in 1883. 
His second son, Major T. 0. Pears, Bengal 
staff corps, is political agent at LTwar, Raj- 
putana. One daughter married the Hev. 
moraine Estrid -e, vicar of Bursledon, Hamp- 
shire; and another, J. BL Etherington-Smith, 
barrister-at-law and recorder of Newark. A 
portrait of Pears, by W. W. Ouless, il.A-, is 
in tbe possession of Mrs. Etherington-Smith. 

[Despatches; private information; Tihart's 
History of the Madras Engineers, 1883, and his 
Addiscombe, 1894 ; Ouchterlony’s Chinese War, 
1814; India Office Eecords; ]^yal Engineers’ 
Journal, November, 1892.1 B. H. V. 

PEARSAiL, RICHARD (1698-1762), 
dissenting divine, was bom at Kidderminster 
29 Aug. 1698. His eldest sister, Mrs. Hannah 
Housman, extracts from whose diary he 
published, stimulated his religious temper. 
Another sister, Phoebe, was married to Joseph 
W^’iHiams, esq., of Kidderminster, whose 
^ Diary’ was published by the Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge. Richard 
was educated at a dissenting academy at 
Tewkesbury under Samuel Jones. Joseph 
Butler, author of the * xAnalogy,’ and Seeker 
(afterwards archbishop of Canterbury) were 
among his fellow- students. He was admitted 
to the ministry among the dissenters before 
1721 {Evang. Mag. xviii. 377). 

He was ordained at Bromyard in Here- 
fordshire, and succeeded Samuel Philips {d. 
1721), whose daughter he married, in the 
pastorate of the presbyterian (now inde- 
pendent) congregation there. He removed in 
1731 to Warminster in Wiltshire,, where he 
apparently ministered to a body of seceders 
who charged the or^nal presbyterian society 
with Arianism. Irom 1747 until 1762 he 
was minister of the lai^ independent church 
at Taunton, Somerset, He cied at Taunton 
on 10 Nov. 1762. In the ^ Evangelical Mag^ 
zine’ (xviiL 377) there is a fine portrait, 
engraved by Ridley. 

Pearsall as a relmous writer was a feeble 
imitator of James Hervey (1714-17 58) [q. v. j, 
who gave him mu^ encouragement (cf. 
Hervei, Tkeron cmd Aspasm^ vol. in. let- 
ter 9). Apart from a few tracts, sermons, and 
letters, Pearsall’s works were: 1. ^ The Power 
and Heasure of the Irvine Life exemplified in 
the late Mrs. Housman of Kidderminster, 
Worcester, as extracted from her own papers/ 
London, 1744 ; new edit. 1832, Lond'^n 
(edited by Charles Gilbert). 2. * Contem- 
plations on the Ocean, Harvest., Sickness, 
and the Last Judgment, in a series of let- 
ters to a friend/ London, 1753 ; Nottingham, 
14^1 ; Evesham, 1804. 3. * Meditations on 
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Butterflies: pliilosopliical and devotional, 
ill two letters to a lady,’ London, 1758. 
4. ^ Reliquiae Sacrse, or Meditations on Select 
Passages of Scripture and Sacred Dialogues 
between a Father and his Children; pub- 
lished from his MSS., designed for the 
press by Thomas Gibbons, D.D.,’ London, 
-765 (only one volume published). 

Some poems by Pearsall, one of which ap- 
peared in the ‘Gentleman's Magazine,’ March 
^736, are printed in ‘ Extracts from the 
Diary, Mecitations, and Letters of Mr. 
Joseph Williams [Pearsall’s brother-in-law]/ 
Shrewsbury, 1779. 

[Memoir by G-ibbons, prefixed to Reliquiae 
Sacrae (supra); Mrs. Housman’s Diary (supra), 
pp. 68, 82, 90, aud editor’s preface to 1832 
reprint; Mayo Gunn’s Nonconformists in War- 
minster; Evangelical Mag. xviii. 377 ; Diary of 
Joseph Williams of Kidderminster ; Middleton’s 
Biographia Evangelica, iv. 390; Jerome Mureh’s 
Presbyterian and Baptist Churches in the West, 
pp. 86, 193 ; Bogae and Bennett, iv. 293 ; 
W att’s Bibl. Brit. ; Wilson’s Di ssenting Church es, 
i. 352; information kindly sent by the Rev. 
W. B Row, minister of the Independent Church 
at Bromyard, and by Mr. W, Frank Morgan of 
Warminster.] W. A. S. 

PEARSALL, ROBERT LUCAS (de) 
(1795-1856), musical composer, was born at 
Clifton on 14 March 1795. His father, Ri- 
chard Pearsall, had held a commission in 
the army ; his maternal grandmother, Phi- 
lippa Still, was a descencant of John Still, 
bisuop of Bath and Wells. His mother was 
Elizabeth Lucas, from whom he inherited 
his musical taste. At her desire he was edu- 
cated (by private tutors) for the bar, to 
which he was called in 1821. He went on 
the western circuit for four years. During 
that period he was a constant contributor to 
‘ Blackwood’s ’ and other magazines. 

His musical talent was precocious, and at 
thirteen he wrote a cantata, ‘ Saul and the 
Witch of Endor,’ which was privately printed. 
In 1825 he went abroad to recruit his health, 
and, settling at Mainz, where he remained 
four years, he studied music under Josef 
Panny, an Austrian, who directed a private 
music-school there. In 1829 he returned for a 
year to England, staying at his seat, Wills- 
bridge House in Gloucestershire. Soon remo v- 
ing to Carlsruhe, for the purpose of educating 
his children, he continued composing. Among 
other works he wrote an overture to ‘ Mac- 
beth,’ with witches’ chorus, which, after 
a spell of popularity in Germany, was pub- 
lished at Mainz in 1839. At Munich Pear- 
sall subsequently studied the strict style 
of church music under Caspar Ett (1788- 
1847), an organist and teacher of repute. 


From Munich he went to Vienna, where he 
formed a lasting friendship with Kiesewetter 
and he visited Nuremberg, where he investi- 
gated the ‘ Kiss of the Virgin,’ a mode of tor- 
ture which he described in ‘ Archaeologia.’ 

In 1836 he returned oncemore to England 
and became in the following year one of the 
first members of the Bristol Madrigal So- 
ciety, a body which durin; the early years 
of its existence frequently performed his 
compositions. It was probably due to the 
encouragement offered him by this society 
that Pearsall devoted himself to the com- 
position of madrigals, with which his name 
is chiefly identified. An essay by him on the 
madrigalian style was published in Ger- 
many. 

In 1837 he sold his property of Wills- 
bridge, and returned to the continent. In 
1842 he purchased the beautiful castle of 
Wartensee, on the lake of Constance. With 
Schnyder von Wartensee, a former owner of 
the castle, Pearsall had previously studied; 
and, after a brief visit (his last) to England 
in 1847, he restored the ruined parts of his 
castle, where he passed the remainder of his 
life. At Wartensee Pearsall kept open house, 
and was frequently visited hy men eminent 
in music, literature, and archteology. There, 
too, he wrote the greatest number and the 
best of his musical compositions. He died 
suddenly, of apoplexy, on 6 Aug. 1856, and 
was buried in a vault in the chapel of War- 
tensee. Before his death he was received by 
his friend the bishop of St. Gall into the 
Roman church, and added the prefix ‘ de ’ 
to his surname. He left a widow, a son, and 
two daughters, one of whom, Elizabeth Still, 
married Charles Wyndham Stanhope, seventh 
earl of Harrington, in 1839. 

Pearsall’s works include many settings of 
psalms (68th, 1847 ; 77th and 57th, 1849) ; 
a requiem, which he considered his chef 
forty-seven part-songs, madrigals, 
including ‘ Tlie Hardy Norseman,’ ‘Sir Pa- 
trick Spens ’ in ten parts, ‘ Great God of 
Love,’ ‘ Lay a Garlanc on her Hearse.’ The 
last two, for eight voices, and his arranp,'e- 
ment of ‘In dulci jubilo ’ (four voices) ce- 
serve place among the finest specimens 
of English part- writing. Pearsall’s madrigals 
combine ‘ artistically the quaintness of the 
old style with modern grace and elegance’ 
(Grove, Diet, of Mmic, ii. 669a, s.v. ‘ Part- 
song ’). Besides his numerous compositions, 
Pearsall co-operated in editin; the old St. 
Gallhymp-book, which was puDlished under 
the title ‘ Katholisches Gesangbuch zum 
Gebrauchhei dem offentlichen Gottesdienste’ 
in 1863. Pearsall was also an excellent 
draughtsman, and assisted in illustrating von 
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Hefter s ‘ G^schiclite der Gerathscbaften des 1694), divine, ‘ a Welshman born,’ who ma- 
Mittelalters.’ He also published translations triculated from Jesus College, Oxford, on 
in English verse of ^ Faust ’ and ‘ Wilhelm 7 Dee. 1650, graduated B.A. on 10 March 
Tell.’ " His extensive and valuable library of 1654r-5, and M.A. on 25 June 1657. He is 
musical treatises was presented by his heirs then stated to have become rector of St. 
to the Benedictine Abbey at Einsiedeln in Michael’s, Crooked Lane, London. In 1663 
Switzerland. he became vicar of Duston, rector of Ald- 

[Grove’s Diet, of Music, passim ; an excellent yb^hle ALL Saints, and of Cottesbrooke, all 
brief memorial of De Pearsall was published by Northamptonshire. He died at Cottes- 
Mr. Julian Marshall in the Musical Times, 1882, hrooke on 2 Sept. 1694, aged 63, and was 
p, 376, which corrected many errors that had huned in the chancel of his church. He was 
appeared in previous notices ; Novello’s cata- licensed on 15 May 1666, being described as 
logues.] B. H. L. about thirty-three years of a ■e,tomarry Eliza- 

P FiAB SE, EDWARD (1633 P-1674?), _70o, aged 72, and was buried by her husbancs 
nonconformist divine, horn about 1633, ma- side, leaving two sons — John (1667-1732), 
triculated as a servitor from St, John’s Col- who succeeded him as rector of Cottesbrooke; 


lege, Oxford, on 10 April 1 652, and graduated and William. Pearse was author of : 1, * The 
B.A. on 27 June 1654, In June 1657 he was State of Northampton from the beginning of 
aopointed morning preacher at St, Margaret’s, the Fire on Sept . 20th 1 675 to Nov . 5th. By 
Westminster, theformerpreacher and lecturer a County Minister,’ 1675, 4to. 2. *The Con- 
having been removed by the Protector’s in- formist’s Plea for the Nonconformists,’ 1681, 
junction (Mackeiszie Walcott, 8 t. Mar- 4to ; 2nd edit., corrected and enlarged, 1681 ; 
ffarefSf p. 93 n.) On 31 Dec. his salary 3rd edit., ‘ enlarged with a full Vindication 
was increased by 507. a year (Cal. State of the Nonconformists from the Charge of 
PaperSf Dom. Ser. 1657-8, p. 239) ; but it the Murder of the late King,’ 1683 ; all of 
does not appear that he was appointed re- these editions are in the Bodleian, but none 
gular incumbent, and Oalamy’s statement in the British Museum. 3. * The Conformist’s 
that he was ejected in 1662 probably only Second Plea for the Nonconformists. By a 
means that he lost his post as preacher, charitable and compassionate Conformist, 
He seems to have continued to live in author of the former Plea,’ 1682, 4to ; 2nd 
London, and was lying ill at Hampstead in edit, in the same year. 4. ‘ The Conformist’s 
October 1673; he apparently died there early Third Plea,’ &c., 1682, 4to. 5. 'The Con- 
in the next year. An engraved portrait by formist’s Fourth Plea,’ &c., 1683, 4to. These 
B. White is stated by Granger and Bromley uleas are referred to by Dr. Robert South 
to have been prefixed to Pearse’s ' Last q. v.j when he denounced ' all the Pleas and 
Legacy,’ 1673, where his age is given as Apologies for the Nonconformists (tho’made 
forty. by some Conformists themselves) ’ as ' sence- 

He wrote religious works of evangelical less and irrational’ (Sermom, edit, 1711-44, 
t one which passed through numerous editions, vi. 33). 

The chief are : 1. ' The Best Match, or the No relationship has been traced between 
Soul’s Espousal to Christ,’ 1673, 8vo. Other either of the foregoing and William Peaesb 
editions appeared in 1 67 6, 12mo ; 1683, 8vo ; (1626-1691), ejected minister, who was son of 
1752, 12mo; 1831, 12mo (Religious Tract Francis Pearse of Ermington, Devonshire. He 
Society) ; 1839, 8vo; and 1873, 8vo. 2. ' A studied at Exeter College, Oxford (1649-50), 
Beam of Divine Glory, or the Unchangeable- was presented to the parish church of Duns- 
ness of God . . . whereunto is added the Soul’s ford on 25 Dec, 1655, and was geeted on the 
Rest in God,’ 1674, 8vo. These two dis- passing of the Act of Uniformity in 1662. He 
courses were also published under the title ^eaehedprivately at Tavistock for ten years. 
* Mr. Pearse’s last Legacy, being two Dis- J^on the p^ing of the Indulgence Act in 
courses,’ &c. The only edition in the British 1672 he received a license for himself and his 
Museum is the third, dated 1704, 12mo; but house, bat was afterwards much persecuted. 
Granger mentions one in 1673. 3. 'The being in January 1683 committed to the New 

Great Concern, or a Serious Warning for a Prison, At the Revolution of 1688 he was 
timely and thorough Preparation for Death instrumental in erecting a meeting-house at 
. . .’ 17th edit,, London, 1692, 12mo ; a 25th Ashbtirton, where he continued till his death, 
edit, appeared in 1715, 12mo, and a new on 17 March 1691, aged 65. He published ' A 
edition in J840. Present for Youth, and an Example for the 

Pearse has been confused by Wood and Aged, being some Remains of his Daughter, 
others with another Edwakd Peaese (1631- Damaris Pearse,’ 
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[Works in Brit. Museum and Borileinn Li- 
Itmries; Foster’s Alumni Oxon. 1500-1714; 
Wood’s Athense, iv. 700-1, &e. ; Granger s Biogr. 
Hist. iii. 335; White Kenneth’s Register and 
Chron. ed. 1728, p. 835 ; Bridges’s Northampton- 
shire, i. 448, 556 ; Chester’s London Marriage 
Licenses; Palmer’s Nonconformist’s Memorial, 
i.l49 ; Barling’s Cycl.BiDl.ii. 23 17-1 8 ; McClin- 
tock and Strong’s Gycl. of Biblical Literature; 
authorities quoted.] A. F. P. 

PEARSE, THOMAS DEANE (1738?- 
1789), colonel, bom about 1 738, after serving 
as lieutenant in the Royal Military Academy 
at Woolwich, was appointed second lieu- 
tenant royal artillery on 24 Oct. 1761, first 
lieutenant on 3 Feb. 1766, and was transferred 
to the East India Company’s service in 
Pebruary 1768. He was made major in the 
Bengal artillery on 2 Sept. 1768, lieutenant- 
colonel on 30 Oct. 1769, and colonel on 
12 June 1779. In India he was high in the 
favour of Warren Hastings, the governor- 
general, and acted as Hastings’s second in 
his duel with Sir Philip Francis [q, v.] on 
17 Aug. 1779. 

In 1781, on the formation of the Bengal 
sepoy corps, Warren Hastings resolved on 
sending a detachment o'f five regiments to the 
relief of the presidency of Fort St. George. 
This important force was assembled atMidna- 
poor, and the command of it was conferred 
on Pearse. Artillery officers of the East India 
Company’s army, in the early wars in India, 
held general commands, and were not, as in 
the royal artillery, confined to their depart- 
ment of the army. The detachment con- 
sisted of the 12th, 13th, 24th, 25th, and 26th 
regiments. They proceeded on their march 
through Orissa and the northern circars ; and, 
having reached the vicinity of Madras about 
the middle of 1781, the Bengal troops jo in’ed 
the other forces in the field, under the com- 
mander-in-chief, Sir Eyre Coote [q. v.] ; and 
d\iring the arduous warfare in which they 
were engaged from that period down to the 
cessation of hostilities before Cudalore in 
June 1783, the Bengal corps, under Pearse, 
established for themselves a lasting reputa- 
tion. The attack on the French lines at 
Cudalore was one of the first occasions on 
which European troops and the disciplined 
natives of _ndia had met at the point of 
the bayonet. Lieutenant (afterwards Sir) 
John Kennaway [q. v.] was Pearse’s Persian 
secretary in the campaign. Some two thou- 
sand out of the five thousand troops, the 
veteran remains of those gallant corps, re- 
turned to Bengal early in 1785, when their 
encampment was visited by the governor- 
genera. in person, and his testimony of their 
services was recorded in the general orders 


issued at Fort William on 22 Jan. 1785, and 
three days later in the camp at Ghvretty 
In the latter the governor-general desires 
that Hhe commanding officer, Colonel Pearse 
whom he is proud to call his friend, will 
make [his thanks] known in public orders 
to the officers, his countrymen, and to the 
native officers and private sepoys of the de- 
tachment.’ For his services in the defence 
of the company’s territories in the Carnatic 
Pearse received a sword of honour. 

In May 1785 Pearse contributed a paper 
on ^Two Hindu Festivals and the Indian 
Sphinx’ to the proceedings of the Asiatic 
Society at Calcutta, which was aubsecuently 
published in ‘ Dissertations and Tliscel- 
laneous Pieces relating to the History and 
Antiquities ... of Asia, by Sir W. Jones 
. . . and others, Dublin,’ 1793. Pearse died 
on the Ganges on 15 June 1789. 

[India Office Records ; Philippart’s East India 
Military Calendar; Mallesoii’s DeL*i.sive Battles 
of India, cf. Brit. Mus. Addit. MSS. 29147-193 
(Warren Hastings Papers).] B. H. S. 

, PEARSON. [See also Pebrson, Peir- 
soisr, and Piersoit.J 

PEARSON, ALEXANDER (d. 1657), 
lord of session, under the title of Lord 
Southall, is supposed to have been the son 
of Alexander Pearson who was one of the 
counsel for Lord Balmerino in 1634 (Bbun- 
TON and Haig, Senators of the College of 
Justice^ p. 338), hut not improbably he himr 
self acted as Balmerino’s counsel. Possibly 
also he was the Alexander Pearson who was 
appointed in 1638 one of a committee to 
examine if certain registers of the kirk were 
full and authentic (Batllib, Letters and 
Journals, i. 129), and in 1641 was appointed, 
with other advocates, to draw up the summons 
and libel against Montrose (^5 p. 384). Along 
with seven others he was in March 1649 
nominated a lord of session, in succession to 
those lords who had been cashiered for their 
loyalty (Balfour, Annals^ iii. 390 j Guthry, 
MemArs,^. 300). He was also shortly after- 
wards named one of a committee for the re- 
vision of the laws and acts of parliament, a 
commissioner for the plantation of kirks, and 
one of the visitors of the university of Edin- 
burgh He sat as lord of session until the 
supremacy of Cromwell in 1651 (Nicoll, 
DjflfTy, p. 76), and in October 1663 he was 
appointed a commissioner of judicature by 
tSe English parliament {ih. p. 11 5). In 1654 
he was conjoined, with Sir John Hope of 
Craighall, as judge of the high court ; but, 
according to Nicoll, he was ‘not comparable 
to Sir John Nather [^ic] in judjrement nor 
actioun’ (%b. p. 122). In November 1656 he 
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was continued an extraordinary jud^e (ib. p. 
168). He died at Edinburgh on 12 May 1657 
(Lamokt, Diary ^ p. 98). 

[The authorities mentioned in the text.] 

T. F. H. 

PEAESOlSr, ANTHONY (1628-1670.^), 
ruaker, of Ramshaw Hall, West Auckland, 
Durham, was :)robably born there in 1628. 
After a good education and some training in 
law, he became, in 1648, secretary to Sir 
Arthur Hesilrige [q. v.] He acted as clerk 
and registrar of the committee for compound- 
ing from its appointment on 2 March 1649 
{Qal. State Papers, Committee for Com- 
poimdinfff pp. 812, 821). On 10 Feb. 1651-2 
Pearson was nominated by the committee 
sequestration commissioner for the county of 
Durham (zA pp. 541, 649). 

On the sale of bishops’ lands Pearson 
purchased the manors of Aspatricke, Cum- 
Wland (31 May 1650), and Marrowlee, 
Northumberland (5 March 1653), with other 
delinquents’ estates belonging to Sir Thomas 
Riddell and the Marcuis of Newcastle ( Cal. 
State Papers, Dorn. 1661-2, p. 239), but he 
continued to reside at Ramshaw. He was 
appointed a ‘ustice of the peace in three 
counties, anc went on circuit to Appleby, 
Westmoreland, in January 1652. James 
Nayler [q. v.], the quaker, was tried before 
him there (Sbwel, Sist. of the Rise, ii. 
432). Pearson appears to have regarded him 
as a dangerous fanatic (see Natiee, Works, 
pp. 11-16, and Nicholsost and Buens, Skt. 
of WestmorelaTid, i, 637 seq.), but Fox, who 
had previously been to bis house, made a 
better impression. So attracted was Pearson 
by the quaker’s teaching that he repaired to 
Swarthmore Hall, and came under the strong 
personal influence of Margaret Fell [q. v. J 
and her daughters. In a letter to Alexander 
Parker [q, v.], dated 9 May 1653, he says he 
heard from her the truth of quakerism, which 
be bad ^ thought only the product of giddy 
brains ’ (Suoarthmore Pearscm and his 

wife afterwards aeeompani^ Fox to Bootle in 
Cumberland, and Pearson was th^ieeforth a 
devoted follower of Fox (cf. JowmcU, p. 109). 
On 3 Get. Pearson wrote ‘ An Address to the 
Parliament of the Commonwealth of Eng- 
land’ (4to, no printer’s name or place), repre- 
senting in measured terms the unjust perse- 
cution of the quakers. 

In the spring of 1654 he was m London, 
and there wrote ^ A few Words to aU Judges, 
Justices, and Ministers of the Law in Eng- 
land,’ lK)ndon, Giles Calvert, 1654. ^ On his 
return home he wrote to Fox, urging that 
no quakers should go to London ^save in 
tlw clear and pure movings of the Spirit, for 
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there were many mighty in wisdom, and 
weak ones would siflfer the truth to be 
trampled on.’ The same year he was sent 
to Scotland as a commissioner for the admini- 
stration of justice (^Cal. State Papers, Dom. 
1654, p. 126). On 9 May 1655 Pearson re- 
turned to London, and tegan a systematic 
visitation of all law courts, to gather informa- 
tion about tithes, and the treatment of the 
c uakers who declined to pay them (Babclat, 
Zetters of Early Friends, pp. 31 , 33, 34). On 
28 May he delivered to Cromwell papers 
gather^ by Thomas Aldam [q. v.] anc him- 
self during a visit to most of the principal 
prisons in England as to the commitments 
{Swarthm/ore MSS.) Cromwell promised to 
read the papers, but was evident.. y averse to 
the release of prisoners. Aldam was soou 
after imprisoned, and Person with great 
difficulty, and after * seeing Treasury Barons 
of Exchequer and other great men about it,’ 
at last obtained, in a remarkable personal 
interview with Cromwell, a warrant for his 
discharge under the Protector’s own hand. 

This interview is related in a letter, dated 
18 July 1654, from Pearson to George Fox 
(z&.) On the previous Sunday, near sundown, 
the Protector was walking alone on the leads 
of the housetop, after his return from chapeh 
He led Pearson to a gallery, and ‘ kindly 
asked me how I did, with his hat pulled offi* 
The quaker remained covered, stood still, 
and gave him not a word. Fixing his eyes 
on Cromwell, Pearson fell into a trance, and 
at length began an impassioned and highly 
mystical harangue. The late wars he de- 
scribed as a figure, not for the Protector’s or 
any person’s interest, but for ^ the seed’s sake.’ 
Cromwell bad been raised up to throw down, 
oppression, and was alone responsible for the 
cruel persecution of the quakers. CromweU’s 
wife and fifty or more ladies and gentlemen 
tb<m coming in, Pearson ^cleared bis con- 
science to them all but the Protector now 
grew vC^eary, and bade th^ let him go, 
•mftTnta.TTiinp' that * the light within was an 
unmfe ^ide, since it led the ranters and 
their followers into all manner of excesses.’ 
Pearscm adds, ^ I think he will nevmr sufler 
me to see him again.’ 

Pearson’s well-known work, *Ibe great 
Case of Tythes truly stated, clearly opened, 
and fully resolved. By a Couutrey-man, 
A. P,,* Loudon, was published in 1657. The 
preface is addressed to the Countrey-men, 
farmers, and Husbandmen of England.’ A 
second edition was published in 1658; a 
third; corrected and amended, in 1659. Au 
, answer to this edition was published by Im- 
manuel Bourne ”q. v.] On 22 June 1659 
be delivered, w.^^ Thomas Aldam, the 
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* Friends’ Subscription against Titbes ’ to par- 
3 lament (Bi.BCLAT,Xe^fer5, p. 71). He acted 
as cleric to the general meeting of Durham 
Friends held on 1 Oct. 1669 {Letters, p. 
292). 

At the Restoration Pearson’s loyalty was 
suspected. He was described as ^ the prin- 
cipal quaker in the north, having meetings 
of at least one hundred in his house almost 
every night, with two or three horse-loads of 
slceene knives and dag^*ers concealed there ’ 
{Hiat. MSS, CornTTi, 7tn Rep. p. 93 a). He 
admitted to having stored the arms, but for 
the service of the Idng {CaL State Papers, 
1661-2, p. 239). On 14 Dec, 1661 he was 
examinee at Whitehall, and reported that he 
had lately been in Scotland by direction of 
Sir John Shaw and Sir Nicholas Crisp, that 
he had not corresponded with any one there 
since the Restoration, nor borne arms a;^'ainst 
the Iring. He was apprehended on 16 Jan. 
1662 for bein ; in London contrary to the 
proclamation, lut released under a certificate 
of Sir Edward Nicholas [q. v.], secretary of 
state. After this he appears to have renounced 
his quaherism, in his endeavour to stand well 
with the monarchy, going so far as to say that, 
although he had ‘embraced the chimerical 
notions of those times and ran into excesses 
in his zeal for reli fion, he was still one of 
the best friends to the ling’s distressed ser- 
vants or to expelled ministers.’ He protested 
that he was won over to different opinions 
many years ago, ‘ when it was not seasonable 
to express them,’ by Sir William D Arcy, and 
in proof of sincerity surrendered the delin- 
quents’ estates that he had bought (loc cit) 
He was further employed in Ecinburgh by 
the government (c£ €aL State Pavers, 
1663-4, p. 191). ^ ’ 

In 1665 he was under-sheriff for the county 
of Durham, and high in favour with the 
bishop, J ohn Cosin [q. v.), in whose nomina- 
tion the office was {ib. 1664-5, p. 482, and 
1665-6, p. 224). Pearson probably died at 
Ramshaw Hall in 1670. He appears to have 
been a man of many parts, and one who came 
to the front in whatever lie did, but without 
much stahiHty. 

He marriec some time before IVIay 1652. 
A daughter Grace married Giles Chambers, 
became a noted quaker minister, travel- 
ling throi^h England, Ireland, and Wales. 
She died in 1760, aged between 90 and 100 
(Notes and Quuries, 1st ser. xii. 520). 

Pearson’s work on tithes was reprinted, 
London and Dublin, 1730, and again in the 
same y^ (London, J. Sowle), with ‘an 
Appendix thereto.’ To which is added a 
Defence of some other Principles held hy 
tfeePeople.^lled Quakers., . . , !E|yJ,.,M.,’ 
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i.e. Josiah Martin [q. v.] Another edition 
with a new appendix, consisting of ‘ An Ac- 
count of Tithes,’ byThomas Ell wood, Thomas 
Bennett, and others, was published London 
Luke Hinde, 1754, 8vo, and reprinted as the 
seventh edition, 1762. Subsequent editions 
have appeared, one by the Tract Associa- 
tion of the Society of Friends being dated 
1850. 

[Authorities quoted above; Lilburne’s Just 
Reproof to Haberdashers’ Hall, 1651, p. 6 ; .Tan- 
ney’sHist. of Friends, i. 162, 163; Fox’s’ Jour- 
nal (fol. ed.), pp.95, 108, 109, 161,181, 182,265, 
286, 456 ; Barclay’s Letters of Early Friends 
?p. 31, 33, 34, 71, 292 ; Sewel’s Hist, of the 
Rise, &c., ed. 1834, i. 86, 95, 104, 240, ii. 431 • 
Webb’s Fells of Swarthmore, pp. 47, 59, 71, 81 ; 
Smith’s Catalogue ; Wood’s Athenae Oxon. iii! 
979; Cal. StatePapers, Bom. 1654 p. 126, 1658-9 
p. 360, 1659-60 p. 127, 1661-2 pp. 177, 181, 
239, 244,1663-4 p. 191, 1664-5, p. 482, 1655-6 
p. 224; Committee for Compounding, pp. 2tH 
541,679, 812, 821, 1739; Thurloe State Papers^ 
vi. 811. An autograph letter from Pearson is 
Addit. MS. 21425, fol. 178. Six letters from 
him are in the Swarthmore MSS. at Devonshire 
House, ^ and continual mention of him is to be 
found in the letters from Thomas Willan and 
George Taylor of Kendal, to Margaret Fell, in 
the same collection,] C. F. S. 

PEARSON, CHARLES HENRY (1830-' 
1894), colonial minister and historian, born 
at Islington on 7 Sept. 1830, was fourth son 
of the Rev. John Norman Pearson [q. v.]- 
His brother, Sir John Pearson the judge, 
is separately noticed. He was a quiet boy, 
and, his parents belonging to the evangelical 
party, he was when quite young accustomed 
to read many religious books. Having, 
until tbe age of twelve, been taught by his 
father, be was in 1843 sent to Ru ;by school, . 
where he remained until May 1846. After 
being for a year with a private tutor, he 
entered King’s College, London, in 1847, 
and that year obtained the prize for English 
poetry. At ^ng’s College he was diligent, 
oecame a disciple of Frederick Denison 
Maurice [q. v.], and highly valued the teach- 
in : of Professor John Sherren Brewer [q. v." 
W oile acting as a special constable on 10 April 
1848, tbe day of the chartist demonstration, 
he contracted a chill, which brought on a long 
^2? severe^ illness and left permanent bac- 
effects on his constitution. He matriculated 
as a commoner from Oriel College, Oxford, in • 
June 1849, obtained a scholarship at Exeter 
College the next year, and was in the first 
class in the literce Jiumaniores examination in 
the Michaelmas term of 1852. He graduated 
B. A. in 1 853, proceeding in 1866. From 

boyhoodhe knew French, and while an under- 
gr^dup,te^1;ie .stu4ie^ in, addition to his unj.- 
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versitywork,Gcermaii,ofwliicliiiereadmucli, terest. Having been appointed by tie 
Bohemian, Italian, and Swedish; lie belonged minister of education to inquire into, and 
to a small society for intellectual discussion, report on, the state of education in Victoria*, 
which included some of the most promising and the best and most economical mode of 
among the younger members of the univer- rendering it completely free, he drew up an 
sity, and he was president of the Union de- exhaustive report, issued in the spring of 
batingsociety. Intending to enter the medical 1878, advocating several changes of system, 
profession, he read anatomy and physiology some of which have since been adopted. For 
at Oxford for about two years after taking his this report, which involved much labour, he 
degr^, employing himself also in private received a fee of 1,000/. He was in the 
tuition. In Easter term 1854 he was elected same year elected member of the legislative 
a fellow of Oriel, and soon after, being attacked assembly for Oastlemaine. He advocated an 
by pleurisy, gave up his intention of becoming advanced liberal policy, specially with regard 
a physician, on the advice of his doctors. In to a progressive taxation of landed estates, 
the following year he was appointed lecturer Being chosen to accompany Mr. (afterwards 
on English literature, and shortly afterwards , Sir) Graham Berry on his unsuccessful mis- 
professor of modem history at King’s Ool- ’ sion to England to request the intervention 
lege, London. He obtained the prize for a of the home government in a difficulty be- 
poem on a sacred subject at Oxford in 1857 tween the houses of the legislature, he left 
with a poem on the death of Jacob, and Australia on 27 Dec. and returned in J une 
about that time became a contributor to the , 1879. He was re-elected for Oastlemaine in 
Saturday Beview.’ He was editor of the 1880, and was minister without portfolio in 
short-lived ® National Review ’ in 1862-3. the ]^rry administration from the August of 
Believing that his religious opinions were i that year untilJuly 1881, when he was offered 
not in harmony with those held by the the agent-generalship of Victoria ; hut the 
authorities at King’s College, he proposed to ministry being then on the point of being 
the principal, Dr. Richard William Jelf turned out, he did not think that it would be 
[q. V. J, to resign his professorship without honourable to take the office, and accordingly 
making the cause of his resignation public, declined it. He was elected in 1883 for the 
but was persuaded by Jelf to retain office, East Bourke boroughs, for which he sat until 
and did so until 1865. For several years the general election in April 1892, when he 
he travelled much in Europe, applying him- did not contest the seat. On the formation 
self when abroad to the study of foreign of the Gillies and Deakin administration, in 
lan^ages, and in 1865 visited Australia, February 1886, he became minister of educar- 
anc. remained there about a year. From tion, and held that office until November 
1869 to 1871 he lectured on modern history 1890. 

at Trinity OoU^e, Cambridge, . His official duties were congenial to him. 

Finding that his eyesight was suffering, and he performed them zealously, introducing 
he resolved to emigrate in 1871, and to many changes into the system of education 
engage in sheep-farming in South Australia, in the colony. Working in opposition to the 
He landed in Australia in December, and general colonial tendency, he set him^lf to 
his health was much strengthened by his separate primary from secondary education^ 
new mode of life. On 6 Dec. 1872 lie mar- and to this end founded two hundred scholar- 
ried, at Gawler, Edith Lucille, daughter of ships, admitting the holders of them to pass 
Philip Butler of Tickford Abbey, Bucking- from primary to high schools. He tried, 
hamshire. About a year after his marriage though without success, to make the com- 
be gave up farming, and, leaving South pulsoiy clauses of the Education Act as 
Australia, became in 1874 lecturer on his- operative as like provisions in Switzerland, 
tory at the university of Melbourne. He reduced the limit of compulsory attendance 
resignedthispost in 1875, and was appointed at school from fifteen to thirteen years ot 
to tne head-mastership of the Ladies’ ^esby- age, and the statutory amount of attend- 
terian College, which he resimed in 1877, on anees from forty to thirty days a quarter, 
account of the dislike with ^mch the patrons He largely raised the pay of certificated 
of the college regarded his advocacy of a teachers, though he made some saving in 
policy with reference to the land question that dir^tion by employing teachers o; in- 
contrary to their own {The Age^ 4 June ferior quality in very small schools. ^- 
1894). He took a deep interest in- the public lieving strongly in the importanceof technical 
affairs of the colony ; ftom this time onwards education, he procured liberal endowments 
contributed freely to its news^pers; and for technical schools, and increased their 
in 1877 unsuccessfully <x)nt^tm the 3 repre- ; number; and, having obtained the assistance 
sentation cff Boroondara in the iiberkl ‘iit- an expert from limgland, he reorganised 
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the teachin ’ of drawing. He was a firm 
supporter 0 : secular education as established 
in the colony, thinking it the only means of 
securing perfect fairness towards all religious 
denominations. Some parts of his work as 
minister are embodied in the Act for Amend- 
ing the Education Act, which he succeeded 
in carrying through both the houses of the 
colonial parliament in 1889. At the time of 
his resignation of office he was preparing a 
scheme for the abolition of the system of 
payment by results. 

An attack of influenza with pneumonia in 

1892 led to his retirement from the assembly 
and to his return to England, where for a time 
his health was restored. Owing to pecuniary 
losses he accepted in 1893 the post of per- 
manent secretary to the agent-general. He 
contributed to some English ■ ournals, and in 

1893 published his ‘Nationa. Life and Cha- 
racter : a forecast/ which attracted general 
attention. In this book Pearson arrived at 
very pessimistic conclusions respecting the 
future of mankind. He prophesied "he triumph 
of state socialism, the substitution of the state 
for the church, the loosening of family bonds, 
the tyranny of industrial organisations, and 
other developments consequent on the growth 
of modem democracy in highly civilised coun- 
tries. He pointed out that these develop- 
ments imply the decay of character, of in- 
dependent genius, and of all that is best and 
nol)lest; and he argued that the time will 
come when Europeans will find that the in- 
crease of the black and yellow races will he 
so far greater in proportion to the white that 
Chinamen and negroes will become masterful 
factors in the trade and politics of the world. 
A second edition appeared in 1894, and the 
reception of the worj: held out to its author 
the hope of further literary success. He died 
in London on 29 May 1894, in his sixty-fourth 

ear, his wife and taree daughters surviving 
im. Speeches were made by the head of 
the government of Victoria an(i others in the 
assembly on 5 June expressing the general 
regret with which the news of his death 
had been received, and the high esteem felt 
for him by men of difierent parties. In 1895 
his widow was granted a pension of 100/. on 
the dvil list. 

Pearson was a polished speaker, and his 
literary style was simple and graceful. 
Though he was primarily a man of letters, 
he showed practical ability in public affairs. 
His convictions were strong, and he stated 
them courageously and in forcible language, 
yet he never spoke harshly of his opponents ; 
and one of the foremost of them, in a S’ jeech 
made in the legislative assembly on his death, 
c^daied that he had not left a personal 


enemy, and that he had raised the tone of 
debate in the house. Throughout his whole 
career he showed a fine sense of honour, and 
was always ready to sacrifice his personal 
interests to what he believed to be right. 
He was an honorary LL.D. of the university 
of St. Andrews. 

In addition to ' National Life and Cha- 
racter,* magazine articles, contributions to 
,[oumalism, and the report already noticed 
his published works are: 1. ^Russia, by 
a recent Traveller,’ 1859, written after a 
visit to that country in the previous year, 
2. ^ The Early and Middle Ages of England,’ 
1861, abright-y written and interesting book, 
though not fully representing the then state 
of historical scholarship, and afterwards held 
unsatisfactory by the author, who extensively 
revised it, and republished it as the first vo- 
lume of 3. * The History of England during 
the Early and Middle A -es,’ 1 867, 2 vols., the 
second volume of which continues the his- 
tory from the accession of John to the death 
of Edward 1. This book was reviewed with 
some bitterness by E. A. Freeman in the 
^Fortniphtly Review,’ 1868 (vol. ix. new ser. 
iii. pp. "397 sqq.), though the value of the 
second volume was acknowledged by him as 
well ashy all others. Pearson replied to Free- 
man’s review, referring to other criticisms 
which had appeared elsewhere anonymously, 
though coming, as he believed, from the same 
quarter, in a pamnhlet entitled 4. ‘ A Shoit 
Answer to Mr. Freeman’s Strictures,’ &c. 
5., ‘ An Essay on the Working of Australian 
Institutions’ in ^Essays on Reform,’ 1867. 
6. * An Essay’ in ‘Essays on Woman’s 
Work,’ 1869. 7. ‘ Historic Maps of En land 
during the first Thirteen Centuries,’ 1870, a 
work of much value. 8. ‘ English History, 
in the Fourteenth Century,’ ^873, a hand- 
book. 9. ‘ A Brief Statement of the Con- 
stitutional Question in Victoria ’ [1879 ?], a 
■Damphlet. 10. ‘ An English Grammar,’ with 
Frofessor H. A. Strong, published in Aus- 
tralia. Pearson also edited Blaauw’s ‘see 
Blaattw, William Hbnky] ‘ Barons’ War,’ 
1871, and Thirteen Satires of Juvenal,’ with 
Professor Strong, Oxford, 1887, 1892. 

[Mennell’s Diet, of Australian Biogr. ; A 
(Melbourne), 4 and 6 June 1894 ; Argus (Mel- 
bourne), 2 June 1894 j Westminster G-azette,- 
1 June 1894, with portrait; Academy, 9 June 
1894; Sydney Mail, 16 June 1894, with portrait; 
private information.] W. H, 

PEARSON, EDWARD (1756-1811), 
theologian, was born at St. George’s Tomb- 
land in N orwich on 25 Oct, 1 7 66. His father, 
Edward Pearson {d. 1786),who was descended 
from a collateral branch of the family of Dy^ 
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John Pearson [q. t.], bishop of Chester, fol- 
lowed the business of a wool-stapler at Nor- 
wich, but shortly after 1756 he removed to 
Tattingstone, Suffolk, where he obtained the 
post of ovemor of the local poorhouse. Ed- 
ward, t ne eldest son, was educated at home, 
and entered as sizar at Sidney-Sussex College, 
Cambridge, on 7 May 1778. He attracted 
the favourable notice* of Dr. William Ellis- 
ton, the master; and the Rev. John Hey, 
the college tutor, who held the rectory of Pas- 
senham, Northamptonshire, soon appointed 
him his curate (26 April 1781). Pearson 
was ordained by the bishop of Peterborough 
on 26 June 178_, He came out sixth senior 
optime in the mathematical tripos for 1782, 
proceeded to the degree of B. A. (M. A. 1785^ 
^.D. 1792), and was elected fellow of his 
college. Ill 1786 he obtained the Norrisian 
prize for an essay on ‘ The Goodness of God as 
manifested in the Mission of Jesus Christ.' 
Early in 1788 he became tutor of Sidney- 
Sossex College, and at the same time under- 
took the curacy of Pampisford, about seven 
miles from Cambridge. He had previously 
held curacies successively not only at Pas- 
senham, but also at Cosgrove and at Strut- 
ton. He obtained fame as a preacher, and 
published in 1798 ‘Thirteen Discourses to 
Academic Youth, delivered at St. Mary’s, 
Cambridge.' In 1796 he left Cambridge to 
become vicar ofRenipstone, Nottinghamshire, 
and thenceforth took a prominent position 
as a controversialist. In 1800 he published 
a searching criticism of Dr. Paley^ system, 
entitled ‘ Remarks on the Theory of Morals,' 
which was followed in 1801 by ‘Annotations 
on the Practical Part of Dr. Paley’s Work.' 
He next attacked the writing in defence of 
justification by faith published by John Over- 
ton (1766—1838) [q. v.J Of his tracts on this 
subject the most important is ‘ Remarks on 
the Controvert subsisting, or simposed to 
sulsist, between the Arminian and Galvinistic 
Ministers of the Church of England ' (June 
1802). 

In May 1806 Pearson proposed, in, the 
‘ Orthodox Churchman's Magazine,' the foun- 
dation of * a ritual professorship in divinity ' 
at Cambridge. Spencer Perceval, then chan- 
‘ eellor of the exchequer, approved the sdieme, 
and offered to guarantee we expenses for five 
years; but the academic authorities refused 
to adopt it. Pearson was a strong advocate 
of Perceval's conservative policy in church 
matters, and issued, among other tracts in 
this connection, ‘ Remarks on the Dangers 
which threaten the Established Religion, arid 
the Means of Averting Them ’ (1808). 

In 1807 Pearson was appointed by Per- 
.ceval’s interest Warburtonian lecturer at 
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Lincoln’s Inn. In 1808, after the death of 
Dr. EUiston, he was eiect^ master of Sidney- 
Sussex College, and received by royal man- 
date the degr^ of D.D. In the same year 
he was appointed vice-chancellor, and in 
1810 he was elected Christian advocate on 
the Hulsean foundation ; his ‘ Hulsean De- 
fence, consisting of an Essay on the Pre- 
existence of Christ, a Sermon on the Trinity, 
and a Proposal respecting the Athanasian 
Creed,' was published the same year. During 
the later years of his life Pearson engaged in 
frequent discussions with Charles Simeon, 
whose views he attacked in ‘ Cautions to 
the Hearers and Readers of the Rev. Mr. 
Simeon’s Sermon entitled “ Evangelical 
and Pharisaical Righteousness compared"' 
(1810). Pearson died of an apoplectic fit at 
his parsonage at Rempstone on If Aug. 1811. 
Besides the above-mentioned works, his pub- 
lications include numerous tracts, sermons, 
and ‘ Prayers for Families/ which went 
through four editions. In 1797 he married 
Susan, daughter of Richard Johnson of Hen- 
rietta Street, Covent Garden, London. 

^Green’s Bic^aphical Memoir, 1819, reprinted 
in Nichols’s Literary Illnstr.v. 86-91 ; Hunt’s Brief 
Memoir, 1845 (containing full bibliography) ; 
Records of Sidney-Sassex College; GraduHti 
Cantabr.; Gent. Ma •. 1811, pt. ii. p. 198; Brit. 
Mns. Cat. ; Watt's Bibl. Brit.] Cr. P. M-y, 

PEARSON, GEORGE (1751-1828), phy- 
sician and chemist, son of John Pearson, an 
apothecary, and ^ndson of Nathanael Pear- 
son, vicar of Stainton, was horn at Rother- 
ham in 1751- He studied medicine in Edm- 
hurgh., and became the pupil of Joseph Black 
[q. V.' the chemist. In 1773 he obtained 
the degree of M,D, with a thesis ‘De Putre- 
dine.’ In 1774 he removed to London, and 
studied at St. Thomas's Hospital. In 1775 
he travelled through France, Germany, and 
Holland, retumii^ to England in 1777, and 
settling in Doncaster, where he hecanu} inti- 
mate with the actor John Philip Kemble 
[q. V.] During his six years' stay in Don- 
caster he made his remaxksl]ie ‘ Observations 
and Experiments , . , [on] Springs of 
Buxton/ London, 2 vols. 1784. He showed 
that the gas i'ising from the i^rin^ was 
nitrogen. He was admitted L.R,C.P. on 
25 June 1784, and became on 23 Esb. 1787 
phyridan to St, Geoige's Hospit al, where he 
lectured on ‘chemistry, matena medica, and 
the practice of physic,' 

He was elected R.R.S. on 30 Jane 1 70I,and 
was for many y^trs a member of the counciL 
In 1796, when his name appears in the ‘ Ust 
of the Members of the Board of Agriculture/ 
he lived in LeieesterSquare. Pearson and his 
Golii^ue Woodville w^ among the first to 
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r6coffnis6 this valus of ths discovery of vacci- 
natiott by Edward Jenner (17 49-1823) [q. v. J, 
and were, indeed, the first to m ake experiments 
on a lar e scale in this matter. Soon after 
Jenner’s first publications they vaccinated 1 60 
-Datients, and subsequently inoculated sixty 
lor smallpox, of whom none took the 
disease (20 Jan. to 17 March 1799). Some 
of these experiments seem, however, to have 
been vitiated by the introduction of small- 
pox virus into the lymph. Pearson sent out 
letters to doctors in England and abroad 
with regard to his work ; and, in spite of the 
continental war, correspondence on vacci- 
nation was permitted between him and 
medical men in Prance and Italy {^Gent, 
Mag) On 2 Dec. 1799 a vaccine pock in- 
stitution, which became the official institu- 
tion for the army and navy, was established 
by his efforts at "6 Golden Square. He had 
not informed Jenner of his plan, though he 
eventually offered him the post of extra 
corresponding physician, an honour promptly 
declined. Jenner was now persuaded by 
his friends to come to London, and induced 
the Duke of York and Lord Egremont to 
withdraw their support from Pearson’s in- 
stitution. When Tenner was rewarded for 
his services bv parliament, the claims of 
Pearson, and IVoodville were ignored, and 
the former at once published an ‘Examina- 
tion of the Report ... on the Claims of 
Remuneration for the Vaccine Pock Inocu- 
lation ’ (1802), a violent but able and im- 
portant polemic against Jenner, whom he 
now took every opportunity to denounce. 
Jenner wisely made no reply. While Pear- 
son was evidently anxious for an undue 
share of credit in the matter, his claims 
both as a critic and a populariser of vacci- 
nation are undeniable. His objection to 
Jenner’s term, ‘Variola Vaccinse,’ and the 
identification of cowpoxwith smallpox which 
it involves, and also to Jenner’s identification 
of cowpoxwith the ‘ grease’ of horses, have 
been sustained by subsequent research (see 
Chauveau and others, quoted in Cbook- 
shajstk’s History^ &c. pp. 3 12-6). Later, Pear- 
son seems to have lost faith in vaccination 
(BaroN', X?ye of Jenner, ii. 369). 

Pearson was intimate with Horne Tooke 
and Sir E. Burdett, but took no part in 
politics. He was physician to the Duke of 
York’s household. He died from an acci- 
ciental fall at his house in Hanover Square, 
on 9 Nov. 1828. He left two daughters. 

, Pearson was * a disinterested friend, and 
a good-humoured and jocose companion.’ 

a practitioner he was ‘judicious rather 
than strikingly original’ (Mukk). As a 
lecturer he was ‘distinct, comprehensive, 


argumentative, witty, and even eloquent.’ 

It is as a chemist, and as an early advocate 
of vaccination, that he will be remembered, 
He was one of the first Englishmen to wel- 
come the theories of Lavoisier, and did much 
to spread them in England by translatin j in 
1794 the ‘Nomenclature Chimique,’ in which 
he substituted, without acknowledging the 
source, Chaptal’s name ‘ nitrogen ’ for ‘ azote.’ 
As an experimenter he was methodical, in- 
genious, and trustworthy. His critical power 
is best illustrated in the memoir ‘ On the 
Nature of Gas produced by passing an Elec- 
tric Discharge through Water’ (Nicholson’s 
‘Journal,’ 1797, abstracted in Annales de 
Chimie, xxvii, 61). Among his most im- 
portant chemical papers are those on the 
composition of carhonic acid, an extension 
of the work of Smithson Tennant [q. v.], 
which led Pearson to the discovery of calcium 
phosphide ; on wootz, an excellent account of 
“jhe properties of iron and steel; and on 
urinary concretions, including a chemical de- 
scription of uric acid (a term invented by 
Pearson), which was criticised by Pourcroy 
in ‘ Annales de Chimie,’ xxvii. 226. 

'Gent. Mag.vol. xcviii.pt. ii.p. 649 (1828) and 
vo". xcix. pt. i. p. 129 (1829); Pantheon of the 
Age, 2nd edit. iii. 107; Rose’s Biogr. Diet,; 
Munk’s Coll, of Phys. ; Baron’s Life of 
Jenner, i. 312, 319, ii. 32, 869; Watt’s Bibl. 
Brit.; Crookshank’s Hist, and Patholory of , 
Vaccination, i. 302-6, vol. n. ; Thorpe’s D:ct. of 
Applied Chemistry (Lac-Dye) ; Percy’s Iron and 
Steel (1864), p. 775 ; Lettsom’s Observations on 
the Cowpoek, 2nd edit. 1801, gives silhouette; 
Creighton’s Epidemics in Great Britain, ii, 663 
(1894); Scudamore’s Treatise ... on Mineral 
Waters, 2nd edit. p. 12 (1883); Donaldson’s Agri- 
cultural Biogra-phy ; Diet, of Living Authors, 
1816 ; Wiogleb's Geschichte der Cheraie, ii. 
449, 463 ; Gmelin’s Gesch. der Chemie, passim ; 
Kopp’s Gesch. der Chemie, passim; Observa- 
tions on Dr. Pearson’s Examination of the Re- 
port, &;c,, by T. Creaser (1803), Royal Society’s 
Catalogue.] P. J. H. 

PEARSON, HUGH NICHOLAS (1776- 
1866), dean of Salisbury, only son of Hugh 
Pearson, was born at Lymin ton, Hamp- 
shire, in 1776, and matricula-;ed from St. 
John’s College, Oxford, on 16 July 1796, 
He graduated B.A. in 1800, M.A. m 1803, 
and D.D. as ‘grand compounder’ in 1821. 
He gained in 1807 the prize of 600/. offered 
by Claudius Buchanan [q. v.] for the best 
essay on missions in Asia, and printed his 
work in the following year at the university 
press under the title ‘ A DiBsertation on tl e 
, Propagation of Christianity in Asia,’ Oxford, 
4to. The interest thus aroused in Christijin 
missionary enterprise in Asia prompted him 
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to undertake in 1817 his * Memoirs of the Life ' 
and Writings of the Rev. Claudius Buchanan’ 
(2 vols. Oxford, 8vo ; another edition, Phila- 
delphia), which he d^cated to W iRiam Wil- 
berforce; and in 1834 a biography of greater 
interest, namely, * Memoirs of the Life and 
Correspondence of the Rev. Christian Frede- 
rick Swartz, to which is prefixed a Sketch of 
the History of Christianity in India.’ This 
reached a third edition in 1839, and was 
translated into German by C. P. Blumhardt, 
Basel, 1846. Pearson was in 1822 appointed i 
■vicar of St. Helen’s, Abingdon, with Radley 
and Bravton chapelries, and in 1823 he was 
preferred to the deanery of Salisbury and 
made a domestic chaplain to George IV. He 
resigned his deanery in 1846, and died at Son- 
ning in Berkshire on 17 Nov. 1856. Dur- 
ing the last years of his life he resided mEunly 
■with his fourth son, Hugh [see below]. 

The dean’s eldest son, Oha-Eles BucHAiojr 
Peajkso2T (1807-1881), bom in 1807 at Elm- 
don, Warwickshire, graduatedB.A. from Oriel 
College, Oxford, with a second class in Uteres 
humanicres in 1828. He took orders in 1830, 
and, in November 1838, exchanged to the 
rectory of Knebworth, Hertfordshire, where 
he became intimate with the first Lord Lytton. 
Besides a paper on * Hymns and Hymn- 
■writers,’ contributed to ‘ Oxford Essays for 
1858,’ and * Latin Translations of English 
Hymns’ (1862), he published ^Sequences 
from the Sarum Missal, with English Trans- 
lations ’ (London, 1871), and * A Lost Chap- 
ter in the History of Bath’ (Bath, 1877). 
His translations and paraphrases of hymns, 
based upon the best Latin models, axe com- 
mended by Dr. Julian for their gracefulness. 
He died at Bath on 7 Jan. 1881 (Mozlet, 
Meminiscemxs, L 168 ; TimeSf 10 Jan. 1881 ; 
Owardian^ 12 Jan. 1^1). 

The dean’s second son, William Henley 
Pearson (1813-1883), assumed in 1865 the 
additional name of Jervis [see Jebvis, Wil- 
liam Hbklet Pbaesoit-]. Another son, 
Henry Hugo, who changed his surname to 
Pierson, is alk) separately noticed. 

The dean’s fourth son, Hxtsh Pbaesojt 
(1817-1882), canon of Windsor, bom on 
25 June 1817, graduated M.A. feom BaHiol 
College, Oxford, in 1841, and was in the 
^me yeax appointed vicar of Sonning in 
Berkshire, a preferment which he held until 
his death- He "was rural dean of Henley- 
on-Thames from 1864 to 1874, and of Son- 
ningfrom 1874 to 1876; he was appointed 
chaulain to the bishop of Manchester in 
• 1873, was created a canon of Windsor in 
1^6, and, upon Dean Stanley’s death in 
1881, succeeded him in the post of deputy- 
clerk the cloeet to the queen. By nature 


excessively retmng, and undogmaric to the 
extreme limits of latitudinarianism, Canon 
Pearson was a notable figure within the 
church ; while, outside it, his character en- 
deared him to people of every rank in life. 
He was an excellent preacher, but would not 
allow Ms sermons to be print^; and though 
he had an extraordinaiy knowledge of lite- 
rature, he never dreamed for a moment of 
becoming an author. JBG.S friendships 
persons of eminence were many and sincere, 
but the attachment of his life was that to 
Dean Stanley, with whom hisfriendsMp com- 
menced from the days that they were under- 
graduates together in 1836. He frequently 
accompanied Stanley abroad, and was with 
him in Italy just fiefore his marriage and 
' his decision to accept the deanery of West- 
minster in 1863 ; he was present at Stanley’s 
deathbed on 18 July 1881. He declined an 
invitation to succe^ Stanley in tbe deanery 
at Westminster, on tbeground that he wished 
■ to remain what he had always been — a pri- 
vate person. He died, unmarried, on 13 April 
1882, and at his funeral in Sonning church, 
on 18 April, Lord-chief-justice &leridge, 
Matthew Arnold, Benjamin Jowett, John 
Walter, and Professor Goldwin Smith were 
among tbe principal mourners. A memorial 
was erected in inning churcb, which had 
been finely restored through his instrumen- 
tality {Times, 15 and 19 April and 25 May 
1882; 20 April 1882 ; PEOTHEBO, 

Life of Stanley, i, 218, 280, 301, 309, 422, 
500, ii. 45, 133, 137, 145,332, 467, 571). 

[Jones’s Fasti Ecclesiae Sarisberiensis, p. 325; 
Foster’s Alumni Oxon. 1715-1886; Gent. Mag. 
1856, ii. 775; Animal Register, 1856 p. 272 
(the name is here given *Pearsnn’), 1882 p. 
129 ; Darling’s Encycl. Bibl. ; Times, 24 Nov* 
1856; Salisbury and Wincheste Jcaimal, 22 Nov. 
1856 ; Brit. Mus. Cat.] T. S* 

PEARSON, JAMES (S, 1805), glass- 
painter, was a native Dublin, but was 
trained as an artist in Bristol He bad a 
lar^ piaerice as a glass-painter, and intro- 
duced some improvements into Rie colourin 
ofglass. Pearson <scecuted on gla^ in 1776, 
* eSrist and tbe Four Evangelists ’ for Brase- 
nose Oolite, Oxfi^d, and * The Brazen Ser- 
nent,’ from tbe designs of J. H. Mortimer, 
!LA., for the east window of Salishniy 
Catbedral, inserted at the expense of the 
Earl t>f Radnor. He was assist^ in his work 
by his wife, Eolotoioh Maboabsx Pbabsok 
(d, 1823), daughter of Samuel Patemon the 
auctioneer, who sold the first colkeetion 
pieces of glass-pamtin|^ brought from abroad, 
and they copied some of the paint- 

ings by the old mast^ such as * The Bmuta- 
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tion’by Carlo Maratti, ‘The Temptation of 
St. Anthony ’ by Teniers, &c., which they 
transferred to glass. A copy of Guido’s ‘ Au- 
rora’ by Mr. and Mrs. Pearson is in the col- 
lection of the Bulie of Norfolk at Arundel 
Castle. A collection of small tainting? on 
glass, executed by Mr. and Mrs. Pearson 
conjointly, was sold by auction in 1797. 
Specimens of Pearson’s work are to be seen 
in the churches of St. Botolph, Aldersgate, 
and St. Giles’s, Cripplegate ; and also in the 
parish churches of Battersea and Wands- 
worth. Pearson died in 1805. Mrs. Pear- 
son executed two sets of copies from Eaphael’s 
cartoons, one purchased sy the Marquis of 
Lansdowne, and the other by Sir Gregory 
Paje-Turner, hart. ' While she was making 
a third copy, a too close application to her 
art brought on an illness of which she died 
on 14 Feb. 1823. Mr. and Mrs. Pearson ex- 
hibited paintings at the Society of Artists’ 
exhibitions in 1775, 1776, and 1777, and 
were then residing in Church Street, St. 
John’s, Westminster. 

[Red'-rave’s Diet, of Artists; Winston’s Me- 
moirs of the Art of Glass-Paintin'' ; Dallaway's 
Anecdotes of the Arts in England ; Smith s Anti- 
quities of Westminster; Notes and Queries, 6th 
ser. xii. 255.] L. C. 

PBABSON, JOHN (1613-1686), bishop 
of Chester, was born at Great Snoring in 
Norfolk on 28 Feb, 1612-13, and was bap- 
tised on 12 March. His father, Robert Pear- 
son, Person, or Pierson, a native of Whin- 
fell, near Kendal, entered at Queens’ Col- 
lege, Cambridge, as a sizar in 1587, and was 
elected fellow in 1592. In 1607 he was 
presented to the rectory of North Creake in 
N’orfolk, and in 1610 to the neighbourin'" rec- 
tory of Great Snoring. Bishop John .^e ;on 
[q. v.~ appointed him archdeacon of SuBolk 
on 6 Cct. 1613. That oflSce he retained till 
his death in 1639, zealously aiding Bishops 
Wren and Montague in their enforcement 
of ecclesiastical order in the diocese. Arch- 
deacon Pearson married Joanna, daughter 
of Richard Vaughan [q. v-], successively 
hishop of Bangor, Chester, and London, by 
whom he had a large family. 

John, the eldest child, seems to have re- 
ceived his early training under his father’s 
eye. In after life he ‘took occasion Tery 
often and publicly to bless God that he 
was bom and bred in a family in which God 
was worshipped daily ’ ( Wiisoir, Parochialid). 
From 1623 till 1631 he was at Eton, Sir 
Henry Wotton qt- v.1 was provost, and John 
Hales (1584-1 6]>6) v.” was one of the 

fellows, and while at Eton Pearson was thus 
to lay the foundation of the erudition 


which distinguished him in an age of great 
scholars. One of his school contemporaries 
alleges that he spent all his money in books, 
and scarcely allowed himself natural rest, so 
intent was he in the acquisition of learning. 
Before he left school he had read many of 
the Greek and Latin fathers, and other books 
outside the ordinary study of schoolboys. 
Pearson’s gratitude to Eton found expression 
in his ‘ Vindicise Ignatianse ’ (cui ego lite- 
rarum primitiaa debeo). 

He was admitted at Queens’ College, 
Cambridge, on 10 June 1631 ; but, within a 
year, in April 1632, he was elected scholar 
of King’s. Here he was made fellow in 
1634, graduated B.A. in 1636, and M.A. in 
1639. In the last year he took holy orders. 

Pearson’s earliest extant literary produc- 
tion are some Latin verses, composed in 
1632, on the king’s recovery from smallpox 
(‘ Anthologia Cantabrigiensis in Exanthe- 
mata Regia ’). A few years later he wrote 
other verses to commemorate the death of 
EdwardKing (1612-1637) [q. v.], theLycidas 
of Milton’s elegy, who was drowned on the 
"Dassage to Ireland on 10 Aug. 1637 (‘ Justa 
Jidovardo King, naufrago ab amicis moeren- 
tibus, amoris et Mvftaf Cantabr.’, 1638, 
p. 14). Pearson’s verses, while displaying 
accurate scholarship, are quite destitute of 
poetic fire. 

In 1640 Pearson paid his firstfruits for 
the prebend of Netherbaven in the cathedral 
of Salisbury, to which he had been collated 
by his father’s friend, Bishop John Davenant 
[q.v.] He theretipon resigned his fellow- 
ship on 2 Aug. 1640, though he continued to 
reside at King’s as a fellow-commoner.^ In 
the same year he was appointed chaplain to 
Lord-keeper Finch [see Finch, Sir John, 
Baron Finch of Fobrwich], but that unfor- 
tunate, statesman weut into exile before the 
end of the year. The loss of his chaplaincy 
was in some degree made up to Pearson by 
his presentation to the rectory of Thorington 
in Suffolk on 27 Oct. 1640. 

In the troubled years which ensued Pear- 
son cannot have resided much at Thorin^- 
ton. He certainly spent a portion of his 
time at Cambridge up to 1643. In that 
year, just before the opening of the "West- 
minster Assembly, he preached a remarkable 
university sermon on ‘The Excellency of 
Forms of Prayer.’ He boldly declared his 
theological and political views, and with 
undisguised passion — from which his other 
published writings are wholly free — ^lament ed 
the risk to which the cherished institutions 
of the church were being subjected^ by men 
who had little regard for learning and 
tradition. 
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Subsequently Pearson joined the last rem- 
nant of Charles Ps party in the west, acting 
as chaplain in 1645 to Goring’s forces at 
Exeter (Sheemajj, Hut. MS. Coll. Jesu, 
Cantabr. p, 407). On the collapse of the 
royal cause he -yithdrew to London, where 
he seems to have remained till the Restora- 
tion, devoting, the greater part of his time to 
his studies. He had lost the revenue of his 
prebend as early as 1642, and had resigned 
or been de'oriv^ of his rectory four years 
later ; but the possession of a small patrimony 
in Norfolk freed him from extreme privations, 
and enabled him to maintain two younger 
brothers at Eton. Moreover, patrons gave 
him pecuniary assistance. He is said to have 
been for a time chaplain to Sir Robert, the 
eldest son of Sir Edward Coke, and subse- 
quently to George, lord Berkeley, and his son 
of the same name and title, afterwards first 
Earl of Berkeley. In 1654 he accented an 
invitation from the inhabitants of ^t. Cle- 
ment’s, Eastcheap, to deliver a weekly ser- 
mon in their parish church. This he appears 
to have regularly continued up to the Re- 
storation, without receiving any pecuniary 
recompense. It was at St. Clement’s that 
he preached in substance the series of dis- 
courses which he published in 1659 under 
the title of ‘ An Exposition of the Creed/ 
a work which is, within its limits, the most 
perfect and complete production of English 
dogmatic theology. Evelvn writes in his 
‘Diary/ 15 AprS 1655; ‘tn the afternoon 
Mr. Pierson (since bishop of Chester) preached 
at East Cheap, but was disturbed by an 
alarm of fire, which about this time was very 
frequent in the city.’ 

While debarred from the full exercise of 
his ministry, Pearson defended the church 
with his pen against both Romanist and 
“ouritan assailants. In a preface to Lord Falk- 
land’s ‘ Infallibility of lue Church of Rome,’ 
he pointed out some singular admissions 
made by Hugh PaulmusCressy[q.v.], arecent 
convert to the Roman catholic communion ; 
and in 1649 he published a short tract, en- 
titled ‘ Christ’s Birth not mistimed/ in refrt- 
tation of an attempt made by some of the 
church’s opponents to throw discredit on the 
calculation by which Christ’s nativity is ob- 
served on 25 Dec. (but cf. Hearse, Collect. 
iii. 443 ; Notes and Queries^ 8th ser. viii. 444). 
He also interested himself in promoting the 
polyglot Bible, which appeared in 1654-7. 
upcer the editorship of Brian Walton [q. v.^ 
(see EvELyK, Diary ^ 22 Nov. 1652). It do^ 
not, however, appear that Pearson had any 
literary share in this undertaking. He only 
gave or obtained for it pecuniary aid. • 
Pearson’s reputation as a scholar was soon 


established, and his commendation was con- 
sidered sufficient evidence of the value of a 
work. Prefaces by him were published with 
Meric Casauhon’s edition of Hierocles, 
Stokes’s ‘ Education of the Minor Pro- 
phets/ and John Hales’s ‘Remains.’ In 
'_657 Pearson, with his friend Peter Gunning 

V.], engaged in a conference with two 
Roman catholics on the question whether 
England or Rome was guilty of schism at 
the Reformation. A garbled account of this 
controversy, under the title of ‘Schism 
Unmaskt/ appeared in the following year. 

After the Restoration, Pearson was col- 
lated by Juxon to the rectory of St. Chris- 
topher-le-Stocks in the city" of London on 
17 Aug. 1660, and in the same month Bi^op 
Wren made him a prebendary of Ely. On 
26 Sept. Brian Duppa, bishop of Winchester, 
conferred upon him the archdeaconry of 
Surrey, which he retained till his death. 
About this time he proceeded to the degree 
of D.D., and was appointed a royal chaplain, 
and on 30 Nov. he received from the patron, 
Bishop Wren, the mastership of Jesus Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

In February 1661 Pearson was one of the 
Lent preachers at court, and three months 
later one of the posers at the annual exami- 
nation of the Westminster scholars (Evelyn, 
Diary y 18 May). In the spring and sum- 
^ mer of this year he took an active part in 
the Savoy conference, where his courtey and 
forbearance won the respect qf bis oppo- 
nents. He was the only champion of episco- 
r)acy whom Baxter notices favourably. ‘ Dr. 
Bierson/ he says, ‘was their true ‘.<^cian 
and disputant. . . . He disputed accurately, 
soberly, and calmly, being but on<» in any 
'oassion, breeding in us a great r^pect for 
jiim, and a persuasion that if he had been 
independent be would have been for peace, 
and that if ali were in his power it would 
have gone welL’ 

Pearson sat in the convocation which met 
in May 1661 , when he waschosen, with John 
Earle, to superintend a verskm into Latin 
of the ameimed Book of Common Prayer; 
he also took part in drawing up the service 
for 29 May, and the prayer for parliament, 
and was one of three to whom the revision 
of all the additions and amendments of the 
prayer-book was committed prior to its 
acceptation by both houses. By order of 
the upper house he prepared in 1664 a Latin 
and Greek grammar to be used in all the 
schools of England. 

Meanwhile, in June 1661, he succeeded 
Gunning as Margaret prof^or of theology 
at Cambridge, and hereupon he resigned his 
sMI at Sa^sbury and ms London li^'ing. 
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As professor he at once delivered an im- 
portant series of lectures * On the Being 
and Attributes of God/ forming the first 
■portion of a scholastic treatise on the chief 
neads of Christian theology. A later course 
of lectures was on the Acts of the Apostles. 

On the appointment of Henry Feme [q.v.] 
to the bisnopric of Chester, Pearson was 
chosen to succeed him as master of Trinity 
College, 14 April 1662. This position, which 
he probably owed to the ciscernment of 
Clarendon, he held for nearly eleven years. 
He proved a popular ruler, and during his 
reign the colie ’e was free from all intestine 
divisions and cisorders, but he probably de- 
ferred too much to the seniors (Jebb, Bentley ^ 
p. 93). He firmly resisted, however, an at- 
tempt of the crown to encroach upon the 
rights of the master and fellows in the exer- 
cise of their patronage. 

In 1667 Pearson was elected a fellow of 
the newly founded Royal Society, though he 
seems to nave shared little in its proceedings. 
In the same year he pronounced a noble 
oration at the funeral of his friend and patron 
Bishop "Wren. 

During his stay at Trinity, Pearson made 
several important contributions to learning. 
In 1664 he wrote a preface to Manages 
edition of ^ Diogenes Laertius,’ and in the 
following year he prefixed a critical essay to 
a Cambridge edition of the ^ Septuagint.’ 
But the great wqrk which emp-oyed his 
learned leisure was his * Vindicise Epistola- 
rum S. Ignatii,’ on which, with his ‘ Expo- 
sition of the Creed,’ his reputation mainly 
rests. This profoundly learned work ap- 
peared in ] 672, the last year of his residence 
at Cambridge. 

Early in the following year (9 Feb. 1673) 
Pearson was consecrated bishop of Chester, 
in the place of John Wilkins [c.v.] His 
elevation to the episcopate had been long 
delayed by the influence of the Cabal ministry ; 
but Archbishop Sheldon at length succeeded 
in hrin ing about the well-earned promo- 
tion, Pearson took little or no part in state 
afiairs, and seems to have resided seldom in 
London, spending most of his time in his 
diocese, either at Chester or Wigan, the 
rectory of which town he held in comment 
dam. He occasionally preached at White- 
hall, but there is only one of his sermons 
extant preached after he became a bishop. 
Burnet asserts that * he was not active in 
his diocese, but too remiss and easy in his 
episcopal fimetions ; and was a much better 
divine than bishop.’ This charge is not home 
out by facts.^ The acb-books of the diocese 
prove his painstaJdng care, and he was cei> 
tainly wise in the cnoioe of those he pre- 


ferred. The testimony of Laurence Echard 
that ‘ he filled the bishopric of Chester with 
great honour and reputation,’ is probaWy 
entirely true. During his episcopate he con- 
tinued to employ the hours spared from 
public duties in the service of sacred learn- 
ing. The fruit of those labours was dis- 
played in the ‘ Annales Cyprianici,’ prefixed 
to Bishop Fell’s edition of St. Cyprian, which 
appeared in 1682, and in two dissertations 
on the ‘ Succession and Times of the first 
Bishops of Rome,’ which were not published 
till after his death. 

Pearson died at Chester on 16 July 1686. 
The common report that he was disqualified 
from all public service by his infirmities, and 
especially by a total loss of memory, for 
some years before his death is gi-oundless. 
He held an ordination service so late as 
21 Dec. 1684, and six months later he added 
to his will a codicil which showed him in 
full possession of his mental faculties. In 
the last year of his life he certainly suffered 
from decay of mind as well as body ; and 
Henry Dodwell has left an affecting account 
of the great scholar, led by his nurse, stretch- 
in ; his hands to his books, and crying * 0 sad, 
whose books are all these ! ’ (Bestbges, Re - 
stitutay i. 63). 

The bishop’s body was laid in his cathe- 
dral at the east end of the choir, but no 
monument was raised to his memory till 
1860, when a stately tomb, designed by Sir 
A. Blomfield, was placed in the north tran- 
sept, at the expense of admirers of Pearson 
both in Great Britain and America (How- 
sour, BLandhook to Chester Cctthsdral), 

It seems all but certain that Pearson died 
unmarried. The only reference to a wife 
occurs in ^ a reported conversation with a 
nonagenarian fellow of Trinity, in which 
either the old man’s memory or the re- 
porter’s statement appears to nave been at 
:ault. 

Pearson was a man of spotless life and of 
an excellent temper. His equanimity per- 
plexed his nonconformist opponents. This 
absence of passion, while it proved a most 
valuable quality in controversy, rendered 
him * more instructive than affective ’ as a 
preacher. Pearson strongly supported the 
!jlestoration settlement of the church, and 
would jive no support to any schemes of 
comprehension which did not insist on uni- 
fonsity. 

Among Englishmen of the seventeenth 
century, Pearson was probably the ablest 
scholar and systematic theologian. Burnet 
pronounces him * in all respects the greatest 
divine of the age,’ Manage ^ le plus savant 
des Anglais/ and Bentley writes of ^ the 
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most excellent Bishop Pearson, the very 
dust of whose writings is gold ’ (IHs&eHa^ 
tion cn Pkalaris, pp. 424-5, ed. 1699)* ^ Pro- 
bably no other Englishman,’ says Archdea- 
con Cheetham, ‘ few of any nation, had the 
same accurate knowledge of antiquity which 
Pearson possessed, and the same power of 
usin * it with s kill and judgment. If he had 
not been a theologian, he might have been 
known simply as the best English scholar be- 
fore Bentley ; he was a theologian, but he was 
none the less a great scholar. ... No Eng- 
lish theologian has less claim to originality or 
imagination ; he proceeds always upon autho- 
rities, and his distinctive skill is m the dis- 
crimination and use of authorities/ 

The ‘ I^osition of the Creed,’ on which 
Pearson’s reputation still mainly rests, has 
long been a standard book inEnglish divinity. 
It has won the highest praise, not only h:om 
Anglican theologians, but from such men as 
Dr. Johnson, lean Milman^ and Hallam. 
The last-mentioned writer says; ^ It expands 
beyond the literal ourport of the Creed 
itself to most articles of orthodox belief, 
and )s a valuable summary of arguments and 
authorities on that side. The closeness of 
Pearson and his judicious selection of proofs 
distinguish biTn from many, especially the 
earlier, theologians ’ (Idt, Mist. Eur. pt. iv. 
ch. ii.) * Pearson’s preference for the scho- 
lastic method of theology appears in the 
hook ; it is the work of one accustomed to 
vigorous definition and exact deduction, and 
might easily be thrown into a form similar 
to that in which the schoolmen have treated 
the same subjects. The style is singularly 
unambitious, and seems to aim at nothmg 
beyond the careful and accurate statement 
of propositions and arguments.’ The notes 
to the ‘ Exposition * — a rich mine of patristic 
and general learning — are at least as re- 
markable as the text, and form a complete 
catena of the best authoriti^ upon doctrinal 
points. 

The first edition of the hook (which is 
dedicated to the parishioners of St. Cle- 
ment’s, Eastcheap) appear^ in quarto in 
1659 ; all the su Dsequent editions down to 
1723 were folios. The latest in which the 
author made any alterations was the third, 
1669. The famous ninth edition, *by W. 
Bowyer ’ the elder, appeared in 1710. The 
earliest octavo eition was published at 
Oxford in 1797. Numerous editions of the 
work have appeared in the present century 
under the editorship of W. S. Dobson, E. 
Burton, Temple ChevaJlier, J, Nichols, and 
E. Walford ; the latest and best is Chevai- 
lier^s, revised by B. Sinker, Cambridge, 1882. 
Numerous abridgments have been made, the 


best known being those of Basil Kennett, 
Charles Burney, and C. Bradley. There are 
also several analyses, that by William H. 
MiU (London, 1843) being a masterly per- 
formance. The ^ Exposition’ has been trans- 
lated into* many languages; a Latin ver- 
sion, by S. J. Arnold, appeared as early as 
1691. 

The other great work of Pearson, the 
‘ Yindiciffi Epistolarum S. Ignatii,’ was an 
elaborate answer to Bailie’s attack on the 
authenticity of the letters ascribed to Igna- 
tius of Antioch. It was probably Pearson’s 
veneration for episcopacy which induced him 
to undertake this work. The letters every- 
where recognised it as an institution essen- 
tial to the completeness of a church, and, if 
their early date could be proved, the oppo- 
nents of episcopacy recognised the untenable- 
ness of their position. Daill5 therefore 
sought to show that all the so-called Igna- 
tiau writings were not much earlier than 
Constantine. On this point Pearson gained 
an easy victory over him, and went a great 
way in proving the authorship of the letters. 

‘ It was incomparably the most valuable con- 
tribution to tSe subject which had hitherto 
appeared, with the exception of IJssher’s 
work. Pearson’s learning, critical ability, 
clearness of statement, and moderation of 
tone, nowhere appear to greater advantage 
than in this work. If here and there an 
argument is ovexstramed, this was the almost 
inevitable consequence of the writei^s position 
as the champion of a cause which had been 
recklessly and violently assailed on all sides. 

. . . Compared with Baill6’s attack, Pearson’s 
reply was as light to darkness’ (Liohtiuot, 
Apostdic Fathers^ pt. ii. voL L p. 333). Till 
the discovery of Cureton’s 'Syrian Becen- 
sion of the Epistles,’ in 1845, Pearson was 
considered to have practically settled the 
question of their genuineness. Cureton’s 
discovery reopened the dispute, and for a 
, while three only of the seven letters de- 
fended by Pearson were allowed to be of 
Ignatian origin. Tke rec^t labours of Zabn 
and Lightfoot have^ however, vinditatled the 
authenticity of the suspect^ letters, and 
Pearson’s position is therefore once more 
generally accepted by scholars. ^ 

The first edition the 'Vindicise’ ap- 
peared in 1672, later editions in 1^8 and 
■'.724. The work was included in the Anglo- 
Catholic Library, edited by Archdeacon 
Churton. 

The following is a list of Pearsmi’s minor 
works: 1. ‘A Sermon pimched b^re the 
. University of GamlnridgeatSt.Mary’s on St. 
Luke xi. 2, A..D, 1643/ This sermon is said 
. to have b^ first printed in 1644, 4to, but 
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no cop 7 of this edition is known to exist. 
It- was, however, published in 1711 in 8vo, 
with, the statement that it had never before 
been printed. 2 . 'Christas Birth not mis- 
timed ; or a clear refutation of a resolution 
to a question about the time of Christ’s 
is[ativity by E. S., pretending to evidence by 
Scripture that lesvs Christ was not born in 
December,’ London, 1649. 3. Preface to Lord 
Viscount Falkland’s ‘ Discourse on the Infal- 
libility of the Church of Pome.’ This preface 
appears to have been first prefixed to a Lon- 
don edition of the treatise, published^ in 
1647. Subsequent editions were issued in 
1651 and 166C. The attack on De Cressy’s 
views elicited from him a new edition of 
his * Exomologesis,’ with a long appendix, 
‘wherein certain misconstructions of the 
book by J. P. are cleared,’ &:c., 1653, 12mo. 
4. ‘ Prolegomena in Hieroclem,’ first printed 
at London 1655 as a preface to Meric Casau- 
bon’s edition of the * Opuscula of Hierocles.’ 
They were reprinted with an edition in 8vo, 
1673 ; and again by Needham in his edition 
of 1709. Pearson’s essay is a singular proof 
of the many stran -e untrodden paths of 
learning which he nad explored, and with 
much curious illustrative criticism combines 
some notice of the last efforts of G-entile 
philosophy againt Christianity. 5. ‘Papers 
m Schism unmasked; or a late conference 
between Mr. Peter Gunning and Mr. John 
Pierson, Ministers, on the one yart, and two 
Disputants of the Roman Profession on the 
other ; wherein is defined both what Schism 
is and to whom it belongs,’ Paris, 1658, 
12mo. There are some tokens of the hand 
of Pearson in this work, particularly in a 
vindication of the character of Firmilian; 
but the argument on the Anglican side was 
mainly sustained by Gunning. 6. ‘The 
Patriarchal Funeral ; a sermon on the death 
of George, Lord Berkeley,’ London, 1658. 
This was preached in Lord Berkeley’s private 
chapel. 7. Preface to the ‘ Expl ication of the 
Minor Prophets ’ of Dr. David Stokes [q. v.], 
1659. 8. Preface to the ‘ Golden Remains 
of the ever memorable Mr. John Hales of 
Eton College,’ London, 1659 ; 2nd edit. 
1673; 3rd edit. 1688. 9. ‘No Necessity of 
Reformation of the Publick Doctrine of the 
Church of England,’ London, 1660. 10. ‘ An 
Answer to Dr. Burges his Word, by way 
of Postscript, in vindication of No Necessity 
of Reformation of the Public Doctrine of 
the Church of England,’ London, 1660. 
These tracts, written by Pearson, in contro- 
versy with Ifr. Cornelius Burges, tinder all 
^he provocations which the miaracter and 
style of his opponent could occasion, are , a 
Bmdel for Christian controversy, 1 1. ‘ Prse- 


fatio ad Criticos Sacros,’ 9 vols. Loudon, 
1660. The ‘ Critici Sacri ’ was an under- 
taking of some of the deprived clergy, and 
embraced a commentary on holy scrip- 
ture. The selection of commentators and 
the collection of tracts in the last two 
volumes were probably the work of Pearson, 
who also contributed the preface. 12. * De- 
dicatio et Proefatio ad Diogenem Laertium 
Menagii,’ London, 1664. An En lish edi- 
tion of the author, as published ly Gilles 
Manage, was ^receded by a short dedication ' 
to Charles IZ, and a preface by Pearson. 
13. ‘Prsefatio Parsenetica ad Vetus Testa- 
mentum Grfecum ex Versione LXX inter- 
pretum,’ Cambridge, 1665. This essay is 
mainly a defence of the old translators 
against some censures of St. Jerome ; it was 
Reprinted by Grabe with bis LXX. 14. ‘ Ora- 
tio ad Exsequias Matthsei Wrenn, Eoisc. 
Eliensis,’ 1667. 15. ‘ Promiscuous Ordina- 

tions are destructive to the Honour and 
Safety of the Church of England, if they 
should be allowed in it. Written in a Let- 
ter to a Person of Quality,’ 1668. 16. ‘Lec- 
tiones de Deo et Attribiitis,’ about 1661. 
These were some of Pearson’s professorial 
lectures, which were first printed in Chur- 
ton’s edition of the ‘Minor Theological 
Works.’ 17. ‘ Orationes in Comitiis Canta- 
brigiens. 1661-71.’ Seven orations first 
printed by Churton. 18. ‘Conciones ad 
Cllerum sex, eodem decennio habitseZ First 
printed by Churton. 19. ‘ Determinationea 
Theologicae Sex.’ First printed by Churton. 
20. ‘A Sermon [on Ps. cxi. 4^ preached 
Nov. 5, 1673, at the Abbey Church m West- 
minster,’ London, 167,3. 21. ‘Annales Cy- 
prianici.’ In 1682 Bishop Fell brought out 
an excellent edition of ‘ St. Cyprian,’ to 
which Pearson prefixed the ‘ Annales/ which 
display his usual untiring research, sifting 
of historical testimonies, and well-weighed 
decision of disputed points. Schonemann 
published an abridgment of the ‘ Annales ’ 
in 1792, declaring that ‘they have ever been 
and ever will be esteemed among the learned 
as of the highest value.’ 22. ‘Annales 
' Paulini.’ 23. ‘ Lectiones in Acta Apostolo- 
rum.’ 24. ‘ Dissertationes de Serie et Suc- 
cessione Primorum Romse Episcoporum.’ 
These three works were edited 3y Dodwell, 
and included in Pearson’s ‘ Posthumous 
Works/ 1688. The ‘Annals of St. Paul’ 
were translated into English by J. M. Wil- 
liams in 1826, and again, together with the 
‘Lectures oh the Acts/ by J. B. Crowfoot in 
1851. 25. ‘Various Letters, Epistolae La- 
tin®, Fragments,’ &:c., collected dv Churton 
in Pearson’s ‘ Minor Theological Works/ Ox- 
ford^ 1844. 26. ^Adversaria Ilesychiana/ 
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2 vols. Oxford, 1844. Under this title Pear- 
son’s ‘Notes on Hesychins ’ were edited by 
Dean Gaisford. Alberti had previously tried 
to get them (FahHeii Vita, p. 215). There 
is a copy of Hesychius’s lexicon in the 
cathedral library at Chester, on the title- 
page of which Pearson has written : ‘ Hesy- 
chium integrum prime perlegi mdclv. 
Oct. XV — Iterum hdclxvii. iLart. xxn 
(Burgon, Twelve Good Men, ii. 277-8). 
27. ‘Notes on St. Ignatius,’ published in 
Smith’s edition, Oxford, 1709. 28. ‘ Notes on 
St. Justin,’ published by Thirlby in his edi- 
tion, London, 1722. 29. ‘ Notes on JBschy- 
lus,’ Bibl. Bodl. Rawl. MS. 193. On Pear- 
son’s ‘ Emendations on j-Eschylus,’ see Butler* s 
‘ jfEschylus,’ voL iv. (4to edit.), pp. xx, xxi. 
30. ‘Marginalia,’ fix>m certain of Pearson’s 
books preserved in Trinity College Library, 
■published by Dr. Hort in the ‘ Journal of 
Classical and Sacred Philology,’ i. 98 £f. 
399 ff. 


book to Chi-ster CatheJrrtl ; Baxter’s Life and 
Times; Bishop Lightioot’s Ignatius; Wake on 
Convocations; Brydges’s Restituta; Boswells 
Johnson; Nelson’s Life of Bull; Bentley’s 
Works; Life of J. Milles; Birch’s Hist. Royal 
Society; Blomefi eld’s Norfolk ; I^Nere's FhsU; 
Wills and Administrations in P G. C, ; Bishop’s 
Certificates in dioc. Norwich ; First Fruits Com- 
position Books ; Graduati Cantabrigienses ; No. 1 3 
Publications of Gambr. Antiq. ISoc. ; Wood’s 
Athenae ; the ‘ Old Parchment Register,* Queens’ 
College, Cambridge.] F. S. 

PEAHSON, JOHN (1758-1826), surgeon, 
son of John Pearson of Coney Street, Ifork, 
was bom there on 3 Jan. 1758. He was ap- 
prenticed, at the age of sixteen, to a surgeon in 
Morpeth, whence he removed, in June 1777, to 
Leeds. There he lived for three years, under 
the roof of William Hey (1736-1819) [q.v.l, 
the great surgeon to the Leeds General In- 
firmary, whose biography he afterwards wrote. 
He came to London in 1780, and entered as 


Among the works of Pearson which have 
been lost are a sermon preached at the funeral ^ 
of the poet John Cleveland Jq. v.], and 
one mentioned by Evelyn on Hebrews ix. 
34; ‘Irectiones theologicae quamplures — 
Adversaria Sacra ; ’ ‘ Vita S. Justini ; ’ ‘ Epi- 
stolfe ad Vir. Rev. Geo. Bull ; ’ ‘Liber Gram- 
inaticalis.’ 

The whole of Pearson’s theolopcal works, 
with the exception of the ‘ Exposition*of the 
Greed ’and the ‘ Annales Cyprianici,’ were 
collected and admirably edited by Arch- 
deacon Churton in 1844. 

There is an original portrait of Pearson in 
the hall of Trinity College, Cambric^, which 
has been engraved for Ghurton’s work. In 
the older folio editions of the ‘ Exposition 
of the Creed ’ there is an engraving from a 
-portrait, by W. Sonman, representing the 
bishop with a lean, attenuated face. The 
sixth and later editions contain a well-exe- 
cuted engraving fi:om a drawing by Loggan, 
taken when Pearson was in his seventieth 
year ; here he appears * fair and comely.’ 

Pearson bore for his arms : argent, a 
chevron erininois between three leaves vert 
{Blazon of Episcopacy). 

[Life of Pearson, by Archdeacon E. Churton, 
prefixed to the Minor Theological Works, Ox- 
ford, 1844. This is by far the best account of 
the bishop, and is a most j^instaking and accu- 
rate piece of work. * History of the Church and 
Manor of Wi^an,* by G. T. 0. Bridgeman, in 
Publications of Chetham Society; John Pearson, 
by Archdeacon Cheetbam in Masters in English 
Theology, edited by Bishop Bany ; D’Oyly’s 
Life of Archbishop Saneroft ; Walker s Sufierings 
of the Cleigy; Burnet’s History of His Own 
Times; Evelyn’s Diary; Dean Howson’s Hand- 


a student at St. George’s Hosmtal, to work 
under John Hunter (1728-17£3) [q.v.] He 
appears to have been granted the diploma 
of the Surgeons’ Companv on 4 Oct* 1781, 
when he was found qualified to act as sur- 
geon to a regiment. In the same year he 
became house surgeon to the Lock Hospital 
at so critical a period of its fortunes that in 
1782 he was appointed surgeon there, a post 
he held until lfl8. He was also made sur- 
geon, about this time, to the public dispen- 
sary, then newly founded, in Carey Street, 
an office which he resigned in 1809. He was 
elected a fellow of the Royal Society on 
24 March 1803, and he afterwards became a 
fellow of the Linnean Society. In 1820 he 
was made an honorary member of the Royal 
College of Surgeons of Ireland, and he a'so 
became a member of the Royal Medical So- 
ciety of Edinburgh. In 17& he was living 
in Air Street, but he afterwards moved into 
Golden Square. He died on 12 May 1826. 
He married Sarah, daugbt^ and hmress of 
Robert Norman of Lewisham. His son John 
Norman is se^^rately noticed. 

Pearson uppers to have been a careful 
surgeon, witb a strong scienrific bias. His 
writings, however, are neither numerous nor 
important. His chief works are: 1. ‘Prin- 
ciples of Surgery,’ pt. i. 1788, 8vo (the second 
■oart was never published) ; a new edition, 
1808. The principles are drawn up in a con- 
cise and aphoristical fonn for the use of 
students attendin ■ Pearson’s lectures on 
sm^ery. 2. ‘ A pjain and rational Account 
of the Nature ... of Animal Magnetism,’ 
1790, 8vo. S. ‘ Practical Observations on 
Cancerous Complaints,’ London, 1793, 8voi. 

' 4. ‘ Observations on the Effects of Various 
i 
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Articles of the Materia Medica in the Cure 
of Lues Venerea/ London, 1800, 8 ^ 0 ; 2nd 
edit. 1807, 8 vo. 5. ‘ Some Account of the 
Two Mummies of the Egyptian Ibis/ ^Philo- 
sophical Transactions/ 1805, pt. i. p. 264, and 
elates. 6 . ^ Life of William Hey/ London, 
1822, 2 vols. 8 vo ; 2nd edit. 1823. 

[Lend. Med. and Phys. Journ. 1826, Ivi. 51.1 

PA. P. 

^ PEAHSOM, Sib JOHN (1819-1886), 
judge, bom on 5 Aug. 1819, was son of 
John Norman Pearson [q[. v.], and elder bro- 
ther of Charles Henry Pearson [q. v.] He gra- 
duated B. A. at Gonville and Caius CoUe ;e, 
Cambrid 'e, on 24 Feb. 1841, and proceeded 
M- A. on - J uly 1844, having been called to the 
bar at Lincoln’s Inn on 11 June the same year. 
A sound and painstaking lawyer, but with- 
out influential connections or conspicuous 
brilliance, Pearson rose slowly at the chancery 
bar, and did not take silk until 1866 (13 Dec.) 
In the folio win, ; year he was elected a bencher 
of his inn, of which he was treasurer in 1884- 
1885, In 1882, on the retirement of Vice- 
chancellor Hall, Pearson was appointed on 
24 Oct. to succeed him, but without the title 
of vice-chancellor, and on 30 Nov. following 
was knighted at Windsor. He died at his 
residence, 75 Onslow Square, South Ken- 
sington, after a painful illness of some weeks’ 
duration, on p May 1886. His remains 
were interred in Brompton cemetery. 

During his brief judicial career Pearson 
proved himself an eminently conmetent/udge. 
I^s decisions on the Settled Land Act of 
1882 did much to determine the construction 
of that important statute; nor did he show 
less ability in dealing with patent cases and 
company law. Pearson was for some time a 
member of both the councils of legal educa- 
tion and law reporting. 

Pearson married, on 21 Dec. 1864, Charlotte. 
Augusta, daughter of William Short, rector 
of St. Gieorge’s, Bloomsbury, who survived 
him. 

^ [Foster’s Men at the Bar and Index Ecele- 
siasticus; Grad. Cant.; Times, 14 May 1886; 
Ann. Beg. 1886, obituary; Law Times, Law 
Joum. and Solicitors’ Joum. 22 May 1886; 
Haydn’s Book of Dignities.] J. M. B. 

PEARSON, JOHN NORMAN (1787- 
1866), divine, son of John Pearson (1758- 
1826) bom 7 Dec. 1787, was edu- 
cated at j.rinity College, Cambridge, where he 
gained the Hulsean prize in 1807. He then 
took orders, and acted as chaplain to the Mar- 
quis of W ellesley unti I the Church Missionary 
Society appointed him, in 1826, the first prin- 
dpal of its newly founded missionary colleo-e 

all Islrngtcm. In 1839be was appointed 


of Holy Trinity Church, Tunbridge Wells ' 
a position which he resigned in 1853. He 
afterwards lived in retirement, doing occa- 
sional duty for the surrounding clergy, at 
Bower Hall, near Steeple Bumpstead in 
Essex, until his death in October 1865. He 
married Harriet, daughter of Richard Puller 

of London and sister of Sir Christopher Puller . 

by whom he had a numerous family. His sons 
Sir John and Charles Henry are* separately 
noticed. ^ 

There is a three-quarter length portrait of 
Pearson in oils, dated 1843, but unsigned, in 
the hall of the Missionary College in Upper 
Street, Islington. 

Pearson’s works are: 1 . 'A Critical Essay 
on the Ninth Book of Warhurton’s Divine Le- 
gation of Moses,’ Cambridge, 1808. 2 . ‘ Christ 
Crucified ; or some Remarkable Passages of 
the Sufferings of Our Lord Jesus Christ, de- 
votionally and practically considered,’ Lon- 
don, 1826, 12 mo. 3. ^ Life of Archbishop 
Leighton/ prefixed to an edition of his 
•‘Works’ in 1829. 4. ‘The Candle of the 
Lord uncovered ; or the Bible rescued from 
Papal Thraldom by the Reformation,’ Lon- 
don, 183o, 8 vo. 6 . ‘The Faith and Patience 
of the Saints exhibited in the Narrative of 
the Sufferings and the Death . . . of I. Le- 
fevere;’ a new translation, 1839, 12mo, 

6 . ‘ Psalms and Hymns chiefly desi-ned 
for Public Worahh,’ London, 1840, lij-mo. 

7, ‘The Days in Paradise,’ London, 1854, 
12mo. He also published several volumes 
of sermons. 

[Obituary notice in G-ent. Mag. 1865, ii.792.] 

P’A. P. 

PEARSON, SiB RICHARD (1731- 
1806), captain in tbe navy, was born at Lan- 
ton Hall, near Appleby in Westmoreland, 
in March 1731. Entering the navy in 1745 
on board the Dover, he joined in t.ie Medi- 
terranean the Seaford, commanded by his 
kinsman, Captain Wilson. In her he re- 
mained for three years, and in 1749 joined 
the Amazon, with Captain Arthur Gardiner 
[q. V.] In 1750, seeing little prospect of ad- 
vancement in the navy, he took service under 
the East India Company ; hut returned to 
the navy when war was imminent in 1755, 
•oassed his examination on 5 Nov., and on 
_6 Dec. was promoted to be fourth lieutenant 
of the Elizabeth, which during 1766 was 
commanded by Captain John Montagu, and 
attached to the fleet employed on the coast 
of France and in the Bay of Biscay. In 
1757 Montagu was superseded by Charles 
Steevens [q. v.1, who took the Elizabeth out 
to the East Indies ; and in her Pearson was 
present in the actions of 29 April and 3 Aug.' 
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1758 and of 10 Sept. 1759. In one of these 
lie was severely wounded. He was after- 
wards first lieutenant of the Isorfolk with 
Steevens and Kempenfelt, and was actually 
in command during a violent hurricane on 
1 Jan. 1761, owing to Kempenfelt’s being 
disabled by an accident. It is said that 
Steevens was so well satisfied with his con- 
duct on this occasion that he promised him 
the first vacancy, and that his commission 
to command the Tiger, a 60-gun ship, was 
actually made out ; but that it never took 
effect, as Steevens died before it was signed. 
At the reduction of Manila in 1762 Pearson 
was first lieutenant of the Ijennox, and 
afterwards returned to England in the Sea- 
horse. 

In 1769 he went out to Jamaica as first 
lieutenant of the Dunkirk with Commodore 
Arthur Forrest [q. v.], who had promised 
him the first vacancy. Forrest, however, 
died before a vacancy occurred; and, though 
Captain Stirling, who was left senior officer 
at Jamaica, gave him in August 1770 an 
acting order to command the Phoenix, it was 
disallowed by Captain Robert Carkett [q. v.^, 
on whom the command properly devolved. 
The admiralty, however, took a favourable 
view of Pearson^s claims, and promoted him 
on 29 Oct. 1770 to command the Druid sloop. 
In January 1773 he was appointed to the 
Speedwell ; and on 25 J une, being at Spit- 
head when the king reviewed the fleet, was 
specially advanced to post rank. In 1776 
he was appointed to the Garland, in which 
he went out to Quebec in charge of convoy, 
and for the next two years was detained for 
service in the St. Lawrence. 

In March 1778 he was appointed to com- 
mand the 44-gun ship Serapis ; and in the 
autumn of 1779, having b^n sent to the 
Baltic with convoy, was returning in com- 
pany with the Countess of Scarborough, a 
hired ship, and the trade from the Baltic, 
when, off Flamborough Head, on the even- 
ing of 23 Sept., he met the little squadron 
commanded by John Paul Jones [q. v.] The 
Pallas, one of Jones’s squadron, engaged and 
captured the Countess of Scarborough, while 
Jones’s own ship, the Bou-homme Richard, 
grappled with the Serapis, and between the , 
two one of the most obstinate fights on re- ' 
cord took place ; it was ended in favour of the 
Richard by tbe latter s consort the Alliance, a 
36-gun fri 'ate, coming under the stem of the 
Serapis anc.raking her,though the fire was not 
effective, and the officers of the Richard al- 
leged that much of it struck their ship. But 
Pearson felt unable to withstand a second 
enemy, and struck his colours. The Richard 
onthcpointof sinking, anddid.sinkafew 


hours after the Serapis was taken possession 
of. Meantime the convoy had made jood its 
escape; Jones’s cruise was necessarily brought 
to an end; and the defence of the Seraois 
against a nominally superior force won ibr 
Pearson a very general approval When able 
to return to England he was honourably ae- 
quitted by a court-mart ial held on 10 March 
1780 ; he was afterwards presented with the 
freedom of the towns by Hull, Scarborough, 
Lancaster, and Appleby, and by tbe Russia 
Company and tbelfeyal Exchange Assurance 
Company with handsome pieces of plate. H e 
was also knighted. Pearson was an honest, 
brave officer, and no blame was attributable 
to him for bis ill-success ; but, though the 
merchants were satisfied, the defeat was not 
one which should have been officially re- 
warded. J ones’s remark on hearing of the 
honour conferred on him was: ‘Should I 
have the good fortune to fall in with him 
again, 111 make a lord of him.’ In April 
1780 Pearson was appointed to the Alarm, 
He afterwards commanded the Arethusa; 
hut in 1790 was retired to Greenwich Hos- 
pital, where, in 1800, he succeeded Captain 
laoekeras lieutenant-governor. He died there 
in January 1806. He married Margaret, 
daughter of Francis Harrison of Appleby, by 
whom he left issue four sons and two daugh- 
ters. Two engraved portraits of Pearson 
are mentioned by Bromley. 

[Naval Chronicle (with a portrait), xxiv. 353 ; 
List-books and other official documents in the 
PublicRecord Office; Laughton’s Studies in Naval 
History, p. 396 ; Notes and Queries, 8th ser. viii. 
444.] J. K. L. 

PEAHSONT, RICHARD, M.D. (1765- 
1836), physician, was bom in Birmingham 
in 1765. After education at Sutton Cold- 
field grammar school, he b^^n medical 
study under Mr. Tomlinson in Birmingham, 
and, while a student, obtained a gold medal 
from the Royal Humane Society for an 
essay on the means of distinguishing death 
from suspended animation. He proce^ed to 
the university of Edinburgh, where he gra^ 
duated M.D. on 24 June 1786. While a 
student he became, president of the Royal 
Medical Society, as well as of the Natural 
History Society in the univeisity. His in- 
augural dissertation was on scrofula, and was 
published at Edinburgh in 1786, It shows 
more reading than original observation, but 
tbe tendency even at so early a date to make 
clinical experiments with electricity is shown 
by his recommendation of that physical agent 
for the cure of enlarged lymphatic glands 
(DissertatWj p. 38). After graduating he 
travelled in France, (Sfermany, and Italy for 
two years with Thomas Knox, lord North- 
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land, and afterwards first earl of Ranfurley. 
On 22 Dec. 1788 lie was admitted a licen- 
tiate of the College of Physicians of London, 
and began practice at Birmingham, where he 
became physician to the General Hospital in 
September 1792. In 1795 he published ^ A 
Short Account of the Nature and Properties 
of different kinds of Airs so far as relates to 
their Medicinal Use, intended as an intro- 
duction to the Pneumatic Way of Treating 
Diseases,’ and in 1798 ^The Arguments in 
Favour of an Inflammatory Diathesis in 
Hydrophobia considered,’ in which he com- 
bats the then prevalent opinion of Dr. John 
Ferriar [q^. v.f of Manchester that general 
inflammation and inflammation of the fauces 
were the chief pathological conditions in 
hydrophobia. 'Pearson expresses the opinion 
that tne case of Dr. Christopher Nugent (d. 
1775) [c. V.] was one of hysteria, and recom- 
mends the omission of bleeding in such cases, 
the administration of wine, and the applica- 
tion of caustics in regions distant from the bite. 
In 1799 he published ‘ Observations on the 
Bilious Fever of 1797, 1798, and 1799,’ and 
in 1801 resigned his hospital appointment 
and settled in London, where he lived in 
Bloomsbury Square. He published in 1803 
‘Observations on the Epidemic Catarrhal 
Fever or Influenza of 18C 3.’ The epidemic 
had begun in London in February, anc thence 
spread all over England j and this work, after 
a brief but lucid statement of the clinical 
features of the disease, discusses its treat- 
ment fully, and concludes with some inte- 
resting letters from practitioners in country 
districts. Pearson describes clearly the ex- 
treme mental depression which has been 
observed in subsec uent epidemics as a fre- 
quent sequel of influenza. An epidemic of 
plague was raging on some of the coasts of 
the Mediterranean in 1804, and he pub- 
lished ‘ Outlines of a Plan calculated to put 
a Stop to the Progress of the Malignant 
Contagion which rages on the Shores of 
the Mediterranean.’ Two treatises on materia 
medica in 1807 were his next “)iihlications : 

* Thesaurus Medicaminum,’ which reached 
a fourth edition in 1810, and ‘A Practical 
Synopsis of the Materia Alimentaria and 
Materia Medica,’ of which a second edition 
appeared in 1808. In 1812 he published 
‘ Account of a‘ Particular Preparation of 
Salted Fish, and in 1813 ‘A Brief Descrip- 
tion of the Plague.’ After this he migrated 
to Reading, thence to Sutton Coldfield, and 
,at last to Birmingham, where he was one of 
the founders of me present medical school. 
In 1835 he published ^ Observations on the 
A4stmn of the Broom Seed in Dropsical Af- 
feetions/ .He also wrote several medical 


articles in Rees’s ‘Encyclopaedia ’ and in the 
‘British Critic,’ and took part in the 
abridgment of the ‘ Philosophical Transac- 
tions.’ He died at Birmingham on 11 Jan. 
1836, and was buried at St. Paul’s Chapel 
there. ^ 

[Munk’s Coll, of Phys. vol. ii. ; works,] 

IS. M. 

PEARSON, THOMAS HOOKE (1806- 
1892), general, was the son of John Pearson, 
advocate-general of India. He was horn in 
June 1806, educated at Eton, and entered the 
army as a cornet in the 11th light dragoons 
on 14 March 1825. In November of that 
year he served at the siege of Bhurtpore 
under Lord Combermere ; and when, owing 
to the scarcity of European infantry, volun- 
teers were called for from the cavalry to 
take part in the assault, he was one of those 
who offered themselves. The arrival of an 
additional infantry regiment made it needless 
to use them, but the cavalry did good ser- 
vice in preventin : the escape of the usurp- 
ing rajah and his zollowers. 

When Lord Amherst, the governor-gene- 
ral, *paid a visit to Run eet Singh, Pearson 
accompanied him as aice-de-camp, and re- 
ceived a sword from the mahara ah for his 
skill in mounting and riding a horse that 
was believed to be unmanageable. He 
obtained a troop in the 10th lancers on 
16 Aug. 1831, and served with that regi- 
ment at the battle of Mabaraj'Dore, where 
Sir Hugh Gough defeated the Mahrattas on 
29 Dec. 1843, and also in the first Sikh war. 
At Aliwal (28 Jan. 1846) he commanded one 
of the squadrons which broke through an 
infantry square. During the latter part 
of that day, and at Sobraon (10 Feb.), he 
was in command of the regiment; he was 
twice mentioned in despatches, and re- 
ceived a brevet majority 19 June 1846. He 
became major in the regiment 23 April 1847 ; 
but he saw no further service in the field, 
and was placed on half-pay 7 April 1848. He 
became lieutenant-general 1 Oct. 1877, and 
was then retired with the honorary rank of 
general. He had been made C.B. 2 June 
1869, and on 4 Feb. 1879 he was given the' 
colonelcy of the 12th lancers. He died 
29 April 1892, leaving four sons and three 
daughters, 

[Records of the 16th Lancers; Despatches 
of LordHardinge, Lord Gough, &c.,‘op. 89, 127; 
Times, 3 May 1892.] j). M. L. 

PEARSON, WILLIAM (1767-1847), 
astronomer, was born at Whitbeck in Cum- 
berland on 23 April 1767. He came of a 
good old yeoman family, and appears to have 
been the second son of William Pearson by 
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liis wife Hannali Ponsoiiby. Educated at 
the grammar school of Hawkshead, near 
^Vindermere, Cumberland, he took orders and 
went to reside at Lincoln. There he con- 
structed a curious astronomical clock and 
an orrery, noticed in Rees’s ‘Cyclopaedia ‘(art. 
‘Orrery^: described in 1797 a new electrical 
machine (XiciiOLSOiT, Journal of Natural 
Philosophy 506) ; and in 1798 an apparatus 
for showing the phenomena of Jupiter’s satel- 
lites {ib. ii- Two papers on the minor 

planet Ceres were dated from Parson’s Green 
in ISO:^ ( ib. i. :^84, ii. 48, new ser.) 

Pearson was one of the ori jinal proprietors 
of the Royal Institution, and finished in 1803 
a planetarium for illustrating Dr. Young’s 
lectures (Rees, Cychpcsdin, art. ‘ Plane- 
tarium ’). On 10 Jan. 1810 he was presented 
to the rectory of Periyale in Middlesex, and 
by Lord-chancellor Eldon, on 15 March 1817, 
to that of South Ealworth in Leicestershire. 
In 1811 he became owner of a large private 
school at Temple Grove, East Sheen, where, 
having established an observatory, he mea- 
siired the diameters of the sun and moon 
during the partial solar eclipse of 7 Sept. 
18^0 with one of Dollond’s divided object- 
glass micrometers {Meinoirs Astronomical 
biociefy, i. 139). 

To his initiative the foundation of the 
Astronomical Society of London was largely 
due. In 1812, and again in 1816, he took 
preliminary steps towards the realisation of 
a design which assumed a definite shape at 
a meering held at the Freemasons’ Tavern r 
on 12 Jan. 1820. Pearson helped to draw up ' 
the rules, and acted as treasurer during the 
first ten years of the society’s existence. In 
1819 he was elected F.R.S., and about the 
same time granted an honorary LL.D. On ^ 
quitting East Sheen in 1821 he erected an 
oliservatory at South Kil worth, first in a wine 
added to tfie rectory, later as a separate build- 
ing. Among the fine instruments collected 
there were a 3-foot altazimuth, ori finally 
constructed by Trou hton for the St. Peters- 
burg Academy of bciences {ib. ii. 261), a 
34-foot achromatic by Talley, a transit by 
Simms, and a clock by Hardy. A piece of 
fiint-glas® by Guinand, nearly seven inches 
across, purchased by him in 1823 for 250^., 
was worked by Tulley into the largest object- 
glass then in England. 

Pearson’s first notable observations at 
South Eilworth were of the oceultations of 
the Pleiades in July and October 1821 (jb. 
p. 289). In 1824 and 1829 appeared the 
two quarto volumes of his ‘ Introduction to 
Practical Astronomy.’ The first was mainly 
composed of tables for facilitating the pro- 
cesses of redaction ; the second gave elabo- 

VOL. xuv. 


rate descriptions of various astronomical in- 
struments, accompanied by engravings of 
them and instructions for their use. For this 
publication, styled by Sir John Herschel 
‘one of the most important and extensive 
works on that subject which has ever issued 
from the press’ (ib, iv. 261), he received, 
on 13 Feb. 1829, the gold medal of the 
Royal Astronomical Society. To that body 
he bequeathed the stock and plates of the 
work. 

In 1830 Pearson was nominated a mem- 
ber of the new board of visitors to the Royal 
Observatorv, and he undertook in the same 
year, assisted by a village mathematician, 
named Ambrose Clarke, the reohservation 
and computation of 520 stars tabulated for 
oceultations in his ‘Practical Astronomy.^ 
The resulting catalogue was presented to the 
Royal Astronomica. Society on 11 June 
1841 {ih, XV. 97 j. On 29 Oct. 1835 he ob- 
served Halley’s comet ; in 1839 he deduced 
from his own determinations a value for the 
obliquity of the ecliptic {ib. ix. 269, xi, 73). 
His death occurred at South Kilworth on 
6 Sept. 1847, and a tablet inscribed to his 
memory in the church perpetuates the re- 
spect earned by his exemplary conduct as a 
c.ergyman and a magistrate. Some improve- 
ments effected by him in Rochon’s doubly 
refracting micrometer {ib. i. 67, 82, 103) were 
claimed by Arago {Annales dc Chhme.i August 
1820) ; but the accusation of plagiarism was 
satisfactorily refuted {Phil. May. Ivi. 401 ). 
Pearson contributed to Rees’s ‘ Cyclopaedia ’ 
sixty-tbree articles on sub’ects connected 
witn practical astronomy. His second wife 
survived him, and he left one daughter by 
his first wife. 

[Memoirs Royal Astr. Society, xvii. 128; 
Proceedings Royal Society, v. 71 2 ; Lonsdale’s 
Worthies of Cumberland-, vi. 147; Gent. Hag. 
1847, pt. ii. p. 661 ; Foster's Index Eceler 
siasficus; AUibone’s Critical Diet, of English 
Literature; PoggendortTs Bio'j^r. Lit, Hanl- 
worterbuch ; Lan filer’s Handbook of Astronomy, 
ii, 831,ed. 1856.] A. H. C. 

PEARSOJST-JEBVIS, WILLIAM! 
HENLEY (1813-1883), ecclesiastical his- 
' torian. [See Jbetis.] 

PEART, CHARLES ifl. 1778-1798), 
sculptor, first appears as an exhibitor at the 
Royal Academy in 1778, sending in that and 
the four following years various models in 
wax. In 1782 he obtained the gold medal 
of the Royal Academy for a group of ‘ Her- 
cules and Omphale,’ In 17^ he exhibited 
a plaster mode, of ‘ Prometheus,’ and in later 
years was largely employed on monuraental 
' work, either in the srjle classical or 
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allegorical friezes, or memorial busts. He 
had a studio in the New (now the Euston) 
Road, in the yicinity of the chief stoneyards 
in that locality. The' date of his death has 
not been ascertained, but he exhibited for 
the last time at the Royal Academy in 1798. 

[Eedgrare’s Diet, of Artists ; Grares’s Diet, of 
Artists, 1760-1880; Royal Academy Cat.] 

L. C. 

PEART, EDWARD (1766 P-1824), 
physician, bom about 1766, was M.D. and a 
corresponding member of the London Medi- 
cal Society. He practised for some time at 
Ehightsbridge, but afterwards removed to 
Butterwiek, near Gainsborough, Lincoln- 
shire, where he wrote on numerous scientific 
topics. He was chiefly known for his works 
on physical and chemical theory, which in- 
volved him, in polemics with the critical ma- 
gazines. Although an acute critic both of 
Priestley and Lavoisier, he failed to grasp the 
distinction made by the latter chemist be- 
tween ponderable matter and caloric, and 
hence his constructive theories, though in- 
genious, were unsound and sterile, and dis- 
credited his criticisms. Peart in his ‘ Amimal 
Heat’ (1788) explained all chemical and 
physical phenomena* by assuming the exis- 
tence of four elements — aether, phloriston, 
the acid principle, and earth. In the follow- 
ing year these were reduced to three, two 
active principles, aether and phlogiston, and 
one fixed. When a fixed particle is sur- 
rounded by an atmosphere of particles of 
aether radiating from it in straight lines, it 
forms an earthy (i.e. alkaline) particle ; a 
phlogiston atmosphere producing an acid 
particle (7%e Elementary JBrincijples of 
Nature^ pp. 24, 285). All actions ‘at a 
distance,' corresponding to the phenomena 
of electricity, magnetism, and gravitation, 
are explained by means of these ‘ atmo- 
spheres.’ The least fantastic of Peart’s books 
are those on physiology and medicine. In 
his ‘Animal Heat’ Peart revives the idea of 
John Mayow [q, v.] that animal combustion 
takes place in the substance of the muscle 
and not in the lun, as Lavoisier thought. 
In the same hook he sees clearly that the 
constant temperature of animals in exercise 
and at rest must be due to a correla- 
tion of various functions, and investigates 
the matter experimentally in a somewhat 
rough way. The formula ‘ excitability of 
the muscular fibres is the great charac- 
teristic of life in animals’ (loc. cit. p. 91) 
is still accepted. In his medical works he 
shows himself untrammelled by the school 
teaching of his day, and his independent ob- 
servation of nature should have exerted a 
useful irifluence on his contemporaries. He 


used simple dru;;s, and ascribed their bene- 
ficial effects to direct action on the materies 
morhi of the disease. Peart declares {On the 
Composition of Water ^ p. 67), ‘I write for 
amusement at my leisure hours,’ and (PAyszo- 
preface, p. xiii) ‘ I have no expectation 
of making converts to my peculiar views.’ 
He seems to have made none. Erom his 
writings, and in spite of his controversies 
Peart appears as a man of kindly though 
erratic tendencies. In his ‘ Physiology ’ (p. 
280) and elsewhere he vigorously protests 
against the unnecessary vivisections of his 
time. 

Peart died at Butterwiek in November 
1824. 

The following is a list of Peart’s works ; 

1. ‘ The Generation of Animal Heat,’ 1788*. 

2. ‘ The Elementary Principles of Nature ’ 

1789. 3. ‘On Electricity,’ 1791. 4. ‘On 

the Properties of Matter, the Principles of 
Chemistry,’ &c., 1792. 6. ‘ On Electric 

Atmospheres [with] a Letter to Mr. Read 
of Knightsbridge,’ 1793. 6. ‘The Anti- 

phlogistic Doctrine . . . critically examined 
. . . [with] Strictures on Dr. Priestley’s 
Experiments on the Generation of Air from 
Water,’ 1796. 7. ‘ On the Composition and 
Properties of Water, with a Review of Mrs, 
Fulhame’s Essay on Combustion,’ 1796. 
8. ‘Physiology,’ 1798. 9. ‘On Malignant 
Scarlet Fever and Sore Throat,’ 1802. 

10. ‘On Erysipelas and Measles,’ 1802. 

11. ‘ On Rheumatism, Inflammation of the 
Eyes,’ &c., 1802. 12. ‘ On Inflammation of 
the Bowels,’ 1802, 18, ‘ On Consumption 
of the Lungs,’ 1803. 

[Gent. Mag. 1824, 5i. 472; Watt’s Bibl. 
Brit.; Monthly Review, 1795, 2ndser. xix. 194; 
Critical Review, 1796, xv. 161; information 
kindly given by Dr. L. Larmuth ; Peart’s works.] 

P. J. H. 

PEASE, EDWARD (1767-1858), rail- 
way projector, born at Darlington on 31 May 
1767, was the eldest son of Joseph Pease and 
his wife Mary Richardson. A brother Joseph 
(1772-184fi) was one of the founders of tne 
Peace Society in 1817, and a supporter of the 
Anti-Slavery Society, for which he wrote 
tracts in 1841 and 1842. Edward was edu- 
cated at Leeds under Joseph Tatham the 
elder, and in his fifteenth year was placed in 
the woollen manufacturing business carried 
on by Hs father at Darlington. About 1817 
he retired from active participation in the 
business. Soon afterwards he became in- 
terested in a scheme for constructing a tram- 
road from Darlington to Stockton ; in 1818 
preliminary steps were taken to obtain pat- 
jamentary sanction for the undertaking, but 
the bill was thrown out o\v’ing to the opposi- 
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tion of the Duke of Cleyeland, near one of 
whose fox-coYers the line was to run. In 
1819 a new route was proposed, and the 
measure received royal assent on 19 April 
1821. Originally the cars were only in- 
tended to carry coal, and be drawn by horses ; 
but in the spring of 1821 Oeorge Stephen- 
son, then only an ' engine-wright/introduced 
himself to Pease, and pressed upon him the 
practicability and advantages of steam loco- 
motives, and a railway instead of a tram- 
road. Convinced by an inspection of Stephen- 
son’s engine at Killingworth, Pease adopted 
Stephenson^s plan. Stephenson was ap- 
pointed to survey the proposed route, in 
which he made several alterations, and the 
first rail was laid on 23 Mav 1823. 

m _ 

Meanwhile Stephenson persuaded Pease 
to advance him money in order to start an en- 
gine factory at Newcastle, and there was con- 
structed the first engine used on the Stockton 
and Darlington line ; it now occupies a 
pedestal at Darlington station. After con- 
siderable opposition the line was opened for 
traffic on 27 Sept. 1825, and at once proved 
a success [see Stephe^j’so^?', Geoege]. Pease, 
however, withdrew from railway enterprise 
about 1830, and died at his residence, North- 
gate, Darlington, on 31 July 1858. His re- 
lations with George Stephenson and his son 
Eobert remained cordial to the end of his 
life. 

Both Pease and his wife were devout 
quakers, being * overs^rs ’ in the society in 
their youth, Pease subsequently becoming 
an elder and his wife a minister. Dr. Smiles 
describes Pease as ^ a thoughtful and saga- 
cious man, ready in resources, possessed of 
indomitable energy and perseverance;’ ex- 
tracts from his journal are printed in the 
* Annual Monitor’ (1859, pp. 123-64), and a 
portrait is given in Smiles’s ‘Lives of the 
Engineers ’ (George and Eobert Stephenson, 
ed. 1874, p. 124). 

Pease married, on 30 Nov. 1796, Rachel, 
dau ;hter of John Whitwell of Kendal. She 
died at Manchester on 18 Oct. 1833, having 
had five sons and three daughters. 

The secondson, JosephPeasb(1799-1872), 
aided his father in carrying out the project for 
the railway from Stocxton to Darlin^on in 
1819 and 1 820. The draft advertisement of the 
opening of the line, dated 14 Sept. 1825, in his 
autograph, is preserved by the company. 
Upon the extension of the railway to Middles- 
brough in 1828, the mineral owners offered 
powerful opposition. Pease consequently 
purchased a coal-mine in the neighbourhood 
:n order to prove the value of the new mode 
of conveyance. Pour years later the coHiei^ 
owners were convinced, and admitted their 


obligations to Pease for conquerin ■ their 
ore; udices. After the passing of the Reform 
Rill in 1832, Pease was returned for South 
Durham, and retained the seat till his retire- 
ment in 1841. He was the first quaker mem- 
ber who sat in parliament, and on presenting 
himself on 8 Feb. 1833 he objected to take the 
usiml oath. A select committee was ap'^ointed 
to inc uire into precedents, and on 14 Peh. he 
was allowed to affirm (HA^SAit^jParhDed.xv. 
387, 639). He was a fr'equent speaker on 
matters of social and political reform, always 
avoiding the use of tit_es when addressing the 
house, and retaining his quaker dress (cf. 
Notes and Queries, 3rd ser. ix. 153). In 
addition to business of various kinds and 
politics, he devoted himself to philanthropic 
or educational work, aiding Joseph Lancaster 
[h. V.], and acting as president of the Peace 
Society from 1860. Before 1865 he became 
totally blind, but, with the aid of his 
secretary, republished and distributed many 
Friends’ books ; and he had the ‘ Essays, Moral 
and Religious,’ of Jonathan Dymond [q. v.] 
translated into Spanish, for which service the 
government of Spain conferred on bim (2 Jan. 
1872) the grand cross of Charles III. He 
died on 8 Feb. 1872, At the time of his death 
there were nearly ten thousand men employed 
in the collieries, quarries, and ironstone mines 
owned by him and his family, who also 
directed the older woollen and cotton manu- 
factories. Pease married, on 20 March 1826, 
Emma {d. I860), daughter of Joseph Gurney 
of Norwich, leaving five sons and four daugh- 
ters. Joseph Whitwell Pease, the eldest son, 
who was created a baronet on IS May 1882, 
was member for South Durham from 1865 to 
1885, and subsequently for Barnard Castle. 
Arthur Pease, the third son, was M.P. for 
Whitby from 1880 to 1885, and for Darling- 
ton from 1895. 

Edward Pease’s fifrh son, Hekrt Pease 
( 1807-1881), also entered with zeal into 
the railway projects of his father. His prin- 
cipal achievement was the opening in 1861 
of the line across Stainmoor, c^ed ‘ the back- 
bone cff England,’ the summit of which is 1374 
feet above sea level. It joined at Tebay the 
London and North- W^tem railway, and was 
soon extended to Saltbam-<m-Sea. In January 
1854 Pease was deputed ly the meeting for 
sufferings, held on the 17th of that monSi, t© 
accompany Jcseph Sturge [q. v.] and Robert 
Cffiarleton as a deputation from the Society 
of Friends to. Russia. On 1 0 Feh. they were 
received by the Emperor Nicholas, and pre- 
sented him with a powerful address, urging 
him to al^tain from the then imminent Cri- 
mean war. He received them politely, but 
their efforts were uoayailmg, and Kii^lake 
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(Invamnqfthe Cnmea, ii. 64) ridiculed their 
action. Pease was M.P. for South Durham 
from 1857 to 1865. In 1867 he visited Napo- 
leon III with a deputation from the Peace 
Society, hut their request for permission to 
hold apeacecongress during the International 
exhibition in Paris was rejected. He was 
chairman of the first Darlington school board 
in 1871, first mayor of the town, president 
of the Peace Society from 1872, and on 27 Sept. 
1875 chairman of the railway jubilee held at 
Darlington, at which eighty British and thirty 
foreign railways were represented. He was 
always a ■orominent mem Der of the Society of 
Friends. He died in Finsbury Square, London, 
while attending the yearly meeting, on 30 May 
1881, and was buried at Darlington, Pease 
married, on 25 Feb. 1835, Anna, only daugh- 
ter of Richard Fell of Uxbridge, who died on 
27 Oct. 1839, leaving a son, Henry Fell Pease, 
M.P. fi*om 1885 for the Cleveland division of 
Yorkshire ; secondly, he married Mary, daugh- 
ter of SamuelLloyd of W ednesbury, by whom 
he had three sons and two daughters. 

Schools and a library were presented by 
members of the Pease family to Darlington, 
which has in many other ways benefited by 
their munificence. 

[Cat. of Devonshire House Portraits, pp.487- 
495, 503, 507; A-nmial Monitor, 1859 pp. 122- 
164, 1873 pp, 101-10, 1882 hi. 122 ; Foster’s 
Pease of Darlington; Our Iron Roads, 1852; 
Smiles’s Lives of the Engineers; Illustrated 
London News, 7 Aug. 1858 ; the Engineer, 1858, 
ii. 103 ; Times, 2 Aug. 1858 ; Notes aud Queries, 
8th ser. vii. 465 ; Joseph Pease, a Memoir, re- 
printed from the Northern Echo of 9 Feb. 1872, 
with Appendix, and 31 May 1881 ; LongstafTs 
Hist, of Darlington, pn. xciv, 318, 333; lUndom 
Recollections of the House of Commons, p. 289 ; 
the Peases of Darlington, British 'Workman, 
February 1802; Smith’s Catalogue, ii. 278; in- 
formation from Henry Fell Pease, esq., and per- 
sonal knowledge.] A. F. P, and C. F. S. 

PEAT, THOMAS (1708-1780), almanac- 
maker, was bom in 1708 at Ashley Hall, 
near “Wirkswortb, Nottinghamshire, where 
his father held a farm. He early acquired 
a taste for learning, which his father strove 
to repress. A brother, a joiner in Not-' 
tingham, to whom he became apprenticed, 
gave him no more encouragement; but 
Cornelius Wildbore, a master-dyer, and like 
the Peats, a regular attendant at the presby- 
terian High Pavement chapel, noticed him, 
and supplied him with the means of obtain- 
ing books. Peat devoted himself chiefly to 
the study ■ of mathematics and astronomy, 
and in 1'’40 he was one of the principal pro- 
' jectors of ^ The Gentleman’s Diary, or Sla- 
thematical Repository/ The first number 


appeared in 1741, with Peat as joint-editor ; 
in 1756 he became sole editor, aiid filled that 
office until his death in 1780, his successor 
being a Rev. Mr. Wildbore, ■orobably a son 
of Peat’s early benefactor. In addition to 
the usual information contained in alma- 
nacs, ^ The Gentleman’s Diary’ was largely 
devoted to the solution of mathematical 
problems. The original editions in the 
British Museum are not complete. A col- 
lected edition was published in 1814 (3 vols.) 
The numbers edited by Peat occupy the first 
two volumes. 

Subsequently Peat became editor of the 
‘Poor Robin’s Almanac,’ which is erro- 
neously said to have been started by Herrick 
(Notes and Queries^ 6th ser. vii. 321-3). It 
was conducted anonymously. Peat’s share 
in it ceased some time before his death. 

Peat was also a surveyor, architect, and 
schoolmaster, using his almanacs as means 
for advertising himself in each of these capa- 
cities ; he is also said to have been ‘ not a 
bad censor of poetry.’ About 1748 he pro- 
jected a course of fourteen lectures at Not- 
tingham on mechanics, hydrostatics, optics, 
pneumatics, astronomy, and the use of 
globes ; the price of a ticket for the course 
was a guinea, and a syllabus of the lectures 
was published at Nottingham. In 1770 he 
proposed to publish a map of Leicestershire, 
drawn from his own survey ; at that time 
he was residing at Thringstone ; in 1771 he 
removed to Swannington, both in Leicesteiv 
shire, and in 1777 he returned to Notting- 
ham, where he died, at his residence at 
Greyfriars’ Gate, on 21 Feb. 1780, aged 72. 

[Prefaces to the Gentleman’s Diary, signed 
Thomas Peat ; Syllabus of Lecture, 1744 ? ; 
Wylie’s Old and New Nottingham, p. 158 ; 
Brown’s Nottinghamshire Worthies, p. 379 ; 
Nichols’s Illustr. of Lit. viii. 465.] A. F. P. 

•PEBODY, CHARLES (1839-1890), jour- 
nalist, the son of Charles and Eliza Pebody, 
was bom at Leamington, Warwickshire, on 
3 Feb. 1839. His parents removing to Wat- 
ford, Leicestershire, where the family had 
lived for some three hundred years, Pebody 
went to the village school, and afterwards 
was taught privately by the schoolmaster. 
At the age of fourteen he came up to London, 
and entered a lawyer’s office, but soon found 
work as a reporter, aud afterwards joined 
the staff of the ‘ Chelmsford Chronicle.’ At 
the age of twenty-one he was ap“3ointed edi- 
tor 01 the ‘Barnstaple Times.’ From Barn- 
staple he moved to Exeter as editor of the 
‘ Fl 3 dng Post,’ and from Exeter to Bristol as 
editor of the * Bristol Times and Mirror.’ It 
was while at Bristol that Pebody obtained 
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in 1875 the prize of 50/. offered by !Mr. James 
Hey wood for the best essay ‘saowing the 
expediency of an Address by the House of 
Commons to the Crown in favour of such a 
Kubrical Revision of the Services of the 
State Church as will abrogate the threat of 
everlasting Perdition to those of Her Ha- 
^‘esty’s Su ejects who do not agree with the 
Doctrines contained in the Athanasian Creed.’ 
In 1882 Pebody was appointed editor of the 
^ Yorkshire Post,’ a conservative morning 
paper published at Leeds. Under his di- 
rection it raiidlv grew in circulation and in- 
fluence, and before his death it stood in the 
front rank of provincial journals. Although 
an enthusiastic student of English political 
history, and profoundly interested in the 
course of public events, Pebody was not, 
apart from ‘oumalism, a political worker. 
In 1888 his health showed signs of failure; 
but after six months’ rest he resumed work, 
and organised a new evening paper. He 
died at Leeds on 30 Oct. 1890. Pebody 
brought to his work quick intelligence, 
unfailing industry, and high spirits ; a sin- 
gularly wide knowledge of literature and 
affairs, great organising power, and a marked 
capacity for making friends. He married, 
22 Aug. 1859, XEary Ann Martyn, who sur- 
vived him, and by tirhom he had one daughter. 

He published, besides the essay noticed, 
1 . ^-\.uthors at W ork,’ 1872. 2. ^ English Jour- 
nalism and the Men who have made it,’ 1882. 

[Yorkshire Post. 31 Oct. 1890 ; Leeds lYereury, 
31 Oct. 1890 ; personal knowledge.] A R. B. 

PECHE, RICHARD (d. 1182), bishop of 
Lichfield, was son of Robert Peche, an earlier 
bishop of the see. Richard is said to have 
been archdeacon of Chester in 1135, and 
subsequently archdeacon of Coventry. In 
1161 ne was consecrated to the bishopric of 
Lichfield by Walter of Roch^ter (Gervasb 
OF CAJfTJSEBTJBT, L 168; RaB. BE DiGETO, 
i. 305, Rolls Ser. ; Whabtoit, Anglia Sacra, 
i. 435 ; Annales Mmastid, i. 49, ii. 56, 238, 
iii. IS, Rolls Ser.) Peche is frequently, even 
in official documents, styled bishop oz Ches- 
ter on account of the removal of the see, for 
a short time, from Lichfield to Chester in 
1075. He is said to have called himself 
only bishop of Goventiy, to which place the 
seat of the bishopric had been for a second 
time removed hezbre its final return to Lich- 
field {Anglia Sacnra, i. 463). The title of 
Lichfield is rarely given to him by the chro- 
niclers. Peche was at W' estminster in 1 162, 
at the settlement of a nrotracted dispute 
between the churches of Lincoln and St. 
Albans (Matthew Paeis, Bl&t. AngL i. 318 ; 
Chron, Magora, ii. 219 ; Gesta A^at. Almost. 


S. A/6am\L 139,157 ; Rogue OF Wesboveb, 
i. 2:1 j Rolls Ser.) In 1170 he made the grave 
mistake of sanctioning by his presence the 
coronation of the young prince Henry by 
the archbishop of York, in defiance of the 
rights of the church of Canterbury {Chro- 
nicies of Stephen, &c., iv. 245). The arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, Thomas Becket [see 
Thomas], was then in exile, but returned in 
the same year, and Peche was among the 
prelates who were at once suspended from 
their sees for their share in the coronation of 
the prince (Rai). de Diceto, i. 340 ; Anriales 
Monasiiei, iv. 382 ; Matt. Paek, Hist. Angl. 

i. 357 ; Chron. Majora, ii. 277). He appears 
to have been soon forgiven and retired, 
for in 1171 he was one of the bishops chosen 
to reconcile the church of Canterbury, in 
which divine sendee had been suspended 
after the murder of the archbishop (Ger- 
TASE OF Ga^tteebtiry, i. 236). About this 
time he made a grant of lands and rents to 
augment the deanery of Lichfield, which 
had been impoverished during the previous 
wars ('Whiteloche, Hist. Lichfield, ap. 
Anglia, Sacra, i. 448), In 1175 Peche at- 
tended the council of Westminster (Walter 
OF CovEiSTRT, i. 239, Rolls Ser.) During 
his last years he was a liberal benefactor to, 
if not tlie actual founder of, the Augustinian 
priory of St, Thomas the Martyr at Staf- 
ford (Tanker, Kotif. Mormst. Staffordshire, 
xxiv. 2). He had a great affection for the 
house, and when, shortly before his death, he 
resigned his bishopric, it was to this founda- 
tion that he retired. He took the habit of 
the canons of St. Thomas, and died among 
them, 6 Oct. 1182. He was buried in the 
priory church {Annales Monmtici, i. 52, 187, 

ii. 242, iv. 385 ; Roo. Hot. ii, 284). 

Tu addition to the authorities cited, see Dug- 
dale’s Monasticon, vi. 471-2; Madox’s Form. 
Angl. eclxxxvii ; Trivet, Annales, p. 51 (l^gL 
Hist. Soc.); Le Neve’s Fasti, i. 545, 565; 
Stubbs’s Registrum, p. 31.] A M. C-b.^ 

PECHELL. [See also Peachell.] 

PECHELL, Sir GEORGE RICHARD 
BROOKE (1789-1860), vice-admiral, bom 
on 30 June 1789, son of Sir Thomas Brooke 
Pechell, bart., and younger brother of Sir 
Samuel John Brooke Pechell ]|q. v.[[, entered 
the navy in 1803, served in tSe Tnumph in 
the fleet off’ Toulon under Lord Nelson in 
1804, and afterwards in the Medusa, at the 
capture of the Spanish treasure-ships off Cape 
St. IMary on 5 Oct. [see Gore, Sib John ; 
Moore, Sir Graham]. In 1806 he was in 
the Revenge off Brest and Rochfort, and in 
1 1809 in the Barfleur in the Tagus. On 
25 June 1810 he' was promoted to be lieute- 
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nant of the Csesar; from which he was moved 
in ISll to the Macedonian, and in 1812 to 
the San Domin jo, commanded by his brother, 
and carrying the flag of his uncle, Sir J ohn 
Borlase Warren [q. v.], on the North Ame- 
rican station. By Warren he was appointed 
to the acting command of the Coli Dri brig, 
and afterwards of the Becruit, in both of 
which he cruised with some success on the 
coast of North America. On 30 May 1814 
he was promoted to the rank of commander, 
and in Ilay 1818 commissioned the Bellette 
for the Halifax station, where he was em- 
ployed in enforcing the treaty stipulations 
as to the fisheries. In October 1820 he was 
appointed by Rear-admiral Grifllth to the 
command of the Tamar frigate, which, being 
very sickly, had come north from Jamaica, 
and had lost her captain and a large propor- 
tion of her otticers and men. The com- 
mander-in-chief on the Jamaica station, 
however, claimed the vacancy, and the 
matter being referred to the acmiralty, all 
the promotions were disallowed, and Pechell 
returned to the Bellette. While in the 
Tamar he had obtained the authority of the 
Haytian government for putting a stop to 
piracy committed by vessels pretending to 
be Haytian, and for searching all suspected 
Vtissels. He accordingly captured a large 
brigantine, with a crew of ninety-eight men, 
and forged commissions from the different 
independent states of South America. On 
26 Dec. 1822 Pechell was advanced to post 
rank. In July 1830 he was nominated 
gentleman-usher of the privy chamber, and 
in April 1831 equerry to Queen Adelaide. 
In 1835 he was .returned to parliament as 
member for Brighton, which be continued to 
represent in the whig interest during his life, 
taking an active part in public affairs, and 
especially in all questions relating to the 
navy, the mercantile marine, or the fisheries. 
On the death of his brother on 3 Nov. 1849 
he succeeded to the baronetcy, and took the 
additional surname of Brooke; he became a 
rear-admiral on the retired list on 17 Dec. 
1852, and vice-admiral on 5 Jan. 1858, He 
died at his house in Hill Street, Berkeley 
Square, on 29 Jime 1860, He married, in 
1826, Katharine Annabella, daughter and 
coheiress of the twelfth Lord de la Zouche, 
by whom he had issue a son and two daugh- 
ters. The son having predeceased him, the 
baronetcy passed to lus cousin. 

[OByiae’s Naval Biogp.Dict. ; Times, 30 June 
1860 l] J.K.L. 

PECHELL, Sib PAIIL (1724-1800), 
first baronet and soldier, second son of Jacob 
Pechell and of Jane, daughter of John Boyd, 


was born at Owenstown, co. Kildare, in 1724 
His father, Jacob, served in the British army 
and adopted the war-office spelling, Pechell, 
His grandfather, Samuel de P4chels (1645- 
1732), a native of Montauban, was ejected 
from his estate upon the revocation of the 
edict of Nantes in 1685. In a brief narrative 
(printed in Sussex' Archmological Collections ^ 
xxvi. 116) he relates how, after the entry of 
the ^ missionary ’ dragoons into Montauban, 
he was first imprisoned at Oaliors, and then 
in 1687 conveyed to Montpellier, whence 
he was shipped to the French West Indies. 
He managec to escape from St. Domin ’o to 
Jamaica in 1688, anc, after many hardships, 
reached England in the autumn of that year. 
In August 1689 he accompanied William III 
to Ire.and as a lieutenant in Schomberg’s 
regiment, and in January 1690 the king 
granted him a pension. He Subsequently 
accuired the estate of Owenstown, co. 
Ki'dare, and, dying at Dublin in 1732, 
was buried in St. Anne^s Church in that 
city. 

Paul himself entered the army as cornet- 
en-second in the royal . regiment of dra- 
goons (1st dragoons), 17 March 1743-4. 
He was promoted to be captain in Briga- 
dier-general Fleming’s regiment (36th foot), 
now the second battalion Worcestershire 
regiment, 12 Dec. 1746. At the begin- 
nin- of 1747 the S6th regiment embarked 
at Gravesend to join the army of the Duke 
of Cumberland m Flanders. Pechell was 
present at operations near the frontiers of 
-Tolland, which led to the battle of Laffeld 
or Yal, near Maestricht, 2 July 1747. His 
regiment lost two officers, two sei’geants, and 
twenty-two rank and file, and he was among 
the wounded. He received from the Duke 
of Cumberland * the greatest commendation' 
(Lond, Gazette, 27 July 1747). 

After the peace of Aix-la-Ohapelle, 7 Oct. 
1748, the establishment of the regiment was 
reduced on its return to England, and 
Pechell was gazetted captain in the 3rd 
dragoon guards, 31 May 1761. In the spring 
of 1752 this regiment furnished relays 0 : 
escorts to attend George II to Harwich, 
where his majesty embarked on his way to 
Hanover, and for the next three years the 
regiment was on coast duty to put down the 
smuggling and highway robbery in Sufiblk, 
Essex, and Devonshire. On 2e5 Nov. 1764 
Pechell was- gazetted guidon and captain in 
the second troop of the horse grenadier guards 
(now the 2nd lifeguards), lieutenant and 
captain 5 July 1755^ major 7 Feh, 1759, and 
. lieutenant-colonel 20 Jan. 1762, 

He retired from the service pn 24 June 
1768, receiving a lump sum for his commis- 
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sion. He was created a baronet on 1 March ! 
1797, and died in 1800. He married, in | 
175^, Mary, only daughter and heiress of ' 
Thomas Brooke, of Pagiesham, Essex, and 
left two sons and five daughters. His eldest , 
son, Major-general Sir Thomas Brooke Pechell , 
(d, 18:26), was father of Rear-admiral Sir : 
SamuelJohn Brooke Pechell, and of Admiral 
Sir George Richard Brooke Pechell, both of 
whom are separately noticed. 

[Burke’s Peerage, s.v. Pechell ; Sussex Aichaeo- : 
logical Collections, xxri. 113-51 (with pedigree); : 
Benoit’s Hist, de PEdit de Nantes ; Erman et 
Keclam’s Memo*res des Reftigies Fran^ais ; 
Agnew’s French Protestant Exiles ; War Office 
Kfecurds ; Be Ainslie’s First Dragoons; Gannon’s 
First Dragoons and Third Dragoon Guards; 
Army Lists.] B. E. S. 

PECHELL, Sm SA^^HjEL JOHN 
BROOKE (1785-1849), rear-admiral, bom 
1 Sept, 1785, belonged to a French family 
whica settled in Ireland after the revocation 
of the edict of Nantes. He was eldest son of 
Major-general Sir Thomas Brooke Pechell, 
hart., was brother of Sir George Richard 
Brooke Pechell [q. v.], and nephew of Admi- 
ral Sir John Borlase Warren 'q. v.] Under 
Warrants care he entered the navy on board 
the Pomone in July 1796. In August 1797 
he was moved into the Phoebe, with Cap- 
tain (afterwards Sir Robert) Barlow, and was 
present at the capture of the Nereide on 
21 Dec, 1797, and of the Africaine on 
5 March 1800, in two of the most brilliant 
frigate actions of the war. After the latter, 
Barlow, who had been knighted, was moved 
into the Triumph of 74 guns, and Pechell 
followed him, tLl, in February 1803, he was 
appointed actm ;-lieutenant of the Active, a 
promotion contrmed by the admiralty on 
_ ApriL In January 1806 he joined his 
uncle’s flagship, the Foudroyant, and in her 
was present at the capture of the Marengo ' 
and Belle Poule on 13 March. On 23 March 
1807 he was promoted to the command of 
the Ferret sloop on the Jamaica station, and 
on 16 June 1808 was posted to the Cleopatra, 
a 38-guii fiigate, in which, on 22 Jan. 1809, 
he engaged the 40-gun French frigate 
Topaze, at anchor under a battery at Point 
Noire in Guadeloupe. The battery, however, 
had only one effective gun, and the Topaze, 
having sustained great loss, struck her 
colours when, after forty minutes, the Jason 
irigate and Hazard sloop joined the Cleo- 
latm (James, v. 3; Chevalieb, p. 350). 
.’he disparity of force at the close of the 
action necessarily dimmed its hrillianee, but 
Pechell’s judgment in so placing the Cleo- 
patra as to render the enemy’s fire ineffective 
was deservedly commended. He afterwards 


took part in the reduction of Martinique. 
In October 1810 he was moved into the 
Guerriere, but returned to the Cleopatra 
in July 1811, and commanded her in the 
North Sea, on the coast of France and at 
Gibraltar. 

In December 1812 he was appointed to the 
San Domingo, the flagship of his uncle, as 
commander-in-chief on the coast of North 
America, and in her returned to England in 
June 1814. He was nominated a C.B. in 
June 1815, and in July 1823 commissioned 
the Syhille frigate for service in the Medi- 
terranean, where, in 1824, she formed part 
of the squadron off Algiers, under Sir Hany 
Burrard Neale [q. v.], and was afterwards 
employed in preventing piracy, or the semi- 
piratical attempts of the Greek provisional 
. government, near the Morea. The Syhille 
was paid off in November 1826, and Pechell, 

; having, by the death of his father, succeeded 
: to the baronetcy on 17 June 1826, took the 
additional surname of Brooke, in conformity 
with the will of his grandmother, the only 
daughter and heiress of Thomas Brooke of 
Pagiesham in “Essex. He had no further 
service afloat, but from 1830 to 1834, aud 
again from 1839 to 1841, was a lord of the 
admiralty. He was in parliament as member 
for Hallestone in 1830, and for Windsor in 
1833. He attained the rank of rear-admiral 
on 9 Nov. 1846, and died on 3 Nov. 1849. 
He married, in 1833, Julia Maria, dau -hter 
of the ninth lord Petre, but, dying without 
issue, the title passed to his brother, George 
Richard Brooke PechelL 
Pechell was one of the few officers of his 
time to recognise the immense importance of 
practice andprecisionin the working andfiring 

g reat guns. Following the plan of Captain 
roke in the Shannon [see Beoke, Sik Philip 
Bowes Verb], he carried out, when in com- 
mand of the San Domingo, systematic exer- 
cise and target practice, by which he obtained 
results then considered remarkable. In the 
Sybille he followed a similar method, again 
•with results far superior to anything before 
known. As the Excellent gunnery school at 
Portsmouth was first instituted in 1832, while 
Pechell was one of the lords of the admiralty, 
it may be fairly presumed that the establish- 
ment of it was mainly due to him. He was 
also the author of a valuable pamphlet en- 
titled ‘ Observations upon the defective 
Equipment of Ships^ Guns,* first published 
in 1812 (2nd edit. 1824 ; 3rd, 182^, 

[Marshall’s Royal Naval Biogr. v. (snppU 
pt. i.) p. 361 ; OByrne’s Naval Biogr, Diet. ; 
James’s Naval History ; Chevalier’s Histoire d« 
la Marine franmse sous le Consulat et rEmpire.] 

J. IL L. 
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PECHET, JOHN ([1665-1716), medical 
writer, whose name is also spelt Peachey 
and Peche, was son of William Pechey of 
Chichester, and was born in' 1655. He en- 
tered at New Inn Hall, Oxford, in 1671, and 
graduated B. A, in 1675, M.A. in 1678. On 
7 Nov. 1684 lie applied for admission as a 
licentiate -of the College of Physicians in 
London,* his application was further con- 
sidered on 5 Dec., and he was admitted on 
22 Dec. 1684. He practised in the city of 
London, residing at the Angel and Crown 
in Basing Lane. His methods were those of 
an apothecary rather than of a physician, and 
on 15 Nov. 1688 he was summoned before 
the Coile -e of Physicians ^ upon -Drinting 
bills signiiying his removal anc shiLing fee, 
and putting up a board of notice to the people 
with his name over his dore.’ He "was ad- 
monished, but on 7 Dec. 1688, the. board 
remaining over liis door as formerly, and he 
not haying ceased ‘spargere cartulas,’ the 
censors fined him 4^. On 4 Jan. he declined 
to pay, and on 17 Jan. 1689 he had no further 
excuse than that ^ other have broake our. 
statutes besides ’ himself, and v^as fined 8Z. 
for his second contempt. On 30 July 1689 
he took the oaths and declaration, and his 
autograph signature remains in the original 
record at the Colie je of Physicians as ‘ Joh. 
Peachey.’ In 1692 he published two books, 

* Collections of Acute Diseases, in five parts,’ 
and Collection of Chronical Diseases.’ 
The first treats of smallpox, measles, plague, 
and other febrile disorders, of rheumatism, 
apoplexy, and lethargy,- and the second, of 
colic, hysteria, gout, and hfematuria. He 
*3ublished in 1093 ^ Promptuarium Praxeos 
^lediciB,’ in Latin — a compendium of medi- 
cine with- many prescriptions given in full. 
The book ends with an admonition or pufiT 
of ^ Pilulse eatharticae nostrse,’ which ‘venales 
prostant’ at his own house in Basing Lane. 
He next published ^ The Compleat Herbal 
of Physical Plants ’ and ‘ The Storehouse of 
Physical Practice.’ Another edition of the 
former appeared in 1707, and of the latter, 
with sh ,htly altered title, in 1697. In 1 096 
he pub-ished *A General Treatise of the 
Diseases of Maids, Big-bellied Women, Child- 
bed Women, and W'idows’ — a compilation 
witho ut any original observations. All these 
were brought out by his original publisher, 
Henry Bonwicke, and slightly varied parts of 
some of them appeared as se'^arate works. 
In the same year oe published the book by 
which he is best known — a vigorous and 
uliomatie translation of ^the wnole works’ 
of Sydenham. The preface, which contains 
a short, account of Sydenham, is dated from 
the An^l and Crown in Basing Lane, 


12 Oct. 1695, and on the last page is an ad- 
vertisement of Pechey’s pills, sold at. his 
house at Is. 6d. the box. A seventh edition 
of this translation appeared in 1717, and an 
eleventh in 1740. Pechey moved into Bow 
Lane, Cheapside, near his former house, and 
the last list, at the College of Physicians, in 
which his name appears is that of 1716. 

He has often Deen confused with John 
Peachi or Pechey, who was a doctor of medi- 
cine of Caen in Normandy, and was admitted 
an extra-licentiate of the College of Physicians 
on 26 July 1683 (original record at College 
of Physicians). This physician is stated in 
a manuscript note on the title-page of a 
pamphlet in the library of the Koyal Medical 
and Chirurgical Society to be the ‘ doctor of 
physick in Gloucestershire’ who wrote 
‘Some Observations made upon the Hoot 
called Casmunar,’ reprinted in London in 
1693. Several other pharmacological tracts 
are attributed to him without satisfactory 
proof, ajid many of them contain internal 
evidence of another authorship. That he 
practised outside London is certain, as his 
name never appears in the College of Phy- 
sicians’ lists, in which at that time extra- 
licentiates were not included (Mam/scn})i 
Annals or Minutes ofJProceedingsat the Col” 
lege of Fliysicians^ 1683-9). 

’The prefaces and advertisements which cor- 
roaorate the .‘statements, in the Annals of the 
College of Physicians conclusively estahlish 
that the works mentioned in this life are 
all by John Pechey the licentiate, and not by 
John Peaithi the extra -licentiate, and show tliat 
the lists in Dr. Miink’s College of Physicians, 
the printed catalogue of the Royal Medical ami 
Chirurgical Society, 1879, and the index cata- 
logue of the library of the surgeon-gen eral’s 
office, United States Army (vol. xiv,), 1893, do 
not accuraroly distinguish the two winters. 
In Minutes of Rvidence, University for London 
Commission, 1889, p. 208, a witness quotes an 
advertisement of recliey in the Postman of 
10 Jan* 1700 to support an argument as to prac- 
tice, in ignorance of the fact that Pechey’s conduct 
was censured, and not approved, by tie College 
of Physicians. See also Poster’s Aiunini Oxon.; 
Athenfcum, iv. 787.] N. M. 

PECK, FBANCIS (1692-1743), anti- 
quary, younger son of Hobert and Elizabeth 
Peck, was born in the jjarish of St, John the 
Baptist at Stamford, Lincolnshire, on 4 May 
1692, and baptised in St. John's on 12 May, 
His mother’s maiden name was Jephson, and 
his father is believed to have been a pro- 
sperous farmer. He entered Trinity College, 
Cambridge, at tlie age of fifteen, and gra- 
duated B.A. in 1709, and M.A. in 1713. On 
leaving Cambridge he took holy orders, and 
in 1719 became curate of Ivingscliff in 
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Northaraptonsblre, In the same year he 
married Anne, daughter of Edward Curtis 
of Stamford, and shortly afterwards, in 1721, 
gave the first indication of his lifelong devo- 
tion to antiquarian studies h\ issuing pr<> 
posals for printing the history’ and antiqui- 
ties of his native town. In 1723 he obtained 
hy purchase from the patron, Samuel Lowe, 
the advowson of the rectory of Goadby-Mar- 
wood in Leicestershire. He wrote to Browne 
Willis that Bishop Gibson confirmed Ms 
appointment within one hour of his trans- 
lation from the see of Lincoln to that of 
London. Peck was elected a fellow of the 
Society of Antiquaries on 9 March 1732. In 
January 1738 he obtained by the favour of 
Bishop Rejmolds the prehendal stall of Mar- 
ston St. Laurence in Lincoln Cathedral, 
fie held this prebend, which had previously 
been held by White Kennett, until his death 
on 9 July 1743. The latter portion of his 
life was wholly devoted to antiquarian pur- 
suits. He was buried just within the south 
door of Goadby church, where a Latin in- 
scription, modelled upon that of Robert 
Burton, describes him as ^ not us nimis omni- 
bus, ignotus sibi.’ He left two sons - Francis 
(1720-1749), rector of Gunby, Lincolnshire; 
and Thomas, who died young — and one 
daughter, Anne, honi in 1730, who married 
John Smalley, a farmer and grazier of Strox- 
ton. Peck’s' widow retired to Harlaxton in 
Lincolnshire, where she died about 1758. 
In this year Peck’s hooks w’ere sold by auc- 
' tion (Nichols, Zit, Anecd, iii. 655 ). 

At the time of Ms death Peck had in con- 
templation no less than nine different works, 
several of which were in an advanced stage 
of pre'Daration (see belowr)- He had a re- 
markable faculty for accumulating out-of- 
the-w'ay facts, which is best exhibited in his 
well-known ‘Desiderata Curiosa,’ but his 
talent for arrangement and generalisation 
was less conspicuous. His researches were 
mainly confined to the seventeenth century, 
but were not sufficiently concentrated to 
render Mm an expert in dealing with the 
value of evidence or any other subjects of 
controversy. He was, however, commend- 
ably free from poIiticM bias. Some of his 
literary peculiarities are on the whole fairly 
characterised hy William Cole, who w-rites 
of Peck : ‘ Had he lived longer we^ might 
have had many more curious peices of 
antiquity, which he seems to have been in 
possession of ; but the cheif and Teat failing 
of this gentleman seemed to oe an eager 
desire to publish as little in one volume as 
he could, in order to eke out his 'collections. 
His “ Desiderata Curiosa ” is full of curious 
things, but he has so disjointed, mangled, 


and new-sentenced all of them, and what 
with detached books, chapters, and heads of 
the chapters, that, in endeavouring to be 
more than ordinarily clear, he has become 
many times quite the reverse ’ (Cole, Col- 
lections, Addit. MS. 5833, f. 176). A portrait 
of the antiquary in 1735, engraved by T. Faber 
after J. Highmore, is prefixed to his ‘ Crom- 
welP (1740). Another portrait, dra'wn by 
B. Collins ad vtvum in 1731, is prefixed to 
the 1779 edition of the ‘ Desiderata.’ 

The following is a list of Peck’s chief 
works, all of which were printed at his own 
charge, and for which he solicited orders and 
subscribers at the end of several of his smaller 
tracts: 1. ‘To ‘*A.yiov, or an Exer- 

cise on the Creation, and a Hymn to the 
Creator of theWorld ; written in the express 
words of the Sacred Text, as an attempt to 
show the Beauty and Sublimity of Holy 
Scripture,’ 1716, 8vo. 2. ‘ Sighs itpon the 
never enough lamented Death of Queen 
Anne,’ in imitation of Milton (blank verse), 
1719, 4to. Prefixed is a representation of 
Queen Anne ascending from the earth with 
the support of angels and cherubs ; and ap- 
pendec to the main poem are three minor 
pieces. At the end of tMs work he solicits 
assistance for a ‘ History of the Two Last 
Months of King Charles I,’ which never 
appeared. 3. ‘ Academia Tertia Anglieana ; 
or the Antiquarian A nnals of Stamford in Lin- 
coln, Rutland, and Northampton shires; con- 
taining the History of the University, Monas- 
teries, Gilds. Churches, Chapels, Hospitals, 
and Schools there,’ 1727, 4to. TMs elaborate 
work was di^icated to John, duke of Rut- 
land, and in it is incorjiorated the substance 
of a previous tract by Peck upon ‘ The His- 
tory of the Stamford Bull-running.’ 4. ‘ De- 
siderata Curiosa, or a Collection of Divers 
Scarce and Curious Pieces, relating chiefly to 
matters of English History: consisting of 
choice Tracts, Memoirs, Letters, Wills, 
Epitaphs,’ 1732, foL This volume, to 
which the author contributed two ori inal 
apers — one on the ancient divisions O- the 
ay and night, the other a description of 
Burghley House — ^was dedicated to Lord 
bVilliam Manners : and it was followed in 
1735 hy a second volume dedicated to Bishop 
Reynolds. Only two hundred and fifty copies 
of these volumes having been printed, t-iey 
soon became scarce, and were reprinted in 
one volume in 1779, 4to, with a scanty me- 
moir of Peck by Thomas Evans. 5. ‘A 
Complete Catalogue of all the Discourses 
written both for and against Popery in the 
time of King James II ; containing in the 
whole an account of 457 books and pam- 
phlets . « with an alphabetical list o:* the 
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writers on each side/ 1735, 4to. This pam- 
:)hlet was edited, with large additions, for the 
Ohetham Society in 1859, by Thomas Jones, 
then librarian of the Ohetham Library, which 
is especially rich in these pamphlets. 6. * Me- 
moirs of tae Life and Actions of Oliver 
Cromwell, as delivered in three panegyrics 
of him, written in Latin ; the first, as said, 
by Don Juan Koderiguez de Saa Meneses, 
Conde de Penguias, the Portugal ambassa- 
dor; the second, as affirmed, by a certain 
-‘esuic, the lord-ambassador’s chaplain; yet 
both, it is thought, composed by Mr. J ohn Mil- 
ton (Latin secretary to Oliver Cromwell), as 
was the third ; with an English version of each. 
The whole illustrated with a large historical 
preface; many similar passages from the 
“Paradise Lost” and other works of Mr. John 
Milton, and “Notesfroni the BestHistorians,”* 
1740, 4to. To the work was appended a col- 
lection of ^ Divers Curious Historical Pieces ’ 
relating to, among others, Sir Thomas Scot, 
Thomas Hobson the carrier, Old Parr, John 
Evelyn, Gerard Salvin, Tobias Rustat, and 
Abraham Cowley ; and there is ' a large ac- 
count of Queen Elizabeth’s entertainment at 
Oxford in 1592.’ 7. ‘Hew Memoirs of the 
Life and Poetical Works of Mr. John Milton; 
with, first, an Examination of Milton’s Style; 
secondly, Explanatory and Critical Notes on 
divers Passages in Milton and Shakespeare, 
by the Editor; thirdly, Bai)tistes: a Sacred 
and Dramatic Poem in defence of Liberty, 
as written in Latin by Mr. George Buchanan, 
translated into Enylisli by Mr. John Milton, 
and first published in 1641 by order of the 
House of Commons ; fourthly, the Parallel, 
or Archbishop Laud and Cardinal Wolsey 
compared— a vision by Milton ; fifthly, the 
Legend of Sir Nicholas Throckmorton, knight, 
chief butler of England, who died of poison 
anno 1570 — an historical poem by his nephew, 
Sir Thomas Throckmorton, knight ; sixthly, 
Herod the Great, by the editor ; seventhly, 
the Resurrection, a poem in imitation of 
Milton, by a friend ; and, eighthly, a Dis- 
course on the Harmony of the S ^heres, by 
Milton, with Prefaces and Notes,’ i740. The 
work, which was dedicated to Speaker 
Onslow, was adorned with a portrait of 
Milton winch Peck obtained from Sir John 
Meres of Kirkhy Beler in Leicestershire. Be- 
fore the publication of the volume Vertue 
told Peck that the portrait was not Milton’s, 
but Peck bade ^posterity settle the difference.’ 
The critical notes on Milton and Shakespeare 
are remarkable, as being perhaps the first 
attempts made to illustrate their writings 
by extracts from oontem'oorary writers, in 
accordance with the method subsequently 
Miowed by Steevens and Malone (see Me- 


moirs of Milton, p. 6). 8. ‘Four Discourses 
viz.; i., Of Grace and how to excite it- 
ii. Jesus Christ the True Messiah, proved 
from a consideration of His Resurrection in 
particular; iii. Jesus Christ the True Messiah 
proved from a consideration of His Resur- 
rection in particular; iv. The Necessity and 
Advantage of Good Laws and Good MagL 
strates,’ 1742, 8vo. 

Of the various works that Peck had in 
contemMation at the time of his death pro- 
bably the most important was his * Natural 
History and Antiquities of Leicestershire.’ 
The manuscript was purchas(id by Sir Thomas 
Cave in 1754 for ten guineas, and on his death 
in 1778 the whole of Peck’s materials, to- 
gether with those of Sir Thomas himself, 
were handed over by the latter’s son to John 
Nichols. The materials of both were care- 
fully, and with due acknowledgment, incor- 
porated by Nichols in his monumental work. 
I-^eckls natural history collections were 
quaintly digested under the following heads: 

‘ Stones, Salt, Long Life, Herbs, Earthquakes, 
Crevices, and Apparitions.’ The next in im- 
portance of Peck’s manuscripts was the 
‘Monasticon Anglicanum Yolumen Quar- 
tum.’ This work, which was also purchased 
by Cave, consisted of five quarto volumes, 
and was on 14 May 1779 presented to the 
British M useum. It has been used by nume- 
rous antiquaries and county historians, and 
was naturally of especial value to the subse- 
quent editors of Dugdale (Ellis, Oaley, and 
Bandinel). Tbe materials used by Peck in 
his ‘Life of Nicholas Ferrar of Little Gidding,’ 
which was also in an advanced stage of pre- 
paration, are for the most part embodied in 
l-’eckard’s ‘ Memoirs ’ (cf. UenU Mag, 1791, 
i. 456). The remainder of his manuscripts, 
including the ‘ Lives ’ of William and Robert 
Burton (author of the ‘ Anatomy of Melan- 
choly’), ‘ The History and Antiquities of 
Rutland,’ ‘The Annals of Stamford’ con- 
tinued, ‘ Memoirs of the Restoration of 
Charles TI,’ and a third volume of ‘Desiderata 
Curiosa,’ were all in a fragmentary or merely 
inchoate state. SeveraT other manuscripts 
of Peck, of minor importance, are still pre- 
served in the British Museum; and jiil- 
christ possessed a copy of Langhaine’s ‘Lives’ 
carefuUy interlined by him. Peck, whose 
interests were so catholic, and whose reading 
was so omnivorous, was naturally in corre- 
spondence with most of the antiquaries of his 
day, and letters of his are extant to, among 
others, Thomas Hearne, Browne Willis, 
Thomas Wotton (Addit.MS. 24121), Zachary 
Grey (Addit. MS. 6396). He also communi- 
cated some notes on the Gresham professors 
to Dr. Ward (Addit. MS. 6209). Papers of 
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his, including copies of Milton’s ^ Poems ^ and 
transcripts of ^ ^obin Hood Ballads,’ com- 
prise Acdit MSS. 28637, 28638. 

[Cule’s Athenae Cantabrigienses ; Gradnati 
Cantabrigienses, p. 134:; Le Iveve’s Fasti Eccl. 
Aiigl.ii.lti4; Gent.Mag. 1743, p. 443; Chalmers’s 
Biographical Dictionary, xxiv. 210 ; Nichols’s 
H St. of Leicestershire, preface; Nichols’s Hlnstr. 
of Lit. i. 507 (a Talnable memoir, on ’which 
all subsequent lives are based), ii. 543, 604. iv. 
6o3,vi. 159, 198, 309-453, viii. 573, 690, ix. 191; 
Mein.of Thomas Hollis (1780), pp, 513, 526, 531; 
Biiil. Topogr. Britanniea, ii. 50; Birch’s Life of 
Tiliotson, p. 127 ; Hearne’s Preface to Fordun’s 
Scoticlironicon ; Chambers’s Book of Days; 
Baker’s Biogr. Dramatica ( 1 8 1 2), i. 564 ; McCiin- 
tock and Strong’s Cyclopaedia of Biblical Litera- 
ture; Didot's Nonvelle Biographie Generale; 
English C}'clopaedia; Brit. Mus. Cat.] T. S. 

PECK, JAMES (1773-1810 .P), musician, 
music engraver, and publisher, is stated to 
have heeu born in London in 1773 (Fltis), 
and -would seem to be a member of a family 
of printers and booksellers residing at York 
anc Hull. A musician named Peck died at 
Bath on 3 Eeb. 1784, but his relationship 
■with James cannot be traced. James com- 
'sosed 1. ^ Kisses,’ a glee for three voices, pub- 
lished by Preston about 1798. It was followed 
by 2. * Love and sparkling'VV'me,’ and 3. * Hail, 
Britannia, ’printed by himself atWestmorland 
Buildings about 1799. Some of bis other pub- 
lications were : 4. * Two hundred and fifty 
‘Psalm-tunes,’ in three parts, 1798. 6. ^ Peck’s 
Collection of Hymn-tunes, Fugues, and Odes,’ 
chiefly original, in three and four parts, 1799. 

6, ‘Peck’s Miscellaneous Collection of Sacred 
Music’ , . orig^al and selected hymn-tun^ 
and odes, prints at Westmorland Buildings, 
and (book iii.) at Kewgate Street, 1809. 

7. ‘Vocal Preceptor,’ 8. ‘Flute Preee-^tor.’ 

9. ‘ Advice to a young composer,’ ^810. 

10. ‘ Soft be the gently breatlung notes,’ a 
hymn for two or three voices, with accom 3 )ani^ 
ment for two flutes and pianoforte,’ 1810? 

11. ‘ Sacred (cleanings, or Hymn -tunes 
adapted for two flutes.’ 12. ‘Beauties oi 
Sacred Harmony, or Vocalist’s Pocket-Book,’ 
1824. 13. ‘Peck’s Pocket Arrangement of 
Psalm and Hymn-tunes,’ 3 vols,, 1833. The 
later works were probably published by John 
Peck, the organist at St. Faith’s, and James 
Peck the younger. 

[Gent. Mag. 1784 p. 152, 1798 p. 1149, 1801 
p. 1 2 1 0 ; Brawn’s Diet, of Musicians, p. 466 ; Peck’s 
publications.] L. 31. M. 

PECKAHD, PETER, D.D, (1718P-1797), 
whig divine, son of the Rev. John Packard 
of Welboum, Lincohisliire, matriculated 
from. Corpus Qiristi Colle j*e, Oxford, 20 July 
1734, when aged 16, and was admitted on 


9 Oct. He pad uated B.A. 1738, M.A. 3Iarch 
1741-2, anc became scholaris, or probationary 
fellow, in 1744 (Fowlee, Corpus Christi Coll. 
p. 405). After having been ordained in the 
English church, he seems to have become a 
chaplain in the army, to have married about 
1752, and to have settled for a time at 
Huntin don. Probably through local in- 
fluence ne was appointed in 1 760 to the rectory 
of Fletton and the -vicarage of Yaxley, both 
near Peterborough. A dispensation for the 
holding of these two livings at the same 
time was requisite, and it was obtained with 
great difficulty from Seeker, then archbishop 
of Canterbury. Peckard was considered 
heterodox ‘ upon the question concerning an 
intermediate or separate state of conscious 
existence between death and the resurrection,’ 
and his examination was serveral times ad- 
‘oiumed. He obtainedhis dis*3ensation at last, 
3ut only after he had signec four articles to 
some extent modifying his views, and it was 
given at a date when the second benefice was 
within a day or two of lapsing. His own nar- 
rative of these proceedings and the Latin 
essays which he wrote for the archbishop are 
inAjchdeacon Blackbume’s ‘Works’ (voL i, 
pp. xciv-cvii). The conclusion of Bishop Law 
was ‘Peter Peckard has escaped out of 
Lollard’s tower with the loss of Eds tail.’ 

In 1766 Peckard became chaplain to the 
first troop of grenadier guards, and served 
with it in Germany. He was at that time 
noted as a man of convivial tastes, but in 
after years he practised the strictest economy. 
The rectory of Fletton was held by him untO. 
his death, but he vacated the vicarage of 
Yaxley in 1777. He was prebendary of 
Clifton in Lincoln Cathedral from 9 May 
1774, and of Rampton in Southwell Minster 
firom 23 Oct. 1777 to his death. He was also 
appointed in 1777, under dispensation^ to the 
recfcoiy of Tansor in Northamptonshire, and 
from 1793 to 1797 he retained the reetoiy of 
Abbots’ Ripton, near Huntingdon. 

In 1781 he was appoint^ to the mastery- 
ship of Magdalene CoBegei, Cambridge, by Sir 
John Gri&n Griffin, afterwards Lom Howard 
deWalden, who had the i%ht of presentation, 
as owner of the estate of Andley End. He 
was incorporated at Cambridge in 1 7^, ap- 
pointed vice-chancellor in 1784, and create 
D.D. per liieras re^s in 1785. In April 
1792 he was advanced by the crown to the 
deanery of Peterborough, and it is recorded, 
as a crowning proof of his parsimony, that he 
only gave one annual dinner to his chapter. 
He built a new parsonage-house at Fletton, 
and was permitt^ by the patron, Lord Carys- 
fort, to nominate Ijis successor to the benefice. 

I Peckard died on 8 Dec. 1797, and was burM 
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at Peterhoroug'li. His wife was Martlia 
(1729-1800), eldest daughter of Edward 
Eerrar, att orney at Huntingdon. A poetical 
essay on Peckard is in the ^ Gentleman s 
Magazine/ 1799 (pt. i. p. 325), and two 
poems, one by him and one by his wife, are 
in that periodical for 1789 (pt. ii. p. 748). 

Peckard published many sermons of a liberal 
tendency, and those of later life drew attention 
to the evils of the slave traffic. The view's 
which Archbishop Seeker deemed heterodox 
w'ere set out in ; 1. ^ Observations on the 
Doctrine of an Intermediate State/ 1756. 
2. ‘ Further Observations on the Doctrine of 
an Intermediate State,’ 1757. The last w'as 
in reply to the queries of Thomas Morton, 
rector of Bassingham. Peckard’s opinions 
were also criticised by Caleb Fleming, D.D. 
"q. v.l, in liis ‘ Survey of the Search of the 
Souls/ 1759, and defended by him in ‘ Ob- 
servations on Mr. Fleming’s Survey,’ 1759, 
which provoked from Fleming ‘ A Defence of 
the Conscious Scheme against that of the 
Mortalist.’ 

Among Peekard’s other sermons and tracts 
were ; 3. ‘ The popular Glamour against the 
Jews indefensible,’ 1753. 4. ^ A Disserta- 
tion on Eevelation, chap. xi. ver. 13,’ 1766. 
This was written to prove that the passage 
w*as prophetical, and fulfilled by the Lisbon 
earthquake. It was criticised at some len jth 
inthe ‘ Gentleman’s Magazine,’ 1756 (pp. 138- 
139 ), and defended by the author in the same 
periodical (pp. 213-14). 5. ‘ The proper Stile 
of Christian Oratory,’ 1770 (against thea- 
trical declamation). 6. ‘ National Crimes the 
Cause of National Punishments,’ 1796. It 
passed through three editions, and referred 
chiefly to the slave trade, on which subject 
PfCKard often preached. On becoming vice- 
chancellor at Cambridge he put the question, 
^Anne liceat invites in servitutem dare.P’ 
He published anonymously in 1776 a treatise 
on (7) ^Subscription with Historical Ex- 
tracts,’ and in 1778 a pamphlet (8) ‘ Am I not 
a Man and a Brother ? ’ 

Peckard’s father-in-law, Edward Ferrar, 
left him by will many books and papers, in- 
cludin • a * life,’ by John Ferrar, of Nicholas 
Ferrar _'q. v.] It waspublislied by him in 1790 
as (9) Memoirs of the Life of Mr. Nicholas 
Ferrar/ hut with some mutilations, through 
fear of a * scornful public.’ It was reprinted, 
with a few omissions, in Wordsworth’s ‘ Ec- 
clesiastical Biography’ (v. 69-266), and pub- 
lished separately in an abridged form in 1852. 
Some of Peekard’s manuscripts, wdiich w'ere 
valuable to students of the genealogy of the 
early American settlers, are referred to in 
J. W. Thornton’s First Kecords of Anglo- 

American Colonisation/ Boston, 1859. 

» 


Peckard left property to Magdalene Col- 
lege, and also founded tw'o scholarships. 
Portraits of him and his wife hang in the 
college hall. A ‘ capital portrait’ of him is 
said to exist at Fletton. 

[dent. Mag. 1766 p. 496, 1777 p. 248, 1797 
pt.ii.pp. 1076, 1126, 1798 pt. i. p. 440 ; Mayor’s 
N. Ferrar, pp. 378-9, 382-3 ; Foster’s Alumni 
Oxon. ; Notes and Queries, 1st ser. ii. 119, 444; 
Nichols’s Lit. Illustrations, vi. 729-31 ; Le 
Neve's Fasti, ii. 134, 541, hi. 465, 611, 695; 
Sweetings Churches of Peterborough, pp. 58 
187, 204 ; Blaekburne’s Works, vol. i. pp. xlii- 
xlih; Pinkerton’s Lit. Correspondence, i. 44-9, 
105-6; information from A. G. Peskett, Mag- 
dalene Coll.] W. P. C. 

PEOKE, THOMAS (J, 1664), verse- 
w'riter, son of J ames Peeke, a member of the 
well-known family of his name settled at 
Spixw'orth in Norfolk, was born at Wymond- 
liam in 1637. llis mother’s maiden name 
was Talbot. He was educated at the free 
school, Norwich, under Thomas Lovering, 
to whom he addresses one of his epigrams, 
and was admitted a member of Goiivilleand 
Cains College, 3 Oct. 1655. He apparently 
owed his maintenance at the university to 
his uncle, Thomas Peeke of Spixworth, but 
seems to have left it without a degree. He 
entered at the Inner Temple on 22 June 
1657, when he ■was described as of Edmon- 
ton, and was called to the bar on 12 Feb. 
1CG4 {He^kter Bool^s of the Inner Teimle)^ 

Peeke was a friend of Francis Osborne 
(1593-1659) [q. V.], the author of ‘Advice 
to a Son,’ and when Osborne was attacked 
by John Ileydon [q. v.] in his * Advice to a 
Daughter,’ replied to the latter in ‘ Advice to 
Balaam’s Ass,’ 8vo, 1658. Ileydon also gave 
currency to the report that Peeke was the 
author of ‘ A Dialogue of Polygamy,’ a trans- 
lation from the Italian of Bernardino Ochino 
[q. V.], published in 1657, and dedicated to 
Osborne. 

Peeke also published ‘ An Elegieupon the 
never satisfactorily deplored Death of that 
rare Column of Parnassus, Mr. J ohn Cleeve- 
land/ a folio broadside, 1668 (Brit. Mas.); 

* Parnassi Puerperium/ 8vo, 1659, a collec- 
tion of epigrams, original and translated from 
Sir Thomas More and others, upon the title of 
which he describes himself as the ‘ Author 
of that celebrated Elegie upon Oleeveland/ 
and a congratulatory poem to Charles II, 4to, 
1660. 

There is a portrait of Peeke prefixed to 
‘ Parnassi Puerperium.’ 

[Information kindly supplied by the master of 
Gonville and Cains College, Cambridge.] 

■ .g.t.d; 
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PECKHAM, Snt EDMUND (1495?- 
1564), treasurer or master of the mint, was 
son of Peter Peckham, by his second wife, 
Elizabeth, daughter of Henry Eburton. His 
family was connected with Buckinghamshire, 
and he acquired a house and estate at Den- 
ham in that county. At an early age he 
entered the kind’s countii^-house as a clerk, 
and attended Henry VIZI on his visit to 
Gravelines in July 1520 (Rutland JPapers^ 
p. 5). Henry VIH appointed him in 1524 
cofferer of the royal household, and in 1526 
clerk of the green cloth. From 1525 he was 
a justice of the peace for Buckinghamshire. 
A like honour in regard to Middlesex was 
conferred on him in 1537. In 1527, on the 
attainder of Francis, viscount Lovel, he was 
granted the manors of Alford, Eccles, Alder- 
ley, Chester, and Flint. He was knighted 
on 18 May 1542 (Wkiothesuit, Chronicle, 
i. 135). In 1546 he added to his other offices 
that of treasurer or master of the mint, to 
which was attached a residence at Black- 
friars. He retained the post till his death, 
although during 1552-4 his place was filled 
temporarily by Martin Pirri, master of the 
Dublin mint. In 1547 he was nominated an 
assistant executor of Henry VIII’s will, under 
which he received 200/. In 1549 — during 
Edward VPs reign — he was directed with 
others to restore the old standard of gold. 
In 1551 he coined the pound weight of silver 
— three-quarters alloy and one :^e — into 
seventy-two shillings worth twelve pence 
a piece. On Edward Vi's death Peckham 
maintained with much energy the cause of 
Queen Mary, in opposition to Lady Jane 
Grey. He proclaimed Queen Mary in Buck- 
inghamshire {Chronicle, pp. 8, 12), and subse- 
quently kept a careful watch on the move- 
ments of the Duke of Northumberland in the 
eastern counties. He was rewarded by be- 
coming a privy councillor, and was elected 
M.P. for Buckinghamshire in the first and 
third parliaments of the new queen's reign 
(October 1553 and November 1554). He and 
his son Henry took a prominent part in re- 
pressing Wyatt’s rebellion. Beputed to be 
a staunch catholic, he exerted much influence 
at Mary’s court. In 1557 he attended the 
funeral of Anne of Cleves, and acted as her 
executor (Nicolas, Testamenta Vetusta, pp. 
42, 44). With Queen Mary’s death his poli- 
tical life ceased, but he remained treasurer 
of the mint, and helped to carry into effect 
Queen Elizabeth’s measures for the restora- 
tion of the coinage. He was buried in Den- 
ham church on 18 April 1564. An elaborate 
monument was erected to his memory there, 
but only damaged fragments survive. 

Peckham married Ann, daughter of John 


Cheyne of Chesham-Bois, Buckinghamshire. 
She was buried at Denham on 27 May 1570. 
By her he had four sons — Robert, "Henry, 
George [q. v.], and Edward — and at least 
two ^daughters. The eldest son, Robert 
(1515-1569), stood high in Queen Mary’s 
favour as a zealous catholic, was made a 
privy councillor by her, and was knighted in 
15o5. He was M.P, for Buckinghamshire 
in April 1554. According to his long epitaph 
at Denham, he sought to improve his health 
(which he had injured by excess of study) 
by a foreign tour, on which he set out "in 
1564. But his epitaph at Rome states that 
he voluntarily exLed himself from his native 
country on account of the final triumph of 
Protestantism under Elizabeth. He died at 
Rome on 10 Sept. 1569, and was buried in 
the church of San Gregorio there, where a 
mural monument is still standing (cf. Notes 
and Queries, 3rd ser. L 259). His heart was 
subsequently interred in Denham church, 
where he is commemorated in a tablet bear- 
ing a long inscription. He married Mary, 
daughter and coheiress of Edmund, lord 
Bray, whose sister was wife of Sir Ralph. 
Vemey. 

Sir Edmund’s son Henry was four times 
elected M.P. for Chipping Wycombe between 
March 1552-3 aijd October 1555. He was 
involved in 1556, with Henry Dudley and 
Job Throgmorton, in a conspiracy to rob the 
exchequer. He was arrested on 18 March, 
and sought to save his life by betraying his 
companions. He was hanged, along with 
John Daniel, on Tower Hill, on 7 May 1558. 
Both were buried in All Hallows Barking 
Church (Machyis', pp. 102, 109, 348, 351; 
Steype, Meimrials, ni. i. 489). 

[Lipscomb’s Buckinghamshire, iv. 449 et seq.; 
Earl. MSS. 1533 f. 75, 1110 f. 67; Strype’s 
Memorials ; Letters and Papers of Henry \TII, 
1522-1539 ; Fronde’s History ; Chronicle of 
Queen Mary and Queen Jane (Camden Soc.)^; 
Vemey Papers (Camden Soc.), pp. 57 seq-; 
Hawkins’s Silver Coins of England, p. 48-); 
Rogers Rnding’s Annals of the Coinage, ed* 
1840, i. 29 «, 34, 54, 318 et seq.] S. L. 

PECKHAM, SiE GEORGE (d, 1608), 
merchant venturer, was third son of Sir Ed- 
mund Peckham [q.v.] George succeeded to the 
paternal estate at Denham, and was knighted 
in 1570. In 1572 he was high sheriff of 
Buckinghamshire. In 157 4 he, together with 
Sir Humphrey Gilbert [q. v.], Sir Ricl'.ard 
Grenville [q. v.], and Cbxistopher Garleill 
[q. V.], petitioned the queen *to allow of an 
enterprise by them conceived . . * atf their 
charges and adventure, to be perfonred lor 
discovery of sundry rich and unknown lands 
fatally reserved for England and flir the 
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honour of her Majesty/ In 1578 a patent 
was granted to Gilbert, and in the enter- 
prise, which finally took form in 1583, Peck- 
nam was the chief adventurer, Gilbert as- 
siping to him large mnts of land and 
liberty of trade. In November 1583 he 
publisudd 'A true reports of the late dis- 
coveries and possession taken ... of the New- 
found-landes . . .A\Tierein is also breefely 
sette do wne herhighnesselawf till Ty tie there- 
unto, and the great and manifolds com- 
modities that is likely to ;row thereby to 
the whole Realms in genera„l, and to the ad- 
venturers in particular. . . .' It is reprinted 
in Hakluyt's ^ Principal Navigations,’ iii. 165. 
Whether by unsuccessful ventures or other- 
wise, he afterwards became embarrassed in 
his circumstances, and in 1595 the estate and 
manor of Denham came to the c ueen ‘ by 
reason of his debt to the crown.’ "i^hey were 
conferred on William Bowyer, in whose 
family they still remain. He died in 1608, 
the inquisition of his property being taken 
on 21. June. He married, in 1554, Susan, 
daughter and heiress of Henry Webbe. She 
died in childbed, at the age of seventeen, 
on 11 Dec, 1555 (Lipscomb, ii. 544). By a 
second wife two sons are mentioned— Ed- 
mund the elder, who would seem to have 
predeceased him, and George, who was his 
heir, 

[Calendars of State Papers, Dom. and Colonial 
(America and “West Indies) ; Lipscomb’s Hist 
of Buekinghamslnre, freq. (see Index); Browns 
Genesis of the U.S.A . ; Prowse’s Hist, of New- 
foundland.] J. K. L. 

PEOKHAM, JOHN (<f. 1292), archbishop 
of Canterbury, is stated by Bartholomew 
Cotton (De Archiepiscopis Cantuarice^ p. 371) 
to have been a native of Kent. Peckham, 
however, seems to have been connected with 
Sussex, and he himself says that he had been 
brought up in the neighbourhood of Lewes 
from a boy {Registrmn^ p. 902) : from this 
it has been assumed that he was born at 
Lewes. But the connection may be merely 
due to the fact that the rectory of Peckham 
in Sussex belonged to Lewes priory (DuGr- 
BALB, Monast. Angl. v. 16). Another sug- 
gestion connects the archbishop with the 
Sussex family of Peckham of Arches, and 
with 5'ramfield in that county, where the 
family of Peckham survived till the eighteenth 
century (^i^ssar Arohceologioal CoUectiom^ 
iv. 299), Peckham’s parentage is unknown, 
hut he had a brother Richard, whose son 
"Walter received some patronage from the 
archbishop {Megistrum^ pp. 1010, 1048-50) ; 
several other persons of the name occur in the 
*'Regt^er/ and one Simon de Peckham/ who 


received orders by John’s special command, 
may have been a relati ve {ib. pp. 1046, 1048). 
Hook, on the supposed authority of Arch- 
bishop Parker, gives the date of Peckham’s 
birth as 1240, but the true date must clearly 
have been some years earlier. Peckham re- 
ceived his earliest instruction at Lewes priory 
{lb. p. 902). Afterwards he went to Oxford, 
but it is of course impossible that he was, 
as sometimes alleged, a member of Merton 
College ; the statement to this effect appears 
to be due to a confusion with Gilbert Peck- ^ 
ham (^. 1324) (Little, Grey Friars at 0.r- 
ford, p. 238 ; Jkegistru7n, Pref. i. p. Iviii). The 
suggestion that Peckham was the ^Johannes 
juvenis’ [see Johet, jd- 1267] whom Roger 
Bacon beiriended is equally untenable. Peck- 
ham was perhaps a pupil of Adam Marsh, 
who, writing about 1250, speaks of him in 
favourable terms, and states that Peckham, • 
having entered the Eranciscan order, had 
resigned his post as tutor to the nephew of 
H. ce Andegavia (Monxmenta Frandsmna, 
i. 256). In this letter Peckham is described 
as ' dominus ’ and ‘ scholaris ; ’ he had therefore 
probably not graduated as master. He seems 
to have spent some time in the Franciscan 
convent at Oxford {Fegistrim, p. 977), but 
soon after 1250, if not before, he proceeded to 
Paris, where he studied under St. Bonaven- 
ture, took his doctor’s degree, and ruled in 
theology {Monummta Franciscana^ i. 537, 
550; Tbivet, Annals, pp. 299-300). Peck- 
ham speaks of himself as educated in France 
from tender years ; he must therefore have 
been quite young when he went to Paris. 
He mentions that he enjoyed the favour of 
Margaret, the wife of Louis IX, and that 
among his pupils at Paris was Thomas de 
Cautelupe [q. v.], the future bishop of Here- 
ford (Registrum, pp. 316, 827, 874). At 
Paris also he met St. Thomas Aquinas, and 
was present when that doctor submitted 
his doctrine on the * Unity of Form’ to the 
judgment of the masters in theology. Peck- 
aam records that he alone stood by Thomas, 
and defended him to the beat of -tis power 
{ib. pp. 866, 899). He also defended the 
mendicant orders against William of St. 
Amour, whose teaching caused so much dis- 
turbance at Paris between 1262 and 1262 
(cf. Megistrum, Preface, iii. p. xcvii). Peck- 
ham returned to Oxford about 1270, and there 
became eleventh lector of his order {Monu-^ 
menta Franciscana, i. 560). On 2 May 1275 
he was appointed, in conjunction with Oliver 
de Encourt,prior of the L ominicans,to decide 
a suit in the chancellor’s court at Oxfor^ 
{Close Foil 3 Edw. /, ap. Little, p. 155). 
A little later he was elected ninth provincial 
minister of the Franciscans in England, and 
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during the first year of Ms office attended a 
general council of the order at Padua. A 
Tear or two afterwards he was summoned to 
Kome_ by the pope, and made ^ Lector sacri 
palatii,’ or theological lecturer in the schools 
in the papal palace, being the first to hold 
the office \MonuTn£nta Franciscana^ pp. 537, 
552 ; Trivet, p. 300 ; Martin, i. p. Ixi). The 
Lanercost chronicler (p. 100) states that 
Peckham lectured at Rome for two years; 
but he probably did not hold the office much 
over a year, for it is unlikely that he was 
summoned by John XXI ; and Nicholas III, 
who favoured, the friars, only became pope 
on 25 Nov. 1277. Peckham gained a great 
reputation by his lectures, which were at- 
tended by many bishops and cardinals. His 
audience are said to have always risen and 
nncovered as he entered, a mark of respect 
which the cardinals refused to continue after 
he was made archbishop, lest its meaning 
might be misconstrued (RoDirLPHirs, Hist. 
Seraph. Iteligionis, p. 117 5). 

In 1278 Robert Burnell [<!• v.] was elected 
archbishop of Canterbury, in succession to 
Robert Kilwardby [c . v.] Nicholas III, how- 
ever, quashed the election, and on 25 Jan. 
1279 nominated Peckham to the vacant see, 
very much against his will {Ann. Mon. iv. 
279-80 : the date is confirmed hy the dating 
of Peckham’s letters from 1283 onward, ci 
Megistmm^ pj. 508, 510 ; but the papal bull 
announcing thfe appointment is dated 28 Jan. 
cf. Bliss, Cal. Fapal Registers, i. 456). Ac- 
cording to Thomas IVikes (Ann. Mon. iv. 
280), Peckham wasconsecrated on the Sunday 
in l-lid-Lent, 12 March, but other authorities 
give the first Sunday in Lent, 19 Feb. 
( Wh^ton, Anglia Sf^era^ i. 116) ; the latter 
date is shown to be correct by entries in 
Peckham*s ‘Register’ (pp. 96, 98, 177-8, 301, 
305; cf.STtrBBS,i2e^.jSteer.A3i5ff.p.46). Peck- 
ham did not leave Rome till some tiiue after 
his consecration, and passed through Paris 
in haste, reacMng Amiens on 21 May, in 
order to be present at the meeting there 
between Edward I and Philip HI of France 
two days later (Registmm, pp. 3, 4). Edward 
received Mm kindly, and at once ordered the 
temporalities of Canterbury to be restored to 
Mm (z6, p, 6), On 26 May Peckham pro- 
ceeded to Abbeville, and on 4 June crossed to 
Dover from Witsand (ih. pp. 8, 9). The order 
for restitution of the temporalities had been 
issued on 30 May, and restitution was made 
immediately on the archbishop's arrival (Fat. 
Roll 7 Edw. Z, ap. 48th Report of Dep.- 
Keeper, p. 37 ; Ann. Mon. ii. 391, iii, 280). 
Peckham was not enthroned at Canterbury 
till 8 Oct., when he celebrated his entry in 
Edward’s presence (t&. ii. 391). 


I 


As a friar Peckham was naturally inclined 
to favour the pretensions of the papal see 
(cf. Registrum, p, 240), and his tenure of 
office was marked by several bold though 
ineffectual attempts to magnify ecclesiastical 
authority at the ex^nse of the temporal 
power. Almost his first act on landsjig was 
to summon a council to meet at Reading on 
29 July. Among other acts at tMs council 
Peckham ordered his clergy to explain the 
sentences of excommunication against the im- 
pugners of Magna Charta, against those who 
obtained royal writs to obstruct ecclesiastical 
suits, and against all, whether royal officers 
or not, who neglect^ to carry out the senten- 
cesof ecclesiastical courts ( W iijKi:s%(Jo7tmlia, 
ii. 40 ; Stubbs, Comt. Hist. ii. 115-16). Ed- 
ward took offence at Peckham’s attitude, and 
in the 3Iichaelmas “oarliament not only com- 
pelled Mm. to withdraw the objectionable 
articles (RolU of ParliaTnent, i. 224), but 
also made the archbishop’s action the occa- 
sion for passing Statute of Mortmain or Be 
Religiosis. In the same parliament Edward 
demanded a grant of a fifteenth ftom the 
clergy. The northern province granted a 
fifteenth for three years ; Peckham after some 
delay held a convocation, and granted a tenth 
for two years, ‘ so as to be unlike York’ (Ann. 
Mon. iv. 286). During 1280 a further subj ect 
of dispute arose witn the Mng, owing to 
Peckham’s claim to visit Wolverhampton and 
other royal chagels in the diocese of Lichfield 
as a matter of right ; Edward contested the 
archbishop’s pretensions, and Peckham, after 
some demur, had to substantially yield the 
point (Registmm, pp. 109, 178-84). Peckham 
was not daunted by his failure, and in a coun- 
cil at Lambeth in 1281 the bishops propc^ed 
to exclude the royal courts firom cetermining 
suits on patronage, and from intervention 
in caus^ touching the chattels of the sj^ 
ritualty (Ann. Mon. iv, 285). Edward pe- 
remptorily forbade the proposal (Fasdera, i. 
598), and Peckham had once more to yield. 
The archbishop’s conduct ‘no doubt sug- 
gested the definite limitation of spiritual 
jiuisdietions which was afterwards enforced 
in the writ circnmspecte ogaHs^ (Stubbs, 
Const. Hkt. ii. 117). This legislation was 
not passed — ^in 1285 — ^without farther oppo- 
sition from Peckham (Ami. Mon. iii. 31 7). In 
other matters Peckham was on not unfriendly 
terms with the king, and he intervened with 
success on behalf of Almeric de Montfort in 
1282 iv. 483 : Registrum, p. 361). But 
the chief political question in which Peckham 
was concerned was the Welsh war. The 
archbishop was anxious to put down the 
abuses in the Welsh church, and to bring 
it into greater harmony with English customs. 
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As early as 20 Oct . 1279 he wrote to Lly welyn, 
rebuking him for his infringements of the 
liberties of the church {ib. p. 77). In J illy 
1280 he visited Wales, and made a friendly 
arrangement with Llywelyn as to the bi- 
shopric of Bangor, receiving a present of some 
hounds from tlie prince ( ih, op. 125-6). But 
a month later a letter of Pec'-iuam’s, in which 
he asserted the reasonableness of Edward’s 
claim to settle disputes on the marches by 
English customs, roused Llywelyn’a wrath 
(ib, p. 135 ; see more fully under Llywelyit 
AB GrTtUFFYDi)). The arclibishop’s ill-con- 
sidered action led to the trouble which 
precipitated the end of Llywelyn’s power. 
'3y the spring of 1282 the Welsh had broken 
out into open rebellion, and on 1 April 
Peckham ordered their excommiinic ition {ib. 
p, 324). Towards the end of Octoljer Peck- 
ham joined the king at Rhuddlan, with the 
intention of endeavouring to mediate in 
person. On 31 Oct. he set out, against Ed- 
ward’s will, to meet Llywelyn, and spent 
three days with him at Snowdon. But pro- 
longed discussion and negotiations between 
the archbishop and the Welsh prince failed 
to -produce any terms to which Edward 
could give his consent (ib. pp. 435-78, cf. 
Pi-ef. ii. ■op. liii-lvi ; Ann. Mon. iv. 289-90). 
After Llywelyn’s death Peckham appealed 
to the king on behalf of the Welsh clergy 
(Begistnm, pp, 489-91), and, after the com- 
pletion of the conquest, took various measures 
intended to bring the church in Wales into 
conformity with English customs, and also 
induced the king to adopt some measures for 
remedying the damage which had been done 
to the Welsh churchevS through the war (ih. 
pp. 724-6, 729-35, 737, 773-82, cf. Pref. ii. 
pp. Ivii-lx). 

Peckham’s ecclesiastical policy, like his 
political action, was marked by good in- 
tentions, but marred by blundering zeal and 
an inclination to lay undue stress on the 
rights and duties of bis ofdce. His position 
at the .start was rendered more difficult by 
financial embarrassments. His predecessor, 
Robert Kilwardby, had sold the last year’s 
revenues of the see, and had taken away 
much valuable property (ib. pp. 18, 277, 650). 
Peckham was consequently without means 
to discharge the debts which he had incurred 
for the expenses of his appointment, and, 
owing to this and the dilapidations of the 
archiepiscopal property, was much hampered 
by need of money. He endeavoured without 
succe^ to recover the property taken away 
by Kilwardby (cf. ih. pp. 17, 21, 105-7, 120, 
172, 1058-60). In his ecclesiastical admini- 
stration Peckham applied himself with much 
aeal to the correction of abuses in the church. 


At the council of Reading in .Tiily-Aun-iist 
1279, statutes 'were passed acceptin t the con- 
stitutions of Ottobon, and forbidding the 
holding of livings in plurality or in coni^ 
mendam. At the council of Lambeth in 
October 1281 further statutes were passed 
to check the growth of plurality, and both 
councils dealt with minor ecclesiastical 
matters (Wilkins, Concilia.^ ii. 33,51). Much 
of Peckham’s episcopate was taken up with 
systematic and searching visitations of various 
dioceses of his province, for the most -oart 
conducted by himself in person. Licbdeld 
and Norwich were visited in 1280 (Ann. 
Mon. iii. 282, iv. 284), the Welsh dioceses 
and Lincoln in 1284, and Worcester in 1285 
(ib. iii. 351, iv. 491 ; Bof/isirum, Pref. iii. 
pp. xxvii-xxxv). His insistence on his visi- 
tatorial rights had involved him in 1280 in 
a dispute with the king, and two years later 
the suffragans of Canterbury presented him 
with twenty-one articles complaining of his 
procedure and of the conduct of his officials. 
Peckham denied some of the allegations, and 
justified himself in regard to others, but at 
the same time found it necessary to appoint a 
commission of lawyers, -who drew up regula- 
tions intended to obviate some of the com- 
plaints (Begistrum^ pp. 328-39). Nor were 
Peckham’s relations with individual bisho-os 
always satisfactory. When William of WicV 
waine, the recently consecrated archbishop 
of York, arrived in England late in 1 279, « 
Peckham at once resisted his claim to hear 
his cross in the southern province {Ami. Mon, 
iv. 281), even though the pope had ex~)ressly 
commanded him to abstain from a cispute 
on this matter (Bliss, Cal. Papal 
i. 459). When the question occurred again 
in 1284 and 1286, Peckham maintained the 
'rights of his see with equal tenacity (Beg. 
pp. 869, 906-8). A more serious dispute 
was with Thomas de Canteline, bishop of 
Hereford, who complained of the removal of 
a matrimonial suit to the archbishop’s court, 
and, failing to obtain redress, appealed to 
Rome (ib. p. 1067). In 1282 a fresh c uarrel 
arose through the excommunication 0 : Oan- 
telupe’s official by Peckham, Oantelupe re- 
fused to confirm the sentence, and, after an 
ineffectual meeting at Lambeth on 7 Feb., 
the archbishop excommunicated him. The 
bishop appealed to Rome, and on 25 Aug. 
died at Orvioto ,* even then Peckham’s hos- 
tility did not cease, and he attempted to 
prevent the Christian burial of OantelivDe’s 
remains (Beg, pp. 299, 808, 316, 318-22, 382, 
393; Ann. Mon. ii.405). Peckham’s visitation 
of the Welsh dioceses in 1284 involved him in 
a dis-oute with Thomas Bek, bishop of St. 
Davie’s, who set up a claim to metropolitan 
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jurisdiction, and refused to receive the arch- 
bishop except as primate (Reg, Pref. iii. 
pp. xxvii-xxxiii). 

Peckham was especially anxious to check 
the abuses of plurality, and his zeal involved 
him in several sharp disputes. In 1280 he 
compelled Antony Bek, the kings secretary, 
and afterwards bishop of Durham, to sur- 
render five benefices; it was even reported 
that Peckham had obtained papal letters for- 
bidding Bek to receive any ecclesiastical pre- 
ferment, but this the archbishop denied 
{ib. pp. 112, 140, 144, 244). A more serious 
case was that of Richard de la More, whose 
election as bishop of Winchester in 1281 
Peckham refused to confirm, on the ground 
that he held two benefices with cure of souls 
without dispensation. The bishop-elect ap- 
pealed to Rome, but, despite the opposition 
of some cardinals, including Hugh of Eve- 
sham [q. V.1, Peckham won his case (ib. 
pp. 206, 219, 277, 281, 1004, 1065-6 ; Jjin. 
Mon. ii, 394-^, iv. 283). A somewhat similar 
case occurred at Rochester in 1283, when 
Peckham refused for a like reason to confirm 
John Kirkby (d. 1290) [q. v.' , and compelled 
him to resign (Reg- -032). Another 

longdispute was with Cledisio de Camilla (dean 
of Wolverhampton, and afterwards bishop 
of Turin from 1300 to 1318), an Italian ec- 
clesiastic whom Peckham deprived of seve- 
ral benefices; but Tedisio could exert such 
powerful influence in the Roman curia that 
in this case Peckham, much to his chagrin, 
did not obtain complete success (ib. pp. 131, = 
384-7, 598-604, 822 ; Wadduts, Ann. Ord. 
Min. y.8’2). 

Peckham’s visitationsnaturally included the . 
monastic houses, and his ‘ Register’ contains 
a considerable numberof injunctions and ordi- 
nances for the correction of abuses (cf. 

Pref. i. p. Ixxiv, ii. pp. Ixi-lxxiii, iii. pp.xxxix- 
xlvi) ; but none of them were of any special 
importance, though the archbishop’s strict- 
ness lends some colour to the charge that he 
was actuated by enmity to the Benedictines. 
At Abingdon he interfered to prevent the 
use of a shortened form of devotions, and 
with the abbeys of CShristchurch and St, 
Augustine’s, Canterbury, and of Westminster 
he had some dispute as to his rights of entry 
(ib. pp. 72-3, 161, 341, 970; Thoeit, Cbron. 
ap. Soriptores Decern. 1951-4). In 1281 Peck- 
ham had summoned all the abbots, whether 
exempt or not exempt, to attend the Lambeth 
counciL The CSstercians, together with the 
abbots of Westminster, St. Edmund’s, St. 
Albans, and Waltham, appealed, claiming to 
have special privileges ; the last three abbots 
made their submission in April 1282 (Reg. 
pp. 237, 280, 307, 1009), The abbot of West- 
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minster seems to have held out, and the rela- 
tions of that abbey with the archbishop were 
never friendly. In 1282 Peckham rebuked 
the abbot for extortion at his ferrv at Lam- 
beth, and in 1283 interfered on behalf of the 
priory of Malvern, which was a cell of West- 
minster (ib. Pref. ii. pp. Ixxvii-lxxxii). In 
1290 Peckham supported the Franciscans in 
a quarrel with the monks of Westminster, 
and laid the abbey under an interdict, in con- 
sequence of which he took no part in the 
funeral of Queen Eleanor on 17 Dec. (Monu- 
menta Frandscana^ ii. 33, 35, 40, 47, 56; 
Ann. Mon. iv. 326). On the other hand, Peck- 
ham interfered on behalf of the Benedictines 
of Rochester against their bishop in 1283 
(Fhres Sktoriarum, iii. 59-60). The charge 
that he was actuated by enmity to the monks 
had perhaps no better ground than the fact 
that be was a friar. 

Certainly Peckham lost no opportunity of 
advancing the interests of the two great 
orders of mendicants, and especially those of 
. his own order, fie had been appointed by 
the pope ^ protector of the privileges of the 
order of Minors in Enfland ’ (cf. Reg. p. 246). 
In 1281 he interposed in their behalf against 
the Cistercians of Scarborough (iS.pp. 215-16, 
246-8). In 1282 we find him seekin • ad- 
vantages for his order at Reading, in 1289 at 
Worcester, and in 1291 at Oxford and Exeter 
(ib. pp. 414, 977, 983 ; Ann, Mon, iv. 501). 
Tn 1583 he granted the house belongin ; to 
his see at Lyons to the Franciscans of that 
city {Reg. p. 615). While he sometimes 
associated the Dominicans in advantages 
sought for his own order {ib. pp. 724, 74i), 
he denied their claim to superiority, and 
asserted that the Franciscans, following the 
example of the apostles in their poverty, led 
a holier life than any other order in the 
church {lb. Pref. iii. p. xcix ; Little, pp. 75- 
76), "V^ile again he asserted the right of 
the Franciscans to hear confessions and grant 
absolution (Reg. pp. 877, 952, 956), he denied 
the like right to the Carmelites and Austin 
friars at Oxford. On another occasion the 
latto order were compelled to surrender a 
Franciscan whom they had re<^ived into 
their own body, and the Carmelites of Coventry 
were prohibited from settling within the 
prescri’aed distance of the Franciscans {ib. 
pp. 838-40, 952, 956, 977). 

Peckham’s visitation of Lincoln diocese 
brought him to Oxford on 30 Oct- 1284, 
. when he condemned certain erroneous 
opinions in grammar, logic, and natural phi- 
losophy, which, though censured by his 
Dominican predecessor, Kilwardby, had now 
revived {Ann. Mon. iv. 297-8 ; Wood, 
- Chll^es and Ralh^ i 318-25). The gram- 
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matical errors, which included such absur- 
dities as that ‘ ego ciirrit ^ was good Latin, 
were of no importance ; hut the logical and 
philosophical questions were more serious, 
t/hief among them was the vexed question 
of the * form ’ of the body of Christ, which 
involved the received doctrine of the 
Eucharist. The doctrines in question were 
maintained by the Dominican rivals of Peck- 
ham’s own order, and their condemnation 
appeared to impugn the reputation of the 
Dominican doctor St. Thomas Ac uinas, The 
archbishop’s action consequently raised a 
storm of opposition. In his letter to the 
chancellor on 7 Nov., forbidding the asser- 
tion of the condemned opinions, Peckham 
was at some pains to declare that he in- 
tended no hostility to the Dominicans. But 
a month later he had to complain that 
his orders had been disregarded, and that 
the provincial prior of the Dominicans had 
made an attack on him in the congre 'ation 
of the university. The prior, he saic, had 
misrepresented him ; he was actuated by 
no hostility to the Dominicans, nor to the 
honoured memory of St. Thomas ; he had no 
intention to unduly favour his own order, 
and his censure was supported by the action 
of his predecessor. On 1 Jan. 1285 Peck- 
ham wrote to certain cardinals in defence 
of his proceedings {Heg. pp. 840, 852, 862, 
864, 870). The enmity _o: the Dominicans, 
however, still continued, and on 1 June 1285 
Peckham complained in warm terms of 
an attack made on him in an anonymous 
oamphlet, written apparently by a Cam* Dridge 
Dominican (ib. pp. 8f 6-901). On 28 March 
1287 he ordered the archdeacon of Ely to 
inquire into certain slanders against him at 
Cambridge (ih, p. 943). It was the same 
heresy as to the ‘ form ’ of the body of Christ 
that .ed to the trial and condemnation of 
the Dominican Richard Clap well 'q. v.l by 
Peckham in April 1286 (ib, pp. 92 1-3 ; Ann. 
Mon. iii. 323-5). 

Peckham’s other relations with Oxford 
were friendly. On 31 July 1279 he wrote 
to the chancellor confirming the privileges 
of the xmiversity (Reg. p. 3C). On 24 Nov. 
1284 he remonstrated with the bishop of Lin- 
coln on his interference with the privileges 
of the university (ib. pp. 857-8) ; but he was 
unable to support the fnasters entirely, and 
on 27 Jan. 123.. advised them to submit (ib. p. 
887, cf. Pref. iii. pp. xxxvii-xxxviii). As 
archbishop, Peckham was patron of Merton 
College, and on several occasions intervened 
in matters concerning its government ( nn. 
1^, 811-18, 836). ' 

Peckham’s health, both bodily and mental, 
b^aa to fan some time before ais death (cf. 


Floret Hist. iii. 82). On 20 March 1292 
the bishop of Hereford had license to confer 
orders in his place {Meg. p. 1055). Peckham 
died at Mortlake, after a lonr illness nn 
8 Dec. 1203 {Ann. Mon. iv. Ill ; X’X 
Sacm, i. 793 ; the date is variously given 
hut see Registmm, Pref. iii. p. liii). 
previous September Henry of Eastry had 
witten to the archbishop (Wiikins, Cow- 
ciliaf ii. 184-5), reminding him of his pro- 
mise to be buried in the cathedral, and 
Peckham was buried accordingly on 19 Dec. 
in the north cross aisle near the place of 
Becket’s martyrdom (Cent. Gbevase, ij. 300). 
His tomb is of grey Sussex marble, with 
an oak recumbent effigy under a canopy. 
There are engravings of the monument iu 
Parker’s *De Antiquitate Britannicse Ec- 
clesiiu,’ and Dart’s ' Antiquities of the Cathe- 
dral Church of Canterbury,’ both apparently 
from the same plate ; there are other engrav- 
ings in Blore’s ‘Monumental Remains of 
Noble and Eminent Persons,’ and in Brit- 
ton’s ‘Cathedral Antiquities,’ vol. i. pi, xviii 
(Registrumy Pref. iii. pp. liii-lv), Peckham’s 
heart was buried in the choir behind the 
high altar at the Grey Friars of London 
(Cotton MS. Vit. F xii. f. 274). lie is 
stated to have leit 5,3051. 17.s. 2;^/:?., though 
the Dunstable annalist (Ann. Mon. iii, 373) 
says be left little treixsure. In his will he 
named as his executors the Friars Minors of 
Paris (cf. Foedera, i. 800). Peckham com- 
pleted the foundation in 1287 for a provost 
and six canons at Wingham, Kent, which 
had been designed by Kilwardby (Dusdale, 
Monast. Angl. vi. 1341-2; Registrum, iii. 
1080 ;cf. Bliss, Cal. Papal Registers, i. 548). 
Some of the buildings of the archiepiscopal 
palace at Mayfield, Sussex, may date from 
his time (Sussex Arch. Coll, ii, 236). 

Peckham was learned and devout, and in 
his conduct as archbishop was clearly actuated 
by a sincere love of justice and hatred of 
oppression. His defects were due to an 
exaggerated sense of the importance of his 
office, and of the superiority of the ecclesias- 
tical power. Trivet well describes him as ‘ a 
zealous promoter of the interests of his order, 
an excellent writer of poetry, pompous in 
manner and speech, but kind ancl thoroughly 
liberal at heart.’ The Lanercost chronicler 
(pp. 101, 144) speaks of his humility, sin- 
cerity, and constancy iu the duties of his 
office, and of his strict observance of the 
Franciscan rule. Even when archbishop, he 
contined to style himself ‘frater Johannes 
humilis,’ was assiduous in prayer and fast- 
ing, and wore only the poorest clothing. 
When, as provincial prior, he attended a^ 
general council at Padua, be travelled all the 
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'WHY on foot rather than break the rule which 
forbade liriars to ride (Rodulphius, 

Seraph. Bel. p. 117; Waddi^tg, Ann. Ord. 
Min. Y. o3). When, on 29 June 1282, he 
visited Lewes priory, he showed his alfection 
for the monks and his own humility by 
sharing their simple fare in the refectory 
(Chron. de Lewes, ap. Sasser Arch. Coll. 
ii. 3;3). The Franciscans styled him the 
moon of their order, Pope Xieholas 1\ 
being the sun (Flores Hist. iii. 81); both 
died in the same year, and the Worcester 
Qhronicler commemorates the event in two 
verses : 

Sol obscuratiir, sub terra Inna moratnr, 

Ordo turbatiir, steHamm lux hebetamr. 

Another though prejudiced view is given by 
the writer of the * Flores Historiarum ’ (iii. 
82), who says that in his prosperity Peckham 
scorned and despised many, and especially 
the Benedictines. 

Peckham was a voluminous writer of 
treatises on science and theology, as well as 
of poetry. His extant works are: 1. ‘Per- 
spectiva Communis ; ’ this treatise deals not 
with what is now called perspective, but with 
elementary propositions of optics. Printed 
as ^ Perspectiva communis domini Johannis,* 
&c. (Petrus Oomenus, Milan, 1482), fol. ; 
other editions appeared at Leipzi 1504, fol. ; 
Venice, 1504, fol., and 1605 ;bL; Nurem- 
berg, 1542, 4to ; Cologne, 1508, and 1542, 
4to, and 1627 ; an Italian translation ap- 
peared at Venice in 1593, as ‘I tre Libri 
della Perepettiva commune.^ There are two 
manuscripts in the British Museum, viz.. 
Add. MSS. 15108 and 17368, both of the 
fifteenth century. In the Bodleian Library 
there are Bigby 218 (sec. xiv, ; apparently not 
seen by the editors of the printed text), Dighy 
28 and 98, and Bodleian 300. 2, ‘Theori^ 

planetarum;’ this may be the treatise in ' 
British Museum Add. MSS. 16107, ff. 66- 
715, and 15108, ff. 1^-49 5. 3. ‘Be, 

Sphsera ; ’ inc. ‘Principaliam (sorporum mun- 
danorum J Arundel Mo. 83, f. 1 23 5 (see. xiii.), ; 
in the British Museum ; MSS. Laurentianse i 
Plut. ttit. Cod. XV. (written in 1302), and 
ex Bihl. S. Oucis Plut. xxii, Bext. Cod, zii. 
p.l25. 4. ‘Collectanea Bibliorum.’ Printed as 
‘ Bivinaru Sententiaru LibroruBihlie ad certos 
titulos redacts CoUectariu. Ingenio Joannis 
de Peccano . . . compilatu,’ Paris, 1613, 8vo. 
Printed by Wolfgang Hopilius,*at the sug- 
gestion of John Fisher (14:59 P—ldSS) [q. v.] 
Other editions are Paris, 1514, ap. J . Frelon, 
and Cologne, 1541, 8vo. 6. ‘Postilla in 
Oantica Canticorum ; ’ inc. * Bissolueris filia 
vaga proverb.^ Manuscript in the * Biblio- 
theca Ambrosiana ^ at Mmn (Mohtfattcok, 


Bibliotheca Bihliothemrum, i. 518). 6. ‘ Trac- 
tatus de misteriatione numerorum in Sacra 
Scriptura.’ MS. Lincoln College, Oxford, 
81, fi*. 40-8 (sec. xv.), and Arundel MS. 
200, ff. 1-14 5, in the British Museum. 

7. ‘ Qusestiones Quodlibeticse.' MS. Merton 
College, 96, ff. 262-70, contains twenty-six 
theological questions, under the title, 
‘Quodlibet a fratre Johannis de Pech.* 
Sbaralea says that in the library of S. Croce 
at Florence there was ‘ Quodlibet. Queritur 
utrum corpus hominis corruptibile possit 
induere incorruptionem.’ The Lanereost 
chronicler (p. 100) says Peckham w’as the 
first to dispute at Oxford ‘in facultate 
Theologie de Quolihet.’ 8. ‘Qusestiones 
Ordinariae ; ' inc.‘ U trum Theologia ex dnobus,* 
MS. 3183 (sec. xiv.) in the ‘ Bib'iotheque Na- 
tionale’ contains two questions, ‘Utrum 
theologia sit prse ceteris scientiis necessaria 
prselatis Ecclesiae,^ and ‘ Utrum theologia ex 
duobus componi debnerit Testamentis.^ 
MS. 15805, in the ‘Bibliotheque Nationale,’ 
contains ‘ Quodlibeta S. Thome, J. de Pecham 
et Gill, de Hozun,’ and MS. 15986, f. 238 
(sec. xiii.), ‘ Responsio ad questionem J. de 
Pesehant.’ 9. ‘ Collationes de omnibus 
Bominicis per annum.’ Rawlinson MS. C. 
116, ff. 30-9 h (sec. xiv, imperfect), and 
Laud. MS. 85, fif. 1—31, both in the Bodleian 
Library. 10. ‘Be Trinitate.’ MS. Reg. 
10 B. ix. f, 615 in the British Museum, 
followed by the office for Trinity Sunday, 
ascribed to Peckham, and containing the 
anti-phon, ‘ Sedenti super solium/ Printed 
as ‘ De Summa Trinitate et Fide Oatholica,* 
R. Pynson, London, 1510, and ‘Liber de 
Sacrosancta . . . Trinitate in quo ecclesiasticu 
officium explanatur,’ Antwerp, 1630, 8vo. 
The office was printed in the ‘ Breviarium 
Romanum’ at Cremona, 1499. It was 
disused after the changes made in the ‘ Bre- 
viary ’ by Pius Y, on account of its obscure 
and old-fashioned style (Babth. Gavabti, 
Vcmmmt. in Mubrids Bremarn Bomani^ 

ii. ^). 11. ‘ Biffimeio theologie;’ inc, 

, ‘ Pauca theologica rudimenta.’ MS. Cambr. 
Univ. Ldbr, Gg. iv. 32, f. 10. 12. ‘ Super 

Magistmm Sententiarum.’ ‘ Pecham super 
giiartum sententiarum ’ is contained in Bod- 
mian MS. 859, ff. 332-79 5 (sec. xiv.) Sbara- 
lea says there were manuscripts at Assisi 
and Santa Croce, This work was cited by 

' John Peter Olivi in 1286. 13. ‘Tractatus 

pauperis contra insipientem novellaium hsere- 
sum confictorem circa Evangelicam perfec- 
tionem;’ inc. ‘Quis dabit capiti/ MSS, 
Laurentianae ex Bibl. S. Crucis Plut. xxxvj. 

, Bext. Cod. xii. p. 32, and Plut. xxxi. Sin. Cod. 

iii. , MS. C, 0. C. Oxon. 182, ff. 1-36, and 
■ in the library of S. Victor, Paris, as ‘ Apologia 
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contra oblocuontes mendicitati de perfec- 
twne eTang«!ica' (MoxTFArco:!^, BibL BibL 
il ^ also Bexifle, Chart Vniv. 

Bum. i. 41<5). It was written by Peckham 
aiuinst the threefold work of William of St. 
Amour {*‘ Be PharissBO et Publieano ; ’ ^ Be 
periculis novissimorum temporum;’ 'Col- 
lections Scripturse Sacrae’), which appeared 
about 127^. The tenth chapter of this 
work is substantially identical with 14 
' Declarstio regale ordinis Fratnim minorum 
domini Johannis de Pechamo,’ which is 
printed in the* Finnamentum trium ordinum 
Seatissimi . . . Franeisci/ Venice, 1513. This 
exposition the Rule was written before 
1^79; it is contained in MS. Laurentiana 
ex Bibl. S. Grucis Plut. xv. Dext, Cod. xii. 
t 1165. 16, 'Canticum pauperis . . . de 

introitnad religionem inc. ' Confitehortibi,’ 
Cotton MS. Vesp. B. xiii. ff. 144-555, in 
Bril Mus., Trinity Coll Dublin MS. C. 4, 22, 
MSS. LaurentiaaMe ex Bibl. S. Crucis Plut, 
xxxi, ^a. Cod. iii. and Plut. xv. Bext. 
Cod. lii. p, 108. 16. ' Tractatus contra 

Fratresa Rogerium (ord. Prsed.) obloquentem 
eoatra sanm ordinem;’ inc. 'Super tribus 
H super c uattuor sceleribus.’ MSS. Lauren- 
tianie ex Bibl. S. Crucis Plut. xv. Bext. God. 
xii p. 146, and Plut, xxxvi. Bext. Cod. xiL 
> Taaner styles this ' Contra priorem 
1 7. ‘ Formula confessionum ; ’ 
imc . ' Skat dicit b. Joannes.’ MS. Lauren- 
tiaaa ex Bibl, S. Crucis Plut. iv. Sin. Cod. 
XL 18. ' Soper libros Ethicorum Aristotelis.’ 
MS, Laoreatiana exBibL S. Crucis Plut. xii. 
^n. Cod. XL 19. *Vita S. Antonii Pata- 
yensis.* Kicholas Glasbei^r ( AnnaL Franc, 
ii. 91 ; cf. Bsiboee, Zcifichrtft fur Firchen- 
xL 211) states that Peckham 
wrote a life of St, Anthon^ ■ of Padua, ' mero 
stiloj at the bidding of «^erome of Ascoli; 
Peeklmm’s life has beeai identified in a manu- 
seript in the library of the C^nuchins at 
Lueerne, and fom^ the basis of the ' Vie de 
S. Antoixie de Padoae,’ Paris, 1894, by Pere 
L. dk Cbersn^e, Sfearalea wrongly identified 
k with one ^ Bernard de B^se. A life of 
St Anthony was jMiblished at Paris in 1^ 
by J E. P, EUkire, under the names of St. 
Bowarentnre and Peckham, * Saint Antoine 
de fkcbiie, sa kgende primitiTe.’ 

Fm mr : m ‘ Phikmiek : ’ inc. ' Kiilomels 
T*ipm temforis amo^’ This graceful re- 
%i 0 ii 8 poem has heeMwrcmgly ascribed to St. 
^®awertisne,a»3®g wiKJsewcMksit is printed: 
«fffla©a«fek!B, 1609, tl 424-7, Venke edi- 
iMf ’fi, 445, msh aiso at Park in 1503, with 

and Munich 

wi^ a fwa^Mase, A Ckraan trans^ 
Wiwiipineiai 1612 ,' Nachtigall 

mm »^gea and a %>aajsh 


translation in the works of Ludovicus 
Granatensis, tuL 438, Madrid, 1788 ; there 
is an English imitation written about 1460 
in MS. Cott. Cal. A. ii. jf. 59-64. There 
are numerous MSS. — e. •. Cott. Cleop. A. xii., 
Harleian 3766, Royal & G, yi. in the British 
Museum, and Laud. 402 in the Bodleian* 
Library, besides seven others noticed by 
Mr. C. T. ^Martin. This poem has also been 
attributed to John Hoveden [q. v.], but is 
more probably by Peckham. 21. ' Defensio 
Fratrum Mendicantium ; ’ inc. ‘O Christi 
Vicarie, Monarcha terrarum.’ Ascribed to 
Peckham in a modem hand in MS. Dd. xiv. 
20, ff. 294 5-297, in Cambr. Univ. Libr., and in 
a fourteenth-century hand in Digby MS. 166, 
f. 68, in the Bodleian Library. 22. ' Medi- 
tacio de Sacramento Altaris et ejus utili- 
tatihus; ’ inc. 'Are, vivens hostia, veritas et 
vita.’ Arundel MS. 374, f. 76 5, Royal MS. 
2 A. ii. f, 88 5, and Harleian MS. 913, f. 57 5 
(imperfect), all in the British Museum. 
23. 'Versus de Sacramento Altaris;’ ine. 
'Hostia viva, vale, fidei fons gloria matris,’ 
Rawlinson MS. 0. 558, 1 157, in the Bod- 
leian Library. This is quite different from 
the preceding poem. 24. ' A Poem on Con- 
fession.’ MS. Ee. vi. 6 ff. 42-53 5, in 
Cambr. Univ. Libr. This is mutilated at the 
beginning. 25. ' Psalterium Beate Marie de 
Psalmis sacris sumptum ; ’ inc. ' Mente con- 
cipio laudes conscribere.’ MSS. Bd. xv. 21 
ff. 1-15, Ff. vi. 14, ff. 8-22, Mm. v. 36, in 
the Cambr. Univ. Libr., and Sidney-Sussex 
B. 2, 14. 26. ' A Poem on Age ; ’ inc. ‘ Bum 
mvems crevi, ludens nunquam requievi/ MS. 
J*e, vi. 6, ff, 40-41 5, where it is stated to bo 
' most probably by John Peckham.’ 

Pits and Tanner ascribe a number of 
other works to Peckham ; some are clearly 
confusions with one or another of the fore- 
g^mg, others may be parts of his constitu- 
tions. In addition to the works jiven by 



astes,’ of which there was a manuscript at 
Assisi;and (2) ' Postilla in Ezechielem ’manu- 
script at Clairvaux (Lb Long, Bibt Sacra, 

„ c\r\r^\ rrrt ^ ^ ^ c 



appears in the manuscripts and printed copies 
or his works, under a variety of forms — e.g* 
Peccanus, Pisanus. 

Pi^^am is erroneously credited with the 
following works : 1. ' Speculum disciplinae,* 
asoibed to Peckham by Sbaralea, but really 
by !^mard de Besse. 2. ' Speculum Ecclesiae,’ 
ascribed to Peckham in a modern hand in 
^ MS. C. C, C. Oxon, 156, but it really belongs 
to Hugh of St. Cher, the Dominican. 3. ‘ De 
Ocuio Morali.’ Printed at Augsburg abou^ 
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1475, as a workof ^Joannis Pithsani Archie- i 
piscopi Canthuariensis/ Mr. Martin has , 
examined nineteen manuscripts, in none of 
'W'hich it is ascribed to Peckham {Megistrum^ ' 
Pref. iii, pp, Ixxxi-xcvii; but c£ Coopeb, 1 
Appendix A. to J^eport on Fmdera, p. 17, for 
a manuscript at Bamberj). In some manu- 
scripts it is ascribed to .dobert Grosseteste, 
but it really belongs to Pierre de Limoges ; 
(HAOtEAtJ, Notices et ExtraitSi vi, 134). 

Peckham’s provincial constitutions at Read- 
ing and Lambeth are printed in ^’ilkins’s 
‘Concilia/ ii. 33-6,51-61; other statutes not 
assigned to either of these councils are given 
by '^fV’ilkins, ii. 48. Wilkins did not use the 
best copies ; Mr. Martin gives a detailed ac- 
count of the chief manuscripts on pp. cxxiii- 
cxliii of his preface to the third volume of the 
‘ Begistrum.’ A selection from Peckham’s 
‘ Constitutions’ was printed by Richard Pyn- 
son in 1520? ; other editions were printed 
by Julian Notary, 1519, Wynkynde Worde, 
and H. Pepwell. Many of Peckham’s ‘ Con- ; 
stitutions ’ are comprised in the ^ Provineiale ’ j 
of William Lyndwood [c_. v.] Peckham’s 
‘Register’ is the oldest 0 : the Canterbury 
Registers now preserved at Lambeth. The 
earlier records of the see were removed by 
Archbishoo Kilwardby. The most important 
contents o. the ‘Register,’ with an epitome of 
the fonnal documents not orintedin fiiU, has 
been edited by Mr. C. T. Martin for the Rolls 
Series, in three volumes, 1882-85. Mr. Martin 
has also included some letters not enrolled in 
the ‘ Register,’ but extant in other collections. 
A large number of documents from the ‘Re- 
gister’ are printed in Wilkins’s ‘Concilia/ 
voL iL 

[The main facts of Peckham’s archiepiscopate 
are to be drawn from his Register; an account 
of his life is giren in Mr. Ms^n’s three vain- 
able prefaces; a detailed account of most of his 
writings is given on pp. Ivi^cxliv of the preface 
to the third volume. Other authorities are: 
Monnznenta Franciseana, Annales Monastfci, 
Flores Historianun, Cotton’s and Oxenedes’ 
Obronides, all in the Bolls Ser.; Lanaroc^t 
Chronicle, pp. 100, 101, 144 (Bannatyne Club) ; 
Trivet’s Annals, pp. 299-300 (BngL Hist^ Soc ); 
Wharton’s Anglia Sacra, i. 11, 58, 116-17 ; Wil- 
kins’s Concilia, ii. 33-185; Rodnlphins’ Historia 
Seraphicse Reli^onis, fF. 1 16-17 ; Wadding’s Ann. 
Ord. 2din. v. 52-4, 78-85, and Script. Ord. 
Min. 148-9 ; Sbaralea’s Suppl. ad Script. Ord. 
Min. pp. 447-50 ; Leland’s Comment, de Script. 
Brit^ Tanner’s BihL Brit.-Hib. pp. 584-5 ; Wood’s 
Collides and Halls, i. 318-25, ed. Gnteh, and City 
of Oxford, ii. 369 (Oxford Hist. Soc.) ; Little’s 
Orey Friars Oxford 'Oxford Soc.); 

Sussex Arehaeolegical GoLectlons, ^pee. ii. 33, 
224, 235, iv. 299; Zeitsehrift for ^tholisehe 
xiiL 1 (Innsbrn^ck), a reprint smne 


of Peckham’s letters on AristoteJianism and 
August inianism, with notes by F. Ebrle ; Hwk’s 
Lives of the Archbishops of Caaterbury, iii. 327- 
367 ; Haureau’s Notices et Extraits de Quelques 
Manuscrits Latins de la Bibl. Nat. vi. 134, 150- 
154, 273-4; Catalrjgue ot Printed Books at 
British Museum ; Catalogues of Manuscripts at 
Brit. Mus., Bodl. Libr. and Cambr. Univ. Libr, ; 
Graesse’s Tresop de Livres, iii, 463 ; Hain’s Re- 
pertorium, iii. 9425-7 ; Bandiui’s Bibliotheca Leo- 
poldina Laurentiana, and Catalogue Codicma 
Latinorum Bibliothecse Medicese Laurentianse, ii. 
35, iv. 263,478-9, 620, 717—18; Montfancon’s 
Bibliotheca Bibliothecamm ; Denis Cat. MSS. 
Bibl. Pall Tindobonensis, ii. 2108, 2320, 2322, 
2596 ; Denifle’s Chartularium Lniversitatis Pari- 
siensis; Cooper’s Appendix A, to Report on 
Fcedera, pp. 17, 23, Js, 69, 224.] G. L. K, 

PEG:pTT, WILLIAM (1731-1795), 
glass-painter, tbe son of a husbandman, was 
'3om m April 1731 at Carlton Husthwaite, 
near Easingwold, Y orkshire. He was brought 
up as a carver and gilder, but of his own 
accord adopted glass-painting as a profession. 
According to one account, Peckitt was en- 
tirely self-taught; but another more pro- 
bable story is that he learnt from Wilaam 
Price, who had studied under Henry Gyles 
\ j , V.] In 1753 Peckitt completed an em- 
'Djematical subject of ‘Justice’ on glass, 
which he presented to the corporation of 
York, and which is still in the justice-room 
of the gundhall at York; for this he was ad- 
mitted gratis to the fie^om of the city in 
1754. In 1762 he executed the east window 
in Lincsoln Cathedral, and in 1764 was com- 
missioned by the dean and chapter of Exeter 
to paint the west window of "he cathedral 
there. In 1765 he commenced a series of 
paintings in the north side of New Collie, 
Oxford, consisting of apocryphal portraits of 
church dignitaries and worthies from the de- 
signs of Biagio Rebecca, R.A.. In 1767 he 
executed for Oriel College a window with 
‘The Presentation of Christ in the Temple/ 
from the deagns of Dr, WaH, a physician 
and amateur artist. In 1775 Peckitt com- 
pleted from the design of G. B, Cipriani^ 
^A.,the absurd and pretentious wincow in 
the library of Trinity Ckiilege, Cambridge, 
into which portraits fsl Francis Bacon, Sir 
Isaac Newton, and George III sxe intro- 
duced. In York Minster there are four 
windows painted hy Peckitt in the south 
transept: one of these was presented by him 
to the dean and dhapter, and set up in 1768, 
and the remaining tare© were bequeathed to 
. them by Ms will and set up after his death. 
PedritB married, on 3 April 1763, Mary, 
daughter of Charles Motley, a sculptor of 
. York, He died on 14 Get. 1795, and was 
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buried in tlie cburcbjard of St. Martin’s, 
51icklegate, at York, in which parish he had 
resided., Peekitt had considerable reputa- 
tion during his lifetime as a glass-painter, 
and made several new experiments in the 
use of coloured glass. His work is, however, 
of very inferior merit, and, certainly at 
Yoii, incongruous and wanting in true artis- 
tic taste. 

[Redgrave’s Piet, of Artists ; Paries’s Walks 
thtongh the City of York; Pallaway’s Anecd, of 
the Arts in England ; Gent. Mag. 1817, pt. i. p. 
S92 ; Kotes anc Queries, 8th ser. riii. 444.] 

Xi. C. . 

PBCKWHLIi, HEimY (1747-1787), di- 
vine, son of Henry Peckwell of Chichester, was 
hom in 1747. About 1764 he entered the 
house of an Italian silk merchant in London, 
with the intention of representing the firm 
in Italv. Bat he spent more of his time at 
Whiteaeld’s Tabernacle than in the counting- 
and before his term was finished gave 
ap his ^orition and matriculated at St- Ed- 
mimd Hall, Oxford, on 17 May 1770. He 
soon attracted the notice of the Countess of 
H nntm^on, who made him one of her chap- 
lams. Before 1773 he visited Publin, and 
ifaewkigecongregationsinthecity. Throu'"h 
theinfiiience of the Countess of Moira, Lady 
Huntingdon’s eldest daughter, he was per- 
mitted to jni^h in the chapel of the Magda- 
len Institution, founded by Lady Arabella 
Denny, which was patronised by the highest 
and most hishionable society in Dublin, Here 
he spoke out more plainly than was agreeable 
to the congregaticai, and many complaints 
were made. Ibe cipcumstanc^created a breach 
^ween I^ady Arabella and the Countess <5 
Moiia, and aijlicatioa was made to the arch- 
l^ht^ of Duhan to use his influence to arrest 
™ ^f«n^of methodisminthe church. Many 
mimmtia! pulpits, however, remained at 
Pe^e^s d'spoeal. InApril 1774 the chapel 
in I*nnc® s Street, Westminster, was repaired 
WM for him. In the same year he 

the aimiversaiy sermon at Lady 
Ccdlege at Trevecca, and after- 
wards ^ VMited many places in Englmii 
foir the connexion. Snhsecuently 
a« was planted by Lord Rdbert Mannem 
^ Bloxholm-ciim-Dighy in Lin- 
whh^ he retained till his death, 
ia Lm^o^he loimded in 1784 an 
t called ’■ 
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in his hand, inflicted upon himself while mak- 
ing a post-mortem examination, on 18 Aiio*. 
1787, at his house in St. James’s, "Westminster. 
He was buried in the family vault at Chiches- 
ter. 

Peckwell married, on 23 Feb. 1773, Bella 
Blosset of CO. Meath. By her he had a sou, 
Bobert Henry (noticed below), and a daugh- 
ter, Selina Mary (named after her godmother 
the Countess of Huntingdon), who, in 1793^ 
married George Grote, the banher, and he^ 
cme the mother of George Grote [q. v.], the 
historian. Mrs. Peckwell died in her liouse 
in Wihnot Street, Brunswick Square, on 
28 Nov. 1816. ^ 

Peckwell published, besides many sermons, 
* A Collection of Psalms and Hymns/ Lon- 
don, 1760 ? Several portraits of Peckwell 
were published : a mezzotint engraving by 
B. Houston, from a painting by J. Bussell in 
1774; an engraving by T. Trotter in 1787 ; 
and another by J. Fittler, after B. Bowyer 
in 1787; this was accompanied by a vig- 
nette of the charity * The Sick Man’s Friend.’ 
The face was afterwards altered to that of 
Bowland Hill. A small etched profile was 
also published in 1787. 

His only son, SiR Bobert Henry Pecx- 
WBLL,^ afterwards Blosset (1776-1823), was 
bom in 1776. He matriculated at Christ 
Church, Oxford, on 23 Oct. 1792, graduated 
B.A, 19 Oct. 1796, M.A. 5 July 1799, be- 
came barrister- at-law at Lincoln’s Inn in 
1801, and sereant-at-law in 1809. He was 
deputy recorcer of Cambridge, and counsel 
upon the Norfolk circuit. In 1822 he was 
appointed chief justice of Calcutta, and was 
kmghted. He died unmarried in Calcutta on 
1 Feb. 1823, after only two months’ exercise 
of his judicial functions. He took his mother’s 
name of Blosset. He published ‘ Cases on 
Controverted Elections in the Second Parlia- 
ment of the United ICingdom,’ London, 
1805-6. ^ ’ 

[Foster’s Alumni, 1 715-1 886 ; Gent. Mag. 1 787 
pp. 746, 834-5, 1823 pt. ii. p. 83 ; Life andTirnes 
of the Countess of Huntingdon, ii. 77, 121, 196- 
200, 295 ; Plain Narrative of the death of Dr. 
Peckwell, pp. 11, 42, 44, 51 ; Harriet Grote’s Per- 
sonal Life of George Grote, pp. 4-6 ; Bromley’s 
Catalogue of Engraved Portraits.] B, P. 

PECOCK, BEGINALD (1395 .P-1460?), 
bmhop successively of St. Asaph and Ghi- 
cmester, was a Welshman, probably bom in 
the ^ocese of St. David’s a Dout 1395. Pro- 
ceding to Oxford, he entered Oriel College, 
where he was elected to a fellowship on 
^ Oct. 1417. Next year he was teaching in 
one of the schools belonging to Exeter Col- 
lie in School Street. Possibly at this time 
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he formed his friendship with Walter Lyhert 
[c .Y.], afterwards bishop of Norwich. On 
L*- Dec. 1450 he was admitted both acolyte 
and subdeacon by Richard Fleming [q.v.], 
bishop of Lincoln ; he was ordained deacon 
on lo Feb. 1451, and priest on the title of 
his college fellowship on 8 March following. 
In 1425 he proceeded B.D. His talents and 
learning attracted the notice of Humphrey, 
duke of Gloucester [q. t.], then protector, and 
soon after 1455 PecocK probably left Ox- 
ford for the court. In 1431 he was elected 
to the mastership of Whittington College, 
near the Three Cranes in the Vintry, London 
( W HASTON, Sist, de Episc. et Dee. London, et 
Aseav. p. 349), To the college was attached 
the rectory of St. Michaels in Riola, and to 
this Pecock was presented hy the chapter of 
Canterbury on 19 July 1431 (ib.) 

His work in London, where the lollards 
were still numerous, forced on his attention 
the points at issue between them and the 
church. Pecock at once entered the lists in 
behalf of the orthodox position. His earliest 
extant work is ‘The Book or Rule of Christian 
Religion,’ in three parts, the manuscript of 
which was purchased by Sir Thomas PhiUipps. 
To this period also is ascribed the ‘ Donet ’ 
(1440?), or an introduction to the chief 
truths of the Christian faith, in the form of 
a dialogue between father and son. It was 
intended ‘ to be of little quantity, that weH- 
nigh each poor ;^rson may by some means 

f et cost to have it as his own.’ In it 
^ecock complains that other books by him 
had already been copied and spread abroad 
against his wiH, and he offered to retract, at 
t ie bidding of the church, any false conclu- 
sion at which he mi -ht have arrivetl. This 
remark implies that Se had excited some sus- 
picion in regard to his orthodoxy {Bepre^ar 
of Over MueJh Blaming of iJte Clergy^ Rolls 
&r, vol. i. pp. xxi, Ixi, Ixx), Some years 
later, about 1454, appeared a supplement to 
the ‘Donet,’ entitled ‘The Follower to the 
Donet,’ also in the dialogue form. Both 
works are extant in manuscript, the ‘ Donet ^ 
in the Bodleian, the ‘Follower’ in the Bri- 
tish Museum. 

In 1444 Pecock was promoted by papal 
provision (dated 22 April) to the bishopric 
of St- Asaph, and was consecrated by John 
Stafford [q. v.], archbishop of Canterbuiy, at 
Croydon on 14 J une, the temporalities having 
been restored to him on the 8 th (Rtuek, 
Fcedeta^ voi v/pt. i. p. 132). At the same 
time he vacated the mastership of Whitting- 
ton Collie (!Newcotjex, Meperiormmf L 
493), and proceed D.D* at Oxford without 
offering any exercise or act {Gascsoioste, 
Jjxd e JUbm FeritatuMj pp. 28, &c., ed. 


Rogers). In 1447 Pecock preached at St. 
Paul’s Cross a sermon which offended both 
the stricter churchmen and the advocates 
ot church reform. He asserted seven con- 
clusions in which he sought to justify the 
practice of bishops who did not preach, who 
absented themse-ves from their dioceses, re- 
ceived their bishoprics from the pope by 
provision, and paic. firstfruits. He distri- 
buted his argument in English among his 
friends, and forwarded it to Archbishop 
Stafford in an extant document called ‘ Ab- 
breviatio Reginaldi Pecock’ {Bepressor, iL 
615 seq.)^ Such an endeavour to stifle 
the growing agitation against ecclesiastical 
abuses only stimulated the activity of the 
agitators. Dr.'W illiam Millington [q. v.], pro- 
vost of King’s CoUe e, Cambridge, denounced 
Pecock’s teaching, zrom St. Paul’s Cross, as a 
national ^nger (Gascoigite, p. 44 ). His 
enemies in the universities, and especially 
among the four orders of friars, made a fruit- 
less appeal to Archbishop Stafford, and after- 
wards to Archbishop John Kemp [q. v.], to 
proceed against him. Privately Pecock seems 
to have modified Hs statements. The bishons 
were exempt, he explained, not from tSe 
duty of expounding the scripture after the 
manner of the fathers, but from preaching 
after the modem fashion of the friars. In 
a letter to the Franciscan Dr. Goddard, he 
denounced the friars as ‘ pulpit-bawiers ’ ii6. 
pp. 42, 44, 100, 208). 

In 1450 he was translated to the bishopric 
of Chichester in succession to his friend 
Adam Molyneux or Moleyns [q. v.] This 
appointment was one of the last acts of "Wil- 
ham de la Pole, first duke of Suffolk ‘q. v.], 
and attached Pecock publicly to the 
house of Lancaster. Shortly afterwards he 
vras called to the privy council, on the r^sords 
of which his name appears from 29 May 1454 
until 27 Jan. 1457 (Nicolas, Broaeedmgi, vL 
186 &c.) In the parliament called on 9 July 
1455 he was osae of the triers of petitions for 
Gascony and the islands. On 10 Nov. and 
11 Dec. following his name was attached to 
the documents which empowered Richard 
Plantagenet, duke of York Tc^, v,], to act as 
protector during the iliness ei icing Henry V I 
(Bolls of Fariiammt, v. 279 n, and Afp, 
pp. 453^). 

About 1^5 Pbcock’s * Repressor oi Over 
Much Blaming of the Clergy,’ whksh he had 
begun some six years was jaobabiy 

■>ublisbed (i^res^r, pp. xxii n. 90, iL 576). 
It is in English throughout. In the prologue 
Pecxjck proposes to consider eleven points of 
objection advance by the lollards against 
the clergy. These are : 1 , the use of images ; 
2, pilgrimages 5 3, derkml property in land j 
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4 inequality of rank among tlie clergy; in this life. The second part of the hook 
5 ^ the lawfulness of papal and episcopal treats of the rule of faith, and maintains that 
Statutes- 6 the religious orders; 7, the in- Scripture is itself the ultimate authority for 

Tocation of saints and priestly intercession; the truths it contains, a view in which 

8 the rich adornments of churches ; 9, the Pecock was not in advance of his age {Booh 
siiraments, especially that of the altar; 10, of Faith, Pref. pp. xi seq. ed. 1688). The 
the takin ’ of oaths ; 11, the upholding of work clearly illustrates the limits within 
the lawfulness of war and capital punish- which Pecock coniined his rational specu- 
ment. The work is divided into five parts. In lations. Where reason speaks -vrifeh per- 
the fet and most important part Pecock feetly certain voice, that voice is to be 
deals in general terms with the principles obeyed, even in defiance of the church. But 
underlying the complaints against the clergy, the absolute certainties of the reason are 
He tries to confute in the first place the few, and,wherever reason hesitates, authority 
condusion that an ordinance is not to he commands allegiance. He never admits 
esteemed a law of Hod unless grounded on that the church, though supposed fallible, 
Bciiptuie. He argues, in anticipation of can be proved to have actually ei-red in 
Hooker, that the moral law is in no true matters of faith, and ^if thoucanst not prove 
sense grounded on scripture, but rests upon clearly and indubitably that the church errs 
the * doom,^ or judgment, of natural reason . . . thou art in damnation for to hold 
or * mcmd law of kind/ which the scriptures against the church.’ 

presuppose and illustrate rather than declare ^ In another work, the ‘Provoker’ — ^which 
ordefine. The sole function of the scriptures is not known to be extant— Pecock’s scepti- 
is to reveal supematnrd truth which is cism took a more fatal direction. He denied 
b^Mid the reach of unaided human reason, that the apostles wrote the creed which oes 
The four remaining parts of the ‘Repressor’ by their name (GasCOI&25TB, pp. 104, i09). 
deal with the various lollard positions ; He had already issued in tSe ‘ Bonet ’ a 
but of the eleven points advanced' by them revised creed omitting the article affirming 
which Pecock had proposed to consider, he Christ’s descent into hell, and^ altering the 
deals fuH; ' only witn the first six ; for a dis- wording of the clause concerning the holy 
eitssion of the last five he refers his readers catholic church (ib. p. 210 ; Bepressor, pp. 
to other of his works. xx-i). Now, probably in a lost portion of 

The ‘Represser* is amonument of fifteenth- * Book of Faith,’ he included a new creed 

century Earlish, clear and even pointed in English (li. p. xliii). 

style, lorrib-e in thought. The ar^^’UTneut is ^7 writings Pecock^ alienated every 

kgkal and subtly critical, informec by wide, section of theological opinion in England. 
M de«Ti learning. On the other hand, in His old patrons were either dead or ^sgraced, 
the detail^ a^lieation of his principles and his political opponents were in power, 
Pecock otei f .ils to carry conviction, and 1466 ,ie exasperated the Yorkist lords by 
his tendbicy to casuistry irritates the modern .hinting in a letter to Canning, mayor of 
read^. He sets forth, however, the views London, at coming political disturbance. This 
of kis Gfpmmts so dewly as to render his was laid before the king and his advisers, and 
book an jUTaiiiable record of the theological the knowledge of that fact apparently stimu- 
of his tim& lated the activity of his theo-ogical enemies 

^ Araieiitly next year (1456) Pecock issued (Gascoigke, 1. c. p. 213). 

Faith/ also in Engli^, of which On 22 Oct. 1457 Archbishop Thomas Bour- 
pcrthw of first part, together with the chier [q. v.] issued from Lambeth a citation, 
whc^ oi the second, w®re ^inted by Wharton addressed to the clergy of Canterbury, calling 
in 1^^. Alssoe^ the entire work is extant ‘ Pecock’s accusers to appear before him on 

2 m • • . ryt n ^ ^ ■t* _ ~ 


wui Atty luen. proauce nis joous lor exanima-i-Auu. 
CfflOTre® church into obedience * by ra- refiised to answer for any works issued by him 
aiguMcnta He renounceB at the out- j more than three years ago, for those, he said, 
lyineesof argument at any ratOy * hari only been privately circulated, and were 

his final corrections (Gascoigne, 


1 jrtSi 


. V . , oi nis DooKs, into wmcn ne is saiu 

Fatih itself, : have introduced vital corrections. They 
^'**LWB***% sanw: opn^mal, were handed to a committee of twenty-four 

, . .. ientlal, or doctors. Pecock vainly claimed that he 
^yn^ ^'y ly to the was entitled to be tried by a committee of 
attains Ms peers in scholastic disputation. He was 


m 

'.K 
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charged, among other oiFences, "^'ith having j 
set natural law above the scriptures and the 
sacraments (i5. p. 212), with having dis- 
regarded the authority of Saints Jerome, 
Augustine, Ambrose, and Pope Gregory, and 
with having written on great matters in 
English. 

Xext day (12 Xov.), apparently, he was , 
carried before the king in council, and was * 
formally expelled from the privy council (ih. ■ 
pp. 210-11). George Neville [q. v.], the young 
Yorkist bishop-elect of Exeter, took a fore- 
most part in denouncing his errors, and thus 
disclosed the political feeling at work against 
him. The hostility of the Yorkist lords seems 
to have cowed Pecock, who weakly declared 
himself ignorant of the matters in dispute — 
matters upon which he had, at least, read, 
thought, and taught for twenty years {ih» 
p. 213 ; cf. Foxe, Acts and Monuments^ ed. 
Townsend, iii. 733 ; cf. BaIiE, Script, Ulustr, 
Cat, p, 594). On the Sunday after his first 
examination Pecock’s creed was read and 
condemned at St. Paul’s Cross by the arch- 
bishop’s order. Ultimately, at a final exa- 
mination at Westminster, in the presence of 
the king and lords ( W kethamstede, Monast, 
S. ABani, RoUs Ser. i. 281), the archbishop 
offered Pecock his choice between a publm 
recantation and delivery to the secular arm 
to be burnt {ib, pp. 282-4). Pecock chose 
the former. BGis decision need not he as- 
cribed to cowardice. He probably accepted 
the leading orthodox doctrines. A few of 
them he had exposed to negative criticism ; 
the ma'ority he had spent Ms life in defend- 
ing, if oy unorthodox arguments. 

On 23 Nov. Pecock made a private recan- 
tation before an assembly of archbishops, 
bishops, and doctors (Gascoigitb, p. 214), 
and again on the 28th, when some temporal 
lords were present (zS.) Eds public abjura- 
tion of all his alleged errors took place at 
Paul’s Cross on 4 Dee., in the presence of the 
archbishop of Canterbury and thousands of 
spectators. Clothed in fall episcopal robes, 
he delivered up fourteen of ms books to be 
burnt (Whethamstedb, i. 287 ; Gascsoigitb 
p- 216). The populace threatened him with, 
violence, and lampoons upon Mm circulated 
freely (Whethamstebe, i. 288). 

After his recantation Pecock was sent to 
Maidstone or Canterbury (GAScoioiffE, p. 216) 
to await Ms sentence. He ^ms to have 
at once sent to Calixtus HI some account 
of Ms case, possibly in the lost document, 
* Be sua jariinodia/ which is mentioned 
among Ms works. I^ter a hostile version of 
the events was sent to Rome by John Milver- 
ton [q. V.', provincial of the Carmelites, one 
of Pecock’s old opponents (Bale, Seript * 


lllmtr. Cat, Append, p. 593). Tlie pope 
seems to have issued bulls for Pecock's rein- 
statement, whereupon Archbishop Bourehier 
appealed to the king. The latter appointed 
a commission of inquiry ( Wharton MSS, 
577, pp. 26 seq.), and on receiving its report 
(17 Sept. 1458) sent a deputation to Pecock 
offering Mm a pension if he would resign Ms 
bishopric, and threatening ^the uttermost 
rigour of the law ’ should he refuse. That 
Pecock was neither deprived nor degraded, 
but resigned, is clear {legist, of Arch, Bour- 
chier, institution under date 27 July 1458, 
Lambeth; information kindly supplied by 
the Very Rev, Canon Moves; Vatican Tran- 
scripts in Brit. Mus. xxxiii. 485). His suc- 
cessor was appointed in March 1459 (£5. pp. 
484 et se<^; JEcedera, v, ii. 83), Calixtuss 
successor, Pius II, doubting the genuineness 
of Ms repentance, issued a brief dated 7 April 
1469, to the archbishop of Canterbury, the 
bishops of Ix)ndon anc Winchester, order- 
ing a new trial. In the event of conviction 
Pecock was to he either sent to Rome for 
punishment or publicly degraded from his 
episcopal office / AnnMs of Raynaldus,’ x. 
191, in BAEOifirs’s Ann, Eccles. vol. xxix.) 
It is probable that tMs brief was neither pub- 
lished nor acted upon {JDvbUn Benew, new 
ser. xlviL 34). 

Pecock was sent to Thomey Abbey in 
Cambridgeshire. Forty pounds were assigned 
to the abbey for Ms maintenance. He was 
to be confined to one room, to have no books 
save a mass-book, psalter, legend, and bible, 
and no writing materials ( Wharton MSS. 
No. 577, p. 80). _ 

From this point Pecock disappears from 
history. He probably lived in seclusion at 
Thomey Abbey until bis death, a year or 
two later (CAron, ed. Davies, p. 77), and 
was doubtless buried witMn the abbey pre- 
cincts. Foxe, with the keen instinct of the 
martyrologist, hints that Pecock was ‘ privily 
made away ; ’ but the suggestion (which was 
not unknown to Bale) has merely a p^cho- 
lo™al interest (Acts, &c. iii, 734), 

Pecock is stated to have been a man of 
stately presence and pleasing appearance 
(Whethamstedb, L 27&), though he suf- 
fered from an hereditary cmtaneous disease 
(Gascoigne, p. 29). Conceit and self-con- 
fidence are apparmit throughout Ms writings, 
but his disposition was naturally kindly 
(Wateklanb, Works, X., 217). That he had 
a considerable following, esperially df young 
men, is clear ( Three Mfteenth-Centwrg Vkron . 
p, 1^ ; Gascoioke, pp. 212, 215, &e, ; Lewis, 
pp. 214seq.) About the timeof histrial Arch- 
oishop Bo urchiercommissioned J ohn Bury, an 
Augustinian friar, to reply to Pecock’s * Re- 
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This be did in the ‘ Gladiiis Salo- 
monb; printed by Mr. Babington in the ap- 
ymdhL to the ‘ Reoressor ’ (ii. 571 seq.) ^ Eis 
iBooks were twice sumt by the imiversity of 
Oxfoni,on 17 Dec. 1457 {Gascoigije, p. 218) 
and in 1476 (Twrira, Ant Acad. Ox < m . ]^. 
^^22). By astrangeperrersionof factyPecock’s 
heroics hare been sometimes confounded 



1622) ; and in the ‘ Index Librorum Prohibi- 
tOTim fit Expui^andorum ’ (Madrid, 1667) 
Peoack ajpeaied as * a Lutheran professor at 
Oxford.’ 

Beside® the editions of the ‘Bepressor’ 
and * Book of Faith ’ above mentioned, a 
mall coUecticm of excerpts from Pecock’s 
works (chi^y from the * Book of Faith ’) 
etilfid ^OoBekanea qtuedam ex Beginaldi 
l*ecock CSeestrensis episcopi opusculis exustis 
coasemta,’ m in Foxe’a ‘ Commen- 

tarii Raran in Elcdeda Gestarum’ (1654), 
and was *?nbliahed separately earlier. 

In adAtionto the works already noticed, 
Pfioock wrote the * Poor Men’s Mirror,’ pre- 
aerrod in manuscript in Archbishop Tenison’a 
likary, Lmcester Square, London. Nume- 
rous aEukons to many works by him, not 
known to be extant, are made in his acces- 
sible writin|a. But some of these, of which 
a full list 18 given bj Mr. Babin^on {!£&• 
Toi i pp. Ipvii seq.), were doubtless 
only in contemj^tion. The ascription to him 
(CimL ed. Davies, a 76) of a translation of 
the aeriptume is prooshl j a mistjikA- 

^ [Gaseotgae*® liber Teritatmn, or Dietiona- 
rinm Thecicgieiun, sonant in nmnuseript in Lin- 
oods College, Oxlt^djand in part printed by Pio- 
leesor Hiofold Eogeas in Jjod e Libro Veritatnm, 
the fhilest eootemporary aceoimt of 
brat it is veiy hostile to him. The 
fihief modm biography is Lewis’s life of Pecock, 
f y whw^ Wateriaad (Vmks, x 213 seq.) fniv 
Bwbed mach isfomatioiL. A valuable bio- 
l^aphkal SHOideB is to B^bington’s edi- 

tkm of &e Bei^i^sor td Over Much Blaming of 
the Qfiigy Ser.), to which also are ap- 
pended ame important doenmenta bearing npon 
J’Speack, sneh as extracts from Bruy’s Gladina 
BaSamoiiig. Otheor amhcrities are Whetham- 
laide's {^on. MtsmeL S. Albaei, i. 279 seq.; 
Whaits® m Zmmbeth Palace Iibr.Nos.577f 

&H; Tatican Ikyiser^is in Brit^ Mas xxxSi 
♦ft* mq.; ttae fblfeeeBth-Cea^njy Ckimiiclea, 
If fl. W-^fCbrndenSoc.); RnglishChrooiclfi 
« tin Bmiiy l\r, Henry 

4i(Ml 76 ne|. ed. Davies {Oamden 
wa Chiaw. im 

1^6^; latoih ChlllakaM, ii 41^ 
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seq. ei Townsend; Tanners Bibl. Brit-Hib. p. 
583 ; Wood’s Hist, et Ant Univ. Oxon. lib. i. pp. 
220 seq., ed. 1674, and Athenae Oson. i. 232, ii, 
875 ; Hearne’s Hemingford, vol. i. pp. Ixxxvi- 
lxs:.xvii, and pref. ; Wharton’s Hist, de Episc. et 
Bee. Londin. et Assav. p. 349, and preface to 
his edition of Peeock’s Book of Faith, 1688, 
also Surrey of Cath. of St, Asaph, i. 80-1, ii, 
1 18-19 ; Dublin Review (new ser.), xlvii. 27 seq.; 
Caxton’s Chron. of England, pt. vii. ‘Henry 
YIj’p. cciii, ed. 1502; Fabyan’s Chronicle, p. 
463, ed. 1559 ; Monumenta Franciscana, ii. 174- 
175; Fabricins’s Bibl. Lat. Me A set. v. 657-8, 
vi. 172-3; Historiches Lexicon, ii. 745, ed. 1722; 
Holinshed’s Chronicles, ii. 1291; StoVs Annals, 
pp. 402-3, ed. 1631 ; Harpsfield’s Hist. Wieleff. 
in Hist. Angl. Eccles. i. 719, ed. 1622 ; Annals 
of Raynaldns, x 191, in Baronius’s Ann. Eccles. 
vol. XXIX ; Rolls of Parliament, v. 279<z, &c.; 
Hicolas’s Proceedings of the Privy Council, vi. 
185 &c.; Eymer’s Foedera, vol. V. pt. i. p. 132, 
pt. ii, p. 26; Wilkins’s Concilia, in. 576, ed. 
1737; Le Neve’s Fasti Eccles. Angl. i. 71, 247, 
ed. Hardy; Twyne’s Ant. Acad. Oxon. p. 322; 
Hook’s Lives of the Archbishops of Canterbmry, 
V- 178, 293 seq.; Hallam’s Middle Ages, ii. 448 n,; 
Cooper's Annals of Cambridge, i. 309 ; Stephens’s 
Memorials of the See of Chichester, pp. 152 seq.; 
Ramsay’s Lancaster and York, ii. 202 seq. ; Ten 
Brink's En-lish Literature, iL 333 seq., trans- 
lated by Robinson,] A. M. 0-E. 

PECTHELM (d. 735)^ bishop of Candida 
Casa or Whitheme, who is also known as 
Pehthelm, Pectelmus, Wecthelm^ and Wet- 
helm, was for some time a monk or deacon 
with Aldhelm [q. v.], probably at Malmes- 
bury. William of Malmesbury calls him Aid- 
helm’s pupil ( Gest, Font. p. 257). It was from 
him that 3ede heard the story of a vision seen 
in Mercia between 705 and 7 09, and Bede also 
cites him as an authority for facts connected 
with Wessex history, especially for an ac- 
count of events happening ‘ at the place 
where Heddi [q. vj, bishop of Winchester, 
died.* He was consecrated to the see of 
Whitherne, as the first of the Saxon line of 
bishops, in 730. He was learned in eccle- 
siastical law, and Boniface [q. v.] wrote to 
him in 735, asking for advice on the question, 
May a man marry his godson’s mother? 
Boniface had searched the papal decrees and 
<wons information, but in vain, and asked 
both Nothelm [q. v.] and Pecthelm if they 
could find the case mentioned, Pecthelm 
and Boniface were united by a bond of 
inutual intercession, and Boniface sent with 
his letter a present of a corporal pallium, 
adomed with white scrolls, and also a toWel 
to dry the feet of God’s servants. 

Pecthelm died in 736. Dempster ascribes 
to him letters to Acca [c. v.], bishop of Hex- 
lam, who, according to Richard of Hexham, 
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had some share in the creation of the hi- changes in the articles, liturgy, and discipline 
theme see (HjLDDAiff and SirBBS, CouTwils, {ib, p. 512), 

ii* ^)* Pedder, who improved the revenues of the 

[Jaffe’s Monnmenta Moguutiniana, Ep. 29 ; church of Worcester, died on 5 April 1571, 
Bedt^’s Ecclesiastical Hist, v, 13, 18, 23 ; Hemp- buried on the 8th in the cathedral, 

step’s Hist. Eeeles. G-ent. Scot, xv, 1026 ; see art. His successor in the deanery, Arthur Lake 
Elkcheum.] B. [q.v.j, later bishop of Bath and Wells, erected 

^ ^ a monument to ms memory. 

PECT WlH (d. /76), bishop of Candida [Cooper’s Athense Cantabr. ; BlomeSeld’s Xor- 
Casa or V\ hitherae, whose name was also folk, iii. 669 ; Bvmer’s Federa, iv. 563 ; Willis’s 
given as Petwin, Pehtwin, Pechtwin, Cathedrals, i. 564, 658 ; Lansd. MS. 981, f. 1 14 ; 
Phechtwin, Hehtwin, and Witwin, was con- Thomas Abingdon’s Antiq. of Worcester, p. 129 ; 
secrated by Aj*chbishop Egbert in the district Thomas’s Worcester, p. 69 ; W ood’s Fasti Oxoii. 
called ^Elfetee or .iEHete on 17 July 763. L 691 ; Calendar of Proceedings in Chancery, 
He died 19 Sept. 776. temp. Eliz. iii. 170; Stry^, ubi snpni (Parker 

Dempster (xv. 1013) states that Pehtwinus, S<^-) ; Cranmer’s Works, i. 9;Dngdale’s War- 
hishop of Candida Casa, was the author of 'wickshire, i. 505.] W. A S. 

* Commentaries on the Gospel of St. M atthew ’ PEDDEEI, JAMES (17 58-1845), ^reshy- 

in the library of Paul Petau (not given in terian divine, son of James Peddie, a brewer, 
MoifTPATTCOisr, BibL i. 61-97). Citing in by his second wife, Ann Rattray, was bom 
error the authority of Florence of Worcester, at Perth on 10 Feb. 17 58. After attending 
he says the same author died in 799 among several schools in his native town he entered 
the Franks. the university of Edinburgh at the beginning 

[Chron. Sax. sub aun. ; Flor, Wigom. sub ann. ; winter session of 1 / < 5, and two yeara 

Dempster’s Hist. Eccles. Gent. Scot. 1829, ii, l^ter became a member of the Secession Di- 
535.] M. B. vimty Hall, then under the charge of Dr. 

John Brown of Haddington (1722-1787) 
PEDDER, JOHN (1520 P-1571), dean of , [q. v.] After being licensed to preach in 1782, 
W orcester, born about 1520, was educated he travelled about the country for some time, 
at Cambridge, where he graduated B.A. 1538, supplying pulpits where there was no regular 
M.A. 1542, and B.D. in 1552. Having em- minister. In a notebook he wrote that during 
braced the protestant faith, he went abroad the first seven months of his ministry he rode 
on Queen Mary’s accession in 1553. In 1554 as many hundred miles. Towards the end of 
he was at Strasburg, and supported Grindal 1782, after considerable opposition, he was ap- 
in his advocacy of the prayer-book of the ■ pointed to the Bristo Street secession chapel 
church of England ( Troubles at Frafikfort , ' in Edinburgh, and continued there until his 
p. 23). But when, three years later, he was death. 

a member of the Frankfort^ congregation, he Peddie for over half a century played an 

took the side of the main body, or calvinistie important part in the afiairs of the church 
church members, in the disputes as to to which he belonged. He was twice mo- 
discipline. Returning to England at Eliza- derator of the synod, first in 1789, and again 
beth’s accession, he was, on 27 Dec, 1559, in 1825 after the two sections into which 
instaHed dean of Worcester (cf. Rtmbe, the secession church had been split were 
Jf^QPfZera,xv.563). He was already prebendary united. From 1791 he was treasurer to the 
of the sixth stall of Norwich, and rector of fund for assisting po<» outlying con^^a- 
Redgrave in Suffolk, which he resigned on tions for fmrty-five years, ai^ die other dhurcb 
24 Feb. 1560. On 26 Sept. 1661 he was eol- organisations with which he was associated 
lated to the vicarage of Snitterfield, War- include the clergymen’s wii^ws’ fund, of 
wickshire (Du&balb, WarwicksMref p. 605) ; which 1® was treasurer; the missitmaiy and 
and on 15 May 1563 to a nrebend at Here- Scottish missionazy societies ; the Sunday 
ford, which he retained till death. He re- school and (^hbelic school movement. He 
signed his Norwich prebend on 24 Feb. was also interested in the phihuithropic 
Pedder attended the lower house of con- schema of his day, and was one of the cni- 
vocation 1561-2, and subscribed the articles ginators, and for years secretary, <£ the 
in February 1562, although he also approved Edinburgh subscription Kbraiy. 
of and signed the ^ six articles ’ propounding He too/L a leading, though generally q[ttiet, 
certain alterations in the rites and cere- part in the gr^t theological controversy of 
monies (13 Feb. 1562) (Stbip:^ Awiak, ii. his time— the * Old’ and *New light ’ dis- 
504 ; BtrasnsT, Be/ormationf vL 481). He pute. When at the divinity hdl he is said 
supported the twenty-one * requ^s ’ in which to have opposed the Jeacking of Dr, Brown, 
^6 lower hoi:^ of eonvocation p^tiwed for that civil magistrates ot^ht to have power 
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to interfere in it4]’gioiis mattersy and to liave 
uphtild the doctrines taught in ^ Locke’s 

* jioifcjr&tioHy'of which he was a disciple. In 
1795 matters reached a crisis in the secession 
church* Peddie aided with the ^ new lights ’ 
for toleration and liberty ; and m the famous 
Perth congregation lawsuit, which continued 
from 1799 to 1815, and which decided the 

positiou of the party to wMch Peddie 
hdcmged, he was untiring in his zeal and 
energy. In the earlier days of the contro- 
Tersy attempts were made by opponents to j 
associate the ‘ new lights * with the finends 
of tl^ French revolution, and the govern' 
menfc bewie su^ieious. Peddie promptly 
communicated with Pitt through Pulteney 
with such success that shortly afterwards 
Ijord-advocate Bandas referred to them as 

* loyml citizeBS, who had been calumniated.’ 
Foff hk eibrts Peddie receive the thanks of 
the syimd. Bat the most effective service 
whi^ h& rendered to his side of the dispute 
was Ms spirited reply to an attack hy Dr. 
IVniiam rorteoas [q. v.' entitled ^ The New 
light Examined; op Cbeervations on the 
]^t«eedings of tl» Associate Synod against 
thehr Own Standards.’ Peddie's reply — ^ A 
Xh^sice of the Associate Synod against the 
Charge of Sedition, addr^sed to William 
Fmrteoaa, B.B,’ — ‘was much admired at the 
time fmr its delkate yet keen satire, and the 
ekamess, strength, and elegance of its reason* 
ing. The late Dugisld Stewart recommended 
k to his indents as one of the most masterly 
pec«S3 of ckssical sarcasm in our language ’ 
( Eat, PorindtSy ed. H. Pat on, ii. 862). In 
1818 Mariachal College, Aberdeen, conferred 

him the degree of D.D. Peddie died in 
Edinba^h mi 11 Oct. 1845. 

Peddie was twice married : first, in 1787, 
to Margaret (d. 1792), eldest daughter of 
the Kev. George Coventry of Stitchell, Eox- 
hurghshfir; and, secondly, in 1796, to^Bar- 
hara, aeeond dau^ter of Itenald Smith’ lord 
fnovoet cff EcKnburgh, hy whom he had nine 
ehiMrem. He twice appears in Hay’s * Por- 
timita.’ 

Bemte his pamphlet (smra) in reply to 
Prarteous, Peddie’s published works were 
Mfij mrmm and le^rtnres ; 1, ‘ The Eevo- 
iaticm the Woii iff God and a Cause of Joy * 
Edadbargli, 1789, % ‘The Perpetuity, Ad* 
taat^es, and Baivmsality off C^^n 
Edinhargh, 1796. 3, ‘Jehovah’s 
fhn® tihe Bedemner’s Name,’ 

4, ‘ A Priii^eal l^positimi 
if of Jamah, m lectures,’ Edin- 

jLifeer his dea^ hk so® WiL 
Wmm Ida 
vkh m wmmm* ^ 

jfwi lUf IS® pediie was CM cff tile 


editors of the ‘ Christian Mat^azine,’ and to 
this and other theological publications he was 
a frequent contributor. He also edited the 
posthumous works of Dr. Meikle of 0am- 
wath (Edinburgh, 1801, 1808, 1805, 1807, 
1811). 

William Peddie (1805-1893), minister, 
son of the above, was bom on 16 Seut. 180r5, 
and, after passin ■ thi-ough the high school 
and university of Edinburgh, entered the 
Secession Divinity Hall at Glasgow, and was 
; licensed to preach in May 1827. In October 
of the following year he was appointed col- 
league and successor to his father by the 
Bristo Street congregation. He edited the 
‘ United Presbyterian Magazine ’ for several 
' years, and was moderator of the synod in 
1855. Jefferson College, Pennsylvania, con* ^ 
ferred upon him the degree of D.D. in 1843. 
BUs chief interest in the church was in con- 
nection with missions in France. Beyond his 
contributions to periodical literature his only 
published work was the prefatory memoir to 
nis father’s discourses, Edinburgh, 1846. He 
celebrated his jubilee at Bristo Street in 1878, 
and died, the ‘father’ of the church, on 
28 Feb. 1898. 

[Memoir hy Dr. WiHiam Peddie, prefixed to 
James Peddie’s Discourses, 18-1:6 ; Zay’s Por- 
traits. An obituary of Dr. William Peddie was 
published in the United Presbyterian Magazine, 
April 1893.] J. E. M. 

PEDDIE, JOHN (d. 1840), Heutenant- 
colonel, entered the army as an ensign in 
the 88th foot on 26 Sept. 1805, He became 
lieutenant on 26 Aug. 1307, and went with the 
first battalion of his regiment to Portugal in 
1808. He took part in the action of EoHca, 
and the battle of Vimiera, in Sir John 
Moore’s advance into Spain, and in the battle 
, of Coruna. After serving in the Walcheren 
expedition he returned to Spain in 1812, 
was present at the battle of Salamanca, and 
lost his right arm. BEe was promoted cap- 
tain on half-pay on 28 Sept. 1813, but was 
brought back to full pay in the 97tli foot on 
26 March 1824, and obtained a majority in the 
95th raiment on 16 June 1825. Affter a fur- 
' ther period onhalf-pay, he became lieutenant- 
: colonel of the 31st foot on 26 Oct. 1830, and 
of the 72nd highlanders on 20 April 1832, 
and in the same year he was made a K.H. 

In the banning of 1835 the 72nd, then 
quartered in Capetown, were ordered to 
(^hamstown, in consequence cf the incur- 
: siojxs of the Gaikas, which gave rise to the 
fir^ Kaffir war. At the end of March the 
^ British troops, under Sir Benjamin D’Urbau 
^v.], entered Kaffraria in several columns. 
' C&S April, ‘Colonel Peddie, leaving the camp 
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at midniglit with four companies of the regi- 
ment and the first proyisional battalion, as- 
cended the Izolo Berg; and haTing early on ; 
the morning of the 9th divided his forces 
into two columns, and penetrated the fast- 
nesses of the Isidengi, the Kaffirs, seeing ; 
they were attached on every point, fled in 
the utmost dismay, and several thousand 
head of cattle were the reward of this 
movement ’ {Itecords of tho S.egi- , 

ment, privately printed in 1886, p. 39). 
In September operations were brought to ‘ 
an enc, the Gaiha country was annexed as 
far as the Kei (though the annexation was 
not ratified till 1846), and the regiment re- i 
turned to Grahamstown. A town in the 
newly acquired territory hears the name of 
IPeddie. 

On 23 Feh. 1838 Peddie exchanged into 
the 90th regiment, then stationed in Ceylon. 
There his health broke down, and he died 
at Newara Elija in August 1840. 

[Hart’s Army List, 1840 ; Delavoye’s Eecords 
of the 90th Eegiment.] E. M. L. 

PEDEN, ALEXANDER (1626 P-1686), 
covenanter, was bom in or about 1626, ac- 
cording to some at the farm of Auchencloich, 
Ayrshure, and according to others in a small 
cottage near Som Castle, Ayrshire. In any 
case his father was in fairlir good circum- 
stances, being on terms of intimacy with the 
il^wells, lairds of Auchinleck. Peden at- 
tended the university of Glasgow; his name 
spelt Peathine is entered in the fourth class in 
1648 (Scott, Fasti EccUs, Scot, i. 765). Some 
time after tiiis he became schoolmaster, pre- 
centor, and session clerk at Tarbolton, Ayr- 
shire, and subsequently was, according to 
Wodrow, employed in a like capacity at j^en- 
wdck, Ayrshire. As he was about to receive 
license to preach from the ni^hytery of Ayr 
a young woman accused Tiim of being the 
father of her child, hut her statement was 
finally proved to he false. On account of 
the ^ surfeit of grief’ that the woman then 
gave himPeden, according to Patrick Walker, 
made a vow never to marry. The young 
woman, Walker also states, committed suicide 
on the spot where Peden had spent twenty- 
four hours in prayer and meditation regarding 
the accusation. 

In 1660 Peden was ordained minister at 
New Luce, Galloway ; but having refused to 
comply with the acts of parliament, 11 June, 
and of the privy council, 1 Oct. 1662, re- 
quiring all who had been inducted anee 1649 
^ to obtain a new presentation from the lawful 
patron and have collation from the bishop 
of the diocese, letters were directed against 
hiTn and twen^ other ministers of Galloway, 


24 Peb. 1663, for * labouring to keep the hearts 
of the people from the present government 
in church and state,’ and he was ordered to 
appear before the privy council on that day 
month to answer for liis conduct. Failing 
to do so, he was ejected from his living. He 
preached his farewell sermon from Acts xv. 
31, 32, occupying the pulpit till night, and 
as he closed the pulpit-door on leaving it, he 
knocked on the door three times with his 
Bible, saying, ‘ I arrest thee in my Father’s 
name that none enter thee hut such as come 
in by the door as I have done,’ a prohibition 
which is said to have been effectual in pre- 
Tentingtheintrusionof any ‘induced ’minis- 
ter, the pulpit remaining vacant until the 
Bevolution, 

After his ejectment Peden began to preach 
at covenanting conventicles in different parts 
■ of the south of Scotland, obtaining by his 
figurative and oracular style of address and 
his supposed prophetical gifts an extraor- 
dinary influence over the peasantry, which 
was further increased by his hardships, perils, 
andnumerous hairbreadth escapes. On 25 Jan. 
1665 letters were directed against him for 
keeping conventicles, and, as he disregarded 
the summons to appear before the council, he 
was declared a rebel and forfeited. He con- 
tinued, however, to remain in the country, 
holding conventicles whenever opportunity 
presented. Patrick Walker states that he 
joined with that * honest and zealous handful, 
in the year 1666, that was broken at Pent- 
land Hills (on 28 Nov.), and came the length 
of Clyde with them, where he had a melan- 
choly view of their end, and parted with tlmm 
there.* He was excepted out of the pro- 
clamation of pardon on 1 Oct. 1667, and in 
December aU persons * were diKjhaig^ and 
inhibited to harbour, reset, supply, correspond 
with or conoeal’ him and others concerned 
in the late rebellion. For greater safety he 
therefore ^ssed over to Ireland ; hut bavin : 
returned in 1673, he was in J une apprehended 
by Major Cockbura in the house of Hugh 
Ferguson of Knockdow, Ayrshire, and sent 
to Edinburgh. After examinaticm b^care the 
privy council on the 26th he was imprisoned 
on the &S8 Rock in the Firth of Fc^h. On 
9 Oct. 1677 the council ordered him to be 
liberated from the Bass, on condition that 
he hound himself to depart forth of Britain, 
and not to return under pain of being held 
pro confemt to have been at Pentland. He 
does not a:Dpear to have complied with this 
condition, but was shortly afterwards removed 
to the Tolbooth, Edinburgh. While there 
he on 14 Nov. petitioned the council to be 
liberated, and permitted to go to Ireland. 
Instead of granting the request the council 
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in Decemter ordered that he and oertwn [The Life and Prophecies of Alexander Peden 
others 'shonld he transported to the plants- by Patrick Walker has been frequently reprinted ; 

tions in Virgiiua, and he discharged from ever 

S3’S£yl«B,t,ti..a«k™ti.n ni. »d I—, of I1». sa.,., 

that ^ the ship was not yet "built ’ that w ould 

take him or them ‘ to Virginia or any other PEDLEY, EGBERT (1760-1841), eccen- 
plantation in America.’ And so at last it trie author. [See Deyereli.] 
turned out; for the captain of the ship ^ -r> . . , 

chartered to conYey them to Virginia, on PEDROG (/. 550 .?), British samt, com- 

leaming that they were not conYicts of the memorated on 4 J une, was the founder of 
class toWch he was accustomed, but persons the ancient church of Bodmin, where his 
banished on account of their religious beUefs, relics were long preserved. The life in ‘ Acta 
refused to take them on hoard, and they were Sanctorum’ (June, 1 . 400-1), previously 
set at liherty. Peden returned to Scotland in printed by Capgrave (Nova Legenda Anglm, 
June of the following year, and went thence p. 266), is meagre and of no authority. We 
to Ireland. He was in Ayrshire again in 1680, only- learn from it that Pedrog was ^ nations 
and after nerformin -the marriage ceremony Cumber’ (i.e. a Welshman), and of royal 
of John Srown (1327 P-1685) v.], the birth. On the death of his father he declined 

< Christian carrier,’ in 1682, went 'Sack to Ire- the succession to the crown, and, with sixty 
land. He returned to Ayrshire in 1685, and companions, retired to a monastery. After 
preaehedhislast sermon at Colinswood at the studying in Ireland for twenty years, he 
water of Ayr. His privations and anxieties spent another thirty in monastic seclusion in 
had gradnally undermined his health, and, re- Britain. Then he visited Rome, J erusalem, 
soWmg to spend hislast days in his native dis- and India, living for seven years on a desert 
trietyhe found shelter in a cave on the hanks island in the Indian Ocean. He returned to 
(^heriver Ayr, near Som. Havin-apresenti- Western Britain, and ultimately died there 
ni^tthathehad notmanyhoursto -ive, he one on 4 J une. The Life of St. Cadoc in ‘ Oamhro- 
evening left the cave and went to his brother’s British Saints’ (pp. 22-8), which was opa- 
house at ^rn, where he died on 28 Jan. 1686. rently written a'iout 1070, so far confirms 
BelcHre his death he had an interview with this account as to make Pedrog a son of King 
Janaes Renwiek [q. v.l and the two became Glywys of (what i's now) Glamorgan, who 
Idly reecffiKuIed. Peden was buried in the did not take his share of the royal inherit- 
Boswdl tide in the parish church of Auchin- ance with his brothers, but served God at 
leek; \m% dbys after the burial a troop ‘Botmenei’ in Cornwall, where a ^eat mo- 
^ dra^cHMS came, and, lifting the corpse, nasterywasafterwardsfounded in his honour, 
earned it two miles to Cumnock gallows, in- The Hafod MS. of 'Bonedd y Saint,’ how- 
tending to hang it up there in chains. Find- ever, and other manuscripts of the same class 
ing it imposdme to do so, they buried it at call Pedrog the son of ‘ Clemens tywysog 
^ hc/L After the Revolution the 0 Gemyw ’ (i. e. a prince from Cornwall) 

iaWi^antsoftliepamh of Cumnock, in token , (Myvyrian ArchcBology, 2nd edit. pp. 416, 
of esteem mr Bedeu, abandoned their 429 j OaTribro^British Saints, p. 267). 
imeieai4 b)Ui®Bl-|daee, and formed a new one Pedrog is called by Fuller * the captain of 
nnmd hiH. the Cornish saints,’ and the number of dedi- 

Bedeu’sisfflie ass piroffeet was perpetuated cations to him in Devonshire and Cornwall 
«SB8«!E^ Hms peamts ol tfee south of Scotland show that hi s name was widely revered in the 
ky el his prophecies, .with in- district. He is the patron saint of Bodmin, 

„ alwim of liA fiaHlment, made by Patrick Padstow, Trevalga, and Little Petherick in 

and revered ^ Cornwall, and of West Anstey, South Brent, 
^ pj^eachers. Clannaborough, St. Petrock’s, Exeter, Holla- 

an Alarm combe, Lidford, and Newton St. Petrock in 
©f a Bloody ' Devonsbire. Llanbedrog, Carnarvonshire, 
Pre&ce and and St. Petrox, Pembrokeshire, are also dedi- 
3®ii»ed at Glmi- cated to him. He was, moreover, honoured, 
Smttish , as St.Perreux, in the monastery of St. M^n 
Minister m Brittany, and in 1177 the monks of St. 
laUdway,’ M4en made an unsuccessful attempt to ob- 
ahd re- . tain possession of his relics (Roe. Hov. 
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[Aeta Sanctorum. 4 June; Cambro-Britisli 
Saints; Rees’s Welsh Saints; Stanton’s Meno- 
1« fgy of England and Wales, 1S87 ; Boase in Diet, 
of Christian Biography.] J. E. L. 

i^EEBLES or PEBLIS, BAYID (d. 
1579 musician, was one of the canons of 
St, Andrews before the Reformation. In 
1530 he set ^ Si quis diliget me ’ as a motet 
for fisre voices, and presented it to James V. 
Thomas Wood, who in 1560 (and again in 
1592) copied out the famous St. Amdrews 
harmonised psalter, recorded that the tunes 
were ^ Set in iiii partes be a Notable cun- 
ning man, David Peahles i. s., Noted and 
Wretin.’ The words ‘Noted and Wretin^ 
suggest that Peebles had also versified the 
-5sa'-ter. Some of the other pieces which 
Tood included iu his collection are also by 
Peebles. David Laing, who wrote an admir- 
able account of Wood’s part-books, could not 
give a complete example, as the contratenor 
volume was then missing from both of W ood’s 
copies ; all the treble and bass volumes, and 
one of the tenors, are at Edinburgh, and a 
supplementary volume is at Dublin. One of 
the missingcontratenors, bound with a second 
copy of the supplement, has since been ac- 
quired the British Museum (Addit, MS. 
33933) : it is, unfortunately, defective, but 
most of the psalter can now be completed by 
its help, and the result proves Peebles to have 
possessed great skill in pure diatonic har- 
mony. He died in December 1579. Daring 
the short-lived episcopalian establishment set 
up by Charles 1, Edward Miller, canon of 
Holyrood, published in 1635 a harmonised 
psalter, dec .aring that the settings were by 
* the primest musicians that ever this kin ■- 
dome had, as John Deane Angus, Blackha 
Smith, Peebles, Sharp, Black, Buchan, and 
others, famous for their skill in this kind.’ 

[David Laing’s Account of the St. Andrews 
Psalter of 1566, Pldinburgh, 1871 ; Addit. MS. 
33933 ; Grove’s Diet, of Muse and Muadans, 
hi. 441.] H. D. 

PEEOKJj, RICHARD, of Tavistock (JL 
1626), traveller. [See Pike.] 

PEEL, JOHN (1776-1854), Cumberland 
huntsman, came of an old yeoman or ‘states- 
man’ family of Caldbeck in Cumberland, 
where he was bom on 13 Nov. 1776. As a 
youth he eloped with* Miss White of Uldale ' 
to Gretna. It was a happy union. Of their 
thirteen children, only one died young. Peel’s 
love of hunting was remarkable, even among 
a race keenly attached to field sports. For 
fifty-five years he maintainai, at ois sole ex- 
pense, a pack, usually of twelve (^ujdies, of 
jionnds, and generally kept two horses. He 
had a multle^ knowledge of the country and. 


of hunting, and was long aided by his eldest 
son, ‘Young John.’ The worldwide repu- 
tation he has won is attributable to the song 
celebrating his prowess as a hunter by his 
friend John Woodcock Graves. This was 
written under the following circumstance-s. 
Peel and Graves were planning a hunting 
expedition one evening in the parlour of the 
inn at Caldbeck when a casual question 
from Graves’s daughter as to the words sung 
to an old Cumberland rant (tune), ‘ Bonnie 
Annie,’ caused Graves to write impromptu 
‘ D’ye ken J ohn Peel,’ the five verees of which 
he sang to the ancient air. Graves jokingly 
prophesied that Peel would ‘ be sung when 
we’ve both run to earth.’ Few songs of modem 
date have so firmly established themselves 
in popular estimation. Late in life Peel’s 
neighbours and friends, including Sir W’ilfrid 
Lawson and George Moore the philanthropist, 
presented him with a sum o: money in ac- 
knowledgment of his long services. Besides 
his patrimonial estate at Caldbeck, Peel ac- 
quired, through his wife, a property at Ruth- 
waite, on which his last years were spent. 
Here he died on 13 Nov. 1854. He was 
buried, and a headstone erected over his 
grave, ornamented with emblems of the 
chase, in the churchyard at Caldbeck. There 
is a good portrait of him in the possession of 
his descendants. Graves, who was bom in 
a house next to the Market Hall in the High 
Street of Wigton in Cumberland, on 9 Feb. 
1795, emigrated to Tasmania in 18^, settling 
in Hobart Town, where he died on 17 Aug. 
1886, leaving a lar;;e family. He published 
‘ Songs and Ballads of Cumberland,’ and a 
* Monody on John Peek’ 

[West Cumberland Times, 9 Oct. 1886, and 
2 Cfet, 1 886 ; Ferguson’s Cumberland Fox Hounds ; 
Smiles’s George Moore, 1 879, p. 26 ; Dixon’s Sadd »e 
and Sirloin, p. 109 ; Notes and Queries, 7th i^r. 
X. 281, 369, xi. 9, 216.] A N., 

PEEL, JONATHAN (1799-1879), polr 
tician and patron of the tur^ fifth sem a: Sir 
Robert Peel [q. v.Xedtton manufacturer, and 
brother of Sir Robert Peel [o* vA the stafc^ 
msm, was bom at Chamber Hail, near Bury, 
Lancashire cm 12 Oct, 1799. He was sent to 
Rugby in 1811, and on 16 June 1816, three 
days before the battle of Waterloo, received 
a commission as second lieutenant in the 
rifie brig^e- The peace that followed pre- 
vented him from seeing service, and his sub- 
sequent steps were dkained by purchase. 
From 18 Feb. 1819 to 13 Dee. 1^1 Reserved 
as a lieutenant in the 71st highlanders, and 
from 7 Nov, 1822 to 19 May 1826 as a lieu- 
tenant in the grenadier guards. He was a 
m^or of the ^h foot from 3 Oct. 1826 to 
7 June 1827, and lieutenant-colcm^ of the 
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53ni foot from 7 June 1827 until he was fortune culminated with the triumph of his 
placed on half-pay on 9 Aug. 1827. He Orlando in the Derby for 1844. In that race 
became a brevet colonel on 23 Isov. 1841, a Ionian, another of his horses, gained the 
mtjoT-geneTal on 20 June 1854, a lieutenant- second place. This was one of the most 
geiralon 7Bec. 1859, and sold out of the sensational races on record, and will be 
amy on 4 Aug. 1863. In 1854 he applied always associated with the exposure of a 
to Lord Panmure, the secretary for war, for most iniq[uitous fraud. A horse entered as 
permission to join the army before Sebas- Hunnin : Rein came in first, but was dis- 
topoL He was then a hale man, aged only qualifier, as hein^ a four-year old, and the 
fifty-five, but his application was refused on race was awarded to Orlando. Mr. A. Wood, 
the ground that he was too old. the owner of Running Rein, then brought 

At the ’^eneral election in 1826 Peel an action against General Peel, as a steward 
entered parliament in the tory interest as oftheJochey Club, for recovery of the stakes, 
one of tSe members for Norwich. He ex- The case was heard before Baron Alderson on 
changed in 1831 for the more secure borough 1 July 1844, when, Wood not producing 
of Huntingdon, which he continued to repre- Running Rein, a verdict was returned for the 
sent down to his retirement from parlk- defendant. In theNewmarketSecondOctoher 
mentary life at the dissolution of 1868. Meeting of 1848 Peel’s purple jacket and 
Bunng his brother’s second administration, orange cap, familiar on English race- 
1841-6, Peel held the "x^st of surveyor-gene- courses for nearly sixty years, were borne 
ral of the ordnance. He was not given office to victory for the last time by a colt called 
in Lard Derby’s first administration in 1852. Peter, so named after a sobriquet given to 
But Derby, when he again became premier ' Lord Glasgow by his intimate friends. Peel’s 
inl858,appointedP6elaecretaryof state for favourite jockeys were Arthur Pavis and 
the war department and a member of the Nat Hatman. On 18 Aug. 1851 he sold his 
cahmet by way of paying a tribute of respect stud for twelve thousand guineas ; but, on 
to the name of Sir Ro3ert Peel,hLs former the Earl of Glasgow dying in 1869, and 
colleague and rival Peel soon made his mark leaving him some horses, he again became 
in official life, and became very popular, connected with the turf. At the time of 
None knew better than he the wants of the his death his nominations for coming races 
nrpay, or more thoroughly mastered the de- numbered about fifty, 
taik the estimates. His letters to the Peel died at his seat, Marble Hall, Twlcken- 

* Times’ on military expenditure showed a ham, Middlesex, on 13 Feb. 1879, and was 
complete grasp of the statistics of the sub- buried in Twickenbam new cemetery on 
ject He again held the post of secretary 19 Feb. He married, on 19 March 1824, 
st^e for war in Lord Derby’s third Lady Alice Jane, youngest daughter of 
admini^afatbn m 1866-7, hut he resigned . Archibald Kennedy, first marquis of Ailsa, 
ol^ with Lords Carnarvon and Salisbury by whom he had ei ht children: (1) Robert 
rather than support Disraeli’s scheme of re- Kennedy, bom 5 Sept. 1834, died 17 April 
form (2 March -867). Throughout his poli- 1863 ; (3) Edmund Yates, bom 24 July 1826, 


tical career Peel preserved an irr^roach- lieutenant-colonel 85th foot ; (3) Archibald, 
aMe p^tatKUL, and, although a strong con- horn 23 Jan. 1828, M.A. of Trinity College, 
KTvative, showed himself when in oifice a Oxford ; (4) John, born 11 April 1829, lieu- 
stren®ms siipporter of inquiries into abuses tenant-general, died 17 Nov. 1892 ; (6) Wil- 
m ^ matters connect^ with military or- liam Augustus, bom 27 Nov, 1833, an in- 

sueetor of the local government board; 

C^ieml Peel wag noted for his devotion (3) Margaret, died Aoril 1890; (7) Alice, , 
to and his extensive acquaint- , who married Sir Rooert Burnett David 



* . TV ■>**»»* A 

^ was part owner of some horses died in 1873. 
w® ffl mm ck Riritmond and Lord Strad- 

taafc*. I» 1834 Wg jmK Phant<»i» raa [Btuly’s Mag. 1861 iii. 27M (ifith portrait), 

•eearf ftr &b Oaks to Lord Jrase-’s Cob- I?®® : 

It HM art tEB 1830 that Peek’s name ® ^ 
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224 (with portrait) ; Burke’s Portrait G-allery, 
1833, i, 68 (with portrait of Mrs. Peel).] 

G-. C. B. 

PEEL, Snt LA.WREXCE (1799-1884), 
chief justice of Calcutta, third son of Joseph 
Peel of Bowes Farm, Middlesex, who died in 
1821, by Anne, second daughter of Jonathan 
Haworth of Harcroft, Lancashire, was bom 
on 10 Aug. 1799. Etis father was younger 
brother of the first Sir Robert Peel (1750- 
1830) [q. V,], and he was thus first cousin 
of the statesman, the second Sir Robert Peel 
(1788-1850) Tq. v.] He was sent to Rugby 
in 1812, and removing to St. John’s College, 
Cambrid -e, graduated B.A. 1821 and M.A. 
1 824. After his call to the bar at tbe Middle 
Temple on 7 May 1824 he went the northern 
circuit, and attended the Lancaster, Preston, 
and Manchester sessions. He served as advo- 
cate-general at Calcutta from 1840 to 1842, 
and in the latter year, on being promoted to 
the chief-justiceship of the supreme court at 
Calcutta, was knighted by patent on 18 May. 
During 1854 and 1855 he was also vice- 
president of the legislative council at Cal- 
cutta. He gave away in public charity the 
whole of his official income of 8,0001. a year. 
He was consequently very popular through- 
out his career in India ; and on his retire- 
ment in November 1855 a statue of hitn was 
erected in Calcutta. 

After his return to Ensfland he was sworn 
of the privy council, anc was made a paid 
meml^rof the judicial committee on 4 April 
1856. He was elected a bencher of the 
Middle Temple on 8 May 1856, and becaime 
treasurer of his inn on 3 Dec. 1866. From 
1857 he was a director of the East India Com- 
pany, and in. the following year was created 
a D.C.L. of the university of Oxford. In 
January 1864 he became president of Guy’s 
Hospital, London. He was for some years 
a correspondent of the ‘ Times ’ on legal and 
general topics. He died, unmarried, at 
Garden Reach, Ventnor, Isle of Wight, on 
22 July 1884. 

He wrote 'Horse Nauseas,’ 1841, poems 
translated and original (the latter are pro- 
bably juvenile productions) and ' A Sketdi 
of the Life anc Character of Sir R. PeeL* 
1860. 

[Times, 23 July and 1 Ang. 1S84; Foster’s 
Baionetage, 1883, p. oOl.] G. C. B. 

PEEL, PAUL (1861-1892), Canadian 
"minter, was horn at London, Ontario, where 
his father was a marble-cutter. He received 
his first training at the College of Fine Arts, 
Penn^lvania, and afterwa^ studied in 
Paris under G^rome. Hisapp^nric^hipover, 
he settled in Park, making occaskuml ^curt 

TOIi. XMT, 


sojourns in his native country. His art was 
entirely French in character. He was a 
successful exhibitor at the salon, gaining the 
gold medal in 1890 for his picture ' After 
the Bath.’ His favourite subjects were taken 
from the nursery, but during the summer 
months he used to work en pjein air in the 
northern provinces of France, TTa was an 
excellent colourist and a master of delicate 
effects of light. He died in October 1892, 
leaving a widow and one son. 

[Times 28 Oct. 1 892 ; private information.] 

W. A. 

PEEL, Sib ROBERT (1750-1830), first 
baronet, manufacturer and member of parlia- 
ment, was born at Peelfold, Oswaldtwistle, 
Lancashire, on 25 April 1750. His family, 
which has been obscurely traced to a Danish 
origin, had emigrated early in the seven- 
teenth century from the district of Craven 
in Yorkshire to the neighbouring town of 
Blackburn in Lancashire. His father, Ro- 
bert Peel, had founded tbe fortune of the 
family in 1764, when, having mortgaged his 
family estates, he established at B-ackhum, 
in conjunction with his brother-in-law, Mr, 
Haworth, and a neighbour named Yates, a 
calico-printm^’ firm, which may be consider^ 
the parent o'_ that industry in Lancashire. 
He has been described as 'a tall, robust, 
handsome man, of excellent constitution, 
with a character for uprightness and per- 
severing industry, and possessin'’ a me- 
chanica. genius.’ fie married, in 1744, Eliza- 
beth Haworth, and by her had i^ven sons, 
the third of whom was Robert Peel, first 
baronet. The boy was educated at Black- 
burn, and sub^uently in London, whence 
he returned to enter his father’s business. At 
the age of twenty-three he became a partner 
in the firm of Hawmrth, Peel, & Yates, calico- 
printers. 

In his business Peel was an originator and 
reformer. He imported deserted children frxjm 
the London wov^^hom&B, edue^^ them, and 
enabled them to earn their living. He ap- 
preciated and applied the discovmes of Aric- 
wr^t and Hargreaves. It was prdbably 
because he feared that the jealousy of the 
handloom woikers would be provoked by his 
new machinery that he removed a branch of 
his oottmi busine^ to Tam worth in Stafford- 
shire, where he also bought a large estate 
and built Drayton Manor. 

In 1780 he wrote a pamphlet entitled 
' The National Debt productive of National 
Prosperity,’ in which he argued that a do- 
mestic jublic debt owed by the community 
; to it^lf oanMit impmr the aggr^te wealth 
of the ccmnunity. in 1796 he enteaed Pa3> 
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Kament as member for Tamwortb, and mouth, Isle of Wight, 1830-1, Cambridge 
■warmly supported Pitt, He at first hailed the University 1831-5, Tamworth 1835-7, and 
Prench revolution as a ‘ temperate reforma- again 1^7-52. In 1826 he was appointed 
tion * but when it grew more violent in a commissioner of the board of control in 
character resisted it as far as with him lay. Lord Liverpool’s administration j he was 
To the voluntary contribution of 1797 bis under-secretary for tbe home department 
firm gave 10,000^., and in 1798 he armed under his brother, Sir Robert, in 1828, in tbe 
and commanded six companies of Bury royal Duke of W ellin^on’s administration ; a lord 
volunteers- On 14Feb. 1799 bespke strongly of the treasury in 1830 in the same govern- 
for the union with Lreland, and his speech ment, and again in 1834-5 in his brother's 
was minted in r^blin. In 1800 he was made ministry j" in the same year he was sworn 
a baronet, and assumed as his motto 'In- of the privy council. Se died on 1 June 
da^ria.’ On 7 May 1802 he defended Pitt, 1858, having married, on 17 J une 1819, Jane 
who when in office had constantly sought Elizabeth (d, 1847), daughter of Stephen, 
Tik opinion on financial and commercial second earl Mounteashell, and left issue four 
matters. ‘ No minister,’ he said, ‘ ever nn- sons and nine daughters (Poster, Lancashire 
deratood so well the commercial interests of JPedigrees^ Hi-TDir, Book of Dignities \ Gmt. 
■&e country. He knew that the true sources Mag. 1858, ii. 191). 

of its greatne® lay in its productive indust^.’ [A. Memoir of the Family of Peel from the 

Ih the year be carried the act wMch year 1600, by Jane Haworth, 1836; a Memoir 
was Ihe ffirerunner of aU factory legislation: on the Q-enealogy of -the Peels, by Jonathan 
' An Act for the Preservation of the Health Peel ; a Memoir of Sir Robert Peel, by Rev. 

of Apprentices and others, em- Richard Davies, vicar of St. Nicholas, Leicester, 
mOotton and other Mills, and Cotton 1803 ; G-ent. Mag. 1830 i. 556-7.] G. V. P. 
and oth^ Fadiories.’ He himself was the PEEL, Sir ROBERT (1788-1860), se- 
employer at this neriod of some fift^n cond baronet, statesman, was born on 6 Feb. 
thouasuld persoos. ^ 1819 he opposed the 1788, probably at Chamber Hall, near Bury 
resmolhm of cash payments, a measure in Lancashire. He was the eldest son of 
carried in that year by Ms son. Robert (afterwards Sir Robert) Peel (1750- 

Beel died afePraytonManor on 3May 1830, 1830) [q- v.l His mother, Ellen Yates, was 
aad was buried in the church of Drayton- eldest daughter of "William Yates, a partner 
Bassd^t, Staffijrdshire, There is a portrait in the firm of Haworth, Pfeel, & Yates, cotton 
by Sir Thomas Iiawrence. In person be was manufacturers of Bury. The hoy took lessons 
' tall, manly, aaad weE proportioiied.’ ' His with James Hargreaves, curate of Bury, hut 
eye’ (h was said) 'when he speaks lights up learned more from his father, who had* marked 
Mscoimtmmncewith peculiar ammation.’ He ' him out to be a statesman, and who, by way of 
possessed the vigour and the virtues of the training, would set binn on Sunday evenings 
naticHial riiaracter, and may be claimed as a to repeat the morning and afternoon sermons 
moneer of the c^nomercial greatness of Eng- of the day. At the age often he removed with 
^isnd. ^ i Ms fi^ly to Drayton Manor, near Tamwortb 

On 8 July 1783^ at the age of thirty-three, in Staffordshire, and was placed at school 
he married Ellen Yat®, the daughter of one wif^i FrancisBlick, vicar of Tamwortb, where 



C^ke ; she died without i^ue on 10 Sept. 1^01 he went to Harrow, entering the house 
l®f4. By his first wife Pi^ had eleven cMl- c^the Rev. Mark Drury. According to Byren, 
dren. The eldest son Bob^, the statesman, Ms schoolfellow, ' there were always great 
and tile fifth son, Jonathan, are separately iiOpes of Peel amongst us all, masters and 
iodised. It is said that on hearing of the ‘ Icholars/ In 1804 the two friends declaimed 
hbtk of hm eldest son he fell on femes, ' logether, Byron taking the part of Latinus, 
Biid,retenm^ thanks to Gtod, vowed that he ? ^d Peel that of Tumus. Another school- 
w@^d gifB hm child to his country. 'fellow remembered bi-m as * the light-haired, 

9^&obA BO®, WTuaukSi YfecESl ^ a^ieM^ed, fair-complexioned, smiling, good- 

h^n, at '®®fered hoy, indolent somewhat as to phy- 

exmrfloi!i, but overflowing with mental 


AtOhristmas 1804 he left Harrow, 
ensuing season at his fathers 
OiR^enor Street, being very 
Ss a^midance under the ^l®iT 
M ^ Oommons, where Pitt and 
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In October 1805 he entered Christ Church, , 
Oxford, as a gentleman-commoner. At the 
time Cyril Jackson [q. v.j was dean. His 
tutor was at first Thomas Gaisford [q. v.], 
and subsequently Charles Lloyd (1784-1829) 
[q. V.], afterwards bishop of Oxford, who was 
al wayshis closest friend. Oxford hadrecently 
awafiened from that lethargy which is the 
theme of Gibbon, and under the new system 
of 1807 Peel won, in 1808, a double first 
class in classics and mathematics, his viva 
voce examination bein ; the first of his public 
triumphs. After he had taken his cegree 
his father bou ht Mm the seat of Cashel in 
Tipperary, and he entered the House of Com 
mons in April 1809, at the age ot twenty-one. 
A tory ministry, with the Duke of Portland 
as prime minister, was in power, and the 
wMgs, utterly wrecked since the death of 
Fox, were in opposition. Peel, fresh from a 
toiy home and* a tory university, naturally > 
gave his support to the government. In 1810 
he seconded the address, in a speech of about 
forty minutes, which the speaker (Charles 
Abbot, afterwards Lord Colchester) and* 
others judged to have been ‘the best first 
speech since that of Mr. Pitt.’ Soon after- 
wards he accepted the under-secretaryship 
for war and the colonies. The secretary of 
state was Lord Liverpool, and the main 
business of the office was to direct the military 
operations against the French. According 
to the testimony of Lord Liverpool, Pe^ 
acquired in this post ‘ all the necessary habits 
of official business,* and showed ‘a parti- 
cularly good temper and great frankness and 
openness of manners.* Upon Perceval’s murder 
in May 1812 Lord Liverpool became premier, 
and Peel accepted the post of cMef secretary 
for Ireland in July. At the same time he 
exchanged the seat of Cashel for Chippenham. 

Peel held the Irish office for six years, until 
1818, and served under three viceroys— the 
Duke of Richmond, Lord Whitworth, and 
Lord Talbot. The duties were threefold. He 
had in the first place to administerthe patron- 
age of Ireland on behalf of the English 
government. Here his principle was to y^d 
as little as possible to the infiuenceof power- 
ful individuals, to consult always the in- 
ter^ts of his government, and never his own. 
He made no distinction between catholics 
and protestantsin appointments open to both, 
and opposed the practice of selling puMic 
offices and of dismissing civil servants for 
poiirical action. The success of the govern^ 
ment in the Irish elections of 1812 and 1818 
was a^sribed to his vigour and mrudanoe in 
disfrihnring ^tronage. Seccmdly, be was 
bound to maintain order in Ireland. The 
joa^ minlsler had to meet the GolMth 


agitation, O’Coimell, who in 1811 had or- 
ganised the catholic board, and was rapid^ 
ousting Grattan from popular favour. It 
was Peel’s general desire to rule by the exist- 
ing law, but disorder rose to such a height 
that in June 1814 he had to suppress the 
catholic board, and immediately afterwards 
carried two acts, one reviving in part the 
repealed Insurrection Act of 1807, and the 
other establishing the peace preservation 
police, vulgarly termed ‘ Peelers,* a body 
afterwards consolidated into the royal Irish 
constabulary. These measures were sueceas- 
ful, and Ireland sank into an uneasy repose- 
Thirdly, Peel had to maintain in parliament 
the cause of protestant ascendency. Those 
who favoured catholic emancipation com- 
prised the whig party and a section of the 
tories, led by Cannin'" and Wellesley, besides 
Vansittart and Castjeraagb in the English 
cabinet, and within the Irish government 
itself William Vesey Fitzgerald (afterwards 
Lord Fitzgerald and Vesey) [q. v.], the Irish 
chancellor of the exchequer, and Charles 
Kendal Bushe [q. v.], the solicitor-general* 
Four times in tSree months during 1813 did 
the House of Commons resolve that conces- 
sions should be made. But Peel was too firm , 
O’Connell too virulent, and the catholic party 
too divided on the question of imp(^mg the 
royal veto on the appointment of bishops for 
anything to be done. In 1817 Peel sealm the 
Tictory by his first realty great speech Mi- 
vered on 9 May against the catholic claims. 

Peei’spolicy did not solve the Irish questicm, 
but he ruled Ireland. Throughout his taiure 
of office O’CbnneH pursued him with ex- 
cessive rancour, and in the course d 1815 
Peel challenged the agitator to a do^ He 
crowed to Ostend to meet his opponent, but 
O’Connell was arrested in the Btrand [see 
O’OoNOTLH, Bahiei.]. 

Among the whigs Pe^s attitude to Insh 
questimis at the same time gained Mm ^le 
r^utation beii^tbe to llm 

intolerant faethm.’ Thesialwarttt^ieB viewed 
his conduct wirii unbounded fr^vonr. In 1817 
Oxfinrd aeMunrlet^ed Ms services to pso- 
testantism by nmkmg him bar mmnber, an 
honour that Caiining Mnmelf had coveted 
in vain. In the same year ftfry-i^e Iriisb 
membeiss^nedarmnazkablemi^nofial 
him not to x^hne from a wbrnh he itaS 
administered with zn^teAy ahilft j. B^t he 
was weary of the wc^k, aim on 3 Aug. ISIS 
laid down his <^ce and quitted Irelmad. 

Fncm 1818 to 1822 Peel was a 
mmih&r. He married in 1820, and both in 
thflit year and in 1821 he dedfined od^irs of 
caMnet rank. But within this pesiod IsIIb 
mB great pohtacal acMeFeBenk In ISIS 
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the House of Commons appointed a ‘ com- the House of Commons. Canning had the 
mittee of secrecy to consider the state of the ;prior claim, and became foreign secretary and 
B flTiV of England with reference to the ex- Leader of the house. _ Peel wrote : ‘ I have no 
pediency of Ue resumption of cash payments,' difference with Canning on political c uestiona 
and though such men as Canning, Tierney, except on the catholic question,' anc, readily 
and Huskisson sat with him, Peel was chosen acquiescing in the appointment, he turned to 
chairman. In 1811 he had voted against consider the state of the criminal law. Since ' 
Homer’s resolutions based on the report of 1818 Sir James Mackintosh had advocated 
the bullion committee of 1810 recommend- reform in that branch, hut he nowinl82S 
ing resumption. Now he became convinced resigned the prq’ect into the hands of tfee " 
that the systv m of paper currency pursued home secretary. Peel, thou 'h he had entered ■ 
since 1797 resulted in a fall of the foreign at Lincoln’s Inn in 1809, had scarcely studied \ 
exchanges and a rise in the orice of gold — law. But his particular method in office was 
that is to say, in a depreciatec currency. On to summon experts from all quarters, and he 
24 May he introduced his resolutions in a thus always appeared before the House of . 
memorable s-oeech, and upon them was Commons with an encyclopEedic knowledge ' 
founded 'PeeJs Act,’ which provided that of his subject. Thus armed, he was able to L 
the acts restraining cash payments should pass in the next five years eight acts miti- 
finajly cease on 1 May 1823. The young gating and consolidating the criminal law, ; 
man of thirty-one thus achieved what Oanning and repealing in whole or in part mor^than 
called ‘the greatest wonder he had witnessed 250 old statutes, not to mention another great 
in the political world,’ and gave the country measure dealing with the law of juries. His i , 
the inestimable benefit of a sound system plan of legislation was to steer a middle 
of metallic currency. course ‘ between the redundancy of our own ,v 

It was at this epoch in Peel’s career that legal enactments and the conciseness of the 
his political views underwent a subtle chan ;e. French code ; ’ and the change that he wroi^ht 
Although still as strongly opposed as his was so great that Mackintosh used to dec‘are , 
fellow tories to such measures as catholic that he could almost think that he ‘had lived 
emancipation or reform of the House of in two different countries, and conversed with ; 
Commons, and although he still fuHy re- people who spoke two different languages.’ . 
cognised the exigencies of party warfare, he Peel’s administration was marked by the re-, ‘ ■ 
b^;an to perceive that it was the duty of peal or expiration of every law imposing- 
poMtieiaais to study the condition of aU classes extraordinary restrictions on the liberty o. ' 
of people, and to bring parliamentary the subject {Speeches^ i. 609). In the view 
policy to some extent into harmony with the of Canning, W was the most efficient home 
wish^ and needs of the constituencies, even secretary that this coimtry ever saw. 
at of ignoring many preconceived In February 1827 Lord Liverpool, the prime 

of^ons. The earliest sign of his suspicion minister, was struck down by paralysis, and,. ' 
tSsat toryism of the rigorously unchanging after much ne*’'otiation, Canning succeeded 
type mi^t p^ve in his case an inadequate to his office, hn April Peel resigned, on the 
creed is sup^h^ by a letter to Croker cated ground that he was opposed to Cannin * cm , 
Ifsreh 18^. ‘ Do you not think,’ he asks, catholic emancipation. That question had 
* tltaJl the tone of England is more liberal now risen into a position of pressing urgencjr 
than poli^ of ^ the |ovemment ? ’ And In 1 823 O’Connell had organised the Catholic ! 
agaiii: ‘puPic opinion is growing too large Association; in 1826 Peel had been ‘left in 
w the chaitne te that it has been accustomed minorities on three different questions imm^ 
iMi diately connected with Ireland — the catholic 

out ^ office Ms influence was question, the elective franchise, and the pay^ 
In 1^0 it was noticed ment of the catholic clergy.’ He had offer^ 
*1fe^l!^B,mdfipendmtfortune, official to resign, and had only consented to remab 







m 
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pajHiameat, nave ' up the ministry. In _o2d, at tne 'enerai,,/ 
ipswe to follow and more to election, the Irish priesthood had for the first i 
any other person’ (B uck- time thrown themselves into the popular:; 
IVf L 102). cause. Further than this, Oanning, the ne^ 

, J8^ he iBg^iumd Lord Liver- prime minister, was the most powerful advo- 

seals of the cate of the catholics; as Peel was their most ' 
lo At^st . powerful opponent. Meaimess suggested thati.; 
Ms own hand, , there was jealousy between the two. 
w^her Csm- though divided by public duty, they remained.. 
l^der of united in friendship. On 2 July, meeting 
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^’estminster Hall for the last time, they 
talked arm-in-arm with cordiality and good 
wilL On 8 Aug. Canning was dead. Gode- 
rich became premier. Peel since his retire- 
ment had taken little part in politics, but he 
now worked energeticmy to reunite the two 
sections of the tory party. His efforts met 
with success, and on Goderich’s resignation 
AVeUlngton was able, in January 1828, to 
form a ministry out of the reunited party. 
Peel joined the new government as home 
secretary for the second time, and as leader 
of the House of Commons for the firat time. 

An extraordinary drama followed. On 
26 Feb., and again on 12 May, the govern- 
ment was beaten — first, on a motion for the 
repeal of the Test and Corporation Acts, and, 
secondly, on a motion for the settlement of 
the catholic question. Peel resolved to resign ; 
but Huskisson and the other Canningites 
anticipated him by themselves resigning when 
the majority of the cabinet declined to en- 
franchise Birmingbam at the expense of East 
Ketford. Had Peel withdrawn too the 
government would have fallen at once. He 
therefore determined to support the duke. 
Such was Peel’s position when, at the end of 
June, Fitzgerald, who had sought re-election 
at Clare as the new president of the board 
of trade, was defeated by O’ConnelL Fitz- 
gerald at once wrote to Peel that * tbe country 
is mad.’ Lord Anglesey, the lord lieutenant 
[see Paget, Henet 'William, first MAEQxns 
OF Ajtgleset], also wrote, on 26 July, that 
Ireland was on the verge of rebellion, and 
urged concession to the catholics. The nund 
of Peel soon arrived at a like conclusion ; for 
he held, withhis master Pitt, that to maintain 
a consiikent attitude amid changed circum- 
stances is to he * a slave to the most idle 
vanity ’ (Pitt, Speeches, iv. 77). During nearly 
twenty years he had opposed emancipation on 
* broad and uncompromising grounds.’ Those 
grounds may be summed up in a sentence of 
his own : ^ May I not ques’ion the policy of 
admitting those who must have views hostile 
to the re jgious establishments of the state to 
the capacity of l^islating for the. interests of 
those establishments ? ’ He now, on 11 Aug., 
felt that the crisis overrode all such argu- 
ments, and wrote to 'Wellington that, though 
emancipation was a great ^^nger, civil stiSe 
was a greater. At the same time he stated 
that he felt bound to r^gn on his change of 
policy. Again he was thwarted; a new 
factor entered into the case. Thou^ the 
duke thoroughly agreed with Peel, the 3king 
was violently oppcSed, so much so that the 
duke informed Peel on 17 Jan. 1829 that 
do not see the smallest chance of getting tbe 
b^ter of these diMcuIties if von ^oula not 


continue in ofiB.ce.’ On the same date Peel 
consented to remain. From that time till 
opening of parliament Peel was engaged 
in preparing three bills — one for the sup- 
pression of the Catholic Association, another 
for catholic emancipation, and the third for 
the regulation of tje firanchise in Ireland. 
When the first of these bills had been read 
a third time, Peel placed himself in the hands 
of hh constituents hy accepting the Chiltem 
Hundreds (20 Feb.) He was defeated on 
seeking re-election at Oxford by 146 votes, 
but was elected for West bury, and took his 
seat on 3 March. Next day the king saw the 
leading ministers, inform^ them in an in- 
terview lasting five hours of his disagree- 
ment with their policy, gave them * a salute 
on each cheek,’ and accepted their res^na- 
tions. But tbe same evening he changed 
his mind, and recalled them to office. On 
5 March Peel, in a great speech of over 
four hours’ duration, introduced his bill for 
catholic emancipation. As he moved from 
point to point in his exposition, cheers broke 
out so loud as to be heard in 'Westmin- 
ster HaU. For the measure was broadly 
based on equality of civil rights, and Peel 
assigned the honour to those to whom honour 
was due. ‘ The credit belongs to others, and 
not to me. It belongs to Mr. Fox, to Mr. 
Grattan, to Mr. Plunket, to tbe gentlemen 
opposite, and to an illustrious and right hon. 
Mend of mine, who is now no more.’ All 
three bills passed eventually into law, but 
the author of them was overwhelmed with 
abuse as a traitor and an a~xiBtate. Yet, 
having changed his policy, he had acted 
rightl; • — first, in offering to resign his place in 
the cabinet ; secondly, in seeking re-election 
from his constituents ; and, thirdly, in justi- 
fying his course before the House of 3om- 
mons hy submitting a pmctieal |m>posaI. His 
own words best describe his conduct : ‘ it 
was no ignoble ambition which prompted me 
to hear ~he brunt of a desperate confiict.’ 

Emancipation disposed of, he hastened to 
accomplish three other s^al refiumzs. lii 
1^8 he revised and consolidated the laws of 
offence against the person, and in 1^0 
dealt in the same way with the laws of 
forgery. Secondly, he created the 
pohtan police fori» in 1829, tlw solvii^ a 
difficulty that had been felt hy Engjc^ 
stat^maa for more than half a century. 
With true fcuesight he stated that by thus 
preventing the increase ^ crime he was 
paving the way for a still farther mirigation 
of the criminal code. Thirdly, he carried in 
1880 two important measures of lawreffonn, 
nrtahle as the first sucoe^ful attempts in ' 
this country to improve the Judieatniep ; 
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In NovemlDer 1830 "Wellington’s govern- He was rid of embarrassing questions and' 
ment was defeated on Parnell’s motion to an unmanageable party, and at once an-^ 
revise the civil list [see Paknbll, Henby ^lounced that be would accept the new oidw 
Bbooke, first Babob Conglbtob]. Tt was and act in the spirit of moderate reform 
succeeded by the reform government of Lord On this principle he constantly voted with 
Grey. On 22 Nov. Peel, who had succeeded Lord Grey’s government against the extreme 
to the baronetcy, a fine estate, and a great radicals and repealers, so that, out of tbe 
fortune at the death of his father on 8 May, twenty important domestic questions dealt 
and had become member for Tamworth at the with during the sessions of 1833 and 1834 
August elutions, took his place for the first he sided on no less than sixteen with the 
time in his life on the opposition bench, government. 

Though he refused to pledge himself against ^ In July of the latter year the king tried to 
allre:onn, and avowed * thatthere might have induce Peel to coalesce with the government 
been proposed certain alterations to which I on Lord Grey’s resignation, but failed, and 
would have assented,’ yet, in a series of great I^ord Melbourne became prime minister. In 
speeches delivered on 3 March, 6 July, November William lY abruptly dismissed 
21 ^pt., 17 Bee. 1831, and^ 22 March 1832, Lord Melbourne and his colleagues. A ro- 
be vigorously opposed the mm}sterial plans of mantic episode followed. The Mercury of the 
parliamentary reform ba an iU-advisec recon- court, ^ the hurried H udson,’ was sent to find 
struction of the constitution. He was also Peel. He was found on 25 Nov. 1834 at 
a ck^ critic of details, and between 12 and Borne, at a ball of the Buchess of Torlonia, 
27 July 1831 ^^ke no less than forty-eight and he posted back to England to accept, 
tones, ffis main arguments were that the plan on 9 Bee., the double office of first lord of 
m question would totally disfranchise the the treasury and chancellor of the exchequer, 
lower cLai^es, that the rotten boroughs had He made his first appearance the next day,, 
given special opportunities to distinguished ‘ full of spirits and cordiality,’ and at once 
^ 0* entemg parliament, and that the took full responsibility for the king’s action, 
consktution gave no hindrance to although he disliked it. Then, having issued 
any Becassazy reforms. Early in April an a manifesto to his Tamworth constituents in 
was carri^ in committee-against explanation of his past and future -policy, he 
™ ^vmm^t, and Peel was the chief dissolve&arliament, and thus adeed some 
m thelu^c scene m 22 April 1831, hundred "S the stren^h of his party. ToHin^- 
was interrupted in the full tide of incessauw from seven in the morning ti\ 
mmmtm mskui % black rod suddenly long pawmidnight, the minister prepaid, 
^ cenamons to hear the disso- against meeting of the house, four great 
^ In May 18^, after the rne^ure^ealing with the church, three of 
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[ntually carried, with additions, in 
38 by the whigs. But the whig 
Merciless, and six times in six weeks 
i defeat. At last, on 8 April ^ 
■ been outvoted on a resolution of 
)propriate the surplus revenue®, 
'lurch to non-ecclesiastical oh- 


■nsm to ™ *2!™“**^ Dissenters’ Marria^ Bill, the 

™ au, and the mimsters English 'mhe Bill, and the Irish Tithe Bill 
mm resignea, Pe4s professicms were put to — were ‘ ’ '' j j — - 

^ teet ^ SB. ofi® of the premiership, ‘ on 1886 and. 
the eoBdi^ of introducing an erijenaive ’'oritywas 
of re&aao,’ he unhesitatingly ^eel suffe 
ae^a^ Hiso^nist in this crisis -won him 1835,hayii 
taA tile toty tiWknee which he had for. ■ Eussell to 

CTi^patiMi. of the Irish 

■B mmfc- *^\??^****^*.**^^®®® i®ct8, the m^jster laid down his arms. As 

^ postiou was • ae aimonnces|; his decision a tide of generous ' 
rep^tove of an emotion swfc through the ranks of h» ; 

SSf ‘ IS**®**?^ opponents. Ahis sholt term of office he 1«4. 

if nomnally aWt onaj actual!,;® one one thing: he had esta^, . 

jfiished |b^ ^steiastioal commission. Yet ,, 
"^imself, in the phrase of Guizot^ 
'ral of conservatives, the mosfe^ 
'liberals, and the most capabfe, 
^th, ^rties.’ The shrewd rer * 
“^.r Eobert Peel ’ was remem* 

, ,®(^ would Jiever display his 
w .falnes® until he held the 

‘I I , ' ^ c 


again into oppositioi^ 
of ‘ *a 
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prudent, wary leader wlio was fighting after 

a plan' (Dallotg, 7 . 87). That plan was 
concisely described by himself in May 1838 : 

‘ My ob’ect for some years past has been 1l> 
lay thezoiindations of a great party, which, 
existing in the House of Commons, and de- 
rivinj its strength from the popular will, 
should diminish the risk and deaden the shock 
of collisions between the two deliberative 
oranches of the legislature.' This was the 
party which bore the name, first used in 1831, 
tf conservative. For the formation of such a 
lody there were needed young men, and tried 
laen, and men in numbers. Since the death 
cf Pitt the tones seemed to have aliena^ 
piitical ability; in 1828 it was held t^ 
tkere was not a single young tory of ^ 

ii the House of Commons. In a carlo^ 
1330 by *H. B.,' "WeUington and 
drawn looking over ‘the Noddle Bazas^^ly :: 
‘a few good heads.' Now the most briSi^^ 
young men in England gathered under 
banner of the conservative chief, among 
them Sidney Herbert and the future Lore 
Canning, and, above all, Grladstone and 
Disraeli, who entered parliament in 1837. To 
the latter Sir Bobert seems to have shown 
marked kindness and e^ntioniBeoGortsfieWs 
CorrespmdeTuca with his Sister^ pp, 9, 10, 55, 
59, 72, 79, 121, 148, 171). When Disraeli 
rose to make his maiden speech ‘no one 
hacked me with more zeal and kindness than 
Peel, cheering me repeatedly, which is not 
his custom.’ ‘When they talked of failure, . 
Peel said: ‘ I say anything hut failure ; he 
must make his way ' (ib, p. 79). The author 
of the ‘ Letters of Runnymede 'dedicated them 
to the op'^osition leader and summoned him 
to come from ‘the halls and the bowers of 
Drayton' to * rescue the nation.’ As for tried 
men, Peel succeeded in winning over two men 
in the House of Commons of first-class ability 
— Stanley and Sir James Graham. They had. 
seceded from the whigs soon after the Re- 
form BilL He had in vain offered them 
places in his government of 1835; now in 
!*.838 they openly avowed that they had 
thrown in their lot with his. As for numb^, 
his jmrty had risen at the two succesrive 
elections of 1832 and 1834 from about 150 to 
about 260. In the first parliament of Queen 
Victoria’s reign (November 1837) Peel’s 
party numbered n^rly 320. For half a cen- 
tury no such oppcNsitioE had been gathered 
togkher. 

The policy that united this opposition was 
that of mrintainiTig intact the establii^ed 
constitution of churdk and state, and fomid 
itsbsfflt e:^r^ion in the indignant question 
of Sir Robert; ‘ Is the British constitution 
a standing grievance, to he redressed and 


abolished ? ' This was enough for an oppo- 
sition, but not enough to be the policy of a 
government. Accordingly Peel laboured to 
infuse into the mind of his party that respect 
for the opinions and wishes of the nation as 
a whole which had grown to he the rule of 
his own mind. It was impossible, of course, 
to wholly restrain or exorcise bigotry and 
party spite. Peel sometimes found himself 
forced ‘ to keep his party in wind,’ as he ex- 
pressed it. But as a rule he was the master. 
His action over the question of privilege 
raised by the case of Rockdale v. Hansard 
brought upon him the wrath of his own side. 
But it ‘ appealed straight to the innermost 
heart of Sir Robert Peel, than whom our con- 
stitutional and representative system never 
. had a more loving child or a more devoted 
ehampion ’ (Mr. Gladstone in the Nineteenth 
- Oentury, xxvii. 40). Again, when the lords, 
led by Lyndhiirst, had mutilated the English 
Municipal Corporations Bill, Peel boldly 
stood by the government, in the spirit of a 
patriot, not o: a partisan. Mr. Gladstone has 
recorded that there never was a period when 
the struggle of parties was ‘so intense, so 
prolonged, and so unremitting.’ But he has 
added that the strug le was sharp because 
Peel on one side and Russell on the other 
‘ were strongmen and earnest men,’ and that 
‘ it was perhaps the best time I have ever 
known ' (*5. p. 40). 

On all sides theife were symptoms of the 
expanding influence of the oppe^ition chief. 
Tri 1836 he was elected lord rector of the 
university of Gla^ow, and at a great banquet 
given in his honour at that town in the fol- 
lowing January he expounded the new con- . 
servative faith. In 1838 he was entertained 
by 313 members of the House of Commons at 
Merchant Taylors’ Hall, where he reviewed 
the power and the patnotic conduct of his 
party, and, probably for the first time, laid 
down the duties of a constitutional oppo^- 
tion. In the same year he forced govern- 
ment to omit from their settlemait of the 
Irish tithe that very of app^t^ri^ 

tion which they had adopted as the mam 
object of their pdfiey in 183^ Sopuissanfc had 
he become that apolitical opponent declared 
soon after in the House of OowmxMe that‘ the 
i^ht honourable member Jar Tamworth 
governs England.’ 

In 1839 -jord Melbourne’s government re- 
signed on the Jamaica questicm. Peel was 
summoned to Icrm a cabins, mid sub- 
mitted a 11^ which was approved by the 
queen. But when he proceeded to claim per- 
mission to recomm^d emtain charges in the 
household, by which he meant that some few 
of the bedthamber doselj connect^ 
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with tie outgoing ministers should be super- deen, Gladstone and Disraeli. It possessed ^ 
seded, the- que&n. declined to entertain the five future viceroys of India— EllenboroTio-h 
proposal, and Lord Melbourne and the whigs Hardinge, Dalhousie, Cannin •, and Elmn! ' 
resumed office. Peel held that his view was But all these looked to the leac.er alone for a 
not only constitutional, but also that the policy. His career up to 1841 may be divided 
whigs Imd hitherto been so much in favour into two unequal parts. From 1810 to 1832 
* with the court that some overtact was needed it had been an attempt on a great scale to 
to inform the public that the conservatives, maintain and justify the aristocratic system 
enjoyed an equal measure of the royal con- of government. That attempt, though nomi-, 
fidence. The 'bedchamber question’ was nally foiled by the passing of the Reform Bill,^ 
settled in 1841 by the intervention of Baron had resulted in catholic emancipation, a re-, 
Stockmar, who supported the view of Sir vised penal code, an excellent police system^ ^ 
Robert Peel, and by the mediation of Prince and a restored currency. After 1832 he had 
Albert. ^ worked for a new object. Perceiving tha? 

It is important to trace the steps by which the whigs depended for place, and therefon 
Peel at lergth attained power. At the com- to some extent for policy, on the Irish re^ ’ 
mencement of 1841 it appeared that the pealerst and on the radicals, and desiring t> 
coming financial year, 1841-2, would result ,* defeat the aims of the two latter parties, te 
in a lai^ deficit. It was proposed to avert had ^organised conservatism. Hitherto that 
this deficit in two ways. Firstly, the timber -party had confined itself to defending tin 
and sugar duties were to be modified in the constitution ; henceforth it was to be the 
direction of free trade. Further, a fixed duty instrument of a series of great social reforms. 

<yf 85. a quarter on wheat was to he substi- The cabinet was formed of fifteen members, 
tnted for the existin ' sliding scale of duties, too large a number in Peel’s opinion for the 
But the opposition cefeatec the former pro- proper despatch of business. But the 
posal fey carrying an amendment against the effectual ruler was the premier himself, 
reduction of the si^ar duties, on the ground assisted by his two especial allies, Sir James 
t^t this step would encourage the produc- Graham as home secretary, and Lord Aber- 
tbn of slave-grown sugar. T.ie government, deen as foreign minister, with Lord Lynd- 
tbou^the budget was ruined, did not resign ; hurst as lord chancellor. Peel held no post 
but before their second proposal as to the beyond that of first lord of the treasury. But 
com kw could^ be reached, Peel himself in the general direction of finance he super- 
^ved'and carn^ a vote of want of confi- seded Goulburn, the chancellor of the ex- * 
aence. The ministers dissolved, and were chequer, and himself introduced the great 
^umedin a nunonty of upwards of ninety, budgets of 1842 and 1845. Further, the v? 

met parliament in August, were de- position of foreign affairs was so critical that 
fitted oti an amendment to the address, and it was arranged that Peel should fulfil in the • 
at once resigned. Thereupon Peel formed a House of Commons the duties of an under- : 

secretary iu that respect. He had also an . 
Ine new gofyemment had to face diffi- intimate acc uaintance with the business of 
m ali directions. A war with China the home ofice and with Irish policy. Thus 
anti an mvasm of Afghanistan were in nothing of im'oortance escaped him ; it was, . 
I^ogress. The late administration had drifted in Mr. Gladstone’s phrase, ^ a perfectly 
into s^ous antagonism with France, Oa- organised administration.’ ^ ^ 

'was at open enmity, and the United In the house he at once assumed a supremo 
were e(mtmn>lating active hostilities, position. His main orinciple of conduct, con- 
ttne aqme^^ country were stantly avowed both in and out of office, was 

cotical There was the open feud that on entering into power he ceased to 
an ti.!? two houses. Two great organi- represent a party because he represented a 
^ kw league and the people. Thus in 1829, for example, he said:. 

^inst established ' As minister of the crown I reserve to m-self, 
had b^me^ annual as the distinctly and unequivocally, the rigat of 
' “y/f duct to the 

to the wants of Ue countiT. 
akoad. He held that a statesman is bound to study' 

I, fcmnd itself in power the new sources of information open to him 

political ' as minister, and is not less bound to modify* .. 
and pro- ^ previous opinions if circumstances should 
‘pi^ who- had warrant or demand it. Accordingly, diiriniC", 
— peel T the brief autumn session of 1841 he declined 
Aber- to declare his. policy until he had devoteor,; 
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tlie coming months to a complete survey of 
national necessities. During his second 
ministry (1841-6) Peel’s attention was 
mainly occupied with the four subjects — 
iinance, banking, Ireland, and the com 
laws. 

On 11 ^larch 1842 he introduced the 
budget in a speech that ^ took the house by 
storm.’ During the five preceding years 
there had been annual deficits, averaging 
about a million and a half. The position 
was the more grave from the fact that these 
had been due more to deficiency of income 
than to excessive expenditure. It was there- 
fore necessary to increase the revenue, four- 
fifths of which came from the customs and 
the excise. Additional revenue might be 
obtained from these taxes in one of two 
ways. The rate of charge might be raised, 
or it might be lowered. But the former 
method would make consumption so expen- 
sive, and therefore check it to such a degree, 
that the higher rate might produce a lesser 
revenue. If, on the other hand, the tariff 
were lowered, increased consumption would 
no doubt eventually make good the loss im- 
mediately resulting. But that recovery 
would be a matter of several years. In a 
great passage Peel addressed ‘ an earnest 



proposed an income-tax for three years at 
sevenpence in the pound. This resource 
would not only make good the balance of 
revenue and expenditure, hut it would also 
leave a surplus. This surplus was to be de- 
voted to ‘ great commercial reforms,^ and, 
above all, to the reduction of ‘the cost 
of iiifing.’ In other words, the burden of 
indirect taxation was to be lightened. At 
this announcement the funds at once rose 
from ^ to 93. The prime minister in 
his closing words had appealed, not in 
vain, to the patriotism of the House of 
Commons, and his scheme was passed into 
law. The budget of 1845, opened on 14 Feb., 
was scarcely . ess .momentous than that of 
1843. In 1842 duties had been reduced on 
769 articles, on the principle that the more 
nearly an article of import approached to the 
character of a raw material, the less should 
be the duty imposed. By 1845 it was found 
that these reductions in the rate of levy had 
almost been made good by the increase of 
constimption biingmg more articles into 
charge. Peel, however, decided not to remit 
but to renew the income-tax for three more 
years, and to employ the considerable surplus 
thus provided ‘ for the purpose of enab Jng 
ns to make this great experiment of reducing 
other taxes.’ In one sense Peel had been 


long a free-trader. In the debates that pre- 
ceded the downfall of Melbourne’s ministry 
in 1841 he had said : ‘ If by the principles 
of free trade you simply mean the progres- 
sive and well-considered relaxation of re- 
strictions upon commerce, I can say with 
truth that taere was no man m this house 
firom whom Mr. Huskisson derived a more 
cordial and invariable support than he de- 
rived from me’ {Speeches^ iii. 754). He 
held, however, that special circumstances 
prevented the application of this system to 
the sugar duties or to the com duties. Ac- 
cordingly, no less than 522 duties were now 
totally repealed, with the avowed object of 
giving ‘a new scope to commercial enter- 
prise, and occasioning an increased demand 
:br labour.’ Including 1846, the total num- 
ber of duties reduced during the five years 
was 1,085, while 605 duties were totally 
repealed. When he left office in 1846 he 
had remitted taxation at the rate on balance 
of two and a half millions a vear. vet had 
secured a series of surpluses ; he had im- 
proved the credit of the country so much 
that the funds had risen from 89 to nearly 
100 ; he had ensured for our trade the first 
position in the world, by enabling it to pro- 
cure with unfettered ease the raw materials 
of commerce ; and, finally, he had gone far 
towards accomplishing ms great object of 
making this country a cheap place in which 
to live. His friend Guizot some years before 
had remarked his constant preoccupation 
with the condition of the working classes, 
and, indeed, it is not too much to say that 
Peel’s finance was in one of its aspects a 
profound and far-seeing policy for the im- 
provement of their lot. 

But the measure of which Peel himself 
was most proud was his reorganisation of 
the bankin ■ system of the country, and par- 
ticularly of the Bank of Bngland. The 
speech in which he expounded his policy, on 
6 May 1844, is a masterly survey of * the 
great principles which govern, or wght to 
govern, the measnreof v^ue, and the n^ium 
of exchange,’ opening with question — 

What is the signification of that word, * a 
pound ’ F Turning to the practical side €ff the 
question, he asked how far a state ^muld 
enforce proper principles upon banks. The 
reply he gave wis, *we tMnk th^ the pri- 
vilege of issue is one which may be fairly 
and jnstly controlled by the state, and that 
the inking business, as distinguished from 
issuBi is a matter in respect to which there 
cannot be too nnlimited and unrestricted a 
competition’ («A iv. 361). Tiewed more 
in cetail, Peel’s banking policy may be 
reduced to the following propo^ticms; (1 
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Tii6 Bank of England was constituted a hay all the bigotry of protestant England. 

* controlling and c^tral body’ in the matter The tory portion of the conservative party, 
of the issue of bank notes ; (2) it was to the number of about one hundred, voted 
divided into two branches, an issue and ajainst him ; and Disraeli, a member since 
a banking department, the latter branch 1343 of the Young England party, seized bis 
being wholly Jtee of government inter- opportunity and, fomented by his exertions, 
fe^e, except only that it was obliged ‘the disgust of the Conservatives and their 
to publish its accounts; (3) the issue de- hatred of Peel kept swelling every day’ 
paitment was allowed to utter notes, such (Grbviile, ii. 27 7 On the other hand, 
notes to be secured as follows : ‘ The fixed Peel haughtily declined to notice these per- 
amount of securities on which I propose sonal attacks. ^ The measure was not of any 
that the hank of England should issue notes magnitude in itself. It is remarkable, how- 
ls 14,000,000/., the whole of the remainder of ever, as an indication of Peel’s tendency, 
the circulation to be issued exclusively on that, in private conversation at Nimeham a 
the foundation of bullion ’ (ib. p. 360). few years later, he recommended as a measure 

As for ^knd, Peel always considered it fit to he adopted the endowment of the 
great difficulty of his life, and a cartoon Eoman catholic church in Ireland (Eiel 
of ‘ Punch’ represented him as the modem Ritssbll, Recollections^ p.213). But this by 
Sisyohus rolling uphill a huge stone, the no means exhausted his scheme of policy, 
hesc of O’Connell, while the whigs look on In offerinj to William Gregory the conduct 
aniling at his discomfiture. He was a strong of Irish business in 1846, he used these 
supporter of the union, and on 25 April 1834 words: ‘It will hereafter he a matter of 
had given a ^al pronouncement on that pride to you to be associated with measures 
subject in a s'oeech tbe peroration of which of a wide and generous character, which 
is among W R ow O’Connell resolved may entirely change the aspect of Ireland to 

to measure himself once more against his England ’ Autobiography^ p. 129). 

old rival, and announced that 1343 was Unhappily Peel fell in 1846, before he could 
to be tiie repeal year. Agitation and crime mature ms plans. Too late, he pressed a 
grew ride by sid^ and in 1843 the govern- portion of them on the whig ministry in the 
memfe carried an arms act. Still O’Connell debate 30 March 1849. He then stated that 
d^ed tben^ imd a great meeting was sum- at the root of the Irish question were ‘ the 
mcmed to be held in the autumn at Clontarfi monstrous evils which arise out of the con- 
It was ]^:odaimed and prohibited ; O’Oon- dition of landed property,’ and he pressed 
nell was arrested and impris^med for eon- for a commission with powers for ‘ facilitat- 
spiraey. The verdict was, however, set ing the transfer of property from insolvent 
aside in Septembm: 1844 by the House of to solvent proprietors.’ Something, hut not 
Imfsk 0 ® a technical plea, and he was re- much, was done, and twenty years passed 
leased. But his infiuence had been broken, before another scheme was carried to its ful- 
and was net revive. Peel, however, was filment by Mr, Gladstone, Peel’s arduous 
not the nainisfcer to rest satisfied with so disciple. 

atrinmi^. Hitherto he had not had Lastly, there were the com laws. The 


A govatsmmit should only undertake <£ foreign corn until the price had risen very 
ome great m^isure at a tame. 3nt he now high in the home market. But the act of 
toiolr two imperlant steps as the introduo- 1828, passed while Peel was a minister, 
liosi lo a eehtane oi Irish policy. In abolished prohibition and substituted a duty 
liyiS apipomled the well-fcnowiL Devcm varying inversely with the price of corn — in 
to into the ‘ state of the > other words, a riiding scale. After the He- 
and |»a@thse m to the oceupsf- form Act the question slowly rose into 

llfm m Ireland/ The report, pie- i promin^ce. But it remained open until the 

to for . whig government, on the eve of its fall in 

^ of lii^and. The ’J 1841, Sd declared for a fixed duty of eight 

aeasl^m phrase, '‘a ; shillings the quarter. On the other hand, 

He adopted in ; Peel declared for the existing law subject 
f to o^rlain necessary amendtnents, and diiring 
l&a ^ ^ winter of 1841 brought the matter before 
" j lise cabinet in two memoranda. Eor his 

I me^od of business in the cabinet was to 
*1 i^Bfare and read to his colleagues an expori- 
" of Ms views on any subject, and subse- 
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quently to circulate tlie paper among them. 
Accordingly in 1842 a measure was carried, 
altering in two important details the act of 
1828, In the first place, the scale was so 
revised as to tend to secure the price of 
wheat at fifty-six shillings a quarter, a figure 
considerably lower than that aimed at by the 
law of 1828. In the second place, experience 
had shown that hitherto the sliding scale 
had actually encouraged the foreign importer 
to keep bact his com until com in our market 
reached famine prices, at which point the 
law allowed him to import free of duty. Peel 
now devised a highly complicated plan. The 
chief point was that there were to be cer- 
tain resting-places in the downward move- 
ment of the scale of duties, and it was hoped 
that at such resting-places the importer 
would send his com into the market instead 
of waiting for the total abrogation of the 
duty in consequence of the famine price. 
The measure was moderate, and yet it en- 
countered fierce opposition in four quarters. 
In the cabinet there was considerable dissen- 
sion {MemmrSy pt. iii. p. 101), and the Duke 
of Buckingham resigned. In the party * no- 
body expected such a sweeping measure, and 
there is great consternation among the con- 
servatives. It is clear that he has thrown over 
the landed interest ' {Meimirs of an ex^Minis^ 
ter^ p. 139). The abolitionists, led by Oobden, 
were incensed on exactly opMsite grounds. 
But Peel was opposed to total repeal for the 
twofold reason that protection duly com- 
pensated the agriculturists for the heavy 
ourdens on land, and also that it would be 
wise as far as yiossible to make ourselves in- 
dependent of foreign nations in respect of 
the supply of com. Finally, he resisted the 
whig p an of a fixed duty. ^I think the 
sliding scale preferable to a fixed duty/ he 
had said in the debates of 1841 {Reaches, iii. 
T94). For it was obviously better that in 
time of famine the duty should fall to nothing, 
as it did under a sli&g scale, than that it 
should remain rigid at its original figure. 
The fixed duty was a tableland enduDg in a 
precipice. 

At the close of the session of 1845 in 
August the government was held, in spite of 
the opposition to the Maynooth grant, to be 
of immovable strength. Oobden ^d that 
neither the Grand Turk nor a Businan despot 
had more power than Peel, who himself 
told the Princess Lieven that he had nevmr 
felt so strong or so sure of his |mrty, and of 
parliament. Yet even as he spoke the rains 
of July had fallen that were to ^ r^ away 
the mm laws.’ In Ebgland the harv^ 
had been spoilt ; in Irelahc ^ disease of the 
potato crop had appear^ 


The com law of 1842 stood unaltered. But 
during the three years 1842-5 Peel’s mind 
had changed, and he no longer believed in 
protection, for agriculture. To the general 
principles of free trade he had, with certain 
reservations, avowed himself favourable on 
taking office. The attitude which he had 
uniformly maintained since in the House 
of Commons on the question of protection 
was that the act of 1842 was an experiment ; 
that he had no present intention of altering 
it; that if it proved a failure, it should 
be carefully revised. Attentive to Cobden’s 
reasoning and to the successful firee-trade 
budget of 1842, he was conscious of a 
growing conviction that the experiment 
had been a failure. He was accordingly pre- 
pared ‘ to apprise the Conservative party, be- 
fore the corn law could be discussed in the ses- 
sion of 1846, that my views with regard to the 
policy of maintainingthat law had undergone 
a change’ (ifemoir, pt. iii. p. 318). Famine 
intervened, and during August, September, 
and October, Peel watched and collected in- 
formation, with feelings of which Welling- 
ton said ‘ I never witnessed in any case such 
agony.’ He found that some tmee million 
poor persons in Ireland who had hitherto 
lived on potatoes would require in 1846 to be 
supported on com. But, as the English har- 
vest was bad, com would have to be freely 
imported in order to avert starvation. Peel 
saw that the com law should be at once 
suspended, and he resolved never to be a 
party to its reimposition. On 15 Oct. be 
wrote: ^The remedy is the removal of all 
impediments to the import of all kinds of 
human food — ^that is, the total and absolute 
repeal for ever of aH duties on all articles of 
subsistence’ (tL p. 121). 

From 31 Oct. to 5 D^. a series of cabinet 
councils were held, at which Peel en- 
deavoured to impre^ three things on his 
colleagues : that the crisis was ingent, that 
an order in couBcil should at once be memd 
to sn^nd the duties cm grain, and, that 
once those duties ww su^^ifed,th^ could 
never be reimposed. Butme ci^Mnet ^rank 
from the vista of poll^ thus opei^ feefc^ 
them. Ho derisimi was taken. At last cm 
2 Bee. Peel clenched the by stating 

that he Mm&elf was willmg to inb^uce a 
measure ^involving the ultimate icfeal of 
the com laws’ {*&. p- 221). Stanley and 
Buccleu(ffi cemid not agree to Ibis propo^l, 
and on 9 Bee. Peel resigi^d. Lord Jedm 
, BuKell, who, by a letter dated from Edbi- 
bui^ on 22 Sov,, had declared for total 
repeal, tried to form a govensn^iit,but failed 
owing to a diss^i^on between Lords Grey 
and Palmerslom On 20 Bee. Peel lesumed 
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office, feeling, in his own words, a man ever lived’ (Diseabii, Bentinch, p. 231), 

restored to life.’ All his fonner colleagues and on 25 June the com bill and customs 
stood by him, with the exception of Stan- bill passed the lords. But on that same 
ley, night the whigs and protectionists in the 

Parliament met in January 1846, and the House of Commons who had supported in 
government introduced a protection of life May the first reading of the Irish biU now, 
(Ireland) bill in the lords, and a corn bill in June, combined to defeat it. 
and customs bill in the eommons. Peel’s On 29 June Peel announced his resignation, 
friends were astonished to observe how, in and intimated at the same time that his last 
that extreme crisis, the spirits of youth re- outstanding diplomatic difficulty, the Oregon 
vived within him. Never had he been so cuestion, had been settled satisfactorily. He 
unerrin^- in debate, or so splendid in exposi- declared that the name to be associated with 
tion. He knew that his time was short ; fiee trade in corn was not his own, but that 
all but 120 of his followers announced of Richard Oobden. Pinally he said that 
their intention of disowning him, but the * it may be that I shall leave a name some- 
fiower of his party remained faithful to him, times remembei*ed with expressions of good- 
and he was assured of victory. In a series wili in the abodes of those whose lot it is to 
of speeches delivered on 22 and 27 J an., labour, and to earn tbeir daily bread by the 
9 Feb., 27 March, and 15 May, be expounded sweat of tbeir brow, when they shaL re- 
the theory and practice of fiee trade. It cruit their strength with abundant and un- 
was in the first of these that he made the taxed food, the sweeter because it is no 
declaration that, as a conservative minister, longer leavened by a sense of injustice.’ 
he had done his best * to ensure the united On the news of his fall from office there 
action of an -ancient monarchy, a proud was consternation in Europe ; long after 
aristocracy, and a reformed constituency.’ (12 March 1861), the king of the Belgians 
It was of the third that Bright said it was wrote to Lord Aberdeen : ‘ I still think with 
the most powerful ever made within living dismay of yonr letter by which you informed 
memory. The peroration contains the pass- me of the breaking up of Sir R. Peel’s ad- 
a^ opening with the words, ‘This night you ministration; then was the beginning of 
will select the motto which is to indicate those awful events which not only nearly 
the commercial policy of England.’ It is upset all the governments of Europe, but 
nc^io^ble that Peel did not recommend fiee even civilised society itself.’ For the govern- 
on the ground that other nations would ment of Louis-Philippe was supposed to rest on 
imitate ns. He considered hostile tariffs the sage counsels and the unswerving friend- 
‘an argument in its favour’ (SpeecheSj iv. ship of Peel. It is said that when, on the 
p. 601). ^ night of 24 Feb. 1848, the news of that 

On the oth^ hand, the protectionists were monarch’s fall and flight reached the House 
ready ^with personal abuse and skilful ob- of Commons, Hume crossed over to inform 
struction.^ Thus on one^ occasion they re- Peel, who was seated on the front opposition 
fused duiing some five minutes to allow the bench. ‘This comes,’ said the ex-minister, 
prune to ^ much as b^m his - ‘ of trying to carry on a government by 

speedk (GsEYitLE, iL 380). On another means of a mere majority, of a chamber with- 
aesaikd him ‘with shouts of derision out regard to the opinion out ot doors. It 
g^tmresof contem]^’ (ib, p. 392). But is what those ueople — and he pointed to the 
was reckl^ of himself, and Trotectionists behind — wished me to do, but 
contmiffllly pomted lo the csommon good and . " refused.’ Four years of life remained to Peel 
t® m wdict ^ future. He ffid not ; after his retirement. During that period, 
to stem m of Disraeli’s ^ though surrounded by a small band of 

TOM has a right to determine » Peelites, he organised no party, but con- 
Wr mta 'wmmi aac. op what occa- ; srituted himself the guardian of the policy 

^ ^ ^ mainstay of the whig 

s ^^diat© the government. He would accept no honours- 

^ IV . 709). ©pa- j and declined the Garter, 

^ Benlinok an^ ^ Yet these were years of profound happi- 

mmw him '| ness, for Peel lived in hope of the future. 

i to S^3ckmar m March 1848, he said: 

I^The ^mes are in our favour— that is, in 
6 iivour of the cause of constitutional freedom 



V ^ the fflgk of monarchy ’ (Stockmab, 

ii. 427) ; and again ; ‘ A victory 
eories over the institutions. 
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of property I consider as altogether impos- 
sible ^ (ib.) His advice was not to fight 
with phantoms, but to hasten and pass on ; 

* let us suppress every desire for crusades 
against principles and elements which are ■ 
only those of anarchy and madness ^ (ib.) 

On 28 June 1850 he spoke for the last 
time in the House of Commons, on the 
afiairs of Greece and the foreign policy of 
Lord Palmerston. His voice, as usual, was 
raised for peace and good will amoi^ the 
nations: ‘What is this diplomacy? -t is a 
costly engine for maintaining peace. It is a 
remarkable instrument nsSi by civilised 
nations for the purpose of preventing war.’ 
Next day, as he was riding up Constitution 
Hill, his horse grew restive, and he fell, sus- ! 
taining mortal injuries. He was carried 
home to his house in Whitehall Gardens. 
The dying statesman asked to see Sir James 
Graham and Inrd Hardinge ; and these tried 
and true companions attended him. Dr. 
Tomlinson, the bishop of Gibraltaxyperformed 
the services of the church of England. He 
died on the ni^’ht of Tuesday, 2 July 1850. 
He was buried in the church of Drayton- 
Bassett. The queen wrote that the nation 
mourned for him as for a father. 

In June 1820 Peel married Julia, youngest 
daughter of General Sir John Floyd, hart. 
Though in her own phrase ‘ no politician,' 
she became in time tae closest or the only 
companion of the statesman in Ms inmost 
thoughts. She survived lier husband till 
27 Oct. 1859. They had two daughters and 
five sons. The eldest son, Sir Robert Peel, 
G.G.B,, the third baronet, and the third 
son. Sir William Peel, K.G.B-,are separately 
noticed ; the second son, Sir Frederick Peel, 
K.G.M.G., is chief railway commissioner j 
the fifth son, Arthur Wellesley, was speaker 
of the House of Commons from 1884 to 
1895, and was created Viscount Peel on 
his retirement from that office. About the 
date of his marriage Peel began to form a 
famous collection of pictures, a large por- 
tion of wMch is now in the National Gallery. 
It consisted in its final shape of some seventy 
specimens, each a masterpiece, of the Dutch 
sidiool of the middle of the seventeenth cen^ 
tury, together with a few of the Flemish 
school. Besides these were nearly sixty 
pictures of the best English masters, the 
most notable being portraits of statesmen, 
such as Canning, or of authors, such as John- 
son. The third portion consisted of eighteen 
original drawings by Rubens and V^dyck, 
from the collection of Sir Thomas Lawrence. 
Peel did not spare money, giving three 
thousand five hundred guineas tor the 
^Chap^u de Poil' by Rubens, 


the‘ Triumph ofSilenua'by the same, 1,270/. 
for the ‘ Poulterer’s Shop ' by Dow, and nine 
hundred and twenty guineas for the ‘ Music 
Lesson' by Terburg. 

The best portraits of Peel are: (1) bv Sir 
Thomas Lawrence in 1826 ; (2) Peel in the 
queen’s first council, 1837, by Wilkie; (3) 
by L inn el in 1838 ; (4) by Partridge, date 
unknown. There are miniatures by Ross, 
Thorburn, and A. E. Chalon, and busts bv 
Noble, Sir John Steell, and Gibson. Many 
monuments were erected to his memory; 
among the cHef is a statue by Gibson in 
Westminster Abbey; another stands at the 
head of Oheapside. 

Sir Robert Peel bad a tall commanding 
figure, and a frame so strong as to endure 
the labours of prime minister at the rate of 
sixteen hours a day. Deliberation and public 
care were at the close of his life deeply 
engraven upon a countenance that in its 
pirime had worn a radiant expression, as 
may be seen In the portrait by Sir Thomas 
Lawrence, painted in 1826. His nervous 
organisation was highly strung, so that he 
fe-t physical pain acutely, and was keenly 
sensitive to the insolence of an opponent. 
The fire of his spirit was hacked by a cool 
and prompt courage, and a readiness to run 
aU risks in defence of honour. But as a rule 
his emotions and purposes lay Md under an 
exterior that was cold even to a “iToverb, and 
this was largely due to the guard that he had 
deliberately put upon himself in early life, 
when he was east into the boisterous unecm- 
genial society of Dublin, or was associated 
with the proud and vehement tones of the 
older schooL Yet in his hours of ease ho 
could charm his companions with the endow- 
ment of a vast and ready memory, a fine 
sense of humour, and a dramatic power in the 
narration of anecdote. And again the sense 
of authority or of success wouM warm him 
singularly, so that with ihe aocmn^i^rment 
of each great reform his spirits rose, as 
though the good of his country wore the 
measure Ms pivate ha^n^s. 

But bis native plac^ so to speak, was 
House of Commons. It was th^ that his re- 
serve would change into ease and expansion, 
since he had in a stnmg d€^;ree the qu^ty of a , 
statesman wMch sym;^athises more naturally # 
with the character great assemblies tha^ 
with that of private individuals. Heny 
the references to his own views and feelinf 
which recur in his speeches, and wMdi. 
enemies affected to ascribe to ^oismjF 
m<nre ri ;htly attributable to an 
cause — the open t^rms on which 
with rile House of Oommons. ^ 
there wta no trace <£ the art ^ 
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orator invests the dry details of business wbo bad stood by him in bis greatest trials 

with tbe attraction of personal feeling, for could say, ^ 1 never knew a man in whose 

nf> one was a more refined master of persua- truth and justice I bad a more lively con- 

sion than Sir Robert. Peel. Mence ’ ( WBLLiNaTOF, 4 July 1850). This 

To tbe reader bis speeches may appear sentiment was shared by tbe people at larj;e. 

encumbered with a weight of matter, and He bad first attracted their attention 

embarrassed by tbe necessity of exact state- bis policy in regard to catholic emaneipa- 

ment in tbe '^presence of inveterate foes, tion in 1829, and as time went on be won 

But from tbe bearer this was concealed by their complete confidence. His repeal of the 

tbe triumpbaut march of tbe argument and com laws, though it alienated tbe majority 

tbe masterly disposition of detail. In ex- of bis party, was recognised as a sacrifice 

Tonnding a pobey he delighted in an ex- made for tbe public good. 

Saustive form of argument, wherein tbe pos- In an age of European revolutions^ Peel 

sible courses of action were in turn reviewed may alone be said to nave bad tbe foresight 

and rejected, until tbe last remaining ap- and tbe strength to form a conservative party, 

peered to be dictated to bis audience by resting not on force or on corruption, but on 

necessity rather than to have been chosen administrative capacity and tbe more stable 

for them by tbe minister. Nor was be less portion of tbe public will. As for bis more 

eminent in reply when be combined promp- specific achievements, they are tbe mitigation 

titude with prucence. If tbe occasion suited, of tbe rigour of the penal laws, a sound 

be could be witty, and with a look or a . financial system, a free unrivalled commerce, 

pbra^ could effectively convey contempt. - tbe security of our persons from civil dis- 

But what was most admirable was tbe order, and tbe cheapness of onr daily bread. 

teoapeap in wbicb bis speeches were cast. Other pobtical leaders may be credited 

Prcmi insrinet or firom experience, or both, be with a more original eloquence, a greater 

mlaHibly knew where to take bis stand with obedience to tbe ties of “^arty , or a stricter ad- 

tbe Housib of Commons, and could mingle , berence in ageto tbe ool\tical principles wbicb 

in tba eixBXst proportions wbicb tbe occasion ' animated their youth. But no other states- 

demnded the spirit of combat with tbe man has proved more conclusively that tbe 

^3 ^irfty of a statesman. His finest promotion of tbe welfare of bis countrymen 

eaioriB fire tno&e of tbe latter period of bis was tbe absorbing passion of bis life. 

min^try, wbiw tbe consciousne^ of bis [By far tiie most important authorities aret 

lOcuning fall gave him freedom and tbe Tbe Collection of the Speeches delivered by Sir 

i^rengib of cowvietiou inspired bun with Robert Reel in the House of Commons, l8o3, 

tbe ^«Bdid assurance of victory. Of tbe in 4 vols.; Memoirs by Reel, published by Earl 

orators of tba^ period, it may be said that Stanhope and Lord Cardwell, 1856-7, in 2 vols. 

Plunks was tbemo^ brilliant, and Canning and 3 nts, (pt i. The Roman OrtthoUc Question ; 

charming, but that tbe w^btest ?t.ii.The New <Torepnment. 1834-5; pt. iii. The 

was Peel. Repeal of the Corn Laws, 1845-6) ; Sir Robert 

ThenwtiTesoifhialifewe^plB. Ainonjr his Life &om Ms Private Oonespondenee, 

the chief vr*s the eioellfflioe of civil ffoveiS Hardinge and A. W. 

meat. In Kb viesv that ead vras tl be at- Commons, edit^ 

taiaed by aarading the k^vs withoat alter- ® 

tiT z, . fijilow. Of biogiaphies hitherto issued, tbe chief 

the same mm^ and Times of Sir Robert Reel, by W. 

terwbo^toonis^tliep^ co^ could Cboke Taylor and Charles Mackay, in 4 vols.; 

m of par^mmmit. At an ; The Rolitkal life of Sir Robert Reel, an ana- 

M wte inoB^ w&m m:e«t6riiig upon a pro- lytiral bk^raphy by Thomas Donbleday, 1856, 

m to rah Irelaml Thus in 2 vote. ; Lebea nnd Reden Sir Robert Reel’s, 

<slWf|®iii©dh^iiCi©ntm©€€c^ib6,liebadoften , ) ^ Von Hdiorigh Knnzel, 1851, in 2 vols. ; Sir 

weiiie between old new - Robert Reel, Etude d’Histoire Contemporaine, 

ifeete Oiicc ' by Guizot, 1856 1 life and Charaeter of Sir B. 

H m 0^?Re$,bv'SirLawren.C6 Reel, 1860 ; Sir R. Peel, 

i Mlf®, ^ btetorital Sketch, by Lord LNalling, 1874; 

^ Twelve English Statesmen Series, 


L ^ Tbmrsfield, 1891 ; Sir Robert Reel, in 

of Quepn Victoria Seriesi, 
' “liy lieCar^y, 1892 ; Reel, in the States- 
by R. Cf. iEoi>tagne, 1 888 ; Sir Robert 
Smith, in tbe EngH^ Politi- 
Reries, 1881 ; The late Sir Robert 
l^gEapby, by €r. H. Francis, 
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tain Martin, 1850. Other works on the subject 
are : The Opinions of Sir R. Peel expressed in 
Parliament and in Public, by W. T. Haly, 1850 ; 
Speeches by Sir Robert Peel during his Admini- 
stWion, 183^, also his address to the electors 
of Tamworth, and speech at the entertainment 
at Merchant Taylors’ Hall, 11 May 1835 j^n- 
angural Ad dress as Xtord Rector of the bni- 
versity of (xlasgow, 11 Jan. 1837 j The Peel 
Banquet at Merchant Taylors’ Hall, 12 May 
1838; Speech of Sir R. Peel at Tamworth, 
28 July 1841 ; Peel and O’Connell, by O. Shaw- 
Lefevre, 1887 ; The Prime Ministers of Queen 
Victoria, article on Sir R. Peel, by O, Barnett 
Smith, 1886; Biographical Studies, the Charaxs- 
ter of Sir Robert Peel, by W. Bagehot, 1856 ; 
The Commercial Policy of Pitt and Peel, 1847 ; 
Sir E, Peel’s Essay on Sir E. Walpole, 1833, 
published in Miscellanies collected and edited by 
Earl Stanhope, 1863 ; Encyclopaedia Britannica, 
article on Sir R. Peel, by Goldwin Smith. See 
also; OreTille’s Memoirs ; Groker Papers ; Wel- 
lington’s Hespatehes and Correspondence, &c., 
new ser Yols. vi. vii. viii. ; Baron Stockmar’s 
Memoirs, vol. ii. ; Walpole’s Hist, of England, 
Tols. Life of S‘ir James Graham, by 

MeCnllagh Torrens, 1863, vol. ii. ; Life of Lord 
G. Bentinck, by B. Disraeli, 1872 ; Life of Prince 
Consort, by Sir Theodore Martin, 1875-6, vols. 
i. ii.; Recollections and Suggestions, by Earl 
Russell, 1875, especially as to government of 
1834-5, and the IVIaynootb grant in 1845 ; Ltfe 
of Rieimrd Cobden, by John Morley, 1881, voLi. ; 
Pina nee and P »litics, by Sydney Buxton, 1888, 
vol. L; Twenty Years of Financial Policy, by Sir 
S. Horthcote, 1862; Cartoons, by H. B.; Cartoons, 
by Punch ; The Administrations of Great Britain, 
1783-1830, by Sir G. C. Lewis, 1864 ; The 
Runnymede Letters, 1835-6; Lord Beacons- 
field’s Gorres^pondence with his Sister 1832— 
1852, 1886 ; Waagen’s Treasures of Art in Great 
Britain ; Mrs. Jameson’s Private GalleriM of 
Art ; Histoiy of Toryism, article on Sir R. Peel, 
by T. E. Kebbel. The most important magazine 
articles are ; Revue des Deux Mondes, voL iv. 
1874; Deutsche Zeitung, 16 Jul;;-^^ 1850; 
Quarterly, vols. Iviii. Ixx. Ixsii. Ixxv-il Ixxxi. 
elxxiii. ; Westminster, vol. Iviii. (or_ ii. in tow 
ser.) ; Edinburgh, vols. xlviii. clviii. elxxiv. ; 
Macmillan, vols. xix. xxxi. ; Blackwood, voL 
cl.; Fraser, vol. xliL; Kineteenth Century, 
voisu xi. XV. xviii. xxv. xxvii.] G. V. P- 

PEEL, Sib ROBERT (1823-1^5), third 
baronet, politician eldest son of Sir Robert 
~Peel (1788-1850) ’q. vj, the statesman, was 
bom in London on 4 May 1822, and went to 
Harrow School in February 18^- He msi- 
triculated &om Ohiist Church, Oxford, on 
26 May 1841, hut did not take a degree. En- 
tering the diplomatic serrice, he became an 
attamS to the Briti^ legation at Madrid on 
18 June 1844. He was promoted to be s^ne- 
tajy of l^atimi in Switzerland on 2 May 1846, 
and was chains d^aSaires thmre in Hovemher 


1846. On his father’s death, on 2 July 1850, 
and his own succession to the baronetcy, he 
resigned his office at Beme. Entering the 
House of Commons as liberal-conservative 
member for his father’s former constituency, 
Tamworth, on 19 July 1850, he had every 
opportunity open to him of taking a dis- 
tingmshed place in public life. He had a 
fine presence and gaiety of manner, and was 
popular in social life; while his oratorical 
gifts — a rich ringing voice, a perfect com- 
mand of language, rare powers of irony, a 
edacity for producing unexpected rhetorical 
effects — ought to have rendered his success 
in parliament a certainty. But he used his 
abilities fitfully. The want of moral fibre 
in his volatile character, an absence of dig- 
nity, and an inability to accept a fixed poli- 
tical creed, prevented him from acquiring 
the confidence of his associates or of the 
public. 

On 24 April 1854 he was shipwrecked off 
the coast of Genoa in the steamboat Ereo- 
lano, and only saved his life hy swimming 
ashore on some portion of the wreck. From 
29 March 1854 to 1859 he served as a cap- 
tain in the Stafibrdshire yeomanry. In March 
1855 Lord Palmerston, who had been foreign 
minister while Peel was in the diplomatic 
service, appointed him a junior lord of the 
admiralty. Henceforth he was regarded as 
a liberal, and his persistent advocacy of the 
liberation of Italy fully justified this view of 
his political opinions. 

In July 1856 he acted as secretary to 
Lord Ghranville’s special mission to Russia at 
the coronation of Alexander H, On 5 Jan. 
1857, during a lecture delivered at the open- 
ing of the new library at Adderley Park, near 
Birmingham, he spoke discourteously of the 
Rusrian court and the export official. The 
lecture was severely commented on ly the 
Russian and French press, was tiie object of 
a parliamentary debate, and caused great 
annoyance to the court. 

Nevertheless, <m ^almen^m’s r^nm to 
power, he, on 26 July 1861, made Peed 
secretary to the lord Bij^tenant of Ire- 
land and a privy couneillotr. In this po^ 
tion his careless good humour ^deased the 
Irish and the 'arime minister, and he almost 
thought hehac solved the Irish quee^on when 
he made excursions incognito through the 
country on ajannting-ear ami interviewed 
the peasants. His speeches very cjpti- 
mistic : hut, before Ms connection with the 
castle ^dedjfeniani^ came to a head- Irish 
debates became more embittered, and his re- 
plies spee^es in parliament lacked dis- 
cretion one were not calculated to promote 
p^^ In Feteiary 1862 he received a 
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clia1Ieao*e from the O'Bonogliue, hut tlie ' pictures and eighteen draTrin; -s, including the 
matter was brought before the commons on , well-known ^ Chapeau de PoL/ by Rubens, he 
Feb. and was adjusted. Although he , sold to the National Gallery, in March 1871, 
took a warm interest in some Irish questions, for 75,000?. {Farliar^ntaiy Papers, \^r2, 
especially higher education, which he had No. 35). In later life his private chcum- 
aiS^ by ahandsome contribution to the stances were embarrassed, chiefly owing to 
Queen’s Colleges founded by his father, his his reckless extravagance, and he ceased to 
career in Ireland was a failure. When the reside at Drayton Manor, Warwickshire. On 
liberal government was reconstituted, after 9 May 1895 he was found dead, from hsemor- 
the death of Lord Palmerston, hy Lord John rhage on the brain, in his bedroom at 12 Strat- 
Eusaell, to whom Peel’s failings" were pecu- : ton Street, London. He was buried at Dray- 
liarly obnoxious, he was succeeded in the ton-Bassett parish chnrch on 16 May. 

Irish secretaryship by Chichester Fortescue, 1 By his wife, Lady Emily Hay, seventh 
and he did not again hold office. On o Jan. daughter of George, eighth marquis of Tweed- 
he was created G.O.B. dale, whom he married on 13 Jan. 1856, he 

He coutinu^ to sit for Tamworth as a left Robert, bom in 1867, who succeeded to 
liberal, but was often a severe critic of Mr. the baronetcy, and three daughters. 
Gladstone’s policy. In 1871 he gave a re- [Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates, 14 March 
markable proof of his eloquence by de- 1851, pp. 1375-84 etseq, ; St. Stephen’s Review, 
scriMn;* to the house the rout, which he had 9 May 1891, pp. 13-14, with portrait ; Sporting 
himself witnessed, of the French army of Times, 1 May 1875, pp. 297, 300, with portrait; 
General Bourbaki, and its flight over the Illnstr. London News, 29 March 1 85 l,p. 254 (with 
Swiss frmitier in the depth 0 : winter. In I^ortrait), 26 Jan. 1856, 18 May 18^5 p. 606 
1874 he for a second time christened himself portrait) ; Tunes, 10,13 May 

a liberal-conservative ; and when the eastern ■“* 

qnestkm, during Lord Beaconafield’s admini- PEEL, Snt WTLLIAM (1824-1858), 
edition, cameto the front, he wholly separated captain in the navy, third son of Sir Robert 
blmsell from the followers of Mr. Gladstone. Peel (1788-1850) [c • > “the statesman, was 

He did EKit stand for Tamworth at the general bom on 2 Nov, 182-^. He entered the navy 
Section in 1880, bat unsuccesfifuUy contested in April 1838 on board the Princess Char- 
Graves^ in the conservative interest ; and j lotte, carrying the flag of Sir Robert Stop- 
Ms voice was often heard on conservative ' ford [q. v.] as commander-in-chief in the 
p3atf<)iTns,d®B(>anciiigth8 action of the liberal Mediterranean; and in her was present at 
admini^ration in Egypt and Ireland. In the the several operations on the coast of Syria 
* Times * of 8 May 1880 he published a letter, in 1840. He was afterwards in the Monarch 
ia which he recounted the offers from various with Captain Chambers, and in the Cam- 

f overaments oi honoum and offices which he brian in China with Captain Henry Ducie 
ad refused. On 21 March 1884 he was re- Chads [q.v.], returning to England in the 
turned as a cofiservative member for Hunt- Belleisle troopship, with Captain John Hing- 
When that borough was disfran- come, in September 1843, In November he 
ehked, he was, in November 1885, returned joined the Excellent gunnery-ship at Ports- 
ior BladcbuiTL ^ ^ ^ mouth, and in May 1844 passed his examina- 

Oa the critical diviricm on the second tion with ‘a brilliance that called forth a 
reading of the Home Buie Bill, on 7 June public eulogium from Sir Thomas Hastings 
1^6, ab^in^ from voting. At the \a. v.], and a veiy flattering notice from Sir 
gmmal t^aarioti ia the flfllowing July he Charles Napmr in the House of Commons^ 
oonlei^ed the Inverness burghs, but was not ^’Bxbnb ; EUirsA.En, 16 May). On 13 May 
^iscessIfriL l^he@qiieatly,withcffiaraGteri^th3 Peel was promoted to be lieutenant of the 
he tMew him self into the home Winchester, flagship of Rear-admiral Josce- 
wA as a of the Iridi line Percy 'q. at the Cape of Good Hope, 

d faB fl a ds, and at a hy-electKHi in 1889 came It does no' app^r that he joined the Win- 
iarward as a c an d i d ate for J^il^ton in the Chester, being appointed in June to the 
liOMe ivde intwest. ^ He was hopelessly de- Cormorant in the Pacific. From her he was 
ai^ hm psli&al cmeer came to a moved to the Thalia, and afterwards to the 

^ America, from which he was sent with 

Fw® ahm^ 1^6 he was extea^vMy cm- despatches overland from San Bias to Wera 
IpMd hi tacKi^ wader the nmne of Mrv P« Cmz, and thfi -n cf ^ to England. In February 

Indian e^labii^iiaent 1846 he was appointed to the Devastation at 
, ^ where he bred Wonlwich; in May to the Constance at 

^ • Plymontih; aiidan27 Junel846hewas pro- 

, nic4ed to rank of commaiider. In 1847— 
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he commanded the Daring on the Xorth ‘ 
American and West Indies station, and on ' 
10 Jan- 1S49 was promoted to be captain. 

As he was likely to be on half-pay for 
sometime he resolved to explore the interior : 
of Africa, with the hope of doing something 
to ameliorate the condition of the negro. By i 
way of preparation he devoted himself for 
some montlm to the study of Arabic, under the 
tuition of Joseph Ghuri, a Maronite educated | 
at Rome, and in September 1850 proposed | 
to Churl to make a short tour to E?yj)t, 
Mount Sinai, Jerusalem, Nazareth, and Syria. 
They left England on 20 Oct., and were back 
by ^ Feb. ifel. On 20 Aug. following they 
left on the longer and more serious ; oumey. 
They went up the Nile, across the desert to 
KhMtoum, and on to El Obeid, where both 
the travellers had a severe attack of fever 
and ague. Peel returned to England early 
in January. He shortly afterwards pub- 
lished an account of the ;oumey, under the 
title of ‘ A Bide through the Nubian Desert ’ 
(8vo, 1852). 

In October 1853 Peel commissioned the 
Diamond frigate, attached to the fleet in the 
Mediterranean, and afterwards in the Black 
Sea. When the naval brigade was landed 
for the siege of Sebastopol, under the com- 
mand of Captain Stephen Lushington (1803- 
1877) [q. V.], Peel was landed with it. In 
the operations that followed Peel repeatedly 
distinguished himself by his bravery. On 
18 Oct. 1854 he threw a live shell, tne fuse 
still burning, over the parapet of his battery. 
On 5 Nov., in the battle of Inkerman, he 
joined the officers of the grenadier guards, 
and assisted in defending the colours of the 
regiment. On 18 June 1855 he led the 
ladder party at the assault ou the Redan, him- 
self carrying the first ladder, until severely 
wounded. For these services he was nomi- 
nated a C.B. on 5 July, and on the institu- 
tion of the Victoria Cross he was one of the 
first to whom it was awarded. 

On 13 Sept. 1856 he commissioned the 
Shannon, a powerful 50-gun st^m-ftigate, 
for service in China. She did not tiU the 
foUowing March. At Singapore she was met 
by tbe news of the sepoy mutiny, and, taking 
l^rd Elgin up to Hong Kong, whme she 
arrived on 2 July, sailed again for Calcutta, 
with Elgin on hoard, on the 16th. She took 
also a detachment of marines and soldiers. 
At Calcutta Feel formed a naval brigade. 
On 14 Aug. he left the ship with 450 men 
and ten ^inch guns. At Allahabad, on 
20 Ctefe., he was reinforced }sfy a party of 120 
men ; and from that time was present in all 
the princi]^! operations of the army. The 
coolness of his bravery was every where re- 
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markable, and his formidable battery ren- 
dered moat efficient service. The huge guns 
were, under his Orders, manoeuvred and 
worked as though they had been ^ht field- 
pieces. He was nominated a K.C.B. on 
21 Jan. 1858. In the second relief of Luck- 
now on 9 March 1858 he was severely 
wounded in the thigh by a musket-buUet, 
which was cut out from the opposite side of 
the leg. Still very weak, he reached Cawn- 
pore on his way to England, and there, on 
20 April, he was attacked by confi.uent small- 
pox, of which he died on the 27th. 

In announcing his death, the ‘Gazette,’ 
published at Allahabad on the 30th, said : 
‘Sir William Peel’s services in the field 
during the last seven months are well known 
in India and in England ; but it is not so 
well known how great the value of pre- 
sence and example has been wherever during 
this eventful period his duty hna led him.’ 
‘He was successful,’ wrote Colonel Malle- 
son, ‘because he was really great; and, 
dying early, he left a reputation without 
spot, the best inheritance he could bequeath 
to his countrymen.’ His portrait, by John 
Lucas [q. v.], is in the Pain^ Hall at Green- 
wich. A white marble statue to his memory 
is in the Eden Gardens at Calcutta^ 

[Gent. Mag. 1858 , ii. 86 ; Times, 16 July 1858 ; 
Navy Lists ; Chnri’s Sea Nile, the Desit, and 
Nigritia; Kinglafce’s Crimean War; O’Byme’s 
Victoria Cross; Vemey’s Shannon Brigade in 
India ; Kaye and Malleson’s Hist, of the Mntiny.l 

J . K. L. 

PEELE, GEORGE p558 P-1597 dra- 
matist, bom about 1558, belonged to a 
family supposed to have been of Devonshire 
origin. BQs father, James Peele, was a citi- 
zen and salter of London, and for ma^ years 
held the office of deatk of Christ’s [Hospital 
(cf. jSfaie Jhpers, Dom. Eliz. Addmda, 
xxiii. 28). At the same time he taught and 
wrote on book-keepng, and it is churned for 
him that he was the ffist to introduce the 
Italian ^stem into this country. But it is 
improbable that he had a knowkd^ 
Itapan* IBs earliest publication was 
maner md fourme how to kepe a p^'&cte 
reconyng, after the order ol the moste 
worthie and notable accompte, of Detour 
and Oreditour, set Foorthe in obtain tables, 
with a dedarackm thereunto bekmgjng, verie 
earie to be learned, and also profitaMe not 
and.y vnto ^che t[^t trade in ^e &cte of 
Marcbaundiee, but also vnto any other estate, 
that wiE leame the Lo^on, 1553, 

dedicated to Sir William Dei^i^ knt., trea- 
surer of the quemi’s majesty^s wards, and 
governor of the eompiny of Merchant Ad- 
ventim^ ^teen years later Bseh refmh- 
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lisfaed tiie work, enlarged fourfold, as ‘ The 
P&thewaye to perfectnes in th’ accomptes of 
Bebitour and Creditour: in manner of. a 
Bialc^e, very pleasaunte and profitable for 
Marchauntes and all other that minde to 
frequente the same : once agayne set forth 
and Ten’ much enlarged/ London, 16 Aug, 
1569. Both editions are in the British 
Museum. 

George was a ‘free scholar’ at Christ’s 
Hospital at all events firom 1505 to 1570 
(BriLEy, pp. siiirxiv). In March 1571 he 
entered at 3roadgates Hall, now Pembroke 
College, Oxford: but from 1574 to 1579 he 
was a member of Christ Church, whence he 
graduated B.A. 1577, and M, A. 1579. AVood 
states that at the university Peele was es- 
teemed a noted poet, and it is supposed that 
while at Oxford he wrote his * Tale of Troy/ 
which he described in the first impression of 
1589 as ‘ an old poem of mine own.’ During 
his residence in the university he also trans- 
lated one of the Euripidean ‘Iphigenias.’ 
The performance of this tragedy was cele- 
hrated in two Latin poems by Dr. William 
Gager [q. v.] of Christ Church ; and in one 
of these the writer alludes to the social 
gaieties, together with the academical suc- 
cesses, of Peele’s Oxford career. 

The gaieties Peele appears to have con- 
tinued after leaving Oxford for London ; for 
on 29 Sept. 1579 the governors of Christ’s 
HosjMtal, who had contributed 5/. to his B. A. 
fees, bound over his father to * discharge his 
house ’ before Michaelmas ‘ of his son George 
Peele, and all other his household’ (includ- 
iag apparently a younger son James) ^ which 
have been chargeable to him’ (court-book 
emtri^ ap. Bulled, p. xv). 

Tamec oat of the precincts of the hos- 
j^tal, Peele seems to have embarked on a 
career of wcrk and dissipation. He returned 
to Oxford in June 1583 to aid in the produc- 
tion ofGagmr’s comedy^ Mvales’ and tragedy 
‘ B^do,’ He was then married, aud hac. ac- 
quired some land in hia wife’s right, hut had 
otherwise attained r^pectability. His 
imrliest kimwa play, * The Arraignment id 
Fhris,* was, as Mr. Pleay shows, acted before 
loB4, and, in ail mrobaHiity, early in 1581. 
His pageant hears date 1585. 

There seems sufficimt ^oof that he was a 
gcee^ul playef as weL as a playwright. 
Fleny Drmmff ii. 154) concludes 

ihaut Pide kdft the lord admiml’s company 
of ffeym. (Hkksi^we) and joined the 
in 1589 (the document re- 
tot m in that y w a sharer in 
is discredited). In 
said to have an- 
at Bristol ‘y, 


but he may not have meant to take part in 
it himself. In a supplementary *Jest’ he 
and John Singer [q. v.], a well-known actor 
are said to have ‘ ofttimes ’ played at Cam- 
bridge ; hut this anecdote dates from the time 
of Charles I. He doubtless added to his in- 
come by addressing for payment literary 
tributes to private patrons. Y erses of his in 
praise of Thomas Watson appeared in 1582 
with that poet’s * Ekatompathia ’ (Bullex, 
ii. 359). The Earl of Northumberland, the 
* Maecenas ’ of the ‘ Honour of the Garter/ 
seems to have presented him with a fee of 34 

Peele’s wanton mode of life involved him 
in endless anxieties. He may indeed be held 
innocent of part, or possibly of the whole, of 
the discreditable escapades detailed in the 
‘Merry conceited Jests of George Peele, 
sometime a Student in Oxford/ which was 
entered in the ‘ Stationers’ Registers’ m 1 605, 
and of which the earliest known edition ap- 
peared in 1607, nine years or more after his 
death. The only extant copy is in the library 
of Mr. W. Christie-Miller of Britwell Court, 
Buckinghamshire. Later editions were issued 
about 1620, and in 1627, 1657, and 1671. 
Like other publications of the sort, this is 
largely a rechauffe of earlier collections of 
facetiae (the edition of 1627 is reprinted by 
Dyce, and by Mr. Bullen, vol. ii.) But sus:)i- 
ciously personal touches occur occasional,y, 
He states that he resided on the Bankside, 
and describes his voice as ‘ more woman than 
man ; ’ and mention is made of his wife and 
of a ten-year-old dau ;hter. One of ‘ Peek’s 
Jests’ was dramatised in the comedy of the 
‘ Puritan, or the Widow of Y’'atling Street/ 
1607, ludicrously misattributed to Shake- 
speare ; the hero, George Pyeboard, is sup- 
posed to be Peele peel ’ = a baker’s board 
for shovin^; pies in and out of the oven). 
Collier and Fleay conjecture that Peele was 
also portrayed as the ‘ humorous George ’ of 
the prologue to ‘ Wily Beguiled’ (first known 
to have aeen printed in 1606, but probably 
of much earlier date in its ori inal version). 

Robert Greene appealed at t ie close of his 
‘ Groatsworth of Wit’ to Peele as one driven, 
like the writer himself, ‘ to extreme shifts 
to avoid a life of vice. In Dekker’s tract, ‘ A 
Knight’s Conjuring,’ 1607, he is represented 
as a boon companion of Marlowe and Greene. 
Peele paid a beautiful tribute to the dead- 
Marlowe *in the* ‘ Honour of the Garter ’ 
(11, 60-3) ; and Nash eulogised Peele as ‘ the 
chief supporter of pleasance now living, the 
Atlas of poetry, and primus verborum artifex’ 
(‘ Address ’ prefixed to Geeene’s Menapkm,, 
15^). Peele took no prominent paxt in tho; 
many controversies in, which his associates* 
were engaged ; jalthough, i^,thej Old Wives’ 
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Tale,^ he cites in ridieuie a hexameter from 
tlie poem of Gabriel Harvey v.], which 
was satirised by Nash in the course of his 
fierce contest with Harvey [see jS’a.sh, 
TffOMA-S, lofiz-lfiOl]. 

In ^ilay 1591, when Queen Elizabeth 
visited Lord Burghley’s seat of Theobalds, 
Peele was employed to compose certain 
speeches addressed to the queen which deftly 
excused the absence of the master of the 
house. In January 1596 he sent his ‘ Tale 
of Troy ’ to the great lord treasurer through 
a ^ simple messenger,’ ‘ his eldest daughter, 
necessity’s servant.’ His lyrics were popular 
in literary circles, and were included in the 
chief anthologies of the day The Phoenix 
Usest,’ 159S; * England’s HeUcon ’ and ‘ Eng- 
land’s Parnassus,’ 1600 ; ‘ Belvidera, or the 
Garden of the Muses,’ 1610). The date of 
his death is unknown. In 1598 Francis 
Meres, in his * Palladis Tamia, Wit’s Trea- 
sury,’ mentions him as having died of a 
loathsome disease. Samuel Rowlands- in his 
lines on * The Lettin^; of Humour’s Blood 
in the Head-vein,’ 1600, on the virtues of 
chamico, seems to allude to his death, as 
well as to the deaths of Greene and Marlowe 
(see WiJtTOX, Hist, of English Poetry, ed. 
W, G. Hazlitt, 1871, iv. 418. A forged 
letter, dated 1600, from Peele to Marlowe, 
cited by Dyce, p. 327 n., was first printed in 
BESKEOtoirT, ^ioyr. Lit. p. 404). 

Peele’s works fall under the three divisions 
of (i) plays, (ii) pageants, and (iii) ‘ gratula- 
tory’ and misceLaneous verse. 

I. Plays, — 1. * The Arraignment of Paris ’ 
was presented to the queen by the chapel 
children, probably in 1581 (see Fleat, Eny~ 
lisk Drama, i. 152), and certainly before 
1584, when it was anonymously printed. 
Copies are in the British Museum and in the 
Capell collection at Trinity College, Cam- 
brid^. Peele’s authorship is attested fey 
Kash. The idea of this piece — ^the trial fey 
Diana, with whom Queen Elizabeth is easity 
identified, of Paris for error of judgment in 
giving the apple to Venus — ^was apparently 
original, though possibly the nucleus may be 
traceable to Gascoigne (see F. E. Schellin * 
in Modem Langimge Notes, Baltimore, Apri . 
1893). Malone conjectures that Spenser is 
the Colin of this play, and that Spenser re- 
torted upon Peele under the name of Palin in 
‘ Colin 0-out’s Come Home Again ’ (11. 392-3). 
Peele’s diction is fearlessly affect^, and the 
versification various and versatile. There is , 
little blank verse, as compared with the 
rhymed lines- Some of the lyrics became 
iK>pular, and one of them (‘ Fair and Fair,’ 
is singled out for eulogy fey Charl^ 
Lamb. 2« ’The Famous Chr^ide of King 


Edward I, surnamed Edward Longshanks, 
&c., &c., printed 1593, may have been acted 
two or three years earlier (the aigoments of 
Fleay, English Drama, ii. 157, are not 
strong). This production — a chronicle his- 
tory — marks a phase of the transition from 
the historical moralitv of the tvoe of Bale’s 
‘Kyn-e Johan’ to the nationa. historical 
tragecy of Shakespeare and Marlowe. Peele’s 
play, although in its spirited opening and 
elsewhere it is dramatically elective and 
displays its author’s classical and Italian 
readiu •, possesses little poetical merit. Its 
farcica. scenes are calculated to make the 
judicious grieve; and its more serious portion, 
mostly adapted from Holinshed, recklessly 
embodies lying scandal about the good Queen 
Eleanor, ‘ assimilated ’ by Peele from a ballad 
(for which see Dyce, pp. 373-4) launched in 
the later Tudor spirit against a princess of 
Castilian birth. Copies of the trst edition 
are in the British Museum, Bodleian Library, 
and the collection of Mr. Loeker-Lampson 
at Rowfant. The second edition was issued 
in 1599, and is to be found in the British 
Museum, and in the libraries of Mr. Huth 
and Mr. Loeker-Lampson. 3. ’ The Battle of 
Alcazar,’ printed in 1594, was in aU proba- 
bility acted before the spring of 1589 (cf. , 
Peele, EareiceU, &c.) It was assigned to 
Peele in * England’s Parnassus * (1600), and 
the internal evidence is conclusive (see Dyce 
and Ljejoierhiet). * The Battle 01 Alcazar* 
is the play mentioned hy Henslowe as ‘Muly 
Mulocco,’ the name of one of its charac- 
ters, on 29 Feb. 1592, and later (Diary, 
ed. Collier, p. 21, et al.) The conduct of 
its action is vigorous, and it has flights o f 
exuberantly virile rhetoric which fit it for 
comparison with Marlowe’s ^ Tamberlaine-’ 
But the play is more clumsily constructed, " 
A presenter introduces each act, and there 
is a series of dumb-shows (c£ Dr. Brinsley 
Nicholson’s note, ap, Bexlest, i. 211 scq.) 
Copies of this, the least rare of Peele’s 
matic works, are in the British Museum, 
and at Britwell, Rowfant, and elsewhere, 
4. * The Old Wives’ Tale,’ printed in 1595*, is 
held by Fleay (English Drmm, ii. 154-5) to 
have h^n acted five’ years earlier, by way of 
a retort to Gabriel Harvey’s attack upon 
Lyly. The latter, dated 5 Nov. 1589, was 
not pubiished till 1693. The theory app^nns 
to nst on the very slender fact that one 
hexameter is quoted in the play firom 
Harvey’s ‘Encomium Lauri’ in his ‘Three 
Proper and Familiar Letters’ (15^). This 
rommitic interlude, or farce, is pervaded, 
more particularly in its induction, by am 
irresisCble flood of high Spirits, whic^ on 
the stage as dsewbere, covers a mulritude 
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of nonsense. The plot was indebted- 
Ariosto, as well as probably Erectly to 
Apuleius, and other classical sources. In its 
turn it conveyed suggestions to Milton 
(whose acquaintance with Peele’s writings 
probably also included ‘ Edward I ’) when 
transfusing the materials for ‘ Comus/ The 
only coiies known are in the British Museum 
and at jJridgwater House. 5. ‘ The Love of 
TCing Davie, and Fair Bethsabe, with the 
Tmj^y of Absalon,’ was not printed tilT 
1599, Copies are in the British Museum, 
at BritweL and Rowfent, and in the Huth 
oolleetioii. The date of its composition re- 
mains uncertain, although Fleay {English 
Erama, iL 153-4) considers it an allegory 
of the state of affairs which led to the exe- 
cution of Mary Queen of Scots in 1587. It 
appears to have been reproduced in 1602 
(Senslowis, BiarytjTg . 241; cf. Flbit, u. s.) 
In constnKstioii it is of the chronicle history 
type. Its original text is the Old Testament, 
to which is sup’xeed to have resorted 
in order to disarm the existing prejudices 
against ^age-plays. Possibly he made use 
of some unknown mystery or early religious 
j^ay. The diction is generally pleasin'*, and 
tha verse, if rather monotonous, is ruent, 
and rises to impressiveness in a few florid 
passages. The niece lacks dramatic charac- 
terisation and effect. 

Besides the above, Peele wrote: 6. ‘The 
Hunting of Cupid,* a lost pastoral drama 
licensed 26 July 1591 (see Ajelbee, Stathneri 
ii, 278), which, from a manuscript 
sUtement by Drummond of Hawthomden, 
seen by Dyce, a^jears to have been ormted 
heftme 1607 (seethe fragments chiefly lyrical, 
pat tether by Dyce, pp. 60^). 

He has further been credited on inadequate 
evhfeoee with the authorship of ‘ Sir Olyomou 
Sk Oamydes/ 1599. external evi- 
denoe— a manuscript note in a very old hand 
cm the title-page of a wy of this play— is 
triflisg. The list of paraJLel phrase (rather 
^laa parallel passages) in plays certainly by 
Peefe by liemmerhirt is uncon- 

TOC^; and, on the whole, Heay and Bullen 
j%m«»ds dedines to offer an ofunion) may 
ha fribwed m thdr refusal to burden Peele's 
3P^p®fcatic38i with the authorship. Peele hag 
bean audited with « The Life and Death 
af Jack ^trawe,* pc^tions of the ‘ First 
and Plwrts H^ryVI/ ‘TheTrouble- 
^ * (printed in 1691), 

^ Dijctcr Boddipoll * (printed 
m 1 ^^ Alphonsus, of Gter- 

in 1664). In 
ifest known to ]^ve been 
^ m&j |osm%r have had 

It 


il. Pagexnts, &C.-1. ‘The Device of the 
Pageant borne before Woolston Dixie, Mayor 
[of London], 29 October 1585 ’ ; printed in 
1585. The only copy known is in the Bod- 
leian Library. This is the first lord mayor’s 
pageant of which a printed text is kno^ to 
exist (see Faieholt, JLard M^ayari EaQeant<i 
Percy Society’s pubL 1843, pt. i. pp 24-6)! 
2. ‘Descensus Astraess,’ written for the 
mayoral solemnity of Sir William Webbe 
29 Oct. 1591. W^hile Astrsea is the queen, 
Superstition appears as a friar, and I^morance 
as amonk (25. pp. 27-9). The only co]^ known 
is in the G-uilchall Library. 3. ‘Speeches to 
Queen Elizabeth at Theobalds,* composed for 
an entertainment devised for the queen’s visit 
in 1591 to Lord Burghley’s country seat. Of 
the three ‘ Speeches,* the first was in part 
printed by Collier in his ‘ History of En ;lish 
pramatic Poetry,* 1831 (see new edit. 1879, 
i. 276-^) ; the second and third afterwards 
came into his hands, and were printed by 
Dyce, and afterwards by Mr. BuLen. 

‘HI. Miscellaneous Writings. — 1. ‘A 
Farewell, &c., to Sir John Norris and Sir 
Francis Drake, Knights, and all their brave 
and resolute Followers,* 1589, in spirited 
blank verse. The only copies known are in 
the British Museum and at Britwell. 2, ‘ The 
Beginnings, Accidents, and End of the Fall 
of Troy.’ This piece was first published 
with the ‘Farewell* in 1589. An edition, 
printed^ apparently from a revised copy, ap- 
peal^ in 1604 as a thumb-book, measuring 
inch by 1 inch, and having two lines 
only on a page. A copy, believed to be 
imic ue, was sold by Messrs. Sotheby & Co. 
in 1884. The reference in this short and com- 
monplace epical version, in rhymed couplets, 
of the Trojan story to the episode of Troilus 
and Cressida may conceivably have suggested 
to Shakespeare a full dramatic treatment of 
the theme (1609). 3. ‘ An Eclogue Gratu- 
lator^ entitled ; “ To the Right honourable 
and Renowned Sbepberd of Albion’s Arca- 
dia, Robert, Earl of Essex, for his Welcome 
into England from Portugal,” * 1589; a ‘pas- 
toral* in rhymed quatrains — as full of ar- 
chaisms as is the ‘ Shepherds’ Calendar.* The 
only copy known is now in the Bodleian 
Library. 4. ‘ Polyhymnia ; describing the 
immediate Triumph at Tilt before Her 
Majesty on the 17th of November last past, 
&c. ; with Sir Henry Lea’s Resignation ot 
Honour at Tilt to Her Majesty, and received 
by the Right Hon- the Earl o: Cumberland,* 
1590, in flowing blank verse. An account 
of the proceedings celebrated is in Segar’s 
‘Honour, Military and Civil,* 1602. 5. ‘The 
Honour of the Garter, displayi^ in a Poem 
« Gratulatoiy, entitled ; “ To the worthy and 
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reno^Tied Earl of xSorthumberland,” ’ 1593. 
This, the most elaborate of Peele’a non- 
dramatic productions, was written (in blank 
verse) to commemorate the installation as 
kni -hts of the Garter of several noblemen 
and gentlemen, including ; Henry Percy, ninth 
earl of Northumberland [q. v.] The poem 
introduces the well-known legend as to the 
foundation of the order. Copies are m the 
British Museum, Bodleian Library, and Dyce 
collection, and at Britwell. d. ‘ Anglorum 
Feriae, England’s Holidays, celebrated the 
17th of November last,’ 1595, was first 
printed in 1830 from a manuscript now in 
tbe British Museum. It celebrates in blank 
verse the appearance of a noble company 
at tnt, in honour of the birthday of the 
queen. 

Besides the above, Peele wrote lines to 
Thomas Watson (1582) and the ‘Prah^e of 
Chastity ’ (in * The Phoenix Nest,’ 1593% and 
has been * credited ’ with ^ A Merry Ba_let of 
the Hawthorn-tree,’ first printed in Ritson’s 
* Ancient Songs,’ 1790, from a manuscript in 
the Cottonian Library, signed ‘ 6. Peele,’ in 
a much more modem hand than that of the 
ballad (Dyce). Collected editions of Peele’s 
works were edited by Dyce in 1829-30, and 
by Mr. A. H. Bullen in 1888. 

Peele is one of the most prominent figures 
among those of Shakespeare’s * predecessors’ 
and earlier contemporaries. In his manipula- 
tion of his own language for metrical pur- 
poses he was skilful, and now and then won- 
derfully successful. His blank verse, usually 
fluent though monotonous, rises here and 
there to ^ndeur and force ; and scattered 
through ms plays and pastorals are more than 
one lyric of imperishable charm. Hi^ text 
is so largely corrupt as to make generalisa- 
tions unsafe, hut he seems hardly to have 
mastered the management of rhyme. In con- 
structive power as a dramatist he was, so far 
as the plays to be with certainty ascribed 
to him are concerned, consistently deficient ; 
and he ‘exercised far less influence over 
the development of our drama than either 
Lyly or Greene, not to mention Marlowe ’ 
(Symoitds, Shakspere^s Predec^scrs, p. 664). 
Yet his fancy was quick and versatile, and 
his dramatic writings derived their effec- 
tiveness, not (mly from the varied brilliancy 
of his imagery, but also from the occasion^ 
strength of his feeling, which readily reflected 
the popular and patriotic sentiment of his 
age (see 7ke JBatt'e qf Almzar, A MxreweU^ • 
&c.) The growrii of his powers had been 
stimulated oy a university training, and his 
works abound in classical allusions ; but he 
was not often markedly felicitous in his 
employment of them. *He had, for better 


or worse, imbibed somethin j, too, of the 
spirit of his Italian sources. His method of 
literary workmanship was assimilative, and 
he subsequently served at times the purposes 
of the greatest of literary assimilators, Milton. 

I^Dyce’s Account of George Peele and his 

ritings, in the Dramatic and Poetical Works 
of Pobert Greene and George Peele (186 4 
Dyce’s first edition of Peele’s Works, with 
life, was published in 3 vols. in 1829-39); 
Hr. A. H. Bullen’s Works of Geoige Peele, 
2 vols. 1888, introduction ; Fleay’s Biographical 
Chronicle of the English Drama, 1891, ii. 150-^ 
162 Symonds’s Shakspere’s Predecessors in the 
English Drama, 1884, pp. 537 seqq. ; Collier’s 
History of English Dramatic Poetry, 3 vols. (new 
edit. 1879); Ward’s History of English Dra- 
matic Literature (1875), i. 203-13; I^mmer- 
hirt’s George Peele, Untersnchnngen fiber sein 
Lebenund seine Werke (Rostock, 1882).] 

A W. W. 

PEEip or BE LA PEENB, THOMAS 
(Jl. 1565), translator and poet, educated, 
apparently, at Oxford University, was a 
London barrister. According to Wood be 
‘much delighted in poetry and classical 
learning.’ His chief worl was ‘ The Pleasant 
Fable of Hermaphroditus and Salmacis, by 
T. Peend, Gent. With a Morall in Englisk 
Verse. Anno Domini 1565 ; Mense Decem- 
bris. Imprinted by Thomas Colwell,’ 8vo, 
This is dedicated by T. Peend, esq., ‘from my 
chamber over agaynst Sergeants Inne in 
Chancery Lane, 1564,’ to Nicholas St. 
i Leger. Peend says he had translated and 
’ in part printed much more of the original, 
hut he xept it back lest ‘ I shall seeme to 
abuse the writer or reader of those four 
, bookes of Metamorphosis whych be so 
learnedly translated all redye.’ Golding’s 
translation had just a'^peared. Peend’s ex- 
tract is from Book IV. of the ‘Metamor- 
phoses,’ and is in fourteen-syllable verse. It 
IS followed by an original ‘morall to the 
fable/ and ‘apleasaunt questkm ’ in irr^ular 
verse, written with force and ease. TSs is 
signed ‘ T. D. Pemid.* A short aasonnt in 
prose of the persons alluded to in the poems 
conclude the vcdume. Peend also issued a 
translation from the Spani^, entitled ‘The 
moste notable Hi^;(ni8 of John Lmri Man- 
dozze,’ 1666, 12tno. The dedi<mtion is ad- 
dress^ from the Middle Temple to a kins- 
man, Sir Thomas Kemp, knigit. It is fol- 
lowed by a poetical address to the reader 
and an argument. The poem is in alter- 
nate fourteen and sixteen syllable Ihm. In 
the margin attention is c^ed to eooious 
passages ‘ added by tbe Translatour.’ ’fhere 
are soine vases by Peend prefixed to John 
Studieys ‘ AgamemMm ’ (1666). 
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THnnter’s Chorus Vatum (Add. MS, *24491), 

S88 : British Bibliographer, it. 344, 373, 623, 

87 ; Wood’s Ithenae Oxon. ed. Bliss, i. 430 ; 
Wartou’s History of English Poetry (1871), iv. 
297; Arher’s Stationers’ Eegister, i. 301; 
Tanner’s Bibliotheca, p. 587.] B. B. 

PEEEt, WILLIAM (if. 1713), actor, owes 
the sunrival of his name to a humorous men- 
tion of his career by Steele in the * Guardian,* 
No, 8:?. He is declared to have been an actor 
at the Restoration, and to have taken ‘ his thea- 
trical degree under Betterton, Kynaston, and 
Harris.* No mention of him is traceable in 
early theatrical records, and Genest only 
q^uotes what is said by Steele. He is said to have 
‘distinguished himself particularly in two 
characters, which no man ever could touch 
but himself.* One was the speaker of the 
;m»l(^e to the play introduce into ‘ Ham- 
’et.* This preface he spoke ^ with such an ' 
air as represented that he was ah actor, and 
with such an inferior manner as only acting 
an actor, as made the others on the stage 
ai^ear real great persons, and not represen- 
tatives. TMs was a nicety in acting that 
lioiie but the most subtle player could so 
teach as conceive.* His delivery of the three 
lines assigned Mm won universal applause. 
His second part was the Apothecary in the 

* Caias Marins * of Otway, an adaptation of 

* Rcmeo and Juliet,’ first played at Dorset 
Oarto in 1680. When Harius demanded 
the poison* Peer at length consented in the ^ 
most lamentaMe tone imaginable, delivered 
the poison like a man reduced to the drink- 
ing it Mmself, and said : 

My poverty, but not my will consents ; 

Tiie this and drink it off, the work is done.* 

Steele continue: * It was an odd excellence, 
ai^ a very Twrtieular circumstance this of 
Peer’s, that his whole action of life depended 
spring five lines better thanany man 
e&e in the worM.’ No other parts were ap- 
parently as^ned him, and the management 
of Hieatre Royal (DruiylAne) gave him 
tie post of property man. The easy cireum- ' 
Ummem thm Winsed made him grow fat 
and so djejinalii^ himsielf fbr his theatrical 
pai^ Tfes, it IB hinted, shortened his life, ' 
which closed near his sevmitieth y^, ore- 
about June’""’'' — - 

* Mi^ os* the pro pe rfeii 

iiidi&ii^hp^SBsaich ms o®. kjt "pmnamm and 
to^peaee the 1^ of tlie ottering 
i^ai^ S&fiirbioedin Maeb^^ Sd. fbr raising ' 
aiid iteiadh Ibp Uf wltclfs haminet,’ &c. 

• . PWbiwfe Bssayl^ im, xnu 140- 

of the Es^lish St^^, 5. 




PHEiHlS, W ILLIAM (^. 1520), family 
chronicler, was a clerk in holy orders and 
secretary to Henry Algernon Percy, fifth 
earl of Northumberlanc [q. t' He wrote 
in English verse a * Metrical Chronicle * 
of the Percys from the Conquest down- 
wards. It commences * here beginneth the 
Prologue of this little treaties folio wino-e 
w®** is y* dis-cent of the Lord Percies made 
... by me W™ Peeris, clerke and iriest, 
secretary to the R‘ noble Earl Harry tSe 
Earl of Northumberland.* According to De 
Fonblanque, who quotes copiously from it, 
it is full of inaccuracies ; the original manu- 
script is now among the Royal 5lSS. in the 
British Museum Library (18 B ii) (Caslet, 
Cat. p. 283), but a copy is also extant among 
the Dodsworth MSS. in tlie Bodleian (Bee- 
NAED, Cat. Cod. No. 4192), which the Rev. 
John Besley, vicar of Long Benton, printed 
at Newcastle in 184t5. Ritson also attributes 
to Peeris some proverbs in verse which 
adorned the walls of three apartments in 
"Wressell Castle, Yorkshire, and have been 
printed in the Antiquarian Repertory,* ed. 
-808, iv. 332, &c. Au manuscript copy is 
among the Royal MSS. in the British Mu- 
seum. 

’Taimer’s Bihl. Brit-Hib. p. 587; Bitson’s 
Bibl. Poet. pp. 296-7 ; Be Fonblanque’s Annals 
of the House of Percy, i. 4-6, &c. ; printed copy 
of Peeris’s Work in Brit, Mus, Libr. 1845.] 

AFP 

PEERS, RICH ARB (1645-1690), trans- 
lator and author, the son of Richard Peers of 
Lisburn, co. Antrim, was bom there in 1645. 
His father, a poor tanner, apprenticed him to 
his own trade. Peers, however, ran away to 
Bristol, whence an uncle sent him to a school 
in Carmarthenshire. It is stated on doubtful 
authority that the master was Jeremy Taylor, 
andthat by Taylor’s intercessionPeers became 
a scholar at Westminster nnder Busby. He 
matriculated from Christ Church, Oxford, on 
22 July 1664, aged 19, was elected student 
in 1665, and graduated B.A. in 1668, M.A. 
in 1671. As an undergraduate he eked out 
his^ scanty living by ‘ doin • the exercises 
of idle scholars.* In 1670 the delegates of 
the university press bought of Wood for 
100/. his completed * History and Anti- 
quities,* with a view to publishing a Latin 
translation. The work was entrusted to Br. 
Fell of Christ Church, who employed Peers 
to execute it. Wood says that Peers was no 
I^tin scholar when he took up the transla- 
tion, and frequent alterations had at first to 
be made in ms rendering. In a year, how- 
ever, he translated to the end of 1298, and 
* at length, by his great diligence and ohser- 
vatioa overcoming the difficulties, became a 
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compleat master of the Latin tongue, and j 
T\*liat lie did was excellent/ Peers and Fell, | 
however, took many liberties with the ori- ' 
pinal, much to AVood’s annoyance, and , 
^Vood consequently always treated Peers : 
with contempt. He calls him * a rogue and , 
*a sullen, dogged, clownish, and perverse 
fellow;’ STJeaks’ of his * low, drunken com- 
pany,’ and accuses him of forsaking his 
studies, marrying a wife, and enjoying the 
goods of theVorld. The Latin version of 
the ‘ Historv and Antiquities’ was published 
■ in 1674, Oxford, folio. 

On 18 Sept. 1075 Peers was elected esquire 
bedell of arts as a reward for his translation ; 

* I was absent,’ writes ^Vood, * else he should 
not have carried it.’ Later on he became 
esquire bedell of physic, and on 6 July 1088 
w'us licensed to practise medicine ; he is said 
to have qualified himself for medicine, fear- 
ing James II would expel him from his stu- 
dentship of Christ Church and leave him 
destitute. He was not present in his capa- 
city of senior bedell at the reception of the 
king in September 1687, because, says 'VV ood, 

‘ being fat and wieldy, he could not ride or 
w’alk as others could.’ lie died at his resi- 
dence at Holywell, near Oxford, on Monday, 
11 Aug. 1690, about 8 or 9 A.M., and was 
buried in St, Aldate’s Cliurch, in the middle 
aisle of which is a flat stone to his memory. 

Besides his translation of Wood’s ‘ History 
and Antiquities,’ Peers compiled the first 
catalogue of Oxford graduates, entitled ‘A 
Catalogue of Graduats in Divinity, Law, and 
Physick; and of all Masters of Arts and i 
Doctors of Music who have regularly pro- 
ceeded or been created in tbe University of 
Oxford ; between the lOtli of October 1659 j 
and the 14th of July 1688,’ Oxford, 1689, I 
8vo; many subsequent editions, with con- 
tinuations, have been published. Peers also 
wrote ‘ Four small copies of Verses on Sundry 
Occasions,’ Oxford, 1667, 4to, and ‘ The De- 
scription of the Seventeen Provinces of the 
Low Countries or ^Netherlands,’ Oxford, 1682, 
foL, which is the fourth volume of the ‘ Eng- 
lish Atlas’ published by Moses Pitt [q-v.] 
The latter is a substantial compilation, con- 
taining 244 large double-column folio pages, 
lie translated into English the life of Alci- 
biades in ‘Lives of Illustrious Men,’ from 
the Latin of Cornelius Nepos, Oxford, 1684, 
8vo, and contributed a set of verses to the 
Oxford collection on the death of the Duke 
of Albemarle. Wood also attributes to him 
‘A Poem in Vindication of the late Public 
Proceedings, by Way of a Dialt^e be- 
tween a j&ighTory and a Trimmer,’ folio, 
no date. 

By Ms wife, who was an Oxford lady. 


Peers had a son, Richabd Peeks (168o-17.‘19>, 
who was bom in the parish of All Saint’s, 
Oxford, on 15 July 165>5, matriculated from 
Trinity College, Oxford, on 3 Dec. 1701, was 
elected scholar in 1702, graduated B.A. 
1705 and M.A. 1708. From 1710 to 1711 
he was vicar of Hart ley- Wintney, Hamp- 
shire, and of Faringdon, Berkshire, from 
1711 till his death there on 20 July 1739. 
He was author of: 1. ‘ The Character of an 
Honest Dissenter,’ 3rd edit, Oxford, 1717, 
8vo; another edition was published in 1718, 
and it called forth two letters from an anony- 
mous clergyman, published in 1716 and 1717, 
and a reply by Thomas Moore, entitled ‘ The 
Honesty oi’Protestant Dissenters Vindicated,’ 
1718, 8V0. 2. ‘The Great Tendency . . .* 

London, 1731, 8vo. 3. ‘ A Companion for 
the Aged,’ of which the fourteenth edition 
j was published by the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge in 1823. 

"Worlcs in Brit. Mus. Lihr. ; Cat. Bodleian 
Li jr. ; Woods Athense, ed. Bliss, iv. 290- 
291, Fasti, ii. 301, 308, and Life and Times, ed. 
Clark, passim ; Hearne’s Collectanea, ii. 63 ; 

' Gutch’s preface to the Hist, and Antiq. Oxford, 
1786 ; Peshall’s Oxford, p. 16; List of Queen’s 
Scholars, p. 150; Fosters Alumni Ox >n, 1500- 
1714 ; Ware’s Ireland, ii. 205-6.] A. F. P. 

PEERSON or PIERSON, ANDREW 
{d. 1594), divine, graduated B.A. from 
Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, in 1540- 
1541 or 1542, and M.A. in 1544 or 1545 (cl 
OooPEB, Aikenca €anted^r,i\A7Z\ Mastees, 
Hist, of C. C. C, pp. 354-5), Soon after 
graduating B.A. he was elected fellow of his 
college ; for a time he was bursar, and laid 
out and planted with fruit trees the fellows* 
garden (Willis, Architectural Historp of 
Cambridge^ i. 252, 261 ). In 1550-1 he serv^ 
as proctor, and was also auditor of the 
Trinity chest. lie vacated his fellowship 
about 1552, and seems to have accsepted 
some cure in Cambridge, from which he was 
ejected on 3 Oct. 1553 for continuing to ad- 
minister the communi<m in the fora used 
under Edward VI, On Patter’s election as 
archbishop he made Peerson his dhapla^ 
almoner, and master of faculties, chose Mm 
to preach a sermon at the consecration on 
21 Jan. 1559-60 of five bishc^s, bestowed 
upon him the livings of Brasted, Wrotham, 
and Chiddingstone in Kent, and, on the death 
of John Bale^q. v.]m 1563, seear^ his election 
to the eleventh prebendal stall in Cknterbury 
Cathedral; he also recommended him for 
the provostsMpof Eton in 1561, but withoutr 
success. In 1562-3 Peerson sat in convo- 
cation as proctor for the clergy the dio- 
cese of Llandaff, subscribed the articles then 
agreed upo% and voted against the 
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articles for abolislimg certain rites and cere- 
monies. Peerson took part in preparing^ for 
press tie ‘Bishops’ Bible,’ and revised the 
translation of Leviticus, IXumbers, Job, and 
]^vfirlte (Parker Corresp, 355 ».) Tanner 
doabtfuily attribute to aim Ezra, Nebe- 
miah, Esther, Job, and Proverbs. In 1^9 
he was one of two commissioners to visit 
the diocese of Canterbury, and on 4 Jan. 
1570-1 had a license for non-residence. 
In Sejrtember 1573 he entertained Bur -h- 
ley at his ‘fine house,’ as Parker called 
it, at Canterbury; the archbishop nam^ 
Peerson one of b^ executors on bis death in 
1575, and bequeathed him a gilt cup, the 
gift of Elizabeth. On 30 June 1580 he was 
presented to the living of Hardres, Kent, hut 
resigned it in 1582 ; on 1 Sept. 1589 he re- 
ceived the living' of Harhledown, Kent. He 
died early in November 1594, having mar- 
ried at Sheldwich, on 16 Apiu 1582, Sarah 
Sampson, widow; but be must have had a 
previous wife, as in his will he mentions 
his son, Ai^rew Peerson, and daughter-in- 
law, Joan, and their child^^n (Hastkd, 
iv, 492). 

lOooper’fi Athenae Oantabr. ii. 173 ; Stiype’s 
Works, Indeac, passim ; Parker Corresp. Parker 
Soe«),pp. 197 a. 335 n. 442, 444 ; Burnet’s Zist. Re- 
lornti^mn^iiL 423 ; ICasters’sHist Corpus Christ! 
CkiiL, oL Lamb, pp. 328, 334, 354-5 ; Hasted’s 
Kaat, i, 381, 407, ii 245, iii. 583, 735, iv. 492, 
320; Cowpep’s Canterbury Marria'-e Licenses, 
M ser. ad. 320 ; Tanner’s BibL .^rit.-Hib. p. 
587 ; Le Bcve’s Pa^, i. 80.] A, F. P. 


PEEEOTH, PIERSOH', or PEABSOIT, 
M AIBTIN (15£b F--1651 ?), musical composer, 
was bora ptpbahly idwut 1590 at March, 
CwnlaridgMire. He graduated Mus. Bac. 
iiomLiimolnCoI^ge,Cxfard,inI613. Eulke 
€h?eviBe, first lord Brooke [q. v.], was his ear- 
liest pal3Tm. In 1604 he wrote muric for the 
‘ dk see, who here is come a-may- 
(PrwUe in Ben Jonson's ^ Pe- 

^tes,’ with which the king and queen 
were entertimied on May-day at Highgate. 
PesTBon alherwards became master of t hi^ 
^Macifiters at St. Paul’s (kiiihedral ‘when 
JehnToi^iiis wasiH^i^ these ’(Hawmre), 
ie. betweea 1617 anc 1638 (Path® Fishbb); 
but reevad of hisaj^oinlanmit appi^rs he- 

fioae In that year the buildings around 

wm GC^Miea^Qd to destruction 
fPeHiramiy to ^ re|iairingc^ thecathedral, 
amd PbmisoB’s * ’ or threatened 

leawB mm an^ei^ of sevael orders and 

The cemtnis^cmers finally 
fe (and a certain rent) 
bioaaRi^ wbach wises part of the 
iai ha^ eaemgh for 


Peerson died between 26 Dec. 1650 and 
17 Jan 1650-1, and was to be buried in St, 
Faith’s Church, under St. Paul’s. He w-as 
twice married. Among his legacies he left 
100/. to the r)Oor of March, for the purchase 
of freehold land of the yearly value of 4/. 
or 5/., the proceeds to he distributed every 
Sunday in twopenny loaves, to eight, nine, 
ten, eleven, or twelve poor persons. He held 
property in the parishes of St. Giles’s-in-the 
Jields and Walthamstow, Essex. 

He published: 1. Three sacred songs, in 
four and five parts, in Leighton’s ‘Tearea 
and Lamentations,’ 1614. 2. ‘ Private Mu- 
sicke, or the First Booke of Ayres and Dia- 
logues, contayning songs of 4, 5, and 6 
p^s; of severall sortes, and being veise 
and chorus, is fit for voyces and viols. Amd 
for want of Viols they may be performed to 
either Virginal or Lute, where the proficient 
can olay upon the Ground, or, for a shift, to 
the 3ass Viol alone. All made and compo^ 
according to the rales of art/ They were 
dedicated to ‘ the right vertuous, beauteous, 
and accomplished Gentlewomen, Mistris 
Mary Holder, daughter to the worshipful 
Cle[mentJ Holder, prebend residenciary of 
the collegiate church of Southwell ’ (probably 
sister to the musical canon, William Holder 
[c^.v.], of St. Paul’s); ‘and Mistris Sara 
Kart, daughter of the worshipful John Hart 
of London, esq.,’ 1620. A copy of this work, 
perhaps the rarest set of part-songs by an 
English composer,’ is in the Douce collec- 
tion in the Bodleian Libraiy (Rimbattlt). 
3. ‘ Moottetts (meaning madrigals], or grave 
Chamber Music ue, contayning songs of 5 
parts of severaL sortes, some ful, and some 
verse and chorus ; hut all fit for voyces and 
viols, with an organ part ; which for want 
of organs may be performed on Virginals, 
Base-lute, Bandora, or Irish Harpe. Also a 
mourning song of 6 parts for the death of Sir 
FulkeGrevil . . . Lord Brooke . • . composed 
according to the rules of art,’ 1630. The 
dedication was made to Robert, second lord 
Brooke. Clifford’s ‘Divine .^tbems’ in- 
cludes the words of Peerson’s ‘ I will magnify 
Thee ’ and ‘ Blow the Trumpet,’ 

In manuscript are the folTowing : Six fan- 
tazias and seven almaines, a 6, Brit. Mus. 
Addit MSS. 17786-92 ; part-songs, including 
‘O Ara^lla ’ (ib* 29372 and 29427) ; Four 
pieces in the virginal book, Fitzwilliam 
Museum, Cambridge; service and mottetts 
in Peterhouse, Cambridge, 

Some lines by Peerson in praise of the 
book are printed in Ravenscroft’s ‘ Discourse 
ott Music,’ 1614. 

[Hawkins’s Histoiy, p- 571 ; Grove’s Diet, of 
Music, ii, 683 ; Wood s Fasti, i. 351 ; will re- 
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giBtered P. G. C., Grey, f. 9; State Papers, 
Charles I, Dom. voL ccxxxvi. No. 17 Payne 
Pishers Tombs in St, Paul’s, p. 79 ; Prefaces to , 
Peeison’s pnblicaticms.] Ii. M. M. 

PEETERS, GERARD {ft. 1582-1592), 
anther, was educated at Westminster School, 
whence he was elected scholar of Trinity 1 
College, Cambric^e,m 1582; he matriculated 
on 18 Oct. in that year, graduated BA. in 
1586-7, and MA. in 15^. In 1587 he was 
elected to a fellowship of Trinity, but vacated 
it between 1592 and 1595. He has Greek 
verses in the university collection on the 
death of Sir Philip Sidney {Ax^ad, Cant^br, 
LachrymcB^ p. 72), and was probably the 
author of : 1. ^ Libellus de Memoria verissi- ' 
maque bene recordandi scientia. Authore 
G. P. Cantabrigiense. Hue aocessit gus- 
dATO Admonitiuneula ad A. Dis-conum [<*^1 
de Artificiosje Memoriae, quam publice jjro- 
ftetur, vanitate,’ London, 1584, printer by 
Robert Waldegrave and dedicated to John 
Vemer. 2. ' -^tidicsonus cujusdam Cantan 
hrigiensis G. P. Accessit lihellus in quo 
dilttcide explicatur impia Dicsoni Artificiosa 
Memoria,’ London {by Henry Midleton for 
John Harrison), 1584, 12mo. It is dedicated 
to Thomas Moufet [^q. v." Copies of both 
works are in the British Museum Library. 

pVorks in Brit. Mus, labr. ; Acad. Cantabr. ' 
Lachrymae, London, 1587, 4to, p. 72 ; Ames’s 
Typogr, Antiq. ed. Herbert, p. 1141; Cole’s 
MSS. xlv. 237, 3(K> ; Cooper’s Athenae Cantabr. 
ii. 178-9; list of Queen’s Scholars, p. 57.1 ; 

A. P. P. 

PEETERS or PIETERS, JOHN (1667- 
1727 ), painter, bom at Antwerp in 1667, was 
related to the eminent marine painter Bona- 
Ventura Peeters. He studied painting at 
Antwerp under a history painter called 
Eeckhout, and in 1685 came to England 
with a recommendation to Sir Godfrey 
Kneller [c- v.] Peeteie worked with Kneller 
for several years, being one of Blnellers chief 
drapery painters until 1712, when he left, and 
devot^ himself chiefiy to mending and re- 
pairing damaged pictures and drawings. 
?rom his success in this line he obtained the 
nickname of 'Doctor Peeters.’ He was 
also a skilled copyist, especially cf the works 
of Rubmis. He was one of the masters of 
George Vertue [q. v.], the engraver, who 
spoke highly of Lis merits as a teacher. 
Peeters was a man of a livtdy disposition and 
improvident nature, and, after suffering mudi 
from the gout, he died in London in&ptem- 
ber 1727, and was buried in St. Martin’s-m- 
the-Plelds. 


PEGGE, Sib CHRISTOPHER, M.D. 
(17 65-1822), son of SamuelPegge the y oung+^r 
fq. V.], by Ms first wife, was bom in Lon- 
don in 1765. He entered Christ Church, Ox- 
ford, as a commoner on 18 April 1782, and 
graduated B.A. on 23 Peb, 1786. He was 
elected a fellow of Oriel College in 1788, and 
thence graduated M.A. and MLB. on 10 June 
and 18 July 1789. He returned to Christ 
Church, was appointed Lee’s reader in ana- 
tomy there in 1790, and thence proceeded 
M.D. on 27 April 1792. On 9 Nov. 1790 he 
became physician to the Radcliffe Infirmary, 
and a fellow of the ^yal Society in 1795. 
He was knighted on 26 June 17^, and in. 
1801 was appointed regius professor of physic 
at Oxford. He was elected a fellow of the 
College of Physicians on 25 June 1796, de- 
Hver^ the Earveian oration in 1805, and 
became a censor in 1817, having left Oxford 
the year before, and taken a house in George 
Street, Hanover Square, in hopes of obtain- 
ing relief from a severe asthma by change of 
alme. Soon after the same cause led him to 
move to Hastings. He had resipied Ms 
readership in 1816, but retained the regius 
professorsMp, an office tbe duties of which 
were small. He attended in the university, 
in accordance with the statutes, and died in 
Oxford, after an asthmatic seizure, on 3 Aug. 
1822. He was master of the charitable founda- 
tion known as Ewelme Hospital, and was 
buried in Ewelme church, where Ms epita^ 
in the south aisle has become almost illegible. 
His portrait was painted by T- Nevins, and 
was engraved. He is represented in Ms faU 
academical dress. 

[MunVs GolL of Hiys. ii. 449 ; Foster’s Alumni 
Oxon. 1715-1886.] N. M. 

PEGGE, SAMUEL the elder (1704- 
1796), ant^uaiy, bom on 5 Nov. 1704 at 
Chesterfield, Derbyshire, was son of Obris- 
to^er Pegge by hm wife Gertrude, dau^ter 
of Francis Stephensem of Unstone, nearChes- 
! terfield. Christoiffier Pegge (d. 1723), who 
belonged to a family that had lived for several 
; generations at Cteiast^m, near Ashbourne, 
Derbyshire, was a woolJen dealer at Derby, 
and afterwards a i^d menfiiant at Chester- 
field, of wMdi place he was three times 
; mayor. 

Samuel Pegge was educated at Chesfcei^ 
field, and became a pensioner and scholar of 
St. John’s CoU^, Cambridge, in 1722. He 
' gi^uated B.A 1725, MA- 1729. He was 
elected to a lay fellowship on the Beresford 
foundation of his collie on 21 March 1726, 
but was removed in favour cf Mkibael Bur- 


[RedgruTO’s Diet, of Arti^ ; Vertue’s Diaries ton (afterwards vice-master of St. John’s), 
tBrit. Mm* Addit. MS. 23076, t 27)J L. G. ^who claimed foumier’s kim Pegge was tkm 
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made an iionorarv fellow, and in 17 ‘29 was running ’ at Tutbury ; the horn as a cliarter 
elected a ‘ Platt’" fellow of St. John's. In or instrument of conveyance ; shoeing horses 
ir;30 he was elected a member of the Spald- among the ancients; cock-fighting ; the right 
in®- Society, to which he contributed some of sanctuaiv’ ; the manner of King John’s 
pg^rs, anc from 1730 to 1732 belonged to death; Kits Coty house; the commence- 
the Zodiac Club, a college literary society ment of day amoi^ the Saxons and Britons ; 
consistinty of twelve members denominated ‘ the mistaken opinion that Ireland and the 
bv the si^s of the zodiac. Pegge was the Lsle of Thanet are void of Serpents and 
original Slars. prehistoric remains generally.’ He wrote 

r^egge was ordained in 1729, and in 1730 seven memoirs in the ‘ Bibliotheca Topo- 
became curate to Dr. John Lynch at Sund- graphica Britannica,’ includin ; ‘ The Story 
ridge in Kent. On 6 Dec. 1731 hew’as in- of Cuy, Earl of Warwick’ (^783); ‘The 
ducted into the vicarage of Godmersham, History of Eccleshall Manor’ (1784); ‘The 



Surrenden, Kent, as tutor to the son of He also wrote a large number of articles 
Sir Edward Dering. In 1751 he was elected for the * Gentleman’s Magazine ’ from 1740 
fellow of the Society of Antiquaries, and in to 1795, signing himself ‘ Paul Gemsege 



rectory of Brin- [Pegg]e). 

hf.i (or Brindle), Lancashire. On 22 Oct. made collections relating to Kent, includ- 
1758 he exchanged Brinhill for the vicarage ing a ‘ Monasticon Cantianum ’ in two folio 
of Heath, near Whittington, holding Heath manuscript volumes, and an account of 
with Whittington until his death, the antiquities of Wye. He compiled a 
In 1765 he was presented to the perpetual manuscript ‘ Lexicon Xenophonticum,’ and 
curacy of Wingerworth, near 'VMiittington. possessed various lexicons annotated by him- 
He was a prebendary of Lichfield (1757- self, as well as two volumes of collections 
1796), and in 1772 was collated to a stall in in English history. 

lineoin Othedral. In 1791 he was created Pegge’s separately published works are as 
LL.D.bv the university of Oxford. He died, follows: 1, ‘A Series of Dissertations on 
alter a fortnight’s illness, on 14 Feb. 1796, some elegant and valuable Anglo-Saxon 
in the ninety-second year of his age, and was ^ Kemains ’ (chiefly coins), London, 175G, 4to. 
buried in chancel at Whittington, where j 2. ‘ Memoirs of the Life of Hoger de Wese- 
there is a mural tablet to his memory. His ham . . . Bishop of Coventry and Lichfield,’ 
cdns and medals were sold by auction at London, 1761, 4to. 3. ‘An Essay on the 
Leigh & Sotheby’s, London, on 23 March CoinsofCunobelin,’ London, 1766, 4to. Evans 
The collection was a small one, con- (^Coins of the Ancient Britons, p. 7* cf. p. 
listing chiefly of English coins {Friced SaUt ^2) remarks that Pegge’s division of the 
in Itept. of Coins, Brit. Mus.) coins is judicious, but t-iat many of his de- 
Pegge had inherited some property at Osmas^ scriptions of the types are ‘supremely ridi- 
toa and at Undone in Derbyshire, culous.’ 4, ‘ An Assemblage of Coins fabri- 

Pegge married, on IS April 1732, Anne cated by authority of the Archbishops of 
July 1746), daayhter of benjamin Clarke - Canterbury,’ London, 1772, 4to. 5. Fitz- 
el" Stanly, Wakefield, Yorkshire, and ' Stephen’s ‘Description of London’ (trans- 
^ ^l^r tiuee children : Christopher (died lated from the Latin), 1772, 4to. 6. Evelyn’s 
ia inlwa^), gkmael the younp'er V.], and ‘ Fumifugium,’ edited by S. P., 1772,'^ St a. 
Anaai EathiuiBe, wife of the John 7. ‘The Forme of Cury: a. Poll of ancient 
of Bpital, near Chesterfield. Apor- English Cookery,’ London, 1780, 8vo ; pub- 
^ drawn by Onstavus Bramier lished from a manuscript belonging to Gus- 
. T.j, aim engraved by James Basire, is tavus Brander. 8. ‘ Annales Elise de Trick- 
to Bessie’s ‘Forme of Cury’ (cf. inj;’ham,’ &c.,ed.by S.P., 1789,4to. 9. ‘The 



ixon largely supervised by Pegge’s son Samuel. 
Tune into 11. ‘ Anonymiana, or Ten Centuries of Ob- 
" Alfred j ' serrations/ 1809, 8vojalsoT818,8vo. 12. ‘An 
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Alphabet of Keiiticisms,’ printed in ‘ Cleve- 
land Words/ &:c. (Englisli Dialect Society), 
1876, 8vo. (Xos, 10-12 were postbumoiis.) 

pietnoir in Nichols’s Lit. Anecdotes, vi. pp. 
22i S., principally based on memoirs by Samuel ; 
Pegge the younger ; Chalmers’s Biogr. Diet . ; 
Brit. Jyius. Cat.] W, W. 

PEGG]^ SAMUEL, tbe yomjger (1733- 
1800), antiquary, poet, and musica. composer, 
bom in irSl, was the only surviving son of , 
Samuel Pegge, LL,D. (1704-1790) [j. tJ, | 
by bis wile Anne, daughter of Benjamin | 
Clarhe, esq., of Stanley, near Wakefield, 
YorksliLre. After receiving a classical edu- 
cation at St. John’s College, Cambridge, he 
was called to the bar at the Middle Temple, 
and by the favour of the Duke of Devonshire, ; 
lord chamberlain, he was appointed one of j 
the grooms of his majesty’s privy chamber ' 
and an esquire of the king’s household. On i 
2 June 1796 he was elected a fellow of the 
Society of Antiquaries (Gottgh, C^rowo/o- 
^icalListj^. S9). He died on 22 May 18CX), 
and was buried on the west side of Ken- 
sington churchyard, where a monument, 
with an English inscription, was erected to 
his memory. 

By his first wife, Martha, daughter of Dr. 
Henry Bourne, an eminent physician of 
Chesterfield, he had one son, Sir Christopher 
Pegge, M.D. [q. v.], and a daughter, Char- 
lotte Anne, who died unmarried on 17 March 
1793. He married, secondly, Goodeth Belt, 
aunt to Robert Belt, esq., of BossaU, York- 
shire. 

In early life he accuired considerable pro-* 
ficiency in music. Ke composed a complete 
melodrama — both the words and the music 
in score — which remains in manuscript. 
Many catches and glees, and several of the 
most popular songs for Vauxhall Gardens 
were written and set to music by him. He 
was also the author of some prologues and 
epilogues which were favourably received. 
Among these were a prologue spoken by 
Mr. Y'ates at Birmingham in -760 on taking 
the theatre into his own hands ; an epilogue 
spoken by the same actor at Drury Lane on 
his return from France; and another epi- 
logue, filled with pertinent allusions to the 
game of quadrille^ spoken by Mrs. Yates at 
her benefit in three different seasons — ^1769, 
1770, and 1774. He was likewise the author 
of a pathetic elegy on his own recovery from 
a dangerous iliness, and of some pleasant 
tales and epigrammatic poems. 

His other acknowledged writings are; 
1. * An Elegy on the Death of Godfrey B^- 
nall Clerke, M.P. for Derbyshire, who di^ 
on 26 Dec» 1774/ printed at ChesterfieM. 


2. ‘ Brief Memoirs of Edward Gapeli, Enp, 
1790, in Nichols’s ^Literary Anecdotes’ (i, 
465-76). 3. ^ Curialia ; or an Historical Ac- 
count of some Branches of the Royal House- 
hold/ 5 parts, London, 1782-1806, 4to; 
parts iv. and v. were edited by John Nichols- 
4. * Illustrations of the Churchwardens’ Ac- 
compts of St. Michael Spurrier-Gate, York/ 
in ‘ Hlustrations of the Manners and Ex- 
pences of Autient Times/ 1797, ^lemoir ’ 

of his father, Dr. Samuel Pegge, in Nichols’s 
‘ Literary Anecdotes ’ (i. 224-o8). 6. * Anec- 
dotes of the English Language ; chiefly re- 
garding the Local Dialect of London and its 
Environs/ edited by John Nichols, London, 
1803, 8vo; 2nd edit, enlarged, Ho which 
is added a Supplement to the Provincial 
Glossary of Francis Grose/ edited by John 
Nichols, London, 1814, Svo ; 3rd edit., 
enlarged and corrected, edited by H. Christ- 
mas, _ondon, 1844, 8vo. 7. 'Curialia Miscel- 
lanea; or Anecdotes of Old Times, regal, 
noble, gentilitian, and miscellaneous, in- 
cluding Authentic Anecdotes of the Royal 
' Household/ edited by John Nichols, London, 
1818, Svo. 

[Addit. MS. 5878, f. 150 h ; Gent. Mag. 1782 
. p. 340, 1800 i. 494; Nichols’s Lit, Anecd. vi. 
258 ; Nichols’s Illustr, of Lit. iv. 561 ; Page’s 
Curialia Miscellanea, pp. Ixxvii sq. ; Notes and 
Queries, 1st ser. xii» 327.] T. C. 

PETLE, TH03LAS WDLLIAMSON 
(1806-1882), author and divine, eldest son 
of John Peile of "Whitehaven, a justice of 
the peace for Cumberland, was bom 10 Nov, 
3806. He was educated under Dr. Butler 
at Shrewsbury, where he followed B. H, 
Kennedy as captain of the school, and in 
1824 entered Trinity College, Cambrid ;e. 
After gaining the Davies scholarship in his 
freshman’s year, he graduated B.A. in 1828 
as eighteenth wrang-er and bracketed second 
in the first cla^ of the classical tiiDOS. He 
. was also second chaneellcff’ s medaList. On 
1 Oct. 1829 he was elected Mlow of Ins 
college, and proce^ed M.A. in 1831^ and 
D.D. in 184a 

In 1829 Peile was appointed bead-mast^ 
ci the Liverpool collegiafee school, and in 
the same year was ordained by Bishop Sumner 
of Chester. In 1831 he perpetual 

curate eff St, Catherine’s, liver]^!. In 1834 
he removed to Durham to hold a tntmr^ip 
in the newly constituted uni^'ersity. In 
1836 he was appointed to the perpetual 
curacy of Croxdaie, near Durham. 

From 1^1 to 1854 Peile was beadHESiaster 
of l^ptcm school, when he was succeeded 
by ^enart Adolphus Pears [q. v,] Towards 
the close of 185"' he became vicar eff Lato% 
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- , V ^ TvfvTrtilous mrisli, ment was "based on Baxter’s rectoral theory; 

intoLtrictr But he liad no theoreticid objection to a modified 
« the taB^ved too^t for his strength, episcopacy. Early m 1701 Peirce s pr^by- 
^ Octobe? 1860 to the newly terianfriendsi^edhisacceptanceofacharge 

^ed parish of St. Paul, South Hampstead, m Green Street, Oxbridge, where there was 
-S hJheld till 1873, when he resigned, a mped congregation of independents and 

nrietided in the district till his death on presbytenans. mg to tap it for thxre 

Mediae years, he was duly * dismissed’ to it by the 

Pearwas rsound scholar, and his know- Stepney chureh He held it for tix years 



HS;^^w<iS^:l.Editionsofthe mdependent,forhe wasmadeato^^^^^ 
r^emS ofiEschylus’ 1839, ‘Choe- Hog chapel on 23 Jam l^ At^- 
phS.* 1840. 2. ‘ Annotations on the Apc^ , bndge he was intimate with WilLam Whis- 
S&E^tle8,’4vols.l85l-2. 8.‘Sernions, ton, who describes hun as ‘the most learned of 
and didactic,’ 1868. 4 ‘Three aB the dissentmg teachers I have known.’ 

Sermons on the Holy Communion,' 1871. Hereadmuch,ppeciaUymthetonic8ofMp 
In 1831 he married Mary, daughter of conforpst controversy. John hox (169^ 
James Brsithwsite, esq. (who died in 1806), 1768) fo. v.J says that when he began to^te 
ind by her, whosirmed him till 1890, he mvmicationof dissent, he usuady sat in his 
left a numerous family. A portrait of Dr. study from nme at mght tiU four or five next 
Pale is in the hall of Kepton schooL mommg. , ^ . 

[^icte in ^ G^an, ^ Toomeris Court, Newhury, Berkshire, 

i^on ftom&e Rev. . ' . ’ , probably coincident with his first con- 

Admwie, Dorsrt; personal acqnamtenM^ ^ troversial pubUcation (end of 1706) in de- 

ra 1 T.-. « fence of nonconformist positions against 

PUBCB. [See also Pba.bse and Pieece- J Wells, D.D. [q. v.] The appearance 

PBIECE,JAMES(1674?-1726), dissent- of his ^Vindicise’ (1710) in rep.y to the 
iag divine, son of John Peirce, was bom at ‘ Defensio ’ (1707) of William Nicholls, D.D. 
Wapping about 1674. His parents, who were [q. v.][ brought him into prominence as a 
In easy circamstances, were members of the polemic ; * he was looked upon as the first 
cnogi^tional church at Stepney, under man of the party’ (Fox). ^ Latin was em- 
MatthcwMead[q.v,]; Left an orphan about ployed on both sides, to gain the e^of the 
1680, he was placed, with a brother and forei^ protestants.^ According to Fox the 
sister, in diaige of Mead as guardian. Mead latinity of the * Vindicise ’ was ^ corrected 
tcxi him into his own house, and educated very accurately by the then master of West- 
ItBm with his 8on,^chard Mead, M.B. [q*''^*]? minster Schoo-,’ Thomas Xnipe [q. v.] The 
under John N^bitt[q.v,] and Thomas Single- ’ work, which is dedicated to the clergy of the 
tom, also at Utareeht (from 1689) and Leyden church of Scotland, contains a vew able 
(!r^ 16@S). At Utpwht he formed a .ast- ' digest of nonconformist history and non- 
ii^&ien(feMp with his feUow-student, Adrian conformist argument, marked by acuteness 
Belaad, the mimitalist; and he made valu- and dignity. The theology of the ^second 
able finet^islups among Ms class-mates at part’ is strongly calvinistic. Peirce was 
Leyden, then the resort of the aristocrat sensible of the distinction which his book 

He travelled a little in brought Mm, and this gained him enemies. 
Fliuideis and G^eiimany before returning home Early in 1713 he received a unanimous 

hi 1606. call to succeed George Trosse [q. v.] as one 

spending soi^ time in Oxford, for of the ministers of James’s Meeting, Exeter, 
the fnrfose of study at the Bodleian Library, having to preach also in rotation at the 
he retnmd to LondmijWas admitted (11 Feb. LittleMeeting. Against his removal his New- 
1607) a mwber of Mead’s church, and bury fiock appealed to the ‘Exeter Assembly,’ 
fseaiied the evemh^ ftctnre at Miles Lane , a coalition of preshyterian and independent 
awiffiiegidieiial of which Matthew divines of Devonshire and Cornwall on the 

€«fetjb©yr)®i^iBr[q.v.] wasBiinister. He, model of the London Union of 1690 [see 

mterest himself in the dis- Howe, JoHis', 1630-1705]. Peirce was not 
between iwesbyteriansand sure of Ms health at Kewbury j an opmion 
mai was oraiined in 1^9 by - was asked of Dr, Mead, who said that it he 
p^edl^yleriftnsL headbd by Hat- ^did study less and divert himself more, and 
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•willing to provide an assistant, and Peirce 
•was willing to stay on these terms. The 

* Exeter A^mbly ’ sought advice from the 
Salters^ Hall lecturers, who were equally 
divided ; their report was presented to the 
assembly on 6 May 1713 by ^Idmund Calamy, 
D.D. [q.v.], whodescribes the excessive eager- 
ness of the Exeter dissenters to secure Peirce ; 
Calamy thought the circumstance ominous of 
future trouble. The assemblv decided for the 
removal, and Peirce settled m Exeter before 
the end of 1713; his congregation numbered 
eleven hundred hearers. 

He had subscribed (1697) the doctrinal 
part of the Anglican articles as the condi- 
tion of toleration. But the theology in which 
he had been bred was really Sabel.ian, as he 
afterwards discovered when introduced to 
the * odd notions ' of orthodoxy by reading 
iSt. Basil. In fact, the theological tone of the 
less cultivated dissenters was, in his; udgment, 
largely patripassian. On hearing of ^VTiiston’s 
change of views, he wrote to him 60 m New- 
bury (10 July 1708) expressing amazement 
that he should ‘ fall in with the Unitarians/ 
and referring to the ‘very melancholy in- 
stance * of Thomas Emlyn [q. v.] Whiston’s 
books, and the more important ‘Scripture 
Doctrine of the Trinity ’ (1712) by ^muel 
Clarke (1675-1729) j^q.v.], he did not read till 
1713, moved by Whiston’s importunity. EEe 
became convinced that error on this topic was 
not fundamental, and that it was ‘ the safest 
way’ to adhere closely to the letter of scrip- 
ture. Hence, before going to Exeter, he 
disused the ordinary doxology. Whiston 
claims him as a Unitarian ; he held (with 
Clarke) a subordination of the Son, but he 
constantly emphasises his rejection of ‘the 

* distinctive opinion of Arius/ and defends 
himself (as Clarke had done) by citing the 
authority of Bull and Pearson, The diffi- 
culties of theology impressed him greatly, 
and made him an advocate of latitude; but 
his own views were critical to a fault rather 
than positively heterodox. 

Peirce’s first controversy at Exeter was on 
the question of ordination. On 5 May 1714 
he preached to the ‘ umted ministers’ a ser- 
mon with the title * An p^seful Ministry a 
Valid One.’ It was at once supposed that he 
abandoned the defence of dissenting ordinar 
tion. Preaching again at the ordination 
(19 Oct. 1715) of John Lavington [q. v.], as 
one of the ministers of Bow Meeting, Exeter, 
he distinguished between a valid and a 
regiilp ministry, asserting the irr^ularity 
of existing episcopal ordination, and main- 
taining, against the independents, that not 
the p^ple, but the ministers, and they only, 
may judge the qualifications of oiadidal^ 


and ordain. This he defined, improperly, as 
‘ Presbyterian ordination/ for he excluded, 
with Ba:rter, the function of the lay elder- 
His high views of the mmisterial 
office were consonant with his character, 
and were acceptable to a section of his 
brethren: his positions were criticised hy 
Samuel Chandler fq, v.l, as well as by An- 
glican writers. 

The controversy which wrecked Peirce’s 
reputation, and severed the doctrinal accord 
of the old dissent, began at the end of 1716, 
when Lavington impugned the orthodoxy of 
Hubert Stogdon [q. v.] In April or May 
1/17 Henry Atkins of Puddington, Devon- 
shire, preaching for Peirce during his al^nce 
in Xiondon, sounded an alarm of heresy* 
Peirce was asked (30 May) to preach on the 
atonement, and did so (2 June) in a 
somewhat guarded strain, and on principles 
which differed from those of Trosse, his pre- 
decessor. On loJuly he joined JosephHallett 
(1656—1722) (q. v.j and John Withers in 
^ving a testimonial to Stogdon. At the 
‘ assembly’ in September he piloted Fox 
through his examination for license, refusing 
to require ‘ explications ’ of scriptural terms. 
An expression in his CJhristmas sermon re- 
newed the doubts of his soundness. In fact 
the danger of Ananism was a burning topic 
at the time. Sir Bobert Price [q. v.j ‘ had 
spent most of his change at the Exeter assuEes 
against those errors,’ 

At Exeter a self-elected body of thirteen 
laymen managed the finance of the three 
congregations. Eariy in 1718 a deputation 
from this body waited on Peirce and his col- 
leagues, asMig them to ‘assert the etOTity 
of the Son of God.’ Peirce complied ; for a 
time complaint ceased, hnt it was revived 
during hm absence in London (July aiid 
August). In SeptembCT* the as- 

sembly’ resolved, after much debate^ that 
each minister should make a^rsoo^ de- 
claration on the subject of the Tfinity, All 
complied except Samuel Caikeet [q. v.) and 
two others, and all the declara&cns were 
accepted exe^ that of John Barr of ()k©- 
hampton, who merely queued iv* 4 r- 6 . 
Lavington then drew up, aa ‘ the 
sense’ of the assembly, a short formula, which 
was carried by a very large msicrity . 

The body of thirteen, not satisfi^ with a 
‘general sen^’ appealed to the Exeter minis- 
ters for individn^ a^nranoes. Faihi^ in 
this, they sought advk^ firom five Lmdom 
ministers, includbgOalamy, who deprecated 
Lond<m interference, and suggested a eon- 
sultation with neighbouring divmesL Sevm 
Devontiiire ministers, heai^ 1 ^ Jedm Ball 
(16^,^-1745) [q.v.], were called in (19 Jan. 
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1719^ Xliev corresponcled on the case with 

Jieir ‘London breton. Pete alsoj™te 
to his London friends, among whom the most 
inflnentkl was John Shnte Barrington, afte^ 

V m i tT:. "D*! wwTifrhnti 1 n. V. i XSSLlT* 



liameii- 

nngroiii au. — r j. -- 

taiT leader of tie dissentmg interest. He 

had defeated a presbytemn amendment to 

the bill for repealing the ‘ Schism A.ct, which 
would have introduced a new test m regard 
to the Trinity, on the exoress ground ot 
Pete’s alleged heresies. He now brought 
the Exeter dispute before the London wm- 
mittee, representuig the cml 
dissenters. The committee agreed 
to lay a draft of ‘ advices for peace before 
the whole body of London mmist^ of the 
three denominations; hence the Saltern tlau 
eonfetences, which began on 19 Feb^ and 
came to a rupture on 3 March [s^ B^o- 
BiTBT, Thomas]. The ruptare was m refer- 
ence, not to the ‘advices’ themselves, but to 
the SMrit in which they should be tendered. 
Both sections endorsed the principle of 
coxaproniLsing independency, namely, that 
each oMi^regatiott is sole judge of the err ora 
whkdi d^^iudify its ministers. The noprsub- 
scriMng section i^nt its ‘ advices, with an 
orthiodoM letter, on 17 March ; the * advices 
of the subscribing section, with an orAodox 
preamble, followed on 7 April j but the Exeter 
afair had aiieady come to an issue, without 
Bay appeal to the congregation. 

On * March the clerical council of seven 
gave ^ifedgiuent inawriting, to the efiect tliat 
demal of Christ’s ‘true «md projper divinity’ 
is a disqualifyin ; error. On 5 March the 
‘thiiteea’ asked for an explicit statement on 
this head from the Exeter ministers. Peirce 
ni^ed that the advices frorn London should 
he waited for; but the ‘thirteen’ declined 
to rec o g nt fie * advice * in which * anabaptists ’ 
todr pari Peirce then declined to subscribe 
to tay ^roporitk® not in scripture (not even 
‘that t iree aiad two make five’). Hallett 
deelifwd dm; Withers faltered, and ulti- 
ofered to subscribe the Nicene creed ; 

W * « _ _ V - _L .M. M li^ A £.-«i • A 


lleetiiigeloGed it against Peirce and Hallett; 
wme however, on the fol- 

Sfmdaj (8 Marrii) to preach at the ^ 
little But oat 10 March the ‘pro- 

pietara’ ^ the sevmd m^ing-houses held 
lb and a^eed, ‘without con- 

.w&ing tiws to exclude Peirce and 

Imt all. They were excluded - 
im thm shaxe p income of the . 
'ISn® diie^^iii^imlnistera of Exeter 

‘Exeter 


assembly.’ A temporary meeting-place was 
secured by 15 March, and a new building, 
the Mint hleeting, was soon erected (opened 
27 Dec.) The congre -ation, which numbered 
about three himdrec, was classed as presby- 
terian in the lists of the London fund of that 

^ i n. ■ M • 



assembly ’ called for a subscripilon from its 
members, identical with that adopted by the 
London subscribers. Peirce, with eighteen 
others, declined and seceded. The seceders 
subscribed a paper (6 May) repudiating the 
charge of Arianism, and making a confession 
in biblicM terms. Peirce was not readmitted 


oeptemoer liao. x uc ixn.iii.obc;j,o vi. - vj-ixau 
ing were admitted in 1753; the succession of 
ministers was maintained till 1810; subse- 
quent!' f (before 1817 ) the building w^as sold 
toWesteyan methodists, who erected another 
on its site. 

Peirce never rose above the mortification 
inflicted on him by his summary ^ejection. 
Friends of position, such as Peter King, first 


lord Kin • '[q. v.], stood by him ; but he 
t the lo 



deeply fe.t the loss of leadership and popu- 
larity. His numerous pamphlets in self- 
defence are written with a strong pen ; the 
‘ Letter’ to Eveleigh is an admirable piece of 
satire. He moved out of Exeter to a country 
house at St. Leonard’s, in the suburbs, and 
lived much among his books, busying himself 
with paraphrases of St. Paul’s Epistles, in 
continuation of the series begun oj Locke. 
Pox has left a very graphic account of him. 
He seems to have been a moody man, of 
dignifled and polished manners, with much 
reserve, yet humorous and even jocose when 
the ice was broken. His theological writing 
. is scholastic and unimpassioned, but when 
moved he preached with great fervour, using 
few notes. His means were ample, bat he 
is said to have been remiss in the duty of 
returning hospitality. He had ancient no- 
tions of domestic strictness, and ‘conde- 
scended to the discipline of the hor^whip. 
Fox asserts that, having written against t-ie 
ring in marriage, he refused to attend his 
dan hteris wedding ; but this is iinprobable, 
for Peirce maintains that the ring is ‘ a civil 
rite, and not unlawful in itself,’ and^ there- 
fore to be used so long as it is prescribed by 
law. Nor, according to Fox, would he sit 
for his portrait, since ‘ pictures originalljr 
were the occasion of worshipping images. 
His disuse of exercise led to ‘ the swelling of 
. his legs and other disorders.’ At length he 
broke a blood-vessel in his lungs, lingered a 
few days in great composure,^ and cied on 
30 March 1726. He was buried in the church- 
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vard of St. Leonard’s, near Exeter. Ills 
funeral sermon -wras preached hy Joseph 
Hallett (1691 .M 744)!'q.v.],whohad followed 
his father as Peirce^s colleague. Thomas 
Emlyn was invited to succeed him, hut de- 
clined. He left a widow and family. 

Avery gives a long Latin inscription (re- 
orinted' hy Miirch) which was intended for 
his tombstone. The cutting of it was nearly 
finished when Hiehard Gay (Avery mis- 
spells the name Gey), rector of St. Leonard^s^ 
interposed with a prohibition. It was pro- 
posed to substitute the words, 'Here lies the 
reverend, learned and pious 31r. James 
I’eirce.’ Gay objected that Peirce could not 
be ‘reverend/ because not lawfully ordained; 
nor ‘ pious/ since he taught errors. Finally 
the inscription took this form : ‘ ^Ir. James 
Peirce’s Tomb, 17:26.’ A mural monument, 
erected to his memory in tlie Mint Meeting, 
is now in the vestry of George’s Meeting, 
Exeter. 

He published, besides single semons 
(1714-23); 1. ‘Exercitatio Philosophica de 
Ilomoeomeria Anaxagorea,’ Utrecht, 1692, 
4to, 2. ‘Remarks on Dr. "Wells’s Letters/ 
&c., 1706-8, 8vo, eight parts ; 3rd edition, 
1711, 8vo. 3. ^Some Considerations on . « . 
a Vindication of the Office of Baptism, and 
. . . the Sign of the Cross/ &c, 1708, 8vo. 
4. ‘ Vindici® Fratrum Dissentientium in 
Anglia adversus . . . Xicholsii , . . Defen- 
sionem Ecclesise Anglicanje/ i&c. 1710, 8vo; 
in English, ‘A Vindication of the Dissenters,* 
&:c., 1717, 8vo ; the translation, though other- 
wise augmented, omits a considerable portion 
of the ‘ second part/ among the omissions 
being a chapter on the charge of Socinianism 
brought against Anglican divines, in which 
Peirce contends that dissenters are free from 
this taint: 2nd edition, 1718,8vo; pt.iiLchap- 
ter 3 of the English edition, wtts reorinted as 
^ A Tractate on Church Music/ &c-, -786, 8vo. 
6, * An Enquiry into the present Duty of a 
Low-Churchman/ &c^ 1711, 8vo ; anon. 
1712, 8vo. 6. ‘ A Letter to Dr, Bennet . . . 
concerning the Nonjiirors* Separation/ &c., 
1717, 8vo; two editions same year [see 
BEsrxET, Thohas, D.D.] 7. * A Itefence^ of 
the Dissenting Ministry and Presbyterian 
Ordination/ A.rc. 1717, Bvo (two parts). 
8. ‘ The Dissenters’ Reasons for not Writing 
ill the behalf of Persecution/ &c., 1718, Svo ; 
three editions same year, addressed^ to 
Andrew Snape, D.D. 9. ^ Some Reflections 
upon Dean Sherlock’s Vindication of the 
Corporation and Test Acts/ &;c., 1718, Svo; 
two editions same year. 10. ‘ The Interest 
of the Whigs with relation to the Test Act/ 
i&e., 1718, 8vo (anon.); two editions same 
year. 11* ‘The Loyalty . • . of High Church 


and the Dissenters compar’d/ &e.,1719,8vo 
(in re'oly to J. Jackman). 12. ‘ The Case of 
the Ministers Ejected at Exon,’&c., 1719, 
Svo ; four editions same year. 13. ‘ The 
Charge of Misrepresentatioi;^ maintain’d 
against . . Sherlock/ &c., 1719, Svo. 

14. ‘A Defence of the Case of the Ministers/ 
&c., 1719, Svo. 15. ‘A Justification of the 
Case of the Ministers/ &c., 1719, Svo. 
16. ‘ A Letter to Mr. Josiah Eveleigh/ &c., 
Exeter, 1719, Svo (Eveleigh was minister at 
Crediton, Devonshire, from 1702, and died 
on 9 Sept. 1736). 17. ‘ Animadversions 

upon ... A True Relation of . . . Pro- 
ceedings at Salters-IIall/ &c., 1719, 8vo; 
another edition, same year, has reprint of 
^o. 16 appended. 18 *A Letter ... in 
Defence of the Animadversions/ 1719, 
Svo. 19. ‘A Second Letter to . , , Eveleigh/ 
&c., Exeter, 1719, Svo. 20. ‘ Remarks upon 
the Account of what was transacted in the 
Assembly at Exon/ &c., 1719, Svo; second 
edition, same year, has a ‘ Postscript.* 21 . ‘ An 
Answer to Mr, Enty’s Defence ... of the 
Assembly/ &e., 1719, Svo fseeExTY, John". 
i 22, ‘The Western Inquisition/ &c., 172t, 
Svo. 23. * The Security of Truth without . . . 
Persecution/ &c., 1721, Bvo (against Enty). 
24. ‘ Inquisition Honesty display’d/ &c. 
1722, Svo (a defence of No. 22). 25. ‘ A 
Paraphrase and Notes on . . . Colossians/ 
&c., 1725, 4to (anon.) ; reprinted, -with name, 
1727, 4to; 1733, 4to. 26. ‘A Paraphrase 
and Notes on , . . Philippians/ &c.f 1725, 
4to (anon.) ; reprinted, with name, 1 727, 4to ; 
17 33, 4to. Posthumous were : 27. ‘ A Para- 
phrase and Notes on . . . Hebrews/ &c., 
-727, 4to (edited by Hallett, his successor) ; 
also in litin, ‘J. Feircii Paraphraris efc 
Nota , . . inEpistolam ad Hebr8eo0/«S:e.,1747, 
4to. 28, ‘ Dissertations on Six Texta/&c.,l 727, 
4to. 29, ‘ An Essay in favour of . , . 'iving 
the Eucharist to Children/ &c., 17^, Svo. 
30. ‘Fifteen Sermons ... To which is added 
A Scripture Catechism/ 1728, Svo 
(edited, with a memorial preface,, by Ben- 
jamin Avery, LLJ). [q.v.]; contains aBtl^ 
single sermoais printed in his lifetime, an4 
eight others, Eis fiineral sermon for Mrs, 
Ilallert is reprinted In the ‘ Practical 
Preacher/ 1762, 8vo, voL iii.) Nos. 5 and 10 
above are doubtful. Several anonymous pam- 
phlets in the paper war at Exeter were teely 
ascribed to Peirce, and have been mtalogued 
and referred to as his, apparently without 
ground ; of these the most important is ‘ The 
Innocent vindicated/ &c., 1718; 2nd edi- 
tion, 17 19, Svo, which, Peirce says, he mver 
read, and supposed to be by a lay hand ( 

ppn 143-46}; an appendix to the 
^cond edition has . ‘ Thixteea Qaades ’ on 

k 
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tie Trinity, which are defended as Peirces 
in * The Truth and Importance of the Scrip- 
ture Doctrine of the Trinity,’ &c., 17^, 8vo, 
a publication against Waterland, which has 
he^i ascribed to Hallett. 

fFuneTal Sermon hy Hallett, 1726 ; Avery s 
Preface. 1728: CJalatn/s Continnation, 1727, ii- 
m own Life, isao/ii. 263, 403 seq.; Whis- 
tan's Memoirs, 1753, pp. 121 seq,; Memoir 
in Protestant Dissenters' Magazine, 1795, pp. 
441 seq. (prol^biy by Joshua Toulmin); Account . 
of Cambridge Dissent in Monthly Eepository, 
1810, p. 626 (with additional information sup- 
plied from manuscript records at Cambridge); 
Foflc s Memoirs, and Pox's Character of Peirce, in 
Monthly Bepository, 1821, pp. 197 seq., 329 seq.; ; 
Hureh’s Hist. Pi^b. and Gen, Bapt. Cong, in 
West of Ec^laud, 1835, pp. 386 s^., 421 seq. ; 
Turner’s Uves of Eminent Unitarians, 1840, i. 
89 seq. (an excellent account; but Turner, though 
he erroneously, that Peirce discarded the 

wcHTship of ClWst, is puzzled to rani him as a 
Unitarian) ; Newlmry Weekly News, 29 March 
and 12 Jul ■ 1888 (articles by W.Money, P.S.A.); 
Chrisrian ^fe, 16 and 23 June 1888 (articles on 
the Salters’ Hall Fiasco) ; Peirce’s pamphlets, 
esperially the autoHographical postscript to Be- 
rnard 1719, The Case, 1719. and Western 
InquisitioQ, 1720, manuscript records of Stepney 
Meetis^; manuscript records of Exeter As- 
MiHy in Br. Williams's library.] A. 0. 

PEIBSOK, [See also Pbabson and PiEB- 
80 jr.] 

PEIB^M,FIIANCI^1757-1781), major, 
the didfis^ son of Francis Peh^n of Low- 
thorpe, Yorkshire, was bora in 1757, and 
ente^ tb^ army at an early age, rising to 
the rank major in April ITS), when he 
was appointed to the 95th regiment, which 
was shortly afterwards stationed in Jersey. 
At this period the Channel Islands were su^ 
joined to tjie ccni8tant danger of attacks from 
the Frmeh, wlm made several futile attempts 
to gain poseessiozu By far the znc^t im- 
portant oi ti^eae raids was that of 6 Jan. 
■^781, kiKiwii as the * battle of Jersey,’ when 
Ihs Frrarh, und^ the Baron de Riilleoour, 
m desperate adventure, landed under cover 
ol nighl and toc^ posses^n of the town of 
Bt. I^der, nmMng tlm Beutmmnt-govenior, 
Moses Cbrh^ a pdsoner in his bed. 
Daw these drenni^^aiiees the ccmamand of 
Ihe tmum devolved mpm the youthful Pmr- 
aoa. EinleeimsocceMbdiniimiieiiigOorhet 
to a^ a oaplaiatkm, and Blkdsetk Castle 
wm mmmame^ to iraoeider, hot the oiio^ 


Mmmiryie Idas negate the island 



vigorous enga ‘ement took place, resulting in 
great loss to the French, who, though fight- 
ing with great obstinacy, became disordered 
and were compelled to retire. The victory 
was complete, but had been gained at the 
heavy price of the life of a promising young 
officer, for in the very moment of victory the 
gallant Peirson was shot through the heart, 
and fell dead in the arms of his grenadiers. 
Rullecour himself was mortally wounded, 
and most of the French soldiers were taken 
oiisoners. Peirson, who had only attained 
his twenty-fifth year, was interred in the 
parish church of St. Helier with all the 
honours of war, and in the presence of the 
States of the island, who caused a magnificent 
monument to be erected to his memory, 
Peirson’s death forms the subject of Copley’s 
famous picture now in the National (3allery 
at London. 

[The Death of Peirson, hy Ouless, published 
at the centenary of the battle, 1881 ; Plees's 
Hist, of Jersey, ed. 1824, pp. 199-209; Ahiers 
Tableaux Historiques, p. 367 et seq. ; Le Q,uesne’s 
Hist, of Jersey, pp. 502 et seq. ; Soci4t& Jersiaise, 
7th and 8th bulletins, 1882 and 1883.] 

E. T. N. 

PELAGrlHS (y2. 4(X)f), heresiarch, was 
probably bora about 370. His British birth 
IS asserted by Prosper, Gennadius, Marius 
Mercator, Orosius, and St. Augustine ; a 
tradition records his native name to have 
been Morgan, of which ‘Pelagius’ (‘Sea- 
born’) was the Greek translation. Jerome 
more precisely calls him a ‘ Scot ’ — Le. an 
Irishman. It is stated that he was a monk ; 
and, according to one account, he was once at 
Bangor monastery ; but both Pope Zosimus 
and Augustine’s friend Orosius speak of him 
as a layman. It is improbable that he is the 
Pelagius whose desertion St. John Cl^sos- 
tom lamented in a letter (to Olympias) of 
405; but it is certain that he came to Rome 
early in the fifth century, and almost imr 
mediately became prominent as a theological 
disputant. 

liercator says he borrowed his ‘distinctive 
doctrines’ firomRufinus the Syrian. Accord- 
ing to Jerome, Rufinus was a theologian of 
Aquileia, a pupil of the famous Theodore of 
Mopsnestia, and a student of Origen. Rufinus 
visited Rome while Anastasius was pope, i.e. 
between 398 and 402. Pelagius doubtless 
met Rufinus in the capital not later than 401, 
and it appears that he did not leave till 409. 
While he resided at Rome Pelagius made 
the accuaintance of Augustine and Panlinus 
of NcLa^ who spoke of him with great 


Royal - It was probably at Rome that Pelagius 
Hhtti • tite whese - a ' wrote his three works, ‘ On the Trinity,’ ‘ On 
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Testimoni®*(Eulogiarum or Testimonionim 
Liber, arranged after the model of St. Cy- 
prian’s ‘ Testimonia ’), and ^On St. Paul’s 
Epistles.’ It was also during his stay at 
l&me tliat he made the acquaintance of Ce- 
lestitts, afterwards his foremost disciple, and 
began by writings, especially letters, to show 
plaMy that he had rejected the dominant 
theology upon the points of human freewill 
and divine grIwM. 

Pelagius’s doctrines dealt with six cldef 
points, as his opponents sometimes divided 
them : original sin, infant baptism, the effect of 
the fall of Adam, freewill in man,^vine grace, 
and predestination j hut the gist of them all 
is contained in the single point on which the 
ninth article of the English church condemns 
his followers as ^ talking vainly,’ viz. whether 
or not * the condition of man after the fall is 
such that he , . ^ has no power to do good 
works without the grace of God.’ He 
annulled that grace, said Augustine, by re- 
presenting it as the payment of what was 
strictly due. His position certainly rested 
on two particular denials — ^first of the 
necessity of supernatural and directly assist- 
ing grace in order to any true service of 
God; secondly, of the transmission of the 
corruption of human nature and of physical 
death to the descendants of the first man, 
in consequence of his transgression. Per- 
sonally he wrote in support of the divinity 
of Ch^t, but some of his followers were less 
explicit, and after his death his party be- 
came somewhat connected with the Nes- 
torian. As to the necessity of infant baptism, 
Pelarius distinguished between an eternal 
life that the unbaptised could possibly enter, 
and a kingdom of heaven that was closed to 
them. 

About 409 Pelagius went with Celestius 
to SieQy, to escape Alaric’s attack upon 
Home, and soon after passed on to Africa, 
missing St. Augustine, bishop of Hippo, in 
his own dty, but meeting him in Carthage, 
where the bishop was then busy with the Do- 
natist coutroversy. Thence Pelagius sailed 
to Palestine, where he met Jerome at Beth- 
lehw; while Cel^tius, staying behind in 
Africa, and going beyond his leader in the 
boldness anc denniten^ of his here^, was 
accused, tried, and condemned, on sevmi 
counts of false doctrine, by a synod at 
Carthage (412). At the same time Augus- 
tine, thou^ strongly opposed to * Pelagian- 
ism,’as doctrines in mvour of the freedom of 
the will came to be called, received a letter 
fixun Pelagius himself, to which he replied 
in * friendly terms.’ But a little Isto: he re- . 
ceived another work by Pelagius, with a 
letler,fri»ntwo ^youths,’ l^mariusandJan^ , 


asldug Mm to satisfy them on various points 
in it, and tMs hook seems to have alarmed 
him. 

Next year accordingly (415) Orosius, sent 
by Augustine to Palestine to watch Pela- 
gias, accused him of heresy before a synod 
j at Jerusalem (28 July 415). Pelagius was 
at first dispos^ to question the right of the 
African church to dictate in the matter, but 
finally decided to plead, and justified his doc- 
trines at length. The presiding bishop, 

J ohn of J erusalem, showed him some favour ; 
and the result was the acquittal of Pelagius 
of any definite false doctrines. On this the 
‘ Augustinians * appealed to Rome, declaring 
that Pelagius’s Latin was not properly 
underatood in Syria; that his interpreter 
was incompetent: and that the Eastern 
judges had not grasped the facts. 

The appeal to Rome was allowed, as a 
compromise, by the synod of Jerusalem; but 
at tae end of 415 Pelagius was again in- 
dicted before a synod at I?iospolis, or Lydda, 
in Palestine, by two (deposed) western ore- '•* 
lates — Heros of Arles, and Lazarus of Aix. 
Fourteen bishops again met together to de- 
cide upon an appeal really coming, as was 
supposed, from Jerome and his party at 
Bethlehem. The ‘ miserable conventicle of 
BiospoHs’ as Jerome calls it, came to the 
same result as the synod of Jerusalem, and 
the main hope of the predestinarian party 
now rested on the expected sympathy and 
support of Innocent L The Roman appeal 
was accordingly repeated in 416 by over 
sixty-nine bishops in the synod of Carthage, 
and by sixty-one more in a synod inNumi<&,; 
and a letter was addres^ to the gr^ 
western see by Augustine and fr>ur c^lier 
bishop (Aureus, Alypius, Evodiim, 
Po^mus), who al^ forwarded to Rome the 
book of Pelagius which Timaaius and James 
had before sent to Augu^ine, with tW 
latter’s answer in the treatise * Natnra et 
Gratia*’ 

Innocent answered these Tarkms ad- 
dresses by three letters, writ^m on 27 Jan. 
417, in which he ecmdemned Fdagin^s dis- 
tinctive doctrines without res^e, and called 
upon him to aijnre hk hmeey, or to Mave 
the communion of the churdh. 

But ou the death the ^frrst great pope,’ 

12 March 417, his sneeessor ZorimiB 
a very difkrent spirit. He was m j^fied, it 
was said, by Gelestius, whose plausiMe 
tongue smoothed away d^cuities, and who 
offered boldly to oon&un all that Innoeeat 
or the apostolic see judged h^^^eaL To 
the Ms statanmit appeared to be 'ca^ 

, tholie, piain, and 6X]^drit*’ Acecardii^y 
Zoslmns de^fed aM anathematised H^oa 
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and Lazarus, and, without fully acquitting 
Pelagius, blamed the African bishous for 
undue haste; finally, on recei'vmg the ac- 
cused’s confession &om Palestine, with a 
letter in his favour from Praylius, the new 
bishop of Jerusalem, he declared him entirely 
cleared (417), 

The African bishops, in answer, reiterated 
their charges before the end of 417, and 
again more solemnly in the next year (1 May 
418) in a synod of 214 (or 224) prelates at 
Carthage. Purthermore, they now began 
alaft to set in motion the civil power, pro- 
bably by means of jJ^ugustine’s friend, Count 
Valerios. 

Eapresentations were made to tbe^ empe- 
lors Theodosius and Houorius. Pelagius was 
consequently banished from Rome, and sen- 
tence of confiscation and banishment was 
passed upon all his followers. Zosimus him- 
self found it convenient to reconsider the 
matte®', summoned Celestius before him, and, 
tm the withdrawal of the latter, condemned 
Pelagiankm by a circular letter (f Epistola 
Tractoria*). Subscription to its terms was 
enfwced throughout Italy and AfrieaV and 
eighteen bishops wmre deprived for refrising 
th^ assent ; <^ef among these was Julian, 
hishc^ of Eclannm in Apulia, the great de- 
fends of Pelagianism. in the next genera- 
ticm. 

The p^sonal history of Pelagius, after 
hh ccwndemnation in 418, is very obscure. 
He is said to have died at the age of over 
Beventy, in a sinall Syrian town. He is 
describe by Jerome and Orosius as tall, 
stout, and dderij at the time Ms visit 
to Fadesrine. 

Pelagius s^edaliy imaged Jerome and the 
h%h monastic party by his opposition to 
the extreme oelibate ideals. * Ine virginal 
life,’ was accused saying, * is not com- 
maaid^,’ and his system was condemned as 
a ‘ jliikoppliy of this world/ that is, essen- 
tially ratioBalistie ; hut the ehat^ of folly 
and luxurioQisness, hrm^ht by « erome and 
OroeiiR, seem to have been rooted mainly 
m ^od]»i theoh^cum,’ and to he incon- 
lastaat with the strong language of Augus- 
a^ Paulinas in prMse of ^ piety and 
virtue* His temp^ was rather studious tba-n 
active ;; iie thought and wrote, while Celes- 
tMSBt and oidiars undortoc^ tb^ business of 
Ijiiyie dkpulatka. His life shows the first 
1 ^^ of this Inlelleetual aerivity of the Celtic 
aflerwarcb ho^ in the 
IrifAsdaBtuBa. BelagiuslourneyBdfFcnnend 
taiawdal'iSia JIuemaii in order to pro- 

fi|i^ to and lis a^vi^ and 

alTpi was vaay piohehij wnat turned 

' totolc Obrkllan^ 


upon our islands, and led, among other 
things, to the Irish mission of Palladios 
[q. V.] in 431. 

Throughout the middle ages theological 
controversy tended to revert to the cuestions 
raised by Pelagius, and Thomas Bracwardine 
[q. V.], one of the most famous of four- 
teenth century English doctors, celebrated 
by Chaucer as proverbially learned, left a 
great treatise on the subject — ‘De Causa Dei 
contra Pelagium.’ 

[Pelagius’s own writings, as mentioned ia 
text: with additional Letters and Libelli, e.g. 
to Panlinus, Pope Innocent, &e. A booh of his, 
in 4 parts, on Freewill is referred to by Augns- 
tine, De Gratia Christi, § 45, and Ep. 186, § 34, 
cf. Tillemont, xiii. 6S7; St. Jerome, esp. On 
Jeremiah, hks. i. hi. and preface ; Jerome’s Let- 
ters, e.g. 133, cf.his Collected 'Works (Benedictine 
ed.), V. 57, &c. ; Gennadius, c. xlii. of Be "^iris 
mustribus ; Orosins’s Apology, cc. 2, 4, 12, 29, 
31, ef Gallandins’s Bibliotheca Vet. Patrum, voL 
ix. ; Orosins, De Arbit. Lib., cf. Tillemont, xiii. 
562-5, &e., 687, &c. ; Augustine (Benedictine 
ed.), vols. ii. x. ; Brisht’s Select Anti- Pelagian 
Treatises of St. Augustine (viz.. De Spiritu et 
Littera, De Natura et Gratia, De perfectione 
Justitiae Hominis, De Gestis Pelagii, De Gratia 
Christi et de Peccato Originali, Contra duas 
Epistolas Pelagianorum) ; Marius Mercator’s 
Adv. Pel. in Gallandius, viii. 615, &c. ; Oom- 
monit. ii, 2 ; Prosper of Aquitaine, Works, i, 
399-400, hi. 69-70 (ed. of 1782).; Bede on 
Canticles, iv, 719 (Giles’s Bede, ix. 195} r 
Gildas’s Hist. § ix. ; Bright’s Church Hist, pp 
249, 269, 276-9, 285 ; Robertson’s Church Hist, 
ii. 139-54 ; Haddan and Stubbs, under A.n. 415, 
&C. ; Stokes’s Ireland and Celtic Church, pp 
20-2; Reeves’s Adamnan; Ussher’s Works, ed 
Elrington, passim ; notice hy Professor Tnce in 
Dictionary of Christian Biography.] C. R. B. 

PELGRIM, JOYCE 1514), stationer 
in London, is first heard of in 1504, when 
am edition of the ' Ortus Vocabulorum’ was 
printed for him in Paris. In 1 506, in partner- 
ship with another stationer, Henry Jacobi, he 
issued a book of hours and a psalter according 
to the use of Sarum, and an ^tion of Lynde- 
wode’s ‘Provinciale.’ Prom the colophons of 
these hooks it is clear that Jacobi lived at the 
sign of theTrinitjr, and Pelgrim at the sign of 
St. Amne, both in St. Paul’s Churchyard. 
Under the patronage of W illiam Bretton, an 
important merchant of the staple of Calais, 
who assisted them with money, they worked 
in partnership for a few years, having books 
prin^ for them both in the Low Countries 
and in Prance. After 1508, when they had 
issued seven hooks, the name of Pelgrim no 
longer appears in connection with the busi- 
ng thoi^h Jacobi still continued, at work. 
About 1513 the latter moved to Oxford, and 
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opened a slion there under his old sign of the Arch^alogm, xxiv, 293), From 1547 to 1563 
Tmiity hut died in the following year. Wil- he represented Arundel in parliament, and in 
liam Bretton, as a creditor, applied for letters 1549 was sheriff of Sussex and Surrey, and 
of administration, and was represented at was knighted. He was elected knight of the 
Oxford hy his agent, Joyce Pelgrim. No- shire for Sussex on 16 Jan. 1557-8, and died, 
rtiiny further is known of Pelgrim. in his forty-fourth year, on 15 Dec. 15^. He 

. .. 1 ? fi. "n was buried in St, MichaePs Church, Lewes, 

[Bibliographies, 189 , p .] ... under a handsome mural monument, with an 

PELHAM Sir EDMUND (i. 1606), inscription which records his repul^ of the 

chief baron of the exchequer in Ireland, was French. By his wife Anne, daughter of J ohn 

the fifth son of Sir William Pelham (1486 ?- Sackrille, he had ten children, of whom the 

1538) of Laughton, Sussex, hy his second second son. Sir Xhomas, became ancestor of 

wife, Mary, daughter of Lord Sandys of the the earls of Chichester. 

Tin4 near Basingstoke. His eldest uterine , [Calendars <ff Carew MSS, 1601-3, and Irish 

brother was Sir William Pelham _(d. 1587) state Papers, 1603-6, passim; Smyth’s Law 

fq. Y.l Edmund, or Edward, as his name is Officers of Ireland, pp 138-40 ; Morrin’s^ CaL 

ffMuently given, was admitted a member of Patent Bolls, Eliz. p. 623 ; Duple’s Drigines 

Gmy’slnninl563; he was autumn reader for Jnridieiales, p. 295, and Chron. Ser. p, 101; 

that society in 1588. He was elected member Lascelles’s Lite Mnnernm Hibe™. pt- ij. PP- 

of parliament for Hastings on 22 Oct. 1597, 

and in 1601 was appointed seijeant-at-law. Metc^es 

m woo titia Pari. 111 . 144 ; Collins s Peerage, vin. 116- 

On the removal of Sir C * J j21; Off. Betums of Members of Pari.; literary 

[,. tJ for neglwt of ’ Eemains of Edward VI (Eosbargte Onb). pp. 

appoint^ chief baron of the exchequer m g^g. HoUnsted’s Chron. p. 9B9; 

Ireland in Septemher 1602; at the same time Historical and Genealogical Notices of 

he was sworn of the privy couneiL in the ^ Pelham Family, pp. 38-41, and Sussex 

summer of 1603 he went on circuit throi^h ’ .t . . t> >_cj 

Ulster; it was the first time that an English 

iudge had been seen in the north of Ire'.and, 

and Pelham reported that Hhe multitude jyarrrT&,Tur r‘T?n'Rf4P T)D n788-18‘>71 
that had been subject to oppression and- PELHAM, GEORGrE,p.D.(17o^lB-.i), 

miserv didreverencS him as if he had been bishop 
a gooc aagd. sent from heaven, and prayed LmccSn, born 13 Oct. 

him upon their knees to return again to mi- seventh and yonngffit of Pel- 

nister^tice unto them’ ( CaL State Papers, ham, first ewl of Cmohester [q. 7 .] He was at 
Irelanc, 1603-6, p. 111). Pelham’s appoint- first m the Eng^h army, holding a Mmmis- 
ment -was confirmed on James’s accession, 

and on 3 July 1604 he was knighted by tiontothechu^ AftOTte^be^taJ^ 
the king at G^nwieh. On 20 Oct. 1604 he byJamesHnito[q.vJatthe fe^yseatof 
•was ^Aoed on a commission to inquire mto St^e^nearLewes, fann l/S^h^M ^ 
the waste suffered by Sir Henry Harington’s to Oambn^ gi^im^ B..^ at (Sate 
lands during the war. From 6 MaSh to l^,CamlHid^ml7OT. ^theyoni^aoa 
6 April 1^ he went on circuit throng ofaleadmg-t^&mfi^hfi^qmcHypi:^ 

_ _ r , T,-. * « P_ rVwv OQ rw tvon wluvn ttA waa nnlv 


Ms ‘udicial functions. In 16U6 he went to ijer 

Enyiuid and on his letnm died at Chester his death- 3 

cml Jim& He -was pcesessed of the manor Sussex was gt^to hm by tto tolw « 
of Catafield, Sussex, mdl^a son, Herbert the diocese ; m 1800 he ^ appi^ted by to 
PelCm, ofke age of nineteai and upwards, fimiily to to vHsar^ <£ Hdlm^^^^ =rom 
to^Pelhams of Catsfild. to ■ 17 N^. 17OT to 803 

learned and -rorthy judge.’ aitoowle^ed^i^y 

His iHothesr.Sna NiOHOLis Peehaji (1617- his pupil, w^ to Wilham 
1560), eldest son of Sir Wilham PdlHon hy I that yorang Pd^ h^ in^tuniedrffiTO 

his ^ wife, Mary, danghtertff ^ Richard and twroty, a^ is alr^ in posswaon rf 
Carew rf Beddingttm, Surrey, made himself ■ two living (FiEase to^lSlO 

ccB^enonsby S^ee i/seafordagainst Pelto WPS Uakm 

a^«di invaLm nndm- CSande d’AiStont : ^ March 18® m the 

iBl 646 (lA>w®i,Jfo»ori»feqf&o>rd,p.l 6 ;!Palaee,andat tos^tuae iwato^iiwB 
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tire aidhbishop of Canterbury the degree of 
B.C.L. Wien the see of Norwich became 
TBCant) he wrote (8 Feb. 18(i6) from Ms house 
inWeiheck Street, London, to Mr. Htt, stat- 
ing that he had heard ‘from so many quarters’ 
of his nomination for that bishopric, that he 

_ _ . • it • ■ 1 j.; 



dry answer wasimmediately sent back by Pitt 
that the report ‘ had arisen without his know- 
ledge, and that he could not have the satis- 
faction of promotin * his wishes’ (Sta-NHOPE, 
Mfe of Pitt, iv. 2o3-4). In 1807 he was 
transferred to the diocese of Exeter, bein • 
installed on 28 Sept, 1807, and holding witn 
it the archdeaconry of Exeter and the trea- 
fiurer^p of the cathedral, to which was 
annexed a residential stall. In this position 
he ‘ eontmued for thirteen years, expectin ; 
higher preferment.' His desires were realised 
in October 1820, when he was made bishop of 
linivtln. An epigram on his greed for lucra- 
tive office is given in Gronow’s ‘ Reminis- 
cenees’ (1889 ed. ii.80-1), and attributed to 
CBtnning; bat the diarist is mistaken in saying 
that it was penned on Pelham’s attempt to 
sneoeed Tor^ne at Winchester, as the see 
was not vacated by that divine until the close 
ofl827. ‘Wintonj’in the epigram, is probably 
a mistake for ‘Lincoln.’ Pelham was also 
derk ol the doset to the king. He caught 
cold while attoding the funeral of the Diike 
tsi Ymrk in St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, on 
19 Jan. ; diedo^leurisy at Connaught 
Place, London, on 7 heb., and was buried in 
the frunily vaults at Laughton in Sussex on 
15 Feb. 

Pelham was the suHior of two sermons 
and a charge. He is described as urbane in 
his manners, punctual in the discharge of 
bQsiiie8S,and impartial in the distribution of 
patro^ge. When raised to the episcopal 
bmich he nearly went down on his ^ees to 
in to he permitted to dispense with 
his wig, but the king was inexorable (Hax- 
wiBB, 1873 ser., iL 40). 

He married, on 14 Ite 1792, Hary, third 
Sir Richard Rycrofr. She dkd, 
without at Oonnaught Place, on 

3DMtidklSS7. 

notes that the bishop and his wife 
were m 1818 daily attmidants at the dinners 
frivm l^the pdmc&^egent in the pavilion at 
l^e was haughty in her style, and 
hi tim palnee at Exeler * never rises from her 
seat tn reedi^ the vistOTs’ (ZHiere. p. 67). 

' Josefit ®ater, was litho- 





liig; IW pt. i p. 269, pt. i. 

^ 166 , 274 , 


416, 432, ii. 29, hi, 42 ; Notes and Queries, 5+h 
ser. ii. 21 3 ; Richard Polwhele’s Reminiseencea 
i. 137, 155.] W. P. C. 

PELHAM, HENRY (1695.? -1754), 
statesman, was the younger son of Thomas^ 
fourth baronet, first baron Pelham [q. v.]. by 
his second wife, Lady Grace Holies, youngest 
daughter of Gilbert, third earl of Clare, and 
sister of John Holies, duke of Newcastle [q. v.' 
He was educated at Westminster School, ana 
at Hart Hall, Oxford, where he matriculated 
on 6 Sept. 1710, at the age of fifteen, but did 
not graduate. He was gazetted a captain in 
Bri^;adier Dormer’s regiment on 22 July 
1715, and served as a volunteer at the de- 
feat of the rebels at Preston in November 
followin Shortly after the suppression of 
the reha ion, Pelham visited the continent, 
returning to England in October 1717. During 
his absence he was elected for Seaford at a by- 
election in February 1717. He acted as a 
consistent supporter of the whig "Darty under 
Walpole anc Townshend, with both of 
whom he was connected by^ marriage. On 
6 May 1720 he made his maiden speech in 
the House of Commons, while moving an 
address of thanks to the king (Pari. Hist. 
vii. 648-9), and on the 25th of the same 
month he was appointed treasurer of the 
chamber. On 3 April 1721 he became one 
of the lords of the treasury. At the general 
election in the spring of 1722 he was re- 
turned to the House of Commons for Sussex, 
wMch he continued to represent for the rest 
of his life. Resigning his seat at the 
treasury board, he was appointed secretary 
at war on 1 April 1724. He was sworn a 
member of the privy council on 1 June 1725 
(ZoTidon Gazette, 1725, No. 6377), but the 
statement that he was admitted to Wal- 
pole’s cabinet appears to be incorrect (see 
"liORD Hbevet, Meyrwirs, 1884, iii. 358-9). 
Pelham frequently proved of service to the 
ministry as a mediator between his brother, 
the Duke of Newcastle, and Walpole, whose 
mutual jealousy led to frequent disputes. 
On 8 May 1730 he was promoted to the more 
lucrative post of paym aster of the forces. On 
11 Feb. 1782 he became involved in an al- 
tercation with Pulteney during a debate in 
the house, and a duel was only prevented by 
the interposition of the speaker (Journals of 
the House of Commons, xxi. 796). In de- 
fiance of the popular clamour, Pelham sup- 
ported W’'alpole’s excise scheme in the spring 
of 1733, and on the evening after the last 
debate on that measure he extricated Wal- 
pole from the attack of a well-dressed mob 
m the lobby of the House of Commoi^ 
(CoxB, Memmrs of the Pelham Administ^ 
Um, 1829, i, 10 n*) At the general election 
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in the following year he was returned for 
Aldborough in Yorkshire, as well as for 
Sussex, but he elected to sit for his old con- 
stituency. The only occasion on which 
Pelham is known to have voted in opoosition 
to Walpole was when he supported Sir John 
Bamarc’s scheme for the conversion of the 
national debt in the spring of 1737 (Loed 
Hebvet, Memoirs^ iii. 133). On 13 Feb. 
1741 he spoke warmly in opposition to 
Sandys’s motion for the removal of Wal’jole 
{ParL Hist. xi. 1243-54, 1367-70), and on 
9 March 1742, during the debate on Lord 
Limerick’s motion for a committee of in- 
quiry, he energetically defended the policy 
of tfie fiadlen minister xii. 473-82, 501- 

607). 

Pelham refused the chancellorship of the 
exchequer under Wilmington, notwithstand- 
ing the pressure put upon him by Lord 
Orford and the king, preferring to retain 
his old post of paymaster. In April 1743 
Pelham was appointed a lord justice during 
the king’s ab^nce from England, an office 
which Jie filled on three subsequent oc- 
casions in 1745, 1750, and 1752. After 
Wilmington’s death Pelham was appointed 
first lord of the treasury and chancellor of 
the exchequer (25 Aug. and 12 Bee. 1743), in 
accordance with a promise previously made to 
him by the king, and in spite of the opposition 
of Carteret, who wishec to secure the post 
for Lord Bath (CoXE, Memoirs of the Pelham 
Administration, i. 82). Carteret’s influence 
stiU remained extremely powerful at court, 
and the efforts of Pelham and his brother 
were from the first directed to thwarting 
the Hanoverian policy of that minister, who 
wish^ to gain the co-operation of the tories. 
*Whig it/ wrote Onord to Pelham on 
25 Aug. 1743, ^with all opponents that 
will i^ly; but ’ware Tory!* (ib. i. 93). 
Tliou h Pelham was nominally prime minis- 
ter, tie parliamentary influence and the 
superior rank of Newcastle placed him 
pi:actieally on an equality with his brother 
in the ca&iet, and gave rise to considerable 
difficulties when their views were at vari- 
ance. Though in favour of bringing the 
war to an early condiision, Pelham was not 
strong enough to openly oppose the king 
and Carteret. One of his first speeches as 
prime minister was in favour of a grant for 
the maintenance of British troops in Flan- 
ders {ParL Hsurf. xiiu 399, 416-18), and he 
conciliated the king by upholding the em- 
ployment of the Hanoverian troops xiii, 
463). Pelham’s attempt in February 1744 
to impose an i^tra duty on sr^ar was de- 
feated, by the secret intrigues m the Prince 
of Wal^ and Carteret, and he Was abided 


to have recourse to the su:i^lus arising from 
the additional duties which bad b^n im- 
posed on spirituous liquors in the previous 
year {ib. xiii. 639-41, 652-5). On 17 Nov. 
1744 Hardwicke presented a memorial from 
Pelham and his supporters in the cabinet t o 
the king, urging Sim to take steps for a 
general pacification. This led to the retire- 
ment of Carteret (now Earl Granville), who 
was unable to find sufficient support among 
the opposition for his war policy. A re- 
arrangement of the ministry on what was 
called a * Broad-Bottom ’ basis followed, and, 
by the admission of several tories, Pelham 
was enabled to carry out his policy of a 
close alliance with the Butch, and to com- 
pel the ^ug, as elector of Hanover, to join as 
a principal in the war. Pelham’s plans 
were also forwarded by the Jacobite rebel- 
lion of 1745, His conduct, however, in 
dealing with that outbreak was weak and 
vacillating, and be endeavoured to throw 
ail the responsibility of resistance on Argyll. 
In a letter of 11 Bee. 1745 to the English 
min ister at the Hague, Pelham gives a most 
desponding account of affairs at home and 
abroad (CoxE, Memoirs of the Pelham Ad-- 
ministration, i. 282-3). The king becoming 
very dissatisfied with his ministers, whom he 
styled * pitifull fellows’ {Hist. MSB. Comm. 
1st Rep, App. 115), formed a plan for the 
recall of Granville wfith Bath to power. On 
learning this, Pelham resigned on 11 Feb. 
1746, but was reinstated in offi<^ on the 
14th, in consequence of the inability of Gran- 
ville and Bath to form an administration 
{Marchmont Papm, 1831, i. 171-4). Felhaiu 
was now able to insist upon the inclusion of 
Pitt in the ministry, which from that time 
forth had practicaJy no opposition to en- 
counter either from the court ca: in patrlia- 
ment. In April 1747 the lords took measures 
against the publishers of their Abates* 
Pelham refused to take a similar course in 
the commons, saying, *■ Let th^ alozie ; th^ 
make better speecto for us than we 
can make for ourselves ’ (Ooxb, Memmrs of 
the Pelham Adkmistraiiom, L 355). Diffear- 
ing frmn Newcastle and the PeHmm 
was from the first desirous to accept the 
French luwposals for peace, which ultimately 
resulted in the treaty of Aix-la-C%ap^e im 
7 Oct. 1748 (Chalmebs, OoUessHm qf 
Treati^, 17^ i. 424-67). In hk dd^use 
of the peace in the House of Oemunons m. 
,29 Nov. 1748 (Pari. Hist. xiv. 3^), !]^Iham 
aigued that ^xt must certainly be a bad 
peace indeed if it be wor^ ^lanastuioesi^eaa 
war/ and quoted the lines ; 

^ quid novjsri reclinB ktis, 
Oaadidiis imperii i si ioE,!ik atere laaeam* 
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Pelliam now devoted himself to the reduc- was averse to raising the money by means of a 
tion of the nation^ expenditure, and to the lottery (Edwabds, Lives of the Founders of 
i^OTngement of the finances. In the win- the British MuseuiUy 1870, pt. i. pp. 307-9), 
ter ofi749 he successfully carried out an Though he supported Lord iCardwicke's 
extensive scheme for the reduction of the hill for preventing clandestine marriages (s>6 
interest on the national debt to three per Geo. II, cap. 33), his private opinions on the 
cent. {ib. xiv. 619-21). At the end of the subject are disputed (Coxe, Memoirs of the 
following year the question of the Buke of Pelham Administration, ii. 267 ; ’Wajlbqj^ 
Bedford’s resignation caused a violent Letters, 1857, ii. 335). Pelham died at 
quarrel between Newcastle and Pelhain, Arlington Street, Piccadilly, on 6 March 
which for a time entirely suspended their 1754, from an attack of erysipelas, which is 
private intereourse, and nearly 3roke up the said to have been brought on by immoderate 
ministry- The dissolution of the Leicester eating and want of exercise {ib, ii. 374). He 
House party consequent on the death of the was buried in the Pelham vault in Laughton 
Prince of Wales March 1751) was on Chinch, near Lewes. On hearing the news 
the whole favourable to Pelhain; but the of his death, the king is said to have exclaimed, 
discusaons on the regency bill which en- * Now I shall have no more peace ’ (Coxs, 
sued lost him the fiiendship of the Duke of Memoirs of the Pelham Admxnxstratim, iL 
Cumb^land, In April 1751 Pelham ex- 302). 

pressed a wish to retire and take the sinecure Pelham was a timid and neace-loving 

office of auditor of the exchequer, hut was politician, without any commanding ahEbtiea 
dissuaded by the king. In June 1751 Pel- or much strength of character. He was a 
ham consented to Granville joining the good man of business, and both an able and 
ministry as lord president of the counciL A an economical financier. His temper was 
curious account of the negotiations between somewhat peevish, but his manners were 
Pi^ham and Granville was given to the conciliatory, and his opinions were tolerant. 
House Commcms on 20 Feb. 1784, by Though not a brilliant orator, he was an 
Lord Nugent, who was the intermediary on able debater and an excellent parliamentary 
that occasion (ParZ. Bkt, xxiv. 634). In tactician. His speeches w'ere marked by 
the reform of the calendar which was readiness and common-sense; hut the ^ cau- 
adf^^edduringthis s^ion Pelham cordially ' dour and openness of his tem*Der,’ according 
rssm^s^rsAtf^T^Memiirsofth^PeUmnAdr to Lord Hardwicke in his ‘^Parliamentary 
mkd^rotkm,^ iL 178). In November 1751 ' Journal,’ ‘ led him occasionally to depreciate 
he took part in the debate on the land forces the resources of the country, and to magnify 
for eiHm i ng year, and drew a distinction the strength of the rival power ' (CoxE, 
between a standj^amymaint^ed against Memoirs of the Pelham Administration, ii, 
law, and one maintained by law (Pari. Hist. 105). It is true that he chiefly maintained 
xiv. 1118). His resistance to the reduction his influence in parliament by an elaborate 
of the k]^ tax gave rise to the following ^stem of corruption ; hut Horace Walpole, 
^Mphrase of the weB-inown epigram on who hated him, believed that he ‘ would 
John Vanbrugh ; never have wet his finger [in corruption] if 

lie hea^ on him, land, for he Robert Walpole had not dipped up to the 

Laid many a hesrj tax on elbow ; but as hedid dip, and as Mr. Pelham 

. . was persuaded that it was as necessary for 

XIV. 11^ ; W^iLPQi.^ Memxdrs of him to be minister as it was for Sir Robert 
^ 1847, i. 219), Contrary Walpole, he plunged as deep ’ {Mefnoirs of 

to hifi own and in defiance of the Moign of George II, i. 234-5). Pel- 

f^vioas polhw, he was induced by the ham’s private life was respectable, except 
xii^m January 1752 to pwposethe grant of - that he was a ‘ professed gamester ’ (Gloveb, 
a sahs^y to tim ele(^or m oaxcmy. In the Memoirs bga celebrated literary and Political 
yue sesrion ^ coating his financial re- Character, 1814, p. 48). Even Horace Wal- 
ioBfflehy a ineasure for the consolida- pole admite ‘ that j.e lived without abusing his 

and national debt power, and died poor ’ (Memoirs cf the Beign 

^ Geo. H, csf. 27). With his usual bile- of George II, i. 371). ' 

the naturalisa- A genuine attachment existed between 
w MS ♦scFijej, wlith became law in 1753 Pelham and his brother, the Duke of New- 

' cafi4ie; and on Pelham s marriage, Newcastle 
' as^ned to him one-half of the property 
which he had inherited from his father (tb. 
iL 306), In 1729 Pelham purchased Esher 
Pliu^ in Surrey, which, with the aid of Kent, 


.cm. xrf. But; was repealed m 
wm Pteiham’s consent, 
cknmnr against it (*&. 
was ‘ant unfri^idly to the 
'’if the but 
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he greatly improved and embellished. Pope, 
in the * Epilogue to the Satires’ {l)ialogue iJ, 
pp. 66-7), refers to 

Esher’s peaceful grove 

Where Kent and nature vie for Pelham’s love ; 

and Thomson to * Esher’s groves,’ where 

* from courts and senates Pelham finds re- 

’ iSeascm^ * Summer,’ IL 1429-62). Esher 
Place was sold by Pelham’s grandson 
Lewis, second baron Sondes, in July 1805, 
to Mr, John Spicer, who pulled down Pel- 
ham’s house with the exception of the old 
gatehouse, known as Wolsey’s Tower, 
which is still standing. 

‘ An Ode to the Right Honourable Henry 
Pelham, Esq., on his being appointed first 
Commissioner of the Treasury,’ appears in the 

* Works of Sir Charles Hanbury Williams ’ 
(1822, ii. 71-3), Garrick’s well-known ode 
on Pelham’s death was first published in the 
‘ London Magazine ’ for March 1754 (xxiii. 
135-6). Pelham’s correspondence with Lord 
Essex 1732-6 (Addit. MSS. 27732-5), and 
with the Duke of Newcastle and others, 
1716-54 {ib, 32686-33066), is preserved in 
the British Museum. His letters to Presi- 
dent Dundas, 17 48r52, are among the manu- 
scripts at Arniston {Hist. MSS. Comm. 3rd 
Rep. App. p. 415), jpelham was a fir^uent 
subject of caricatures, in many of which he 
was styled ‘King Henry the Ninth’ (cf. Cat. 
Saiiritxil cmd Political Prints and Drawings 
in British Museum, ed. Stephens and Haw- 
kins). 

Pelham married, on 29 October 1726, Lady 
Catherine Manners, eldest, daughter of John, 
second duke of Rutland, by whom he had 
two sons and six daughters. Both Ms sons 
die»i in November 1739, of ulcerated sore 
throat, which became subsequently known 
as the ‘ Pelham fever’ (CoxE, Memoirs of the 
Pethrmk Adwinistratim, ii, 305), Pour of 
-his daughters survived in&ney, viz. (1) 
Catherine, bom 24 July 1727, who married 
on 3 Oct. 1744, her cousin, Henry Fynes Clin- 
ton, ninth e^l of Lincoln, afterwards seamd ^ 
duke of Newcastle (cr. 1756), and died on 
27 July 1760 ; (2) Frances, born on 18 Aug. 
1728, who dlr^ unmarried on 10 Jan. 
18CH; (3) Grace, bom in January 1735, 
who married, on 12 Oct. 1752, the Hon, 
Lewis Watson, afterwards first baron 


of Newcastle at the lioan Collection of 
National Portraits at South Kensington in 
1867 (Catalc^e, No. 336) ; and a third, also 
by William Koare, was lent by the Earl of 
Chichester to the Guelph exhibition in 
1891. There are engravings of Pelham by 
Houston, after both Hoare and Shackle- 
ton. 

[Besides Coxe’s Memoirs of the Pelham Ad- 
ministration and the other works quoted in the 
test, the following books have been consulted : 
Leeky’s Hist, of England in tHe Eighteenth 
Century, 1883, voL i. ; Mahon’s Hist, of Eng- 
land, 1858, Tols. iii. iv. ; Torrens’s History of 
Cabinets, 189^; Dodington’s Biary, 1784; 
Ch^terfield’s Letters, 1845, ii. 457 ; Macaulay’s 
Essays, 1885, pp. 286-7, 293, 299-303; BaUan- 
tyne’s Life of Carteret, 1887 ; Earle’s English 
Premiers, 1871, i. 79-126 ; Georgian Era, 1832, 
i. 298-9 ; Lower’s Notices of the Pelham Family, 
1873, pp. 49-51 ; Horsfield’s Sasser, 1835, i. 
182-5, 351-3 ; Brayley’s Surrey, 1850, ii. 435- 
441 ; Thome’s Environs of London, 1876, i. 203- 
205 ; Collins’s Peerage of England, 1812, v. 518- 
521 ; Burke’s Peerage, 1894, p. 280; Fester's 
Alnmni Oxonienses, 1500-1714, iii, 1138; 
Alumni Westmonasterienses, 1852, pp. 544, 555, 
556; Haydn’s Book of Dignities, 1890; <Acial 
Return of Lists of Members of Parliament, 
pt. ii, pp, 47, 56, 67, 79, 81, 92, 104 ; Notes and 
Queries, Sth ser. vi. 168.] Gt, P. B. B. 

PELHLAM, HENRY THOMAS, third 
Eabl op Chichb8te£ (1864-1886), second, 
but eldest surviving, son of Thomas, second 
earl ‘q.v.Jybomin Stratton Street, Piccadilly, 
on 2*5 Aug. 1864, was educated at Westminster 
and Trinity CoH^e, Cambridge. On 24 A^pril 
1824 he entered the army as a comet in the 
6th d3-agoons, but, by the infiuence of the 
Duke of Wellington, was able on 14 Oct. of 
the same year to exchange into the royal 
horse-guards {Addit. MS. 33230, ff. 22-4). 
He h^ame lieutenant in 1827, captain (un- 
attanhed) in January IS2G, and major in the 
army in 1841. In 1844 he reigned his com- 
mission. He was afterwards an active sup- 
porter of the volunteer movement In I8i:^ 
the Duke of Newcastle invited him, wi&out 
making any stipularion regardii^ Fe&tm’s 
politicM principles, to aoeept hk nmnini^^oEi 
for the parliainentiny represmta^n of the 
duke’s borough of NewaA ; hut PeHmm suc- 
ceeded to the earldom in 1^6, bdbre the 
^eerion. 


Sondes, aud died on 31 July 1777; and The Earl of C^iichester held whig i^iniona, 
(4) Mary, bom in September 1739, who died but was not an ardaat portion. Hewasdee^y 
unmani^. His widow, who was ranger of interested in religious, social, and edncathmal 
Greenwich Park, died at her house at White- questions. On 22 Fdb^lB41 he was appointed 
hall cm 17 Feb. 1780, aged 79. an eod^astieal eammkstcmer^aasd on ^ Jan. 

Ihere is a portrmt ox Pelham by Hoare of 1847 beeanm a coxnxnis^oner to r^ort on the 
Bath in the Natioi^ Portrait Gallery, questixm of equalling the peeuniaa^ value of 
Azmther portrait was exhibited by the Duke ^isa^pal sees. WIm the CSifxrdi Estates’ 
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Committee was appointed in 1850 Chieiestei tin later, -oossibly 1635. There he became a 
was made head of the board, with the title freeman o. the company, a prominent citizen, 
of first churcli estates* commissioner. He and a captain of the militia. He took an 
retained the position until October 1878, active part in the settlement ef Sudbury, 
and after his retirement from it continued and later resided at Cambridge, where, in 
to be an ecclesiastical commissioner. To 1640, he and his family narrowly escaped 
him were to a lai^e extent due the im- being burnt to death with their house. He 
portant reforms carried out in the manage- was made the first treasurer of Harvard Ool- 
ment and distribution of church revenues, lege in 1643. In the following year he seems 
Chieh^r was also for half a century pre- to have been m England ; but, returning to 
®dent of the Church Missionary Society, and the colony, became a member of the court 
wasconnectedwiththeEvangelicalAlliance, of assistants in 1645. In 1646 he was one 
the British and Foreign Bible Society, and of the commissioners of the United Colonies 
the Church of England Temperance Society, for arrangmg a treaty with the Narragansett 
He was also interested in the management and Niantic Indians. In 1647 he seems to 
of Trisons ^ becoming in 1843 a commissioner have returned to England for good, residing 
(i?entonville prison, and editing in 1863 Sir at Bures in Essex for some years, and in- 
Joiua Jebb*s ‘ Keports and Observations on teresting himself in the endeavour to form 
the Discipline and Management of Conrict a society for the religious instruction of the 
Msons.' In spite of his evangelical views, Indians. Ultimately he removed to Sufiblk, 
he spoke on 16 July 1846 in support of the where he died on 1 July 1673. His property, 
grant to Maynooth College. Ee was a re- according to his will, lay chiefly in Lincoln- 
galar attmidant, and not infrequent speaker, shire, Ireland, and Massachusetts Bay ; he 
m the House of Lords. was heir to his younger brother, who died 

CSiidiesterwasappointed lord lieutenant of before him, in Au^st 1667. 

Sussex on 21 Nov. i860, where he was very Pelham married, first, Jemima, daughter 
popular. He died at Stanmer House on of Thomas Waldegrave, who died before 
16Marchl886. Heinairied,onl8 Aug. 1828, his emiCTation; secondly, in 1638, in New 
Lady Mary feidenell, fifth daughter of the England, Elizabeth, daughter of Godfrey 
sith Earl of Cardigan. She dieo on 22 May Basseville or Bosvile of Gunthwaite, York- 
1867, leaving issue four sons and three shire, and widow of Roger Harlakenden. By 
dan^ters.^Jhe eldest son, Walter John each wife he had five children. His daughter 
(6. 1S38), who was ME. for Lewes from 1866 Penelope was wife of J osiah Winslow. It 
to 1874, succeeded to the title. was his sister Penelope who married Governor 

[G. E. CTokayneJ’s Complete Peew e ; Doyle’s I^chard Bellingham [q. v.] 

Banmage; Brightmi Ar^s, 17 March 1886 [Appleton’s Cyclopaedia of American Bio- 
(with portrait); Times, 17 March 1886; Eecord, graphy ; Herbert Pelham, his Ancestors, &c., by 
IS 1886 ; Brit. Mas. Gat ; Pari. Debates, Colonel Chester, repnblished 1879 from the Coi- 
fed eer. passim.] G. ix G. N, lections of the Massachusetts Hist. Society ; 

Bennett Roll, a enealogical record, compiled by 
PELHAM, HERBERT (1600-1673), a relative of PeUam.] C.AH. 

eokmist, bom probably in Sussex,but possibly PELHAM, J OHN db 1420), treasurer 

in liacolBslure, in 1 600, was the eldest son of of England, was the son of Sir John Pelham, 
Hubert Pelham and Penelope, a younger a Sussex knight who fought in the wars of 
dai^htar of Thomas West, second 1(^ De la Edward III in France, and of his wife J oan 
Wair. He must be catrefullv distinguished Herbert of Winchelsea. He was in the 
fisoia a distant relative, ^Terbert, son of service of John of Gaunt, duke of Lancaster, 
Sir William Pelham, fellow of Magdalen and afterwards of his son, Henry of Derby, 
(^aOeige, Oxford, who was bora in The subsequently Henry IV. On 7 Dec. 1393 he 
OEdcmst, who was at no university, was was appointed by John of Gaunt constable 
bsoi^ht up as a country gentleman. His of Pevensey Oast.eforlife. He was possibly 
Pelham, was a member of the one of the scanty band that landed with 
Yb^^mOoanpasy, and Herbert Pelham and Henry at Ravenspur in 1399, and was cer- 
a jomagest ludoier WOliam interested them- teinly with him at Pontefract soon after his 
iiiwefi m frtjeets of colonisatiQn. landing. Meanwhile his wife Joan Pelham 

Ik IGiS PeHnam iuued the Massachusetts sustained something like a siege from Rich- 
ItwnuMappwfromWinthrop’s . aid’s partisans in Pevensey Castle. An in- 
he amuiged to sail with Win- teresting letter, veritten in English and dated 
iiaup ifer IfeisadbmseltB in the Arabella on ' 25 July, from Joan to John is printed in Ool- 

’ lins’s ‘Peerage/ viii. 95-6 (1779). Hallam, 
did not actually go out ^ who reprints it in modem spelling {Jjitera^ 
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ture of Europe, i- 55-6), describes it as * one five bundred marts a year for their main- 
of theearliestinstancesof femalepenmanship/ tenance. In 1409 these prisoners were trans- 
Pelham was tnighted at Henry’s coronation ferred from his custody to that of the Prince 
on 13 Oct. 1399, and is there-bre reckoned of Wales, In 1407 Pelham became chief 
among the original knights of the Bath, butler of Chichester and of all the ports of 
On 24= Oct. he received the honour of bear- Sussex. On 22 Jan. 1412 he succeeded Ltnrd 
ing the royal sword before the king. He Scrope of Masham as treasurer. This shows 
conducted the deposed Richard L. from ' that Pelham acted politically along with 
Leeds Castle in Kent to the Tower (CAro- Archbishop Arundel, who had just fen re- 
nique da la Tratson, App. p. 296, Engl. Hist, appointed chancellor. On 11 July 1412 he 
Soc.) Henry IV. granted to Pelham and his was appealed with others to muster the 
heirs male on 12 Feb. 1400 the constableship troops going with the Duke of Clarence to 
of Pevensey and the honour of Laigle, of Acuitaine {Fcedera, viiL 767). On 12 Kov. 
which Pevensey was the chief place. This 147.2 he was rewarded with fresh grants, in- 
involved a paramount oosition over the whole : eluding the rape of Hastings, with all the 
rape of Pevensey. PelSam served as knight of < franchises exercised by the dukes of Brittany 
thS shire forSussex in the first, second, fourth, and Lancaster, its former lords. He was 
fifth, and sixth parliaments of Henry TV, nominated an executor of Henry IV’s will 
as sheriff of Surrey and Sussex in 1401. ^ {Eot, FarL iv. 5 a). 

In 1402 he served on a commission to repair After Henry V*s accession Pelham was 
the >««.TiTra of Pevensey marsh, and to draw deprived of the treasury on 21 March, and 
up a survey and statutes (BucdaIiE, Sist. of replaced hy the Earl of Arundel. He was 
ImbanJdng and Erapning, pp. 95-7). As st&l, however, much employed. He was put 
constable of Pevensey he was busied in de- on a commission appointed on 31 May 1^:14 
fending the coast from threatened French to negotiate for an alliance with France, or 
invasions. In the * IJ nleamed ’ parliament to revive Henry’s claims to the French throne 
of October 1404 he was appointed, with {Fmdera, ix. 733). Pelham is sometim^ 
Thomas, lord Fumival, treasurer of war to said to have a(^mpanied Henry V on his 
collect the special subsidies granted by the Norman expedition in 1417, hut it was 
commons, and to apply the results strictly to really to son, John, who did this (Ord, Fniy 
the purpose for which it was granted CoimciZ, ii. 218). ^ In 1414 for a short time he 

Pnr:‘ iiL 546 5). The date of their appoint- was made guardian of the captive James of 
ment was 11 Nov,, and their earliest recorded ' Scotland at Pevensey ("WTiiE, ii. 403). In 
payment was on 18 Nov. {W tub, Senrg FV, February 1415 he received a grant of L GO/, for 
ii. 111). But the task was a thankless one. James’s custody and maintenance {Fcedera, 
Inthelongsessionof the parliament of 1406 ix.203). Manyyears^er,inl423,he wason 
Pelham,whojoined with Fumival in beggmg the commission appointed to n^otiafe to 
to he reliev^ of their duties, was discharged King J ames’ s rel^se (Pot. FarL iv. 211^^. 
on 19 June by the king, at the request of the was named executor to Thomas, duke oe CJla- 
^tates (Pot. FarL iii. 577, 584-6). But Pel- rence (Fmdem, h.,4&2; Nichols, Pop/ 
ham petitioned for and obtained the appoint- . p. 232). In 1422 Sir John Mortimer w^ 
ment of auditors to the war accounts. From comniitted to his custody at PeveiMey {Ord* 
these he ultimately obtained his diasharge. Frirg CouneUj u. 332, iii. 11). He vws in 
He was moreover one of the committee ap- ’ custody of the qiiemi-do''pger Joan of Na- 
pointed to inspect the engrossing of the roil varre, who expiated her crime of necroma^y 
of parliament {ih,nl 585). by a long at Fewisey. He 

On 6 Feb. 14i^ Pelham was made keeper , was on a commisriom to Immmrwmej 
of the New Forest, and on 8 Dec. of the : to the king in Sussex and He 

same yearsteward of the duchy of Ijancaster. also an executor fee will c® Hepy V. 
In MarA 1405 Edward, duke of York, was i Undw Hemry VI ie sat in pailiaBMBt 
*>ufe wTidftT Ms charge at Pevensey, while in " in 1422 and jl427, ana in 1423 
Detober of the ^une y^ur Pelham conducted for a peace wife Scotland and fee relleMe 01 
his prisoner to the king^s ■oresence, probably ^ King James. He drew up his wiil^i 
at Kenilworth(WTLiB,ii. 42,46,48; Fcedera , ' 8 Feb. 1429, and died fb^ d&js 1^. He 
viiL 387, ^). The state of Pevensey was, , order^ that hh body should ^buned m 
however, hardly secure. In October P el ham the Cistercian ahl^ of Rtdjertferm^ He 
complained to the council that the keep had ' gave fee land forth© relmJldn^m fee Amejm 
partly fellen down (Ord. JV*% Ommdl, i. ' priory Holy Tianity ^ Hast^ wl^ 
261). In February 1406 Pelham had ? had to be now removed froan its to^r ^ 
the custody of Edmond, earl of Mardh, and , within the town, which had be^^vept away 
his hrothsr Roger, wife an allowance of j by fee ae% to he rebuilt at Warm^oiii 
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was made head oi tne Doara, wiou luxs 

of first dinroh estates’ commissioner. He and a captain of the mihtia. He took an 
retiuned the position untU October 1878, active part in the settlement of Sudbniy, 
and after his retirement from it continued and later resided at Cambridge, where, in 
to be an ecclesiastical commissioner. To 1640, he and his family narrowly escaped 
him were to a large extent due the im- being burnt to death with their house. He 
nortant reforms carried out in the manage- wasmade the first treasurer of Har\^ardOol- 
ment and distribution of church revenues, lege in 1643. In the following year beseems 
Chichester was also for half a century pre- to have been m England ; but, returning to 
mdent of the Church Missionaiy Society, and the colony, became a member of the court 
was connected with the Evangelical Alliance, of assistants in 1645. In 1646 he was one 
the British and Foreign Bible Society, and of the commissioners of the United Colonies 
the Church of England Temperance Society, for arrangmg a treaty with thej^arragansett 
He was also inter^ted in the management and Niantic Indians. In 1647 he seems to 
of ^risons; becoming in 1843 a commissioner have returned to England for good, residing 
of ^entonville prison, and editing in 1863 Sir at Bures in Essex for some years, and in- 
Joshua JebVs ‘ Eeports and Observations on teresting himself in the endeavour to form 
the Discipline and Management of Convict a society for the religious instruction of the 
Prkcms.^ In spite of Ids evangelical views, Indians. Ultimately he removed to Suffolk, 
he spoke on 16 July 1845 in support of the where he died on 1 July 1673. His property, 
grant to Maynooth College. Ee was a re- according to his will, lay chiefly inLjncoln- 
gular attendant, and not infrequent speaker, shire, Ireland, and Massachusetts Bay; he 
m the House of Lords. was heir to^ his younger brother, who died 

diMiester was appointed lord lieutenant of before him, in Au^st 1 667 . 

Sussex <m 21 Nov. i860, where he was very Pelham married, first, Jemima, daughter 
popukr. He died at Stanmer House on of Thomas Waldegrave, who died before 
16 1886. He married on 18 Aug. 1828, his emiCTation; secondly, in 1638, in New 

Lady Mary Brudenell, fifth daughter of the England, Elizabeth, dau;hter of Godfrey 
sixth Earl Cardigan. She died on 22 May Basseville or Bosvile of Gunthwaite, York- 
1887, leaving issue four sons and three shire, and widow of Ro^er Harlakenden. By 
dau^ters. Tie eldest son, Walter John each wife he had five children. His daughter 
{^.1838), who was MfP. for Lewes from 1865 Penelope was wife of Josiah Winslow. It 
to 1874, succeeded to the title. washis sisterPenelope who married Governor 

[B. KCtokayneJs Complete Peera :e; Doyle’s Bichard Bellingham [q. v.] ^ 

Baronege; BWgbton Argus, 17 Yarch 1886 [Appleton’s Cyclopaedia of American Bio- 
'wm portrait); Times, 17 March 1886; Record, graphy ; Herbert Pelham, his Ancestors, &c., by 
; 9 March 1886; Brit. Mns. Cat. ; ParL Debates, Colonel Chester, republished 1879 the Col- 
3rd scff, Cr. xe G. N. lections of the Massachusetts Hist. Society ; 

Bennett Boll, a genealogical record, compiled by 

PELHAM, HERBERT (1600-1673), a relative of Pelham.] C.A.H. 

colonist, hom probably in Sussex, but possibly PELHAM, JOHN 3>B (ef. 1429), treasurer 

in lincoliisMre, in 1 600, was the eldest son of * of England, was the son of Sir J ohn Pelham, 
Heibert Pelham and Penelope, a younger a Sussex knight who fought in the wars of 
dai^ter of Hmmus West, second lord De la Edward III in France, and of his wife J oan 
Wtrr. He most be carefully distinguished ! Herbert of Winchelsea. He was in the 
fro®a a VKy distant relative, Herbert, son of service of John of Gaunt, duke of Lancaster, 
William Pelham, feUow of Magdalen and afterwards of his son, Henry of Derby, 
Oxford, who was bom in 16Cg. The ; subsequently Heniy IV. On 7 Dec. 1393 he 
cokmst, who was at no univeraty, was was appointed by John of Gaunt constable 
brought up as a emmtry gentleman. His of Pevensey Oast’-eforlife. He was possibly 
made, Pelham, was a member of the ' one of the scanty band that landed with 

Omnpany , and Herbert Pelham and Henry at Ravenspur in 1399, and was cer- 
m Irather William interested them- tainly with bi-m at Pontefract soon after his 

selvec m imrierts ci cidcmisation. landing. Meanwhile his wife Jcwm Pelham 

from Kicn- 
An in- 
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he arranged to sail with Wm- ’ teresting letter, written in English and dated 
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tvre of Europe, u 55-6), describes it as ^one 
of theearliestinstancesof female pemnanship/ 
Pelham was knighted at Henryks coronation 
on 13 Get. 1399, and is therefore reckoned 
among the original knights of the Batku 
On 2^ Oct, he received the honour of bear- 
ing the royal sword before the king. He 
conducted the deposed Richard L. firom 
Leeds Castle in Kent to the Tower {Ckro- 
mgue de la Tratson, App. p. 296, Engl. Hist. 
Soc.) Henry IV. grant^ to Pelham and his 
heirs male on 12 Feb. 1400 the constableship 
of Pevensey and the honour of Laigle, of 
which Pevensey was the chief place. This 
involved a paramount position over the whole 
rape of Pevensey. Peinam served as knight of 
the shire for Susses in the first, second, fourth, 
fifth, and sixth parliaments of Henry IV, 
as sheriff of Surrey and Sussex in 1401. 
In 1402 he served on a commission to repair 
the hanks of Pevensey marsh, and to draw 
up a survey and statutes (Dugdaus, Kist. of 
ImbanJdnp and Erayning, pp. 95-7). As 
constable of Pevensey he was busied in de- 
fending the coast from threatened French 
invasions. In the ‘Unlearned* parliament 
of October 1404 he was appointed, with 
Thomas, lord Fumival, treasurer of war to 
collect the special subsidies granted hy the 
commons, and to apply the results strictly to 
the pU 25 >ose for which it was granted (BjoU 
Earl. iii. 546 5). The date of their appoint- 
ment was 11 Kov., and their earliest recorded 
j»yment was on 18 Nov. (W tub, Emry IV, 
li. 111). But the task was a thankless one. 
In the long session of the parliament of 1406 
Pelham, who joined with Fumival in heggin^* 
to be relieved of their duties, was dischargee, 
on 19 June hy the king, at the request of the 
estates Earl iii, 577, 684-5). But Pel- 
ham petitioned for and obtained the appoint- 
ment of auditors to the war accounts. From 
these he ultimately obtained his dii^fiiaige. 
He was moreover one of the committee ap- 
pointed to inspect the engrossing of the roll 
of parliament {fb, iii. 685). 

On 5 Feb. 1405 Pelham was made keeper ! 
of the New Forest, and on 8 Dec. of the 
same year steward of the duchy of Lancaster. 
In March 1405 Edward, duke of York, was , 
put under his charge at Pevensey, while in 
October of the same year Pelham condudied 
his prisoner to the king^s presence, probably 
at Kenilworth (Wtue, ii. 42, 46, 48 ; Foedera, 
viiL 387, 388). The state of PevQ[i6ey was, 
however, hardly secure. In October Pelham 
complained to the council that the keep had 
partly fellen down (OrdL Eriog Oomml, i. 
^1). In February 1406 Pelham had 
the custody of Edmund, earl of March, and 
his hrotw R<^r, wi^ an allowance of, 


five hundred marks a year for their main- 
tenance. In 1409 these prisoners were trans- 
ferred from his custody to that of the Prince 
of "Wales. In 1407 Pelham became chief 
butler of Chichester and of all the ports of 
Sussex. On 22 Jan. 1412 he succeeded Lord 
Scrope of Masham as treasurer. This shows 
that Pelham acted politically along with 
Archbishop Arundel, who had just been re- 
appointed chancellor. On 11 July 1412 he 
was appomted with othera to muster the 
troops going with the Duke of Clarence to 
Ac uitaine {Foedera, viii. 757). On 12 Nov. 
14.-2 he was rewarded with firesh grants, in- 
cluding the rape of Hastings, with all the 
fianchises exercised by the dukes of Brittany 
and Lancaster, its former lords. He was 
nominated an executor of Henry IV’s will 
{JRot. Earl iv. 5 a). 

After Henry V*s accession Pelham was 
deprived of the treasury on 21 March, and 
replaced by the Earl of Arundel. He was 
still, however, much employed. He was put 
on a commission appointed on 31 May 1414 
to negotiate for an alliance with France, or 
to revive Henry’s claims to the French throne 
{Fcedera, ix. 133). Pelham is sometimes 
said to have accompanied Henry V on his 
Norman expedition in 1417, hut it was 
really his son, John, who did this ( Qrd, Erity 
Comml, iL 218). In 1414 for a short time he 
was made guardian of the captive James of 
Scotland at Pevensey (Wtub, U. 403). In 
February 1415 he received a grant of 7001. f<» 
James’s custody and maintenance {Fcedera, 
ix. 203). Many years after, in 1423, he was on 
the commission appointed to ne^iate for 
King James’s release {Boi, Earl iv. 211). He 
was named executor to Thomas, duke m Cla- 
rence (Fcedera, ix. 462 ; NiCHOis, Be^al WilU, 
p. 232^ In 1422 Sir Jcdin Mmrtimer was 
committed to his custody at Pevensey (CW- 
Erivy Coumdi, ii. 332, iii. 11). He was in 
custody of ibe qi^^a^owager Joan of Na- 
varre, who exjualed her crime of imezosnaiK^ 
by a long imprisonment at Pevensey. He 
! was on a commisi^m to borrow immsj 
for the king in Sns^x and Kent. He was 
also an locator oi the wili of V. 

Under Henry VI he ^ain sat In paiiian^t 
in 1422 and 1427, and in l^S negoriated 
for a peace with S^land and the r^ase of 
King James. He drew up hk k&t wiE on 
8 Feb. 1429, and died four days lat^. He 
ordered that his body shc^zld he buried in 
the Oistareian abbey of Bob^t^trid^ He 
gave the land for the reMdd^^cf ^Austin 
prkny Holy Trini^ at Ekstings, whick 
jtad to be now lemovec ftenn its former rite 
within the town, which had been swept away 
by the to be rebuilt at Wary^cn^ ton 
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miles awav. He was therefore re;“arded 
as the founder of the ‘ Xew Priory o; Holy 
Trinity beside Hastings* (Monasticmij yi. 

m\ 

He married Joan, daughter of Sir John 
Kscures, and had by her a son named John, 
his successor, and two daughters, Agnes and 
Joan, who respectively married John Col- 
brond of Bore lam, and Sir John St, Clair. 
A valuation of his estates made in 1403 is 
printed by Collins and translated by Lower, 
..'he rental amounted to the large sum of 
87 0/. os, 3d, Besides his wife's letter already 
mentioued, four familiar letters to him in 
English are printed by Collins. 

[Collins’s Peerage, 1779, viii. 94-109 ; Lower’s 
Eistorical and Genealogical Notices of the Pel- 
ham Family (privately printed, 1873), pp. 10-21, 
is mainly on Collins, which it often follows 
Verbally ; Eot. Pari, tcIs. iii. and iv,; Nicolas’s 
Proceedings and Oidinancesof the Privy Coimcil, 
toIb. i, ii. and iii,; Bymer’s Feeders; Ramsay’s 
Lancaster and York ; Wylie’s Henry IV, ii. 42, 
46, 48, and (specially ii* 1 1 1—1 2 ; Snssez Ai> 
chieologlcal Collections, x. 133-4; Return of 
Members of Parliament, i. pp. 259, 261, 266, 
S67, 270 , 273, 30i, 314.] T, F. T, 

PELHAM, JOHN THOMAS, D.B. (1 811- 
18^ ), bishop of Norwich, fourth sou of Tho- 
mas, second earl of Chichester [q. v.],by Lady 
Mary Henrietta J uliana, eldest daughter of 
Francis Godolphin, fifth duke of Leeds, was 
bom on 21 June 1811, He was educated at 
■Westminster School and Christ Church, Ox- 
ford, where he matriculated on 6 June 1829, 
graduated B. A. in 1832, and proceeded M. A, 
and D.B. in 1857. He was ordained deacon 
by the bishop of London (Blomfield) in 1834, 
and pliu^ in sole charge of the parish of 
Easteigate in the diocese of Chichester, 
where he laid the foundations of a lifelong 
fiiendship with Cardinal Manning; sohse- 
Quently he was instituted on 23 May 1837 to 
the rectoiy of Bergh Apton, Norfolk, which 
he held until 1852. In 1847 he was made 
honorary canon of Norwich Cathedral, and 
chajdria to the queen, and in 1852 pemetual 
curate of ChrisT Church, Ham’^t^d, In 
1855, on the recommendation of Loni Pal- 
merston, he was instituted to the crown 
living of St. Marylebone, Middlesex, and in 
1^7 was c<msemted, on 30 ApiH, to the see 
of Ncswmh, vacant by the resignation of 
Hishop Hinds. Hie jn^erment is understood 
to luive heega di^ to the influmce of Lord 
The consecratkm ceremony 
peiifemed hf Archbi^(^Sunmar and 
8®d Sumner, 3Bs ej^seopate 
more ^lan, thiity-^x years, a lon^r 
timn lhal of any df his ptedece^ors, 
is Spencer [q. v.^ who held 


the see from 1370 to 1406, and was rendered 
memorable by a marked revival of Christian 
^e and discipline. At once zealous and 
judicious, and an excellent organiser, Pelham 
was indefatigable in parochial visitation, and 
applied a gentle but efiectual stimulus to the 
dormant energies of honorary canons and 
rural deans. He also provided by means of 
a diocesan church association for the building 
and restoration of churches, parsonages, and 
schools throughout the diocese, and in 1879 
he instituted a diocesan conference which has 
met regularly^ from that date. Though a 
strong evangelical, he viewed the high-church 
movement without marked disfavour. He 
advocated the reform of convocation by the 
consolidation of the provinces of Canterbury 
and York, a readjustment of the proportion 
of er officio to elected members, and an ex- 
tension of the franchise to all licensed clergy- 
men in priest’s orders. He also fonn^ a 
scheme for the augmentation of small bene- 
fices at the expense of episcopal emoluments. 
Early in 1893 Pelham resigned the see, and 
retired to Thorpe, a suburb of Norwich, 
where he died suddenly on 1 May 1894. 

Pelham married, on 6 Nov. 1845, Henrietta 
31 Dec, 1893), second daughter of Thomas 
William Tatton of Wythenshawe Hall, 
Cheshire, by whom he left issue three sons 
and one daughter, ffis eldest sou, Henry 
Francis Pelham, holds the chair of ancient 
history at Oxford 

[Foster’s Peerage. Chichester ; Foster’sAlonmi 
Oion. ; Foster’s index Eceles. ; BarkeFs West- 
minster School Register ; Clergy List ; Croek- 
ford’s Clerical Directory, 1893 ; Eastern Daily 
Press, 4 Feb. 1893, memoir, with portrait, re- 
produced in Norwich ^Diocesan Calendar for 
1894, p. lol ; Times and Guardian, 2 May 1894 ; 
Review of the Churches, 16hlay 1894, '3. 74; 
Ormerod’s Cheshire (ed. Helsby), iii. 611.. 

J. M. R. 

^ PELHAM, PETER (d, 1751), mezzo- 
tint-engraver, son of Peter Pelham of Chi- 
chester, was born, according to Redgrave, 
about 1684, but more probably some tea 
years later. His father died at Chiehest^ 
in 1756, aged over ei^^hty, and a sister Helen 
was living there in 1762. The earliest date 
on his plates is 1720, and between that year 
and 1726 he produced a number of excellent 
portraits, which were published in London, 
some of them by himself; these include Queen 
Anne, Lord Carteret, Lord Wilmington, 
Geor *6 1, and the Duke of Newcastle, after 
EjieLer; Oliver Cromwell, after Walker; the 
Earl of Derby, after Winstanley ; Lord Moles- 
worth, and Dr. Edmund Gibson, biriiop of 
London, after Murray ; James Gibb, the archi- 
tect, after Huyssing or Hy sing,; and Mis.Cent- 
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livre, after Finnin. In 1726 Pelham emigrated PELHAM, THOMAS, fourth Baeosbt 

to America with his wife Martha and two and first Baeon Pelham (1660?-! 712), eldest 
fionSyPeterand Charles, and settled at Boston, son of Sir John Pelham, third baronet, by 
where he established a school, in which were Lady Lucy, second daughter of Eobert Sid- 
tau jht writinff, reading, dancing, painting, ney, second earl of Leicester of that name, 
ancneedleworh, and practised both as painter was bom about 1650. He was returoed to 
and engraver until the end of his life ; he parliament for East Grinstead, Sussex, on 
was the earliest artist resident in America, 25 Oct. 1678, and retained the seat until 
and his portrait of the Rev. Cotton Mather, » 16 Aug. 1679, when he was returned for 
published in 1727, is believed to have been ^ Lewes, He continued to repr^ent Lewes 
the first mezzotint plate ever executed there. ’ until July 1702, when, being doubly le- 
Pelham’s American prints, of which thirteen turned, he elected to sit for the county of 
are catalogued by Cnaloner Smith, comprise Sussex. Pelham belonged to the whig party, 
portraits of the Rev. Charles Brocfcwell ; and held office as commissioner of custmns 
Thomas Hollis, after Highmore; Benjamin firam 20 April 1689 to 24 March 1691, and 
Colman, Joseph Sewall, and Governor W. as lord Gonunissioner of the treasury from 
Shirley, all after Smibert. In 1748 Pelham 18 March 1689-90 to 21 March 1^0-1, 
married, at Boston, as his second wife, Mary agsdn from 1 May 1698 to 1 June 1699, and 
Coplev, widow of Richard Copley and daugh- - from 29 March 1701 to 8 May 17<^. He sue- 
ter of John Singleton of Quinville Abbey, ceeded his father as fourth baronet in January 
CO. Clare, and thus became the stepfather ■ 1702-3, was sworn in as vice-admiral of the 
and first instructor of John Sin leton Copley ^ coast of Sussex on 21 May 1705, and by 
'q. v.l, the painter. Mrs. Cop-ey appears to letters patent, dated 16 Dec, 1706, was 
have Kept a tobacco store, which was added created Baron Pelham of Laughton, and 
to the £ready varied attractions of the Pel- took Ms seat in the House of Lords accord- 
ham establishment. He died in December ingly (30 Dec.) He died at his s^t, Hal- 
1751, and was buried on the 14th of that ^ land Place, Sussex, on 23 Feb, 1711-12. 
month at Trinity Church, Boston; his widow ’ His remains were interred (8 March) in the 
survived him until 17 89. Of Ms sons by Ms chancel of J^aughton parish church, 
first wife, Peter Pelham settled in 1749 in Pelham marriai twice, viz. : (1) Elm- 
Yirginia,'WiIEam Pelham died at Boston in ^ heth (d 1681), daughter of Sir William 
1761, and Charles Pelham became a school- Jon^, attorney-general to Oharies II ; 
master at Me^ord in Massachusetts, pur- ^ (2) Lady Grace (d. 1700), youngest daugh- 
chased land at Newton in the same state, ter of Gilbert Holies, third earl of Clare, 
married Mary Tyler, niece of Sir William By his first wife he had issue, two dau^tera 
Peppereil, and left a daughter, married to omy, viz. : Lucy (d 16^), and ElmJ»eth 
Thomas Curds, and mother of Charles Pel- (married in July 16^ to Charles, second 
haTTi Curtis, Viscount Townshraad [q. v,\ died 11 May 

By Ms second marriage he had a son, 1711). By his second wife fie had is^e two 
HEjfBT Pblhah (1749-1806), who painted sons, vk. : Thomas, who siiof^eded him [see 
Mstorical subjects and miniatures, and ex- Pelelajc-Hollbs, Thokas, Nbw- 

hibited at the Royal Academy in 1777 and ^ CiHi3:.B-HEO}f-TrsrB and NiawcAS»®-imBH&- 
1778, when he was residMg in London with \ Ltmh], and Henry [see Pelham, HfeSMT, 
his half-brother, Copley ; later he went to * 1696 P-1754 j, and five daughters: (1) Grace 
Ireland, intendmg to practise as anmigineer, ^ (d 1710), wife of Geor^ Haylor m Hara^ 
became agent of Lord Lansdowne’s estates I mcmodmXf Visk herald ; 'z) 'Fmmm (d 
in Kerry, and was accidentally drowned in - 1756), to Cliristxjplier Wandeslbrd, viscount 
the Kenmare river in 1806. He was married ^ Chstlecosiirar; (3) Oertn^, to ©avid Bol?- 
to the daughter of William Butler of Castle- ^hOl of Otfrid, Kent; (4) to He®iy 

crine, co. Clare, hut left no survivii^ issue, Clinton, eaai of Liafielii (alterwardb ©uhB m 
A good mezzotint plate by W- Ward of * Th® i Hewcaslle'^iinder^Lyiie [q. v.]^; (6) llar^ 

Pinding of Moses,’ from a picture by Henry ' .ijaret, to Ickm. ohel^ m Mitdbelgrove, 
Pelham, was publisiied in 1787, Tbe first Sussex, 

pic^ smt by Copl^ to ‘ A Boy i . Bn.y’8 OmBtj 

with 8 Sqnurel,’ was 8 pcsteait of Heairy ,G«iBaIo^(S«Bei); Mist 6 «b* 81. ctHersW. 

Pelham. ; jy. ^ ; Boyeris Annak of Queen 

[Maasariuisefets Eistoricsl Sodsty’s Brooeed- Anne, 1711-13; CoUm^s (Biydgw), 

ings. May 1866 ; Pferidns’s life of J. S. Oo|^; ! v. 517; La^rdfs l^wf E«ial» <3f Stats AiWw; 
J. Chakmer Smith’s Briri^ Por- , HoMield’s Lmras, t S4i, and h 184 ; 

traits : Bedn^ve’s Bftefe. of AEtiste.1 ' Members of Parlkment («3®^d list) ; 

F. M, ^ xvai 131, xx‘ 4; Cobbs’s PaiL Hid* 
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¥ol f. ; HBjdn’s of Dig^nities, ed, Ockerbj; 

Diary of Henry Sidney, ed, Blencowe (1843'.] 

PiaUBLAM, THOMAS, first EaelopChi- 
CHESTEB (1728-1805), bom on 28 Feb. 1728, 
was tie son and heir of Thomas Pelham, esq., 
of Stammer, Sussex, by Annetta, daughter of 
Thomas Bridges, of Constantinople. His 



first Baron Pelham of Laughton. The father, 
after having been a merchant at Constanti- 
nople, was M.P. for Lewes from 1727 to 
1737. He died on 21 Dec, 17S7 {Gent, Mag, 
p. 767). His correspondence between 1718 
and 1737 is among the Pelham MSS. (Addit. 
MS. 33085). 

After sending a few months at Cam- 
bridge, the younger Pelham went in 1749 to 
Florence, where ae was entertained by Sir 
Horace Mann, and formed an unsuitable 
attachment for the Ountess Acciajuoli. In 
the summer of 1750 he was at Hanover, and 
dined with the elector. 

Meemwhile he had been elected to parlia- 
ment, on 13 Dec. 1749, for Rye, Bein ■ ap- 
point^ a commissioner of trade on 6 April 
L754, he accepted the offer of a seat for 
Sussex &om his cousin, the Dube of New- 
castle, and represented the county from May 
1754 till Nov. 1768. In 1761 Pelham was 
named a lord of the admiralty. On 23 Oct. 
1762 his relative Newcastle informed him of 
his intention not to serve under Lord Bute, 
and ashed Pelham’s advice. In the same 
year, when the duke obtained for himself the 
twLTony of Pelham of Stanmer, the reversion 
of it was secured by the patent to Pelham 
(WiLPOiE, Mem, George ZXL L 156 : Jesse, 
Georgelll, L 122). 

On the formation of the first Rochingham 
ministry in July 1765, Pelham was named 
comptroller of the household, and wasswom 
of the ]^VY counciL When Newcastle fol- 
lowed ilo(iingham out of office a year later, 
Pelham r^gned. On this occasion New- 
castle recommended all his friends to the 
kinifs favour, ^and my cousin Pelham in par- 
ticnJLT.’ But neither Newcastle nor the 
Duke of Portland thought Pelham’s resigna- 
tion aeoessaiy, On the dea^, in Nov. 1768, 
of Newcastle, with whom Pelham was in 
ocmfidmitiid com^pondence till the last, Pel- 
ham became Baron Pelham of Stanmer and 
head tibe fiunily. In 2773 he obtained 
the Inorative mnecure of the surveyor- 
gmaakhip of the customs of London, the 
levamo® to which he )md obtamed in 1756. 

From 1774 to 1775 he also held the nomi- 
iml i£ce ehl^ justice in eyre north of 
te whicli he gave up on his appoint- 


ment as master of the great wardrobe. The 
offer of the latter office was ^quite unexpected 
and unasked.’ The office was abolish^ ia 
1782, and Pelham was its last holder. He 
continued to attend occasionally the de- 
bates in the House of Lords, and in 1788 his 
name was attached to the two protests drawu 
up against Pitt’s provision for the expected 
re;:ency (Rogees, Frotests of the Lwds, iii. 
228, 2^). “Walpole ranks him among ‘court 
eiohers,’ and always refers contemptuously to 
* 2!‘ommy Pelham.’ He was intunate with 
the Prmcess Amelia, second daughter ot 
George 11, and when she died in 1788 
acted as one of her executors (Addit, MS, 
33135). 

On 23 J une 1801 Pelham was created Earl 
of Chichester. He died, on 8 Jan. 1805, at 
his country house of Stanmer, Sussex, and 
was buried at Laughton in the same county. 

Pelham married, on 15 June 1754, at 
Mortlake, Anne, daughter and heiress of 
Frederick Meinhard FranMand, third son of 
Sir Thomas Frankland, hart. She died on 
6 March 1813, having had three sons and 
four daughters. Three of the latter and one 
of the former predeceased their parents. 
The surviving daughter, Amelia, died un- 
married in 1847. The eldest son, Thomas, 
and the third son, George, are noticed 
separately. 

[The Pelham^ MSS. presented to the British 
Museum in 1887 by the present Earl of Chiches- 
ter contain a large quantity of private and 
official correspondence of the first earl. See also 
Lodge’s Genealogy of the Peerage ; G. E. C.’s 
Peerage; Ret. Memb. Park ; Gent, Mag. 1805, 
i. 91; Ann. Reg. p. 459; Walpole’s Corresp, 
1891, ii. 221-2 n, iii. 48, iv. 287, 454, Mem. 
George HI, i. 45, 166, ii. 194, Last Journals 
(Doran), i. 520 ; Haydn’s Diet, of Dignities ; 
Luard’s Grad. C^t. ; Horsfield’s Hist, of Lewes, 
i. 340, gives the Pelham pedigree.] 

G.LeG.N. 

PELHAM, THOMAS, second Eael oe 
Chicbcestee (1756-1826), bom in Spring 
Gardens, London, on 28 Aoril 1756, was the 
eldest son of Thomas Pellam, first earl of 
Chichester 'c . v.] He was educated at W est- 
minster anc ^lare Hall, Cambridge, where he 
graduated M.A. in 1775. In the autumn of 
1775, in order to learn Spanish, he went to 
Madrid on a visit to Lord Grantham, a friend 
of his family, who was then ambassador there. 
After remaining nearly a year in Spain, he 
went to France and Italy. In December 177 6 
he stopped for a short time at Munich and 
Vienna, where he had an interview with 
Eaunitz. He arrived in England ®trly in 
1778, and for the next two or three years was 
occupied with his duties as an officer in the 
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Sussex militia. He became lieutenant-colonel 
of the regiment in 1794. 

Pelham quickly developed a strong interest 
in public affairs. On 1-^ Sept. 1780 he 
elected to the House of Commons for Sussex, 
and acted with the Rockingham whigs. His 
intimate friends soon included Fox, "Wind- 
ham, Lord Malmesbury, and Minto. In April 
1782 he was appointed surveyor-general of 
the ordnance in Lord Rockingham’s ministry. 
When he resigned office, together with Rock- 
ingham’s successor, Lord Shelburne, in April , 
1783, Geor ;e III expressed a hope that it 
would not be his final retirement. At the 
same time he was on intimate terms with the 
Prince of Wales (Addit. MS. 33128, ff. 103- 
lOo ). In the summer of 1783 he reluctantly 
accepted the Duke of Portland’s offer of the ; 
Irish secretaryship in the coalition admini- 
stration (Addlt. MS. 33100). According to 
Charlemont’s biographer, he adroitly steered 
through a stormy session in the Irish House 
of Commons, in which he sat for Garrick 
(Habby, Memoirs of Lord Charlemont^ ii, 
87). On the fall of Portland’s government, 
Pelham declined the offer of Pitt, the new 
prime minister, to retain his offi(^, but in 
January 1784 had ‘a very full and open 
conversation with Pitt and liOrd Sydney on 
Irish affairs.’ Until the whi j schism caused 
by tbe French revolution, he remained an - 
active member of the opposition. ^ ; 

In 1783 he took exception to Pitt’s Irish 
commercial proposals, and was a member 
of a committee appointed to inquire into \ 
Indian administration. On 2 March 1787 
he moved the article charging Warren 
Hastings with breach of treaty and oppres- 
sion in the matter of the rajah of Furrack- 
abad {FarL Sist. xxvi, 781 et seq.) During 
Hastings’s trial Pelham spoke in support of 
the article of impeachment relating to the 
B^rums of Oudh, In 1788 he declared him- 
self in favour of regulation of the slave trade, 
in a debate initiate by Pitt ; hut he never 
sulnnitted a promised proposition <m the sub- 
ject {^. xxviL 506). 

B^ween 1789 and 17^ Pelham paid mmj 
prolonged visits to the continent. Acoori- 
ing to Lord Malmesbury, he was entrusted 
in June and July 1791 with letters to Lir- 
fayette and Barnave in Par^, interceding 
for the life of king and que^ ; hut 1^ 
prudently burnt them (Lmrg, iL 4^). In 
the same year he virit^ Naples, whm he 
dined with the king, and met ^ William 
and Lady Hamiltcm. In 1793, alter a to^ 
in Swits^knd, he ^nt part of Augi^ in 
the Duke of York’s onartmrs in Flander^ 
Eariy in 1794 Pdffiam iefinitdij threw in his 
M with the M whigs, who su|ifc^ted Fitt% 


foreign policy. Next y^r he took office 
under Pitt, burning chief secretary to Lord 
Camden, the lord lieutenant of Deland, who 
had replaced Lord Fitzwilliam. Before his 
arrival in Dublin in March Fitzgibbon, the 
lord chancellor, wrote to Mm; do not 
know a man who could come over here that 
would be so likely to succeed in composing 
the country as you’ (Lbckj, viL 93). Inough 
opposed to catholic emancipation, Pelham 
wrote to a correspondent, when on his way to 
Ireland : * I will not lend my hand to a jo6 for 
a clique on either side of the water. Re- 
surgat Respubliea, ruat Pitt, Beresford, &c.’ 
He had been elected member for Clo her in 
1790, and represented that place tiL 1797, 
when he transferred himself to Arm)^h,and 
remained the representative of that city till 
the union. On 4 May 1795 he spoke against 
Grattan’s emancipation bi]l,and thought that 
he thus inspired the protestants with a confi- 
dence in the English government which they 
had not felt for some time {ib. vii. 45, 103). 
In June Burke wrote to Pelham a long letter 
on Irish affairs, with especial reference to the 
newly established catholic seminaries (Addif, 
MS. felOl , ff. 191 -2). But Pelham’s headth 
was bad ; he was often in England, and soon 
‘ wished to retire. 

Mr. Iiccky states that he spent more time 
in England than any Irish secretary since 
Grenville held office in 1782; yet he was in 
Ireland throughout the critical year 1797, 
during which Ms hope of pacifying Ireland 
sank very low (cf. Addit. MS, 32105, f. 327). 
After a severe Qlness he left Ireland in May 
1796, cm the eve of the rebellion. Castle- 
reagh took his place temporarily, but Pelham 
never resumed it, and finally rerigned in No- 
vember. The king said of Pelham’s with- 
drawal that it was ‘tire greatest kss and 
greatest dk^^mntm^t he could have ex- 
perienced.’ Portland wrote, (M 23 Dec. 1796, 
that the kin^h<^ed B^haxa would be one of 
the commissions in whom it was am^emr 
plated to "mst the ^vemment, 

I Throu^^ut this period Pelimm had re- 
tmned ms seat fm Sussex at Westminster, 
ax^ he atten^d ^ Hones ef Oommons when 
in London. On 22 Jan. 1891 Belham moved, 
; in an. animated speech, the ^pointment oC 
Addioogton as^ieaW(iWl xxxv. 859 ; 
, C01CHB833SR, i 220). On 4 A|®R he 
was voted ^laxmren of the secret eommiftlee 
' on the fll^dreof 

' i. 2^). On iufitant he presented the 
report to the Honseof CoBmQiis,and on the 
next day moved ior leave to hi a bill to 
suspend the Habeas Corp^ Act hi Irelaaid. 

iLfter haviag dedfiired 1^ of Ihe 
gecr^arysh^ at war, ^re ^ Pet^^imig em- 
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“bassT, and the presidency of the boardof con- 
trol, Pelham joined the" Addington ministry 
as home secretary in 1801 . Bi J i2y of the same 
■vear, on Ms fatlier’s promotion to the earl- 
dom of Chichester, he took his seat in the 
House of Lords under his father’s former title 
of Baron Pelham of Stanmer. He told Lord 
Malmesbury he only joined the cabinet by 
the express wish of the king. His relations 
with Addington were never smooth. ^ He re- 
sented the withdrawal of colonial affairs from 
his department, and had differences with the ^ 
■>rime minister both on foreign policy and 
Irish affairs. As home secretary Pelham had 
the superintendence of Irish affairs, and 
made vain efforts to draw all the Irish patron- 
age into the hands of the home office (CoL- 
CHESTEB, Diary, i. 303 et seq.) In the House 
of Lords Pelham took the lead in defending 
the peace of Amiens ; but he made a protest 
iu the cabinet, in March 1802, against signing 
the definitive treaty in the same terms as the 
■preliminaries. He did not resign, because 
je agreed with his colleagues on all other 
points (Mi-LMiSBUEY, Diary, iy. 73, 74). 
MalmesDury records in his diaiy a little later : 

* Pelham seems to have little influence with 
his colleagues, or not to consult with them, 
or be consulted by them ’ (ifi. iv. 192) . When, 
in 1803, negotiations were opened by Adding- 
ton with Pitt, Pelham offered to give up his 
office in order to facilitate matters ; but as a 
recompense he expected the chancellorship of 
the duchy of Lancaster for life. The negotia- 
tions came to nothing; but Addington took 
advantage of Pelham’s offer to remove him in 
Jul" 18& from the home ofiice to the duchy, 
‘subject to the usual contingencies.’ On 
11 dept. 1803 Pelham wrote to the king, 
detailm ; his grievances against Addington. 
Malmes jury and Lord Minto (Elliot) both 
thought Pelham badly treated (cf. Pellew, 
ii. 220 n.) 

Pelham was deprived of the duchy of 
Ijaacaster on Pitta re-entry into office in 
May 1^14. When Pelham delivered up the 
seals, the Mag, without consulting Pitt, gave 
him Idle stick of the OLptain of the yeomen 
of the guard, adding, ‘ It will be less a sinecure 
than as _ intend living more with 

mj great oficers.’ Pelham soon resigned 
tw post, and affected to believe that Pitt 
had ^itepped him into it (Malkesbebt, 
Dimy, iv. 3®fl-7). In January 1805, on the 
deaj£ df his Pelham became second 

cff Obid^ater. In Mardi 1806 be de- 
4^nedWindham’s offer d the govemuKnt of 
^be Cbpe. PWm May 1807 till 1^3 he was 
pei^maGte-^neral, mid from 1823 till 
^ wm hE^obr of ^ office. In 
lSIS-i7 he was pfeddenl ^si Bojal In- 


stitution. At the coronation of George IV 
in July 1821 he was ^assistant carver/ He 
died on 4 July 1826. 

Pelham was popular among his fiiends. 
Minto, in speaking of Pelhame satisfaction 
at the provision made for Burke in 1789, 
says : ‘ He felt on .the subject as if it con- 
cerned himself, or rather his o-wn father or 
brother ; for I never saw anybody less thought- 
ful of himself than Pelham, or more anxious 
for his firiends.’ Lord Holland (to some 
extent a hostile -witness) sums him up as, 
‘though somewhat time-serving, a good- 
natured .and prudent man’ {Memoirs of the 
Whig Party, i. 112) ; and Sir Jonah Bar- 
rington, who saw much of him during his 
second term of office in Ireland, calls bi-m 
‘ moderate, honourable, sufficiently firm and 
sufficiently spirited.’ G-eorge III admired in 
him ‘a pecmiar right-headedness/ Queen 
Charlotte, writing to Pelham on lo Aug. 
1803, said that the friendship she bore to his 
wife was ‘almost that of a parent’ {Addit, 
MS, 33131, f. 85), Pelham was a good land- 
lord, and improved agriculture in Sussex. A 
portrait of him as Irish secretary was painted 
sy Hoppner and engraved by Reynolds. In 
1802 another was executed by the same artist, 
and a later portrait by Dance was engraved by 
Daniel. 

Pelham married, on 16 July 1801, Mary 
Henrietta Juliana Osborne, daughter of the 
fifth Duke of Leeds hy his first wife. She 
died in Grosvenor Place on 21 Oct. 1862, 
having had four sons and four daughters. 
Of the latter, one died unmarried. The eldest 
son died in childhood; the second, Henry 
Thomas, who succeeded to the earldom of Chi- 
chester, is, like the fourth son, John Thomas 
(1811-1894), bishop of Norwich, separately 
noticed. 

The third son, Febdeeick Thomas Pel- 
ham (1808-1861), entered the navy in June 
1823, was appointed lieutenant in 1830, and 
commander in 1835. During 1837-8 he com- 
manded the Tweed onfthe Lisbon station, 
and for his services received the cross of San 
Fernando of Spain. On 3 July 1 840 he was 
advanced to post rank ; in 1^5 was again 
in the Baltic as captain of the fleet to Sir 
Richard Saunders Dundas [q. vj on hoard the 
Duke of "Wellington. On 6 March 1858 he 
was promoted to be rear-admiral, and -was 
shortly afterwards appointed a lord commis- 
sioner of the admiralty under Dundas. He 
died on 21 Jime 1861, He married in 1841 
Mien Kate, daughter of Rowland Mitchell of 
Upper Harley Street, and left issue (O’BrRK:^ 
Nap. Bi&gr. Dkt.; Navy List^. 

phe Pelham or Newcastle MSS. in the British 
Museum affprd faU material, up to 1804, after 
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which date they contain little that is of value, j 
except some letters from W. Coxe, to whom 
Chichester afforded much assistance in getting 
together materia! for his lives of Sir B. Walpole 
and H. Pelham. Other authorities besides those 
cited are. Lodges Genealogy of the Peerage; 
G. E. C.'s Peerage; Doyle’s Baronage; Luard% 
Grad. Cant. ; Bet. Memb. Pari. ; Ann. Beg. 
3826; Append. Chron. p- 265 ; Pari, Hist, xxv.- 
xxxvi, passim; Irish Pari. Debates; Lech/s 
Hist- of Engiand, vols. vii. viii. passim ; Auckland ^ 
Corresp- iv. 198» 234, 342 ; Windham’s Diary, 
pp, 302, 341, 390 ; Life and Letters of first Lord 
Hinto,i. 132, 335, 146, 262-3, ii. 56, 389, iii, 
205, 217, 337 : Lord Colchester’s Diary, L 220, 
224, 233, 263, 277-8, 303-6, 420 ; Barrington’s 
Personal Sketches, i. 180; Public Characters, 
1800; Jesse’s Memoirs of George lU, iii- 269, 
303, 318, 376, 379; Evans’s Cat, of Engraved 
Portraits, Nos. 8171-2, 14204-5.] 

G. JjE G. N, 

PELBLAM, Sib WILLIAM (d, 1687), 
lord justice of Ireland, was third son of Sir 
Wdfiam Pelham of I^ughton, Sussex, by 
his second wife, Mary, daughter of William, 
lord Sandys of the Vine, near Basingstoke 
in Hampslnre. His father died in 15^, and 
Pelham was probably thirty when he was 
appointed captain of the pioneers at the 
siege of Leith in 1560. He was specially 
commended for his ‘ stout and yaliant en- 
deavour’ on that occasion; but, according 
to Humfrey Barwick {Brief Discourse)^ hS 
bad engineering was responsible for the 
wound inflicted during the assault on Arthur 
Grey, fourteenth lord Grey de Wilton [q. v.] 
He commanded the pioneers at Havre in No- 
Temberl562 under the Earl of Warwick; and, 
being despatched to the assistance of Admi- 
ral Oaligny in February 1563, was present at 
the capture of Caen- Returning to Havre 
in March, he was wounded durii^ a skbmish 
with the forces of the Rhinegrave in June. 
He assisted at the n^tiatlons for the sur- 
render of Havre, and was a hostage for the 
fulfilment of the conditions of surrender. 
Subsequently, on Ms return to England, he 
was employed with Portinari and fi>ncio in 
inspecting and improving the fortifications 
of Berwick. MncS confidence was reposed 
in his judgment, and, being ^pointed lieu- 
teaant%en@ral of the ordnance, he was 
chieSy occupied for several years in strength- 
ening the defences of the mngdom. He ac- 
companied Henry, lord Oohh^, and Secre- 
tary Walsingham on a diplomatic misrion to 
the Ketherl^ds in the summer of 1578, and 
in the following summ^ he was smit to Ire- 
land to organise the defence of the il^aie 
against possible inroads by O’Ndlla He 
was knighted by Sir William Bnny [q. v.], 
and, m the Mte’sd^bthi^K^y 


was chosen by the council lord justice ad 
interim. 

The rituation of affairs in Munster, recently 
convulsed by the rebellion of James Kitz- 
maurice Fitzgerald (d, 1579) [q. v.], and the 
menacing attitude of the Earl of Desmond 
Fitzgeeald, Geeald, fifteenth Eakl of 
DESMoyn] and his brother Sir John of Des- 
mond, obliged him instantly torej^ur thither. 
His efforts at conciliation proving ineffectual, 
he caused the earl to be proclaimed a traitor ; 
but, finding himself not sufficiently strong 
to attack Askeaton, he ret umed to Dublin by 
way of Galway, leaving the management of 
the war in Munster to the Earl of Ormonde 
[see Btttlee, Thomas, tenth Eabl]. Hia pro- 
ceeding gave considerable offence to Ejza- 
l^th, who vras loth to involve herself in a new 
and <»stly campaign ; and Pelham, though 
pleading in justification Drury’s intentions 
and the absolute necessity of the proclama- 
tion, found no little difficulty in mitigating 
her displeasure, and earnestly begged to be 
relieved of his thankless office. It was soon 
apparent that Ormonde’s individual resources 
were unequal to the task of reducing Des- 
mond, and, yielding to pressure teom Eng- 
land, Pelham in January 1580 prepared to 
go to Munster himself. At Waterford, wMre 
he was detained till about the middle of 
February for want of victuals, he determined, 
in consequence of rumours of a Spanish in- 
vasion, to entrust the government m the coun- 
ties of Ccfrk and Waterford to Sir William 
Morgan (d. 1584) [q. v.], and in conjunction 
with the Earl of Ormonde to direct- ius march 
through Connello and Ferry to Dingle, and 
^ to m^e as bare a country as ever Spa^rd 
put his foot in, if he intend to make that Ms 
landing place.’ He carried out Ms intentioii 
ruthl^l j to tlie ktt^, kOlii^, aeccnding to 
the ‘ Fmir Masters,’ ^ Mind imd feeble men, 
women, boys and gmis, sick peisoi^ Mints 
and old people.’ Eetmming alo^ the sea- 
(mst, he sat down before Chirrkafoyk Chstle 
on 25 Msreh. Two days later he carried the 
place by assault, and put the gamstm to the 
sword^ sparing nmtii^ man, wuuimzi,^ nor 
child. iWrified by the fate ei Garr^tfiiyle, 
the garrison at A^Deatoe suir^iderS Wi^ 
out a Mow, and IhemmS^s la^ 
of Ballyloi^hm Ml at the same Ine into 
PMham’sham^ 

Fixing his hMidqnartos at Lisi^rsMc, 

Mrd jnsiuce proeee^d to cany cmt his sdbenie 
of bridling qhe Begmoed dmrict wilh gam- 
sons, his <^ject beiz^ to confix stoggle 
to Ferry , and, with w aasii^anee of the 
under Admiral Winter, to starve the teheh 
into snbiuisEaoai. Th, inking hsm, as Im saM, 
. to strike whik the lice hot} he 
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XDonc^ A of tli6 iioT}l6n26n sud cliisf 

gentry of the province ' to see what they may 
^ drawn to do against the rebels . . . and 
what relief of victuals we may have of them, 
and what contributions they will yield to ease 
some pari of her majesty’s charge hereafter.’ 
But tne attendance at the meeting was 
meagre in the extreme, and even among the 
best dispc^d Pelham found * such a i^ttled 
hat^ of English government ’ that it was 
clearly useless to expect any general submis- 
sion so long as Desmond was at liberty. 
Accordingly, after many delays, he and Or- 
m nnde entered Kerry together. From Castle 
Hand, where they narrowly missed captur- 
ing the Earl of Desmond and Dr. Nicholas 
Sanders [(j- vA they advanced along the 
valley of toe Maine, scouring the country as 
they went, to Dingle, At Din^-le they found 
Admiral Winter, and, with his assistance, 
Palhani ransacked every cove and creek be- 
tween Dingle and Cork, while Ormonde har- 
ried the interior of the country. The devo- 
tion of the western chiefs to the house of 
Desmond was unahle to hear the strain 
placed upon it, and one by one they sub- 
mitted to Ormonde. At Cork there was a 
great meeting of all the lords and chiefs, 

‘ cisaij^ne and transalpine the mountains of 
Slieve Lt^her.’ All were received to mercy 
except LordBanymore; but Pelham, acting 
on the advice of Sir Warham St. Le^r [q. v. j, 
tnok them along with him to Limerick. 
D^nond was stiH at large, hut his power 
had been greatly crin-j-ed, and Pelham, 
tho^:^h by no means h-ind to the serious 
consequences of a Spanish invasion, was 
fairly satisfied with the results of his ex- 
pedition. 

Pelham, who insisted on an unconditional 
snrrmsder, was preparing for a fresh inroad 
into Kerry, when he recmved information 
that the new viceroy, Arthur, lord Grey de 
Wilton, had arrived at Dublin. He had 
more than once express his willingness to 
serve in a subordinate capacity under Grey, 
and it was originally intended to send Wal- 
lop with the sword of state to Dublin. But 
Pblham was ofiended at the lack of courtesy 
shown to him by the deputy’s secretary, Ed- 
mund ^>enser, and determined to go himself 
to Dublin. He was detained for some time 
akml Athlcme by bad weather, and it was 
not till 7 Sept that he formally resigned the 
swcrd of state to the deputy in St. Patrick’s 
Cilhedral There was some talk making 
ym ^esideiit Munster, and he accom- 
wamed OfeytoDipgbedatom^>ect the fcnti- 
Seai^ms; 1M bang takm dar^^rousl j Dl, 
he wm c^l%ed to return to Dublin in a 
He dbtmned penms^em to return to 


England, and left Ireland early in October, 
On 16 Jan. 1581 he was joined in commi^oil 
with the Earl of Shrewsbury and Sir Henry 
NeviBe to convey the Queen of Scots from 
Sheffield to Ashby in Leicestershir& He 
still retained the office of lieutenant-general 
of the ordnance, but his disbursements so 
far exceeded the profits of his office that in 

1585 he found himself 8,000/. in arrears by 
virtue of his office alone, while his personal 
debts amounted to at least 5,000/. The 
cueen refused either to remit or stall hL?'* 
debts ; and, certain defalcations in connection 
with his office, for which he was held re- 
sponsible, coming to light about the same 
time, she made the payment of his arrears, 
much to Leicester’s annoyance and the detri- 
ment of the service, absolutely essential to 
permitting him to serve under the Earl of 
Leicester in the N etherlands. In vain Pelham 
implored her, ‘If you will not ease me of my 
debts, pray take my poor living into your 
possess_on, and give order for their payment, 
and imprest me some convenient sum to set 
me forward.’ Elizabeth was inexorable; hut 
the remonstrances of Leicester and Burghley 
induced her so far to relent as to acce:)t 
a mortgage on his property, and in July 

1586 he joined Leicester in the Nether- 
lands. 

Leicester, who thought highly of his mili- 
tary abilities, created him marshal of the 
army, though by doing so he gave great 
offence to Sir John Norris [q. v.] and his 
brother Sir Edward. As for Pelham, he 
shared Leicester’s prejudices against the 
Norrises, and at a drinmng bout on 6 Aug. 
at Count Hohenlohe’s quarters at Gfertruy- 
denberg, he was the cause of a fierce and 
brutal brawl which nearly cost Sir Edward 
Norris [q. v.] his life (cf. Motley, United 
Netherlands, ii. 92-9). Leicester laid the 
blame of the whole affair on Norris; but 
Pelham was naturally of an irascible dispo- 
sition. A few days later, while inspecting 
the trenches before Doesburg in company 
with Leicester, he was wounded by a shot in 
the stomach. Thinking the wound to be frtal, 
he expressedhissatisfactionat having warded 
offthe blow from thecommander-m-cnief,who 
was standing directly behind him, and made 
other ‘comfortable and resolute speeches’ 
But, thouf h fated ‘ to carry a bullet in Ms 
belly ’ as long as he lived, the wound did 
not prove immediately fatal He was able 
to t^e part in the fight at Zutphen, and, 
according to Fulke Greville, it was the 
desire to emulate him, and ‘to venture 
without any inequality,’ that made Sir Philip 
Sidn^ [q. v.] lay aside his cuis^ and so 
to receive the wound that caused his death. 
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In consequence of tbe recalcitrant behaviour ' 
of the citizens of Deventer, -he was entrusted 
with the task of bringing them to their 
senses* which he did m a resolute and sum™ 
marv fashion Corresp App. vi.) 

lie returned to England with the Earl of 
Leicester in April 1587, and is said to have 
derived much benefit from the waters of 
Hath. He was sent back with reinforce- . 
ments to Holland in the autumn, hut died 
shortlv after landing at Flushing, on Xov. 

1587. ' 

Pelham married, first, Eleanor (d. 1574), 
daughter of Henry Neville, fifth earl of W 
morland. By her he had one son, Sir \S il- 
liam Pelham, who succeeded him, and marrM 
Ann, eldest daughter of Charles, lord Wil- 
loughby of Parham. His second wife was 
Dorothy, ^ughter of Anthony Catesby of 
“Whiston, Northamptonshire, and widow of 
Sir 'William Dormer, by whom he had a son, 
Peregrine, and a daughter, Ann. 

Pelham’s ^Letter Book,’ comprising his 
diary and official correspondence when lord 
lustice of Ireland, is preserved among the 
Carew MSS. at Lamoeth (Bbeweb, GaL 
Oarew MSS. ii. 296). It was compiled by 
Morgan Colman, and consists of 4^ l^ves. 
The title-^oage is elaborately ornamented. 
Pelham also wrote commendatory verses 
prefixed to Sir George Peckham’s * A true 
Heporte of the late Discoveri^ ... of the 
Newfound Landes : By . • . Sir Humphrey 
Gilbert,^ London, 15^. And there is au 3 
interesting tract by him, with the title, ‘ A I 
form or maner howe to have the Exers^e 
of the Harquebuse thorowe England for the 
better Defence of the same, ’in * State Papers,’ 
Bom. Eliz. xliv. 60. 

A pOTtrait by Zucchero belmigs to the Earl 
of Yarborough. 

[Burke’s Peerage, ‘Yarborough;’ Bend’s' 
County Genealogies, ‘Sussex;’ Horafidld’s Hist, 
of Lewes, i. S40; Lower’s Historical and Genealo- 
gical Notices of the Pelham Family; Stow’a 
Anmls ; OdL State Papers, Forei^ ; Toosisaiint’s 
Piece® Historiques relatires an Siege du Havre ; 
Churchyard’s Chips ; Banwlc’s Briefe Dis- 
conrse coocereing . . . Manual Weapons of hire; 
Cat State Papers, Eliz. Domestic and Iretod ; 
Cal. Carew MSS.; Cal. Hatfield MSS,; Chi. 
Fianta, Elia, IrdL.; Bagw-Il s Ireland under the 
Tudors ; Sadlea^s State Papers ; Leyeest® Gof^ 
reap. {Cawleu Soc.l ; C^em^^ts Markham’s Fight- 
ing Irenes; Grimesfcone’s Historieof the N^hei^ 
lands ; Motif’s United Netheriands ; ^r John 
Smythe’s Ocrtaiu Discourse . . . cooeeraing . . » 
divers sorts of WeapcaiSjp. 36 ; Fulke Grevifie’s 
life of Sir I^iitp 8idB«y 1651), p. H3; 
Eitsou’a BiMk)gre|diia Foelica, p. MSS. 
Brit. Museum Hurl 285 f, 23S, t 129, 
6994 f. 88. Cottim, Galha, €, x, C 6®, 67 ; 


Titus, B. xiti. ff. 285. 291, Laualowne, 109, f. 
158. Addit- 6752 ff. 28. 33. 376. 6754 ff. 188. 
205. 5935 f. 5. 33594 fi. 5, 12-15.] B. D- 

PELHAM-HOLLES, THOMAS, DrKB 
OF NEwcASTLE-upoN-Xr^TE and of Nbw- 
CASTLE-rsTDEB-LiME (169S-176B), states- 
man, was son of Thomas Pelham, first lord 
Pelham [q.v.j, by his secfmd wife. Lady Grace, 
youngest daughter of Gilbert Holies, third 
Earl of Clare, and sister of John Holies, 
duke of Newcastle [q. v.j, and waa bom on 
21 July 1693. He was <^ucated at West- 
minster School (of which he was subse- 
quently, in 1733, elected a trustee), and at 
the university of Cambridge, where, on 9 May 
1709, he matriculated from Clare Hall, as the 
Hon. Thomas Pelham. He added the name 
and arms of HoUes to those of Pelham in 
July 1711, on succeeding (as adopted heir) 
totLehulk of the estates of his uncle, John 
Holies, duke of Newcastle. On 23 Feb. 17 1 1— 
1712 he succeeded his father as Baron Pel- 
ham of Laughton. Though he did n(^ gra- 
duate, he acquired a certain tincture of the 
classics at the university, which conferred 
on him the degree of LL.D, on 26 April 
1728, elected him its high steward in July 
1737, and its chancellor on 14 Dec. 1748. 
oil the death of Queen Anne he declared 
k for the house of Brunswick, and on the ac- 
. cession of George I was created Tiscount 
Haughton of Haughton in Nottinghamshire, 
and Earl of Clare in Suffolk (19 Oct; 1714). 
About the same time he was commissioned 
as lord-lieutenant of Middl^x, W'estmin- 
ster, and Nottinghamshire, steward of 
wood For^ and Folewood P^k, ami, a little 
later (6 Jan. 1716), vice-admiral of the coast 
ofSoi^x. With his brother Henry, raised 
a troc^ for service agamst the Pretender, 
and was rewarded with the title of Marquis 
of Clare and Duke of Newcastle-upon-Tyi^ 
(11 A^. 1716). tte seccmd marrmge 
(1713) of his brothearinriaw diaries, second 
viscount Towndbeud [<p[. v.^ with Dorothy 
Walpole, the great abto, New- 

castle was brought into intiusate relaticffls 
with & Bohert Wadp«de« Hb own mar- 
i riage, tm 2 April 1717, with £«3y He®- 
’ rietta, e l dest oBtugliteir of Franck second 
; eari of Godolphia [ 0 . v.J and gr^ddai^hr 
of John C^rrinii, dufee of Marihowo^ 

; [q. v.laonnecled him whh C^mries %eneeu', 

' third eari oi SundepiaBd |[q* v*] remtrroH 

of 25,0001. gave him ewOTious imfi®- 

' ence. As a ^pealmr, he was ineaut, if dmcatr- 
l sive, said was occasMially ^fective in repty. 
^ He adhered at iml to Towii^ie®d,hut on the 
l party SEjhism 1717 wewfc over to Smde®^ 

' mndjWiS madeloid dbamherlainof thehowfiffi- 

; hoHaad simmaf (I4and 
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16 April). Forced “hj George I upon the 
Prince of Wales as godfather to his fiist-tem 
son, Newcastle was insulted bv the prince 
after the christening, on 28 Not. 1717 [see 
Gsoege III. On 30 April 1718 he was in- 
stalled K.G. at W"indsor. Throughout the 
reign of George I and his successor he was , 
one of the lords justices who composed^ the 
council of regency during the sovere^’s 
periodical visits to Hanover. On 21 jJec. 
1721 he was appointed a governor of the 
Charterhouse. Newcastle resigned the lord- 
chamberlaincy on succe^ing Lord Carteret 
as secretary of state for the southeirn depart- 
ment in Walpole’s coalition administration 
on 2 April 1724 He held, jointly with 

Townshend,secretaryof state forthe northern 
department, the seals of secretary of state 
for Scotland, from the dismissal of John 
Ker, duie of Roxburghe, on 25 Au •. 1725, 
until Townshend’s resignation on -5 May 
17^, 'William Stanhope, baron Harring- 
ton (afrerwards Earl of Harrington) [q. vj, 
then ref^ived the seals of the northern^ de- 
partment, while the Scottish seals were given 
to Charles Douglas, earl of Selkirk. In 
April 1726 Newcastle was chosen recorder 
of Nottin^bam, and on 6 June 1729 was ap- 
pointed steward, feodary, and bailiff of the 
duchy of Lancaster in the county of Sussex. 

George II, on his accession, pronounced 
Newcastle unfit to be chamberlain to a petty 
German pdbee, hut continued him in office. 
At court he was nicknamed *Permis^ in 
mockery of his sheepish way of prefacing 
what he had to say to the tueen and prin- 
cesses with ‘Est-il pennis?’ and became 
the butt of Lord Hervey’s caustic wit. At 
the council-board and in parliament he was, 
perforce, during the period of Walpole’s un- 
disputed ascendency, little more than his 
instrument and ecjo. He had, however, 
provided himself with an excellent mentor 
in Philip Yorke (afterwards Lord Hardwieke) 
[q. V.], who never forgot, even on the wool- 
sack, that he owed his start in public life to 
the Pelham interest. 

As Walpole’s power b^^an to decline, New- 
castle began to coquet with the opposition. 
In 1737 he followec Cart^t’alead by intro- 
dncii^, on ocearionof the murder of Captain 
Bortams [q. v.l, a hill of pains and penalties 
agidisfffeihe city of Edinburgh. The bill embar- 
« weed Walpoie ; and ms of Quern Caroline’s 
l^eat acts was to e^iid inr Newcartle and 
censure his eondiict. Healsoa^ra- 
with Spain by high 
lanewliidi he tec^ in his memorial 

MaMd on occasioned the zn^dmnts’ 
and In other wa; b contributed to 
fsamaeWali^a difficult^ On the death 


of the queen he aspired to establish a se|n- 
rate interest at court by flattering the Prin- 
cess Amelia. WTien "Walpole offered the 
privy seal to Lord Hervey, Newcastle talkefl 
of resigning, but allowed himself to be over- 
ruled by Lord Hardwieke. He was mainly 
responsible for the desultory, ineffectual 
ch^cter of the naval operations, which led 
to perpetual wrangles with W'alpole, whom 
he nevertheless loyally defended on Car- 
teret’s motion for his removal on 13 Feb. 
1740-1. Horace W alpole’s imputation to him 
of deliberate treachery to his chief cannot 
now he substantiated. 

On the outbreak of the war of the Austrian 
succession, Newcastle espoused the cause of 
3Iaria Theresa, and denounced the treaty of 
Hanover (providing for the neutrality of the 
electorate) as unconstitutional and perfidious 
[see Geoeqe II]. On Walpole’s resigna- 
tion, and under his guidance, he managed 
the negotiations which resulted in the :br- 
mation of Lord Wilmington’s administration. 
Retaining the seals of the southern demrt- 
ment himself, he transferred those of the 
northern department from Harrington to 
Carteret, and the privy seal from LordHervey 
to Earl Gower. Harrington became presi- 
dent of the council, and Hardwieke retained 
the great seal. The virtual prime minister 
was Carteret, notwithstanding the fact that 
on Wilmington’s death, on 2 July 1743, 
Henry Pelh^ succeeded to the fii^ lord- 
ship of the treasury. The Hanoverian colour 
of Carteret’s policy was a favourite theme 
with the opposition, and Newcastle discerned 
in the resulting unpopularity the means of 
ousting Carteret and succeeding to his posi- 
tion o: predominance. When, therefore, tlie 
treaty of Hanau was transmitted for rati- 
fication, he, as virt.ual head of the regency, 
secured its summary rejection in July 1743, 
notwithstanding that thereby the fruits of 
the victory of Dettingen were entirely thrown 
away. OnCarteret’s return to England, New- 
castle united against him a powerful junto 
within the cabinet, which was supported in 
parliament hy the opposition. He thus forced 
the Idng to abandon the idea of takin • com- 
mand of the troops in Flanders. The ill- 
success of the subsequent operations imder 
Marshal Wade [see Wade, Geqege, 1673- 
1748] strengthened the hands of the coalition, 
and on 1 Nov. 1744 Newcastle laid before 
the king a memorial (drafted by Hardwieke) 
. which extorted from him the dismissal of 
Carteret [see Geoese II]. Carteret disposed 
of, Newcastle adopted his policy without im- 
proving on his expedients. The fortune of 
war continued adverse to the alli^. The king 
lost histemp^, and abused Newcastle in the 
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closet. Newcastle accepted the abuse tamely 
euough, but vowed vengeance. Pitt wa** 
pacu-iarly obnoxious to the king, 5*0 Pitt 
should be forced upon him as secretary at 
war. When the matter was broached, the 
-king positively refused to entertain the idea. 
The refusal was met by the concerted resig- 
nation of the majority of the ministers in the : 
crisis of the Jacobite rebellion. Granville and 1 
l*ath, whom the king sent lor, failed to form 
an administration, and the Pelhams returned 
to power, with Pitt as joint vice-treasurer of 
Ireland (23 Feb. 174o-6). 

In the course of the year theuninterrupted 
successes of the French in Flanders, and the 
evident inclination of the Dutch for peace, 
produced a schism in the cabinet. Pelham 
and Harrington, who had resumed the seals 
of secretary of state for the northern depart- . 
ment, were for peace; Newcastle stood out 
stron ;ly for war ; and, by maintaining a 
clandestine correspondence with Lord Sand- 
wich, ambassador-extraordinary at the Hague, 
occasioned Harrington’s resignation (28 Oct.) 
Similar treatment, combined with di^ust at 
the rejection of the overtures for peace made 
by France through Sir John Ligonier [q. v.], , 
led to the resignation of Harrington’s sue- | 
cessor, L#ord Chesterfield, on 6 Feb. 1747-8, 
upon which Newcastle transferred the seals 
of the southern department to the Duke ci 
Bedford, and took the seals of the northern 
department himself (Add. MSS. 2S823 f, 361, 
28827 ff. 136, 142). This arrangement in- 
volved his attendance on the king at Hanover 
durin ; the congress of Aix-la-Chapelle and 
the suhsefjuent n^otiations. At the congress 
the principal dijHiculty arose from the cMm 
of the empress-c ueen to restitution of the 
Netherlands in tamr entirety. To induce her 
to waive this exorbitant pretension, New- 
castle at first empowered Lord ^indwich to 
conclude a separate treaty with France, but 
afterwards revoked his instructioiis, and bade 
him conciliate the court of Vienna, This 
undignified change of front caused the wi^- 
drawal of the Dutch plenipotentiary, CoubI 
Bent i nek, and, had not Lord Sandwich ad- 
hered to his original mandate, must have 
niptured the negotiations altogether. Moa^ 
tally offended by this display of independence, 
Kewwtstle aveng^ himself by driving Sand- 
wich, and with him Ms friend the Duke of 
Bedford, from oUc^ 0 ® 1^14 June 1751. 
Bobert D’Arej, fourth earl of Heddemess 
[q. T ], who succeeded Bandwkdi, ©smsented 
to act as Newca^le’s cimk, the 
of ^le Felhimas was estaMi^ed. 

At perod the ^dncipal olgect of New- 
e^le’s diploimficy was to petpc^iale the dtvi- 
aioiis hetwam At^tiia am iWima ' 'Wkk 


this aim he supported the election of Arch- 
duke Joseph as king of the Homans, but that 
project was frustrated by the lukewarmness 
of the court of \ ienna. On Pelham’s death, 
6 March 1754, Newcastle succeeded him 
first lord of the treasury, with Henry Fox 
v-l as secretary at war, and the incapable 
Sir Thomas Robinson secretarv' of state for 
the southern depart ment and nominal leader 
of the House 0 - Commons. The real leader 
of the House of Oommons was the attomev- 
general, William Murray (afterwards I^ord 
Mansfield) [q. v.] Fox, who declined the 
leadership bf^ause Newcastle had insisted 
on dissociating it from all partieijmtion in 
the disposal of the secret-service money, 
united with Pitt in making Robinson’s posi- 
tion intolerable. Afraid to dismiss Fox, 
Newcastle eirentually dismi^^ed Eobinson, 
and put Fox in his place, conceding the 
point in dispute (November 1755). "Vhen 
Lord Chesterfield heard of this he observml: 
‘The Duke of Newcastle has turned out 
everybody else, and now he has tamed out 
himself.’^ The augury was speedily verifie#!. 
The ministry was burdened with the defence 
of the Hanoverian snbsidiary treaties, hastily 
negotiated by the king on the renewal of 
hostilities on the continent. Thou h not as 
yet declared, war with France had already 
begun in America. A fieet, under Sir Ed- 
ward Hawke, ky idle at Spithead fur 
mouths, while ministers debated what to do 
with it. Misled by the feints of prepa- 
rations at Brest and Dunkirk for the in- 
vasion <xfEngland,th^ humiliated thenation 
by hurryin;, over Hessian and Hwiverian 
troops, while they ovmiookied the real object 
of the French, via. the ocmquest of Mtnofca. 
Their discredit was cmnpktisd by the simoess 
eff the French expeditkm; and Newiawtle^ 
deserted almost simultanaoi^j by Fox ami 
Murray, tendm^d his re^natitm W M 0©t. 
1756. He gave up tine seals on the lormi^km 
ci Pittk admintstratitmem 11 Nov., wascoti- 
soled (IS Nov.) with the title of" of 
Newcastle-nnd^Lyme, with reminder to 
his favourite O^qd,. 

ninth emi « 3 f m tail, and iietifol to 


on the oed^km ^ the ddiate on the hill 
f<x clearing memhms of aourt^- 

of seesfocy, m which* 
however, he tookno|ecmrinefit pti^. Horace 
Walpole as from first to last 

bent upon seenri^ the adnurafs execu^on, 

» . _ » a » _ . . w . . " . 



dfssE'issal, on 5 Afstl 1757, le was spi^' ler, 
but to wflhout the $up- 

p^ of Leioeslef Iiitle Pin 
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renamed the lead of the House of Commons j Hb remains were interred in the chancel of 
as secretarr of state for the northern de- ' the parish chiprch at Laujhton, Sussex. His 
nartmeut, while Newcastle returned to the duchess survived until ..7 July 1776, aud 
treasurv bringing his brute votes with him was also buried at Laughton. Newcastle left 
(June ifoT). Pitfs ascendency established, ; no issue ; and, except the dukedom of New- 
Neweastle found himself reduced to the same ' castle-under-Lyne and the barony of Pelham 
positionofimpotenee which he had occupied of Stanmer, which devolved according to 
^der Wal“K)le. On the accession of George III, their limitations, his honours became extinct 
he adopted the peace oolicy of Lord Bute [see [see Ci.ixtois’, Hexbt Piennes, ninth Eael 
Stuirt John, thiru of Bute], who of Lincoln and second Duke of NEWi 
succeeded Lord Holdemess as secretary of ci.sTLE-TJNDER-LTNE, and Pelham, Thomas, 
state for the northern department, and car- first Earl of Chichester]. 
ried the majority of the ministers with him. By the acknowledgment of his bitter foe, 
Pitt however, was no sooner out of office than Horace Walpole, Newcastle’s person was 
the new ministers blundered into the very not naturally despicable [Memoirs of the 
war with Spain which Pitt had sought to , of ed. Lord Holland, 1 162), 

precipitate [see Wtndham, Charles, Lord and probably he was_ less ridiculous in real 
Zgeemont]. Newcastle, who had hoped on life than he appears in Walpole's pages. It 
Pitt’s resignation to re ain his old ascen- is evident, however, that he was nervous and 
dency, found that he had only played jackal pompous, always in a hurry, and always 
toBute'8lion,and veered round to the policy behindhand*, ignorant of common thin^ 
of continuing the war in Germany. Le was and not learned in any sense. He is said to 
accordingly driven out of office by an accu- have earnestly besought Lord Chesterfield 
mulation of studied slights, or positive indig- to let the calendar alone; to have discovered 
niti^. When at length he tendered his resig- with surprise, after its conquest, that Cape 
nation the kingexpressed neither surprise nor Breton was an island; and to have been 
r^^ret, but only spoke of filling up his place, convinced of the strategic^ importance of 
Clinging to office with ignominious tenacity, Annapolis before he knew its latitude and 
he a>nd^cended to procure Lord Mansfield’s longitude. His name is associated with no 
M'ntercession’ with the favourite. Bute, how- great le^slative measure; and, though in 
ever, was inexorable, and on 26 May 1762 abandoning W^alpole s bolicy of non-inter- 
Newcastle parted with the seals. He refused vention he was indubitably right, he evinced 
apension,hatwas created (4May) Baron Pel- none of the qualities essential to a great 
ham of Stanmer, with zemainderto his cousin, minister of foreign affairs. The Spanish war 
Thomas Pelham (afterwards first Earl of he neglected, and the continental war he 
Chich^er>[q,v-] Bute’s ironical congratula- mismanaged. Had C^eret’s counsels pre- 
tions on his attainment of the peace befitting vailed in 1743, peace might have been secJured, 
his advanced years elicited from him a flash of at least for a time. Had N ewcastle’ s counsels 
spirit worthy of a competent minister, ^Car- prevailed in 1748, the war must have been 
dinal Fleury,’ he replied, * began to be prime protracted to no puroose. His change of 
minister of Prance just at my age.’ Bute’s :^ont in 1762 was probably due to mere per- 
hostiiity pursued him in his retirement ; he sonal pique ; and, indeed, throughout his 
was dismissed from his lord-lieutenancies career a morbid vanity and immoderate love 
and the stewardship of Sherwood Forest and of place and power made him jealous, suspi- 
FoIewocMl Park. All who had received offic^ clous of his colleagues, fretful, and faithl^ 
from him were cashiered. In face of this On the other hand, he undoubtedly was, 
■iroscriptioa his adherents melted away. The according to the standard of his age, an honest 
bishops, most of whom had received prefer- politician ; and, while profuse in secret-ser- 
fiom him, and had been conspicuous vice expenditure, kept his own hands clean, 
their obsequiousnese at his levees, fell and dim 300,000/. the poorer for nearly half 
from him almost to a mm. ^Even fathers a century of official life. Newcastle was a 
in Gbd,’ he wittily observed, ‘ sometimes devoul churchman, a patron of men of let- 
^eir maker,’ Newcastle closed his ters (cf. Garth, Claremont ^ and Congreve’s 
pcixtieal career as lord pivy seal in Lord ‘Dedication ’prefixed to Tousoii’sl 2th ^ition 
^ockmgham’s administration, July 1765- of J^ryderis TktySf 17 17), a placable foe, an 
A^nsl 1766. During this period he was ^sy landlord, a kind master, and a genial host. 
mm oi the earnest advocates of the re- The fame of the Homeric banquets with which 
paid of the Stamp Act. Earij in 1768 New- he used to regale his tenantjy and dependents 
caalle had a faralytle atrdbe, after which he survived in Sussex until the present centuzj, 
mi# gxadmil^, mad 6ied the same year His portrait, byWOliamHoare, belongs to the 
pt Nw.) his Lincoln’s Inn Fields. Duke of Newcastle ; another, by Sir Godfrey * 
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Kneller, is amon ; the Kit-Cat Club portraits 
at Bayfordbury, riertfordshire.' 

Collins’s Peemge (Brydges), v. 521 ; Doyle’s 
Oi^cial Baronage ; Lower’s Pelham Family and > 
Gdmpses of our Sussex ilncestors ; Cose’s 
Pt-lham Administration; Hist. Eeg. 1714-38; 
Ann. Beg. 1738-68; Boyer’s Political State 
of Or®a;t Britain. 1714-40; Granger’s Bi<^. 
Hist- of Engl, continued by Noble, iii. 19; 
Memoirs of the Kit-Cat Club (1821); Lords’ 
Journals, xx. 27. 166, xxxii. 203 ; London 
Gazette, 13 Nov. 1756; Coxe’s Memoirs of Sir 
R, Walpole and Horatio, Lord Walpole ; Lady 
Cowper’s Diaiy; Lord Hervey’s Memoirs; 
Correspondence of John Russell, fourth Duke of 
Bedford ; Marchmont Papers; Glover’s Memoirs; 
Lord Chesterfield’s letters, ed. Mahon ; Ernst’s 
Life of Lord Chesterfield ; Ballantyne’s Life of 
Lord Carteret ; 'Walpole’s Memoirs of the Reign 
of George II, ed. Lord Holland; Walpole’s 
Memoirs of the Reign of George III, ed. Sir D. 
Le Marchant; Walpole’s Letters, ed. Cunning- 
ham; Waldegrave’s Memoirs ; Harris’s Life of 
Lord Chancellor Ha dwieke ; Chatham Corre- 
spondence; Bubb Dodington’s Diary; Fitz- 
maurice’s Life of Lord Shelburne; Albemarle’s 
Memoirs of the Marquis of Rockingham ; Gren- 
ville Papers; Phillimore’s Memoirs of George, 
lord Lyttelton ; Holliday’s life of Lord Mans- 
field, p. 425 ; Life of Bishop Newton, prefixed 
to his Works ; Cooke’s Histoiy of Party; 
Nichols’s Lit. Anecd. and IHustr. of ILdt. ; Hist. 
MBS. Comm. Rep. passim ; Sussex Archaeol, 
Collect, iii. 228, vii, 109. 232, ix. 33, x. 49, xi. 
188, 191-203, xiii. 24, xiv. 188, 210, xix. 217, 
xiiii. 74, SO ; Addit. MSS. 23627 23630, 


with recreations, ‘ he plied his studies while 
others played.’ Yet he never became a can- 
didate for college honours. He graduated 
B.A. in 1628, proceeded M.A. in I63G, and 
in 1631 was incorporated of the university of 
Oxford. By this time, at the age of twenty, 
he was already ‘ in great reputation and 
esteem for his literary accomplishinents,’ 
which included the mastery, not only of 
Hebrew, Greek, and Latin, Wt of Arabic, 
Italian, French, Spanish, High and Low 
Hutch. He was * also much talked of for 
his skill in the mathematics,’ the taste for 
which continually mw upon him. He was, 
moreover, remarkably handsome, with dark 
hah and eyes, and a good voice. In 1628 he 
corresponded with Henry Briggs [q. v.] about 
logarithms, and drew up papers on the use of 
the quadrant and on sundials,which, however, 
remained unpublished. Lansberg’s * Ever- 
lasting Tables* were translated by him from 
the Latin in 1634. His ^ Eclipse Prcgnosti- 
cator ’ was written about the same time. On 
3 July 1632 he married Ithumaria, daughter 
of Henry R^inolles of London, by whom he 
had fouTSonsand four daughters ; and in 1643, 
throu ;h the interest of Sir William Boswell 
[q. V,’, he became the successor of Hortensius 
in the ehairof mathematicsat Amsterdam. A 
1 course of lectures onHiophantus, delivered by 
i him there, excited much applause, and his 
colleague, Gerard John V oesmsysty fed him ‘a 
person of various erudition and a most acute 
mathematician’ {De Scimtm AfafAeutaiaew, 


34523 et seq. ; Haydn’s Book of DignitifS, 
ed. Ockerby ; Lecky’s Hist, of Engl, in the 


of the Reign ofGeoige III; Jesse’s MemoirR of 
Geuage HI ; Torrezts’s Hist, of Gabinets ; Brit. 
Mus. C!at.3 J. M. R. 

PELL, JOHN (1611-1685), mathema- 
tician, was bom at Southwick in Sussex on 
1 March 1611. His father, John Pell, was 
incumbent of that place, whither his mnd- 
father, another John Pell, hadmlgrat^ from 
Lincolnshire. He came of a good old family, 
one of his ancestors having been lord a 
manor in Lincolnshire in 1368. He Euairied 


cap.. X.) In 1646 he was induced \if the 
Prince of Grange to remove to the new collie 
of Breda* where he enjoyed a salary of one 
thousand guilders ; and,Tetuming to England 
in 1652,wasmp<^fced by Cromwell to lecture 
on mathemat cs at 2001. a year. Two j^srs 
later he was despatched as Crmnweirs poli- 
tical agent to the protestant cantoiis of Swit- 
zerland, in which e^mcity he aoputted him- 
sdf so well that he was ccmtinned as regadesit 
at Xiirich with a yearly sidtty of 6001, The 
real object ^ his was to deta^ the 

cantons ^om Franca, and to draw ^lesn into 
a ^tinental pmtestant headed by 

England. ’Inte^Mtnildenegclsatkn^^^^^Nd. 


Mary Holland of Haldeu, Kent, and died at 
Southwkk in 1616, one year before Ms wife. 
His daughter, Bat^ua jJakin, is separately 
noticed. 

Pell, the younger of his two sons, was edu- 
cated at the free school of Steyning in Sussex, 
and progre^ed so ramdly that ^ was ad- 
mittm to Trhuty GoU^, Cambrid^ at the 
age of thirteen, beir^ thaa. Wood relates, 
* as good a 8c!n>lar as some master of. arts.’ 
He wtuiked mdeiitigaMy. A ^ ^rong a^ 


*Tfi^ move so slowly he®®,' P^il wrote to 
Thailoe firom tibe Swibs Bad® ia May 1656, 
*• thjti it is hard to discern whether t^y go 
linrward or feadkwaid’ (Tauohaii, jfViofeesf®- 

L ^6). BecalM in 1658, 
he reached London on IS Aug.,,1^iree wedcs 
b^ore Oromwell’s death. obscure s^ 

vices,however,re»d®edbyluni totherc^ali^ 
hearty and to dburdh of &glaiid secured 
uispoetllonattheRe^oraikm. Havii^lalm 
oideu5,h© waspreemsted byC^arlesH m 1661 


^ Ik y 
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]>r. »S!it;Idon, bishop of London, in 1663, to 
tilt? vicarage of Laindon with Basildon in the 
same coontj. Both preferments were held 
hj him till J-is death. Assisted by William 
Sancroft [q. v,],he introduced on 5 Dee. 1661 
a scheme" for a reform of the calendar into 
the upper house of convocation ; his name was 
included in the first list of fellows of the Royal 
S^iety chosen on 20 May 1663 ; and, having 
nominated domestic chaplain to Dr. ‘ 
S leldon on his elevation to the see of Canter- 
bun% he took the degree of D.D. at Lambeth ' 
on ? Oct* 1663 (‘ Graduati Lambethani ’ in 
Gent 1864, L 636). A. bishopric was 
expected for him,* but he drifted off the high- | 
rc^d to promotion into hopeless insolvency. 

‘ He was a shiftless man as to worldly affairs/ 
Wood test ifiea, * and his tenants and relatives : 
dealt so unkindly with him that they cozened : 
him out of the profits of his parsonages, and 
kept him so indigent that he wanted neces- 
saries, even oaper and ink, to his dying day.^ 
He resided ibr some years at Brereton Hall, 
Cheshire, as the guest of William, third lord 
Brereton, who had been his pupil at Breda ; 
and his children were in 1671 living in the 
same neighbourhood, as we leamfrom Thomas 
Brancker’s mention of an unpaid loan for 
their support (Rtgaud, Gurnspmdence of ^ 
Sdentifc Mm^ i. 166). Pell was also in debt 
to John Collins (1625-1683) ^c;. v.], having 
boarded long at his house. Co7l.ns neverthe- 
less mpect^ Mm as ‘ a very learned man, 
more knowing in algebra, in some respects, 
than any other/ ‘ But to incite him to publish 
anything/ he added, ‘seems to be as vain an 
endeavour as to think of gras^in^ the Italian 
Alps in order to their removal He hath been 
a man accounted incommunicable* (iS. pp. 
196-7). His hints of new methods led to 
mUhing. ‘ We have been fed with vain hopes 
Dr, Pell about twenty or thirty years/ 
Collins wrote to James Gregory in or near 
1674 {t5. ii. 195). But for this reticence he 
would, it was thought, have been recom- 
mended by the Royal Society to the king of 
France for a pension. His embarrassments 
meantime increasing, be was twice thrown 
into the Hng’sbmch; then, in March 1682, 
Dr. Daniel Whistler [q. v.] afforded him, 
wbent utterly destitute, an asylum in the 
Colh^ iff Phyricdau®. A failure of health, 
however, wcm. compelled bis remorval to the 
hemae in St. Margaret’s, Westminster, of one 
of kk whence be was trans- 

feied to lodgmg ia Djot Street of Mr. 
pothorae, reader in the church of Giles- 
Ther% IS Dec. 1^5, ho 
md was Imried i^ the lectoi^s vault. 
fblTa mlhew^lca.'i fM^rfbrmaiicp entirely 
'lo j^i% hb icfulali^ He is re* 


I 


membered- chiefly by his invention of the 
si^ for division, and of a mode of mar- 
ginally registering the successive steps in the 
reduction of eq uations. These novelties were 
contained in Brancker’s translation of Rho- 
nius’s ‘Algebra/ published, with additions 
and corrections by Pell, at London in 1668. 
Among his few and slight original printed 
works may be mentioned: 1. ‘A Refutation 
of Longomontanus’s pretended Quadrature 
of the Circle/ Amsterdam, 1646 ; in I^atin, 
1647. 2. ‘ Easter not mistimed/ a letter to 
Haak in favour of the new style, 1664. 

3. ‘ An Idea of Mathematics/ written about 
1639, and sent by Hartlib to Mersenne and 
Descartes, It was published as an appendix 
to Durie’s ‘ Reformed Library-keeper/ Lon- 
don, 1650, arid included by Hooke, with Mer- - 
senne’s and Descartes’s comments, in the 
‘ Philosophical Collections/ 1679, p. 127. It 
sketched the outline of a comprehensive but 
visionary plan for the promotion of mathe- 
matical studies. 4. ‘ On the Day Fatality of 
Rome/ printed in 1721 among Aubrey’s ‘ Mis- 
ceRanies.’ 5. ‘ A Table of Ten Thousand 
Square lumbers,’ London, 1672, An ‘ Anti- 
logarithmic Table,' the first of its kind, com- 
puted by Pell and Walter Warner "q. v.] be- 
tween 1630 and 1640, was soon a:^erwards 
lost or destroyed. Pell had an edition of Dio- 
phantus nearly ready for the press in 1647, 
out it never saw the light. He demonstrated 
theseeoiid and tenth books of Euclid, and only 
laid aside Apollonius at the request of Golius 
in 1645. lie left large deposits of manu- 
scripts wherever he lodged. ^lost of these 
are now in the British Museum, occupying 
nearly forty volumes of the Birch collection. 
Among them are tracts entitled: ‘Tabulse 
Directoriee ad Praxin Matliematicam con- 
ferentes/ 1628 ; ‘The Eclipse Prognosticator/ 
1634 ; ‘Apologia pro Francisco Vieta’t^Sloane 
MS. 4397 ). Pell’s loose mathematical papers 
occupy fourteen volumes of the sa|tte col- 
lection (Nos. 4418 31), while in three more 
'Nos. 4278-80) his correspond^ce with 
his scientific contemporaries is preserved. 
One of those with whom he was in frequent 
communication from 1641 to 1660 was Sir 
Charles Cavendish, brother of William, mar- 
quis of Newcastle. Cavendish iinremi tt ingly 
urged the publication of ‘ a large volume con- 
cerning Analyticks.’ Pell replied from Am- 
sterdam on 18 Feb. 1645 ; ‘ I fear it will he 
' long ere I find leisure to finish such a volume 
for the press, adding: ‘ You have here some 
of the heads of that multitude of thoughts 
that I would willingly be delivered of; , but 
it may be soiUebody else must bring them 
forth* {KarJeian MS, 6796, t 294). Eleven 
, Tolumas of the Lansdowne manuscripts 
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(^vos. 745-55) are composed of Pell’s further 
rem ains. Thence, as well as from one volume 
of the Sloane series (^ 0 . 4365), Dr. Robert 
Vaughan took the materials for ‘ The Pro- 
tectorate of Cromwell’ i[Londoti, 163S). The 
bulk of his two volumes consists of Pell’s 
official reports to Thurloe and Sir Samuel 
3tIorland mj. v.j on the progress of his Swiss 
mission (ib54r-S). They are of great historical 
importance. His philosophical correspondence 
during the same interval with Sir William 
Petty, HartHb, Brereton, Brancker, and 
others, is print^ in an appendix, together 
with his letters to his wife. These last are 
harsh and contemptuous in tone, and sug- 
g^t that Ithumaria was a foolish woman, 
though a devoted wife. She died on 1 1 Sept. 
1661, and Pell remarried before 1669. Eis 
eldest daughter was married to Captain Raven 
on 3 Feb. 1656. 

His only brother, Thomas Pell, a gentle- 
man of the bedchamber to Charles I, went 
to America about 1635, and acted as a surgeon 
in the Pequot war. He settled later at Fair- 
field, Connecticut, and secured firom the 
Indians in 1654 a large part of Westchester 
County, in the State of Sew York. A patent 
from the Duke of York converted this tract 
in 1666 into the lordshipandmanorofPelhain, 
and it passed by will in 1669, on the death 
without heirs of the first owner, to his nephew 
John (bom onSFeb. 1643), the only surviving 
son of the mathematician. He was drowned 
in a boatim* accident in 1702, and his sons, 
J<»hn and Thomas, became the ancestors of 
all the American branches of the family. 

[Wood's Fasti Oxon. i. 461 (Bliss) ; Biogr, Brit. 
1760 voL V.; Gen. Diet. 1739,vui. 250; Kreh’s 
HibU Bu]^l Soc. iv. 444 ; Phil. Trai^. Abridge, 
Hnttcm, ii. §27 ; Hutton’s Mathematical 
1815 ; Foster’s Alumni Oxon. ; Rigand’s Conre- 
spondenee of Sdentidc Hen, pasrim; Eotert 
Bojle’s Works, 1 7 44, i. 35 ; Martin’s KiiL 

p. 334 ; Aikin’s Gen. Bicgraphy, voh viii. ; Hevr- 
e»nrt’s Repertorium, ii 269; Haliiw^’s BrieC 
Aeeounfeof Sir Samnd Morland, p, 27 ; Shpri]®na’’s 
Sphere of Manilins, p. 102 ; Eennett*s Register, 

i. 574 ; Alfred in SyM’s Hist Zriisdirift, 

xi. 52 ; PoggendorfiTs Biogr. lit. Handwortei^- 
bneh ; Watt’s Bibi. Brit. ; Lansdowae MS, 987, 
f. 77 (nc^iee of P^l in Btsb^ Kminefe's <M- 
lecritms); Sloane MS. 42^, f. 12® ^ a 

biqgmlffiical aeeonnt of Pell bj Hoc^b, ileriv^ 
from Aabrey); information from Mr, W. O. 
DBA. ; Bolton's Hist of Wes^ebessfcer County, n. 
39, 44 ; O'CJalk^Mtn’s Hist, tui Few Feth^laad, 

ii. 283 ; Motes Qnaries, Sth ser. viii. 444.} 

. A M. d 

PMH% SiE WATKIM OWKM (17^ 

1869), admiral, mm of Samn^ Bell of Sywell 
Hail^M<nrflmmpi<mahire, and,.on the mother’s 
side, gzandiim ei Owm Owm of Uamilier, 


Denbighshire, entered the navy in April 

1799 on Iwrd the Loire, and on 6 leh, 

1800 lost his left leg in the capture of the 

French fingate Pallas, supported ay a battery 
on one of the Seven Islands (JaatES, iiL O], 
He_ was consequently discharged, and 
main^ on shore for the next two years, at 
the end of which time he rejoined the Loire. 
After ^rving in various ships on the home 
and est Indian stations, he was promoted 
on 11 Kov, 1806 to be lieutenant of the 
Mercury frigate, then on the Newfoundland 
station, and afterwards in the Mediterranean, 
where, as first lieutenant in command of the 
Mercury’s boats, he repeatedly distinguished 
hl m^ Lf in cutting out gunbcHats or small 
armed v^sels on the coast of Spain or Italy, 
and on one occasion, on 1 April 1809, was 
severely wounded in the right arm (i&. v. 37). 
In Ai^st 1809 he was printed by the 
Patriotic Society with 80/. the purchase of 

a sword, and on 29 March 181C was pro- 
moted to the rank of commander. In the 
following October he was appointed to the 
Thunder bomb, and was durin ’ the next two 
years mainly employed in tue defence of 
Cadhs. On 9 Oct- 1813, as he was returning 
to En 'land to be paid off, he fell in with 
and, alter a sharp engagement, captured the 
Neptune privateer, of much superior force, 
for which, and other good serviii, he was ad- 
vanced to post rank on 1 Nov. 1813. From 
1814 to 1817 he commanded the Menai 
frigate on the coast of Nortffi America. In 
May 1833 he commissioned the Forte, and 
in her acted as senior officer on the Jamaica 
station till March I8S7. On his return to 
England he was knighted by the quern, and, 
in accordance with the int^tion of Wil- 
liam IV, was nominated a K.C.H. by the 
king of Hanover. In 1840 he was appmntad 
to the Howe, and in August 1841 to he 
superintmnieit of B^tfmrd vktuallii^ yard, 
&um whhffi he was shoitlj a&er to 

be superintendent of dockyard, 

and in Bec^bmr to be aupeonlaidi^ ^ 
Pembroke whm m rewd^sd ^ 

Febmary 1845, wl^ lie wm a^cnated a 

^ Oreenwich Mo^i^al. Me 
became a rear-admiral oii 5 Bifi. iBIB, vice- 
admiral on M Dec. eai 11 FiA 

l^iy and &d on M Be^ 18^ 

plnr^^a Bayal vli faspiA 

pt. in.) p. 1^; 0’%nie*8 Naval BiogiL 
Jainas’s Naval ; TImeSf I Jan. IS79,} 

J. BL L. 

PMJi, YJHLLIAM (1634-1698), 
acmfom^ divi^ son of Willhmt 1^1, was 
bom at m I6S4. AHer pasrinc 

Utrougli tile gniaiB*r Mdiooi «t 
YoiksMrt,M^vas admitted m maar at lha 
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age of seventeen on 59 March ltv5l at Mag- 
dalene Colie^^e, Cambridge, where his tutor 
was Joseph Hill [q. t.~ He graduated M.A., 
was elected scholar 5 *^une 1654 and fellow 
3 Nov. 1656, and received orders from Balph 
Brownri^ [q. v.l, bishop of Exeter, probably 
at Sunning, Berkshire. He held the se- 
questered rectory of Easington, Durham, and 
atutorship in the college at Durham founded 
by Cromwell by patent dated 15 May 1657. 
At the Hestoration this college collapsed, and 
Clark, the sequestered rector of Easington, 
was restored. Pell was appointed to the 
rectory of Great Stainton, Durham, which 
he hefd until ejected in 1662. 

After ejection he preached in conventicles, 
and was imprisoned at Durham for noncon- 
formity. Hemoved to London by ‘habeas 
corpus,’ he was disHiaiged by Sir* Matthew 
Hax [c. V.] He then Setoolf himself to the 
North jtiding of Yorkshire, and ”)racti&ed 
medicine, tis friends, who valuec. him for 
his breadth of acquirement, and especially 
for his enainenceas an orientalist, repeatedly 
urgi^ him to resume the work of teaching 
‘ university learning.’ He considered him- 
self debariW from so doing by the terms of 
his graduation oath. The project of insti- 
tuting a ‘ northern academy ’ fell accordingly 
into the hands Kichard Frankland [q. v.*‘ 
After the indulgence of 1672 he ‘preach’d 
publickly ’ at Tattershall, Lincolnshire, and 
was protected by holding the office of do- 
mestic steward to Edward Clinton, fifth earl 
of Lincoln. A London merchant of the same 
surname, but no kinsman, became his bene- 
factor. On James’s declaration for liberty 
of conscience (1667), he became pastor to 
the nonconformists at Boston, Lincolnshire. 
Then® he removed in 1694 to become the 
a^istant of Kichard Gilpin, M.D. {jq^ v.j, at 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. Here he died on 
2 Dec, 16^, having entered his sixty-third 
year. He was buried on 6 Dec, at St, Ni- 
cholas’s Chunrii, Newcastle. He married 
Elizabeth (buried 30 Jan. 1708), daughter 
of George Liiburn of Sunderland. He pub- 
lisMimriiing. but left unfinished collections 
which showed the extent of his oriental and 
xabbiiik^ studies. 

{Cklamy’s Areonnt, 1713, pp. 2S8 sq.. Con- 
rinmtbn, 1727, i. 454; Memoirs of Ambrose 
(Smtees S».cl) I 141 ; Hiairs Congivga- 
tboalm in Yorkshire, p. 75; eitrarts from the 
reemds of Magdalene C^len^ Cambridge, per 
A. (t. ; ustiaets frcmi the burial 

of Sfc Nicholas, Newc&atle-OQ-Tyne, per 
B esq.] 

F^ULATO, AKLEY (mW863), yhs& 
n^ma^ftclUBBar, e^iisst so® of Apsl^ Pellatt, 
aniol toiy, dat^hler Stephen Maberiy 


of Reading, was born on 27 Nov. 1791, pro- 
bably at ^ High Holbom, London, where 
his father kept a glass warehouse. The elder 
Pellatt removed liis business subsec uently to 
St. Paul’s Churchyard, and then to t je Falccm 
Glass works, Holland Street, Southwark. 
He was the inventor of the glass lenses 
known as ‘ deck lights,’ used for giving light 
to the lower parts of ships, for which he ob- 
tained a patent in 1807 (No. 3058). He died 
on 21 Jan. 1826 {Gent. Mag. 1826 i. 187). 

The younger Pellatt was educated by I)t. 
Wanostrocht at Camberwell, and joined his 
father in business. In 1819 he took out a 
patent (No. 4424) for ‘ crystallo-ceramie or 
glass incrustation,’ which consisted in en- 
closing medallions or ornaments of pottery 
ware, metal, or refractory material in glass, 
by which very beautiful ornamental effects 
were produced. The new process was de- 
scribed by the mventor with illustrations in 
his ‘Memoir on the Origin, Progress, and 
Improvement of Glass Manufactures,’ Lon- 
don, 1821. It does not appear to have been 
hisoym invention, as it is stated in the patent 
thsU it wascommunicated to him by aforeigner 
residing abroad, whose name, however, is not 
given {tb. 1821, i. 70). He took out a patent 
in 1831 (No. 6091) for improvements in the 
manufacture of pressed glass articles, and 
another in 1845 (No. 10669), with his bro- 
ther Frederick, for improvements in the com- 
position of glass, and in the methods of 
3lowiug, pressing, and casting glass articles. 
Under his care the products of the Falcon 
glass w’orks attained a high reputation both 
for c uality and artistic design. He devoted 
muca time to the investigation of the prin- 
ciples of glass-making both in ancient and 
modem times, and he became a high authority 
upon^ the subject. He published in 1849 
‘ Curiosities of Glass Maxing,’ in which the 
results of his researches are embodied. He 
was assisted in this work by John Timhs 
[q. y.j He was one of the jurors at the 
e^ibition of 1862, and wrote the report on 
the glass manufactures shown on that occa- 


sion. 


Pellatt was elected an associate of the 
Institution of Civil Engineers in 1838, and 
in 1840 he became a member of the council 
He contributed in 1838 and 1840 papers on 
the manufacture of glass, which are printed 
in the ‘ Proceedings,’ and he was a frequent 
speaker at the meetings of the institution. 

Besides his work as a glass-maker, Pellatt 
took a considerable share m public affairs, 
and was for many years a member of the 
common coun^l of the city of London. He 
. was largely instrumental in securing the ad- 
mission of Jews to the freedom of the city. 
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ami embodied his views in a pamphlet, puh- 
liaued in 1820, entitled " A Brief Memoir 
of the Jews in relation to their Civil and 
Municipal Disabilities,’ In 1832 he gave evi- 
dence before the select committee of the 
House of Commons on Sunday observance, 
with reference to Farringdon Market. This 
was afterwards printed separately. He repre- 
sented Southwark in parliament from •july 
1852 until the general electiim in March 
1857, when he was rejected in favour of 
Admiral Sir Charles Napier, and he was again 
unsuccessful in 1859. He was a frequent 
speaker in the house, and he introduced a 
bill for facilitating dissenters’ marriages in 
1854, 1855, and 1&56. In 1856 he brought 
in a hill to define the law as to crossed 
cheques, which was passed (19 & 20 Met. 
cap. 25). He was a prominent member of 
the congregational body (cf. N(mconfor77iist, 
22 April 1863, p. 309). 

Pellatt was twice married, first, in 1814, 
to Sophronia, daughter of George Hemp of 
Heading (she died in February 1815); se- 
condly, m 1 81 6, to Margaret Elizabethjdaugh- 
ter of George Evans of Balham, who sur- 
vived him. He left three dau^tersjhis only 
son faavin^’ died about 1839. His death toot 
place at Ealham on 17 April 1863. 

[Authorities cited and ohituaiy notices in 
Times, 20 April 1863, p. 12 ; Hlustrate/l London 
News, 16 May 1863, p. 546 ; ProceeiHngs of the 
Institution of Civil Engineers, xxiii. 511 ; in- 
fomatioQ communicated by his daughter, Mxs. 
Bickman, of Addiestone.] R. B. P. 

PKLKBGRINI, CARLO (1^1889), 
caricaturist, was bom at Capua in Italy in 
March 1839. His father was a landed pro- 
prietor there, and on his mother's side he was 
descended from the house of Medici. He re- 


I 

Mr. Disraeli ). This bore the signature ^ Singe/ 
which he soon discarded for that of * Ape/ Mr. 
Gladstone, one of his best sketches, followed 
a week later, and was succeeded by several 
hundred portraits of statesmen and men of 
the day, drawn aim<^t entirely from memory. 
He sought his subjects wherever they were 
to be found — at the club, in the theatre, on 
the racecourse, in church, and in the lobby 
of the House oi Commons. He himself con- 
sidered Baron Brunnow and Lord Stanley 
(afterwards Earl of Derby) to be the best of 
nis cartoons ; but those of General Gor^n 
and Sir Anthony Pankzi were equally gowL 
His statuette in red plaster of Robert Lowe 
(afterwards Lord Sherbrooke) [q. v.] standing 
on a matchbox, executed in Count Gleichen's 
studio in 1871, was very successful, and in- 
creased his reputation. He had at one time 
an ambition to excel in oils, but did little be- 
yond painting portraits of Sir Edward Wat- 
kin, Sir Algernon Borthwick, Robert W. Mac- 
beth, A.R. A., and one or two other friends. 
He exhibited once at the Royal Academy, and 
occasionally at the Grosvenor Gallery, 

Pellegrini, who was known among his in- 
timate Iriends by the sobriquet of ‘Pelican/ 
was of a gay and genial temperament. He 
died of lungLdisease at 53 Mortimer Street, 
Cavendish ^nare, London, on 22 Jan. 18^4), 
and was buried in St. Mary’s Roman catholic 
cemetery at Kensal Green. 

His portrait, by Arthur J. Marks, appeared 
as a cartoon in ‘ Yanity Fair ’ for 27 April 
1889, and one by D4gas belongs to Louis 
Fagan, esq. 

[Vanity Fair, 26 Jan. and 27 April 1889; 
Paill Mall Gazette, 24 Jan. 1889, by T^ghe 
kioB ; Tim^, 23 Jan. 1889; 1^9, i. 

124 ; Bryan's Diet. ed. Graves and Arwtrung, 
1886-9, ii. 769.] R. R G. 


ceived a Kberal education, and while still a PELLETT, THOMAS, M.D. (1671?- 
youth led the fashion in Naples, and was 1744), physician, was b«»n in Si^*ex about 
courted and flattered by Neapolitan society, 1671 , and was admitted at Que^’ 
which he in return caricatured good- Cambridge, 8 June 168^. He graduated 
humouredly in thumbnail sketches. He was M.B. in 1^4, and in 1695 went to Italy with 
not long in dissipating the fortune his father Dr. Richard Mead and relied in the 

left him, and on the outbreak of the Italian uni versity of Padua. In 1765 he was created 
war independence he became a volunteer M.D. at Camhri^^ and on ft Dee. 1707 
in the ranks of Garibaldi, and fought with was admitted a eandi^ite at the Colkge of 
him at the Voitumo and at Capua. An un- PhysiciaBs in Loadkm, whm he began frae- 
fortunate love af^ir and the death of a sistmr tice, and resh^ in M^ur^ta Street, 
were the causes of his leaving Italy and &mi~ Gatden ; he was Reeled a ^llow on 9 April 
ing to England in November 1864. He never 1716, was cmasKn* in 1717, 1720, and l'“27, 
saw his native land again. His slender funds and pre^mt 17S5-0. He delivered the 
were soon exhausted, and he then fe*^n to Harveiaa orathM on 19 Oct. 1719, and k was 
turn to account his talent for humorous ' finely "9rinted in i^uarto by S. Buckl^ of 
portraiture. It was in a very early number Amen C3oner. It ts remarkable as the onlr 
of ‘ Vanity Frir’ (30 Jan. 1869) that th^ (meofthepublkhsedHarveianoraricmswhkli 
appeared his first puHished English carica- is partly in verse, ami the <ni!y cme in which 
ture, a portrait of Lord Beaoofisieid (th^ a Imight €i llm Garter, Jdbn, second duke of 
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MoEtaffu 'q. v]y a doctor of medicine of Cam- j 
bn»ige,"is con^tulatedon having become a ' 
telloW. The w-orhsofLinacre,Giisson,\^haT- 
ton, and Harvey are well described, and the ^ 
whole oration is both graceful and lively, j 
Pellet t edited Sir Isaac Newton’s ^ Chro- 
nolojrv of Ancient Kingdoms ’ with Martin ’ 
Folkes Tq. V. ] in 1728. He felt the difficulties 
of private practice keenly, and inclined to 
give his time chiefly to medical study and 
to general learning. He died in Xiondon on 
4 July 1744, and was buried in St. Bride’s 
Church, Fleet Street, where he is com- 
memorated by an inscription on a brass plate. 
His p 3 rtrait, "Dainted by Dahl, hangs on the 
staircase of the College of Physicians, and 
was engraved by J. Faber (BEOMiiUT). 

[Hanks Ck»ll. of Phys. voL ii.; manuscript 
ndtjm in a copy of his oration; works,] N. H. 

PELLEW, EDWARD, firstViscoTisrT Ei- 
MOCTH (1757-1833), admiral, bom at Dover 
19 April 1757, was second son of Samuel 
Pellew (1712-1764), commander of a Dover 
packet. The family was Cornish. Edward’s 
grand&ther, Humphry Pellew, a merchant, 
resided from 1702 at Slushing manor-house 
in the parish of Mylor, and was buried 
there in 1722. On the death of Edward’s 
father in 17^ the flnnily removed to Pen- 
zance, and Pellew was for some years at the 
grammar school at Truro. In 1770 he entered 
the navy on board the Juno, with Caritain 
John Stott, and made a voyage to the Falk- 
land Island?. In 1772 he followed Stott to 
the Alarm, and in her was in the Mediter- 
ranean for three years. Consequent on a 
high-spirited quarrel with his captain, he was 
put on shore at Marseilles, where, finding an 
old friend of his father’s in command of a 
merchant ship, he was able to get a passage 
to Lisbon and so home. He afterwards was 
in the Blonde, which, under the command of 
Captdn Philemon Pownoli, took General 
Burgoyne to America in the spring of 1776. 
In October Pellew, together with another 
midshipman, Brown, was detached, under 
Lieutenant Dacres, for service in the Carle- 
tm tender on Lake Champlain. In a severe 
action on the 11th Dacres and Brown were 
both severely wounded, and the command 
devolved on Pellew, who, by his personal 
galkn^y, extricated the vessel from a 
of gxmt danger. As a reward for 
aiis was immediately appointed to 

oofamaiid the Oarietmi. In Bec^ber Lord 
Howe wrote^ promising him a commission as 
wmm ^ could reach New York, 
aud m the fdllowing January Lord Smid- 
wbh wrote 'psombij^to ^remote him when 
hemiie to In summer of 1777 


Pellew, with a small party of seamen, was 
attached to the army under Burgoyne, was 
present in the flghtin * at Saratoga, where 
his youngest brother, ohn, was killed, and 
he himself, with the whole force, taken 
prisoner. 

On returning to England he was promoted, 
on 9 Jan. 1778, to be lieutenant of tbe 
Princess Amelia guardship at Portsmouth. 
He was very desirous of being appointed to 
a sea-going ship, but Lord Sandwich con- 
sidered that he was bound by the terms of 
the surrender at Saratoga not to undertake 
any active service. Towards the end of the 
year he was appointed to the Licome, which, 
in the spring of 1779, went out to New- 
foundland, returning in the winter, when 
Pellew was moved into the Apollo, -with 
his old captain, PownolL On 15 June 1780 
the ApoLo engaged a large French priva- 
teer, the Stanislaus, off Ostend. Pownoli 
was killed by a musket-shot, but Pellew, 
continuin • the action, dismasted the Stanis- 
Ians and drove her on shore, where she was 
protected by the neutrality of the coast. On 
the 18th Lord Sandwich wrote to him : ' I 
will not delay informing you that I mean 
to give you immediate promotion as a re- 
ward for your gallant and officer-like con- 
duct ; ’ and on 1 July he was accordingly 
promoted to the command of the Hazard 
sloop, which was employed for the next six 
months on the east coast of Scotland. She 
was then paid off. In March 1782 Pellew 
was appointed to the Pelican, a small French 
prize, and so low that he used to say * his 
servant could dress his hair firom the deck 
while he sat in the cabin.’ On 28 April, while 
cruising on the coast of Brittany, he en- 
gaged and drove on shore three privateers. 
In special reward for this service he was 
promoted to post rank on 26 May, and ten 
days later was appointed to the temporary 
command of the Artois, in which, on 1 July, 
he captured a lai^e frigate-built privateer. 

From 1786 to 178€ he commanded the 
Winchelsea frigate on the Newfoundland 
station, returning home each, winter by Cadiz 
and Lisbon, Afterwards he commanded 
Salisbury on the same station, as flag-captain 
to Vice-admiral Milbanke. In 1791 he was 
Maced on half-pay, and tried his hand at 
iarming, with indifferent success. He was 
offered a command in the Russian navy, bat 
declined it, and he was still struggling with 
the difficulties of his farm when the war 
with France was declared. He immediately 
applied for a ship, and was ap: 3 ointed to &e 
Nymphe, a 36-gun frigate, which. he fitted 
out in a remarkably short time. Having ex- 
pected a good dealof difficulty in manningher, 
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wind blowin*’ dead on shore, and a very 
heavy sea rolling in. Bj great exertions and 
remarkable seamanship, the Indefatigable 
succeeded in beating out of the bay; the 
Amazon, which had sustained more damage, 
struck, and became a total wreck, though 
w'ith very little loss of life [see BBrsroLDS, 
Kobeet Caethew], The Droits de THomme 
was less fortunate. She struck almcet at the 
same time as the Amazon, on the morning of 
the 14th, but the boats which were hoisted 
out were almost immediately broken to 
pieces. Many men were crushed or drowned ; 
many died of cold, of hunger, of thirst. It 
was the 18th before the miserable survivors 
were landed. The loss of life has been very 
difterently stated ; but, according to the best 
French accounts, she had on board 1,280 
men in aU, of whom 580 were soldiers and. 
fifty were prisoners. Of these, 960 were saved, 
103 had b^tt killed by the frigates’ fire, and 
217 werelost in the wreck It is not improbable 
that these numbers are too small; but it is 
certain that the numbers reported in Eng- 
land — l,350Iost> out of a total of 1,750 on 
board — ^are much exaggerated (CHEVALiEE,iL 
.303; Teoude, iii. 59; Maeshall, L 219). 

During 1797 and 1798 Pellew, still in the 
Indefatigable, continued in command of a 
frigate squadron to the westward; and in 
March 1799 he was moved to the Impetueux, 
a remarkably fine 74-gun ship, but with a 
8hip]s commny known to be on the verge of 
mutiny. IPellew’s personal influence and 
stem decision had prevented any outbreak 
on board the Indefatigable, even in 1797 ; 
and it wras generally believed that he w’as 
appointed to the Impetueux in the hope that 
he might be equally successM with her. 
The men, perhaps," felt that they were 
‘dared;’ anc, when the fleet drew back to 
Bantry Bay towards the end of May 1799, a 
general mutiny seems to have been yrojeet^. 
On 30 May it broke out on boarc the Im- 
p^tueux,^ Pellew threw himself among the 
men, seized one of the ringleaders, and 
draped him on deck. The officers, following 
his example, secured others. The mutii^ 
was at an end, and the Impetueux went out 
to the Me<literranean with Rear-admiral 
Cotton.^ At Port Mahon the ringl^ders 
were tried by court-martial, sentenced to 
death, and executed. St. Vincent, speaking 
of the iQcident afterwards, said that PeBew 
was ‘an picellent and valimble officer, but 
themo^ important service he ever render^ 
to his country was ^ving the Briti^ fleet in 
Bar. We kmjw that it was the in- 
to bum the ships and Join the rebels 
The hmp^^tueux returned to the 
Uhaunti with Lord Keith, a^ remained 


with the fleet under Lord Bridoort, and 
afterwards Lord St. Vincent. la ^unelBOD 
Pellew was sent -with a strong squadron to 
Qttiberon Bay, where it was proposed to land 
a force of five thousand men to co-operate 
with the French royalists. It was, howerer 
found that the royalists were not able to 
rise, as they had intended, and, beyond de- 
stroying a small battery, and bringing away 
or burning the shipping in the inner bay 
[see PiLEOLB, JoHir", nothing was done. 
Pellew was afterwards at Ferrol under 
Wmen ; and, having rejoined the fleet, re- 
mained with it till the 3)eace of 
when the ship was paid oir. 

In July 1^2 he was returned to parlia- 
ment for Barnstaple; but, as soon as the 
renewal of the war appeared certain, he 
applied for active employment. In March 
lH)3 he was appointed to the 89-gun shi^ 
Tonnant, in wnich he Joined the fleet o€ 
Brest under Cornwallis, and early in the 
summer was detached as commodore of a 
strong squadron to watch the port of Ferrol, 
which the French had practically appm- 
priated, and where, during the autumn and 
winter, they had a squadron of six or seven 
ships of the line. To blockade this, Pellew’s 
force was little, if at all, superior in num- 
bers, and he had no certainty that some addi- 
tional ships, escaping from Brest, might not 
overpower him; But the blockade was effi- 
ciently maintained throughout the winter. 
In March he was recalled to England, in 
reality, it would seem, to speak in support 
of the admiralty against Mr. Pitt’s motion 
on 15 March 1804 for an inquiry into Lord 
St, Vincent’s policy. In Parliament Pellew 
had supported Mr. Pitt, but on this occasion 
he spoie strongly in support of Lord St. 
Vincent, and especially against the idea that 
the enemy’s gunboats ought to he met by 
gunboats. He agreed with St. Vincent 

that the true defence was in the fleet : the 

» 

gunboats he thought a most contemptible 
force, and he was not disposed to concur in 
‘ the probability of the enemy being able, in 
a narrow sea, to pass through our Kockading 
and protecting sq^uadrons with all that se- 
crecy and dexterity and by those hidden 
means that some worthy people expect’ (Os- 
XBE, pp. 204, 223). 

On 23 April 1804 Pellew was promoted 
to the. rank of rear-admiral, and was at the 
same time appointed commander-in-chief in 
the East Indies. He went out with his flag 
in the CuUoden, but he expected that, for 
his speech and vote of 15 March, he would 
' be shortly superseded. The new admiralty 
did not venture quite so far, but they sent 
out Sir Thomas Troubridge fq.v.], with a 
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commission as commander-in-chief in the the rank of vice-admiral, and in im he 
seas to the east of a line running due south returned to England in the Cnlloden. 
irom Point deGallein Ceylon, leaving Pellew Having declined an offer of the post of 
with only the western and least important second in command in the Mediterranean, 
jnirt of the station, though with an authority under Lord Collingwood, he was, in the 
to collect and command the two s(]^uadrons s^rin^ of 1 810, appointed commander-in- 
sbould the French come in force into the c lief in the North Sea, with the charge of 
eastern seas. The division of the station, blockading the enemfs fleet in the Scheldt- 
especially at that time (1805), when a In the spring of 1811 he succeed Sir 
strenuous attack by the French seemed not Charles Cotton as commander-in-chief in the 
unlikely, was considered by Pellew as in the Mediterranean, and went out with his flag 
highest degree ill-judged, and he proposed in the 120- :un ship Caledonia, in which he 
various modifications of the order to Trou- continued curing tae war, for the most part 
bridge, at the same time offering him an off Toulon. On 14 May 1814 he was raisd 
eojual share of the pecuniaip' advantages and to the peerage as Baron Exmouth of Canon- 
of the patronage. Troubri^e held that the teign, a Devonshire estate which he had 
admiralty order was al^lute, and declined hoir/ht ; on 4 June 1814 he be^mme admiral 
to accept the proposals of Pellew, who there- of tae blue ; and on 2 Jan. 1815 was nomi- 
uwn wrote a very strong remonstrance to nated a K.O.B., from which he was advanced 
t je admiralty, who, apparently after con- ^ a few months liter to a G.C.B. 
suiting with Admiral Peter Bainier [q. v.]. On the conclusion of the war, by the 
yielded to Pellew’s reasoning, and recalled exile of Napoleon to Elba, Exmouth re- 
Troubridge, appointing him to the command turned to England ; but, on the escape of 
at the Cape of Good Hope, Pellew remaining*, Napoleon in the following year, he liras again 
as at first, commander-in-chief of the who.e sent out with his flag in the Boyne. The 
Bast India station. squadron wintered at Leghorn, ani early in 

On the part of the French the war was 1816 he was ordered to visit the several 
principally waged by a few powerful frigates North African powers and claim the release 
and many privateers, fitted out for the most of all British subjects. This was granted 
part from Mauritius. The imprudence of without difficulty by Algiers, Tunis, and 
the Calcutta merchants in letting their ships Tripoli ; hut the dey of Algiers positively 
sail without convoy -Dlayed into the enemy’s refused a further request that he woulS 
hands, and they suffer^ severely in con- abolish Christian slavery, 
sequence (LATjekTOX, Sttidies in S^'avai His- After a very warm altenadion, and a 
iorp, pp. 449-50) : but the arrangements of serious risk of some of the English officers 
Pellew reduced the risk of ships sailing with being tom to pieces by the mob, it was agreed 
convoy to a minimum, and tbe losses by to refer the matter to England, the dey 
capture were less than those by the dangers undertaking to send a special emha^. Ex- 
of the sea (MaHAif, HJIuenee if Sea Power mouth accordingly saibed fcHr England; but 
vtpon the Freneh Mevoiutwn and Empire, ii. before his arrival the news of a fresh oot- 
217). The Dutch, on the other hand, had a rage of the Algerines had the 

considerable force of ships-of-war on the sta- government to inflict a summary ^nklunent 
tion; but,after many minor losses, the residue on them. Exmouth was cnderec^ to mid^ 
was destroyed at (iressie on 11 Dec. 1807 take the task, and, in consnUatioii with the 
(jAMi;s,iv.284). As captain and as admiral, admiralty, deelar^ his reading to do so 
Pellew was at all times most careful of the with five sail of the line. He was offered a 
health and comfort of the men under his larger force, but rinsed, ccmsidmv that 
command i and, though detensii^ to en- . a ^eater nmnher cff eoidd not ^ ad- 
force the strictest discipline, he knew that, vantageonsiy placed, ’fte finoe with which 
as a rule, frequency of |mnishment k a proof he actually san^ from Flymoiilh cm 28 July 
of unsatisfaAory dismpline. Aecordingly, ocmsistad of two thzee-^ecieefs, the CJneen 
soon after arriving in Indk^ he required a €%arlotte and Immegnahi%aBd thit^ 74-gnni 
monthly return of punishment &om every ^ips, with one of 50 gnns^ isnr ligates, and 
ship under his command ; and the admiralty, ^ nine gun-brigs and hcaiha At Oihraltar he 
struck with the good effects of the ordf^, found a Dut^ &igateaquadrem, whose com- 
adopted it as general for the whole service* mander b^ged t&t they n^ht fee allowed 
It is rightly de^ribed as * the first step in to coK^rai^ To thk ExBMath ccms^ited, 
the mildear and more effectual sy^em of and^ccnniag ^ A%lers o« 27 Aug, at day- 
discipline whhsh hftji since psrevailed ’ (Dskhb, break, sent in a demmdin^, among 
p. 2*58). other points, the abdittam of C^tnelian sla- 

(hu ^ April 18C6 Pellew was iMdvam^ed to and tibe immediale releaas of all Onis- 
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tian slaves. At two o’clock m the afternoon 
no answer had been returned, and Exmouth, 
in the Queen Charlottes made the signal to . 
move in to the attack. At half-p^t two , 
the Queen Charlotte anchored a huntod , 
vards from the mole-head, the other ships 
taking up their appointed positions in excel- 
lent Wer. The fire of the batteries was 
iramediatelv replied to by the ships, and the i 
action continued with the utmost fury for : 
nearly ei^ht hours. The batteries were 
silenced and in ruins, so also was a great 
part of the town. On the next morning a 
message was sent oil* to Exmouth to the 
efiect that all his demands were granted-, 
and this was finally confirmed on the 2pth. 

three thousand slaves, mostly Italians 
and Spaniards, were liberated and sent to 
their respective countries; and Exmouth, 
having comileted his task, returned home. 

It was fe,t through Europe that the vic- 
tory was Christian rather than English, and 
the several states of Christendom hastened 
to testify their gratitude to the victor._ His 
own sovereign raised him to the dignity of 
a viscount, with an honourable augmenta- 
tion to his arms. London voted him the 
fteedom of the city and a sword richly orna- 
mented with diamonds. He was made a 
knight of the Spanish order of King Charles 
III;* of the Neapolitan order of St. Fer- 
dinand and Merit; of the Netherlands 
order of Wilhelm; of the Sardinian order of 
8t. Maurice and St. Lazarus. The pope 
sent him a valuable cameo, and the officers 
who had served under him in the battle 
presented him with a piece of plate of the 
value of fourteen hundiw guineas. 

From 1817 to 1821 Exmouth was com- 
mander— in— chief at Fly mouth, after which 
he had no further service, and, with the ex- 
ception of attending occasionally in the 
House of I^ords, passed the remainder of his 
life at Teignmouth. On 1-5 Feb. 1832 he 
was appointed vice-admiral of the United 
. Kingdom. ‘I shall have it only for one 
year/ he wrote to his brother. He had it 
for not quite so lonj, dying at Teignmouth 
m 23 Ian. 1833. He had married, in 1783, 
Susan, daughter of lames Frowde of Knoyle 
in Wiltshire, and had issue two daughters 
and four sons, of whom the eldest, Pownoll 
jBastard, sncooeded as secsoi^ viscount ; the 

? onnge^ Edward, died honorary canon of 
focirich in 18^; the aeccmd, Sir Fleetwood 
RejnoldB, and tKe third, G-eoi^, 
are sesiaratelT noticed. 

la'^lgureEiciEMmth was tall and handsome, 
ipd st^nraagth and activity. 

' Almest as much' at home in the water as 
im he refeatedlj saved Hfe 


jumping overboard— on one occasion from 
the ibreyard of the Blonde ; and more than 
once, in storm or battle, when the seamen 
quailed before some dangerous piece of work 
he either did it himself, or set an example 
which the men felt bound to follow. 

Exmouth’s portrait, as a captain, by Opie, 
belongs to Mr. Tansley Witt; another, by 
Owen, is in the Painted Hall at Greenwich ; 
another, by Sir William Beechey, in tbe Na- 
tional Portrait Gallery, has been engraved 
by C. Turner; a fourth, by Nortbcote,isalso 
in the National Portrait Gallery ; a fifth, by 
Sir Thomas Lawrence, was in 1863 in the 
possession of Mrs. H. E. Pellew. 

[Osleris Life of Admiral Viscount Exmooth 
(with an engraved portrait after Owen i is the 
principal authority, and, is, in general, to be de- 
pended on except in the matter of dates. His 
official correspondence during his command in 
India, in the Public Record Office, ■whi<»h gives 
full details of the dispute with Troubridge, has 
an exceptional valne for the history of the war 
' in its commercial aspect. See also Jama’s Naval 
History ; Chevalier’s Histoire de la Marine fran- 
^lise (ii.)soas la premiere Republique, and (in.) 
sons le Consulat et I’Empire ; Troude’s Batailles 
navales de la France; brief memoir in My lor 
Parish Mag. 1895, by Fleetwood H, Pellew, esq., 
of Clifton, Lord Exmouth’s grandson.] 

I* K. Xi. 

PELLEW, Sib FLEETWOOD 
BROUGHTON REYNOLDS (1789-1861), 
admiral, second son of Edward Pellew, first 
viscount Exmouth [q. v.], was bora on 
13 Dee. 1789, and in March 1799 was en- 
tered on board the ImpStueux, then com- 
manded by his father, with whom he was 
afterwards in the Tonnant, and in 1865 in 
the Culloden on the East India station. On 
8 Sept. 1805 he was promoted to be lieu- 
tenant of the Sceptre, but, returning shortly 
afterwards to the Culloden, was successively 
appointed by his father to the command of 
tne ^ttlesnake sloop, the Terpsichore, and 
Psyche frigates, in which he was repeatedly 
engaged with Dutch vessels and Malay 
pirates. On 12 Oct. 1807 he was (jonfinned 
in the rank of commander, but was meai^ 
while appointed by his father acting-captain 
of the Powerful of 74 guns, and, in the fol- 
lowing year, of the Cornwallis of 50 guns, 
and the Phaeton of 38 successively. Hk 
commission as captain was confirmed on 
14 Oct. 1808, and, continuing in the Phae- 
ton, he took part in the reduction of Mau- 
ritius in 1810 and of Java in 1811. In 
August 1812 the Phaeton returned to Eng- 
land with a large convoy of Indiamen. Pel- 
lew received for his care the thanks of 
the East India Company and a pi^ent of 
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five hundred guineas. He then went out 
to the Mediterranean in the Iphigenia of 36 
guns, and from her was moved, in J anuary 
1813, to the Resistance of 46. That vessel 
in the following October was part of a strong 
squadron which silenced the batteries at 
Port d’Anzo and brought out a convoy of 
twenty-nine vessels that had taken refuge 
there. In February 1814 the Resistance was 
^ ordered home and paid off, in consequence, 
as it seemed, of a mutiny on board, for which 
several men were condemned to death, and 
several to he flogged. The sentence was, 
however, quashed on account of a technical 
error in the proceedings ; and, though it did 
not appear officially, it was freely said that 
the men had been goaded to mutiny by Pel- 
lew’s harshness. In June 1815 he was "nomi- 
nated a CLB. ; and from August 1818 to June 
18^ be had command of the R^volutionnaire 
of 46 guns, after which he was on half-pay 
for thirty years. 

In January 1836 the king conferred on 
him the and at the same time 

knighted him. On 9 Nov. 1846 he was pro- 
moted to the rank of rear-admiral ; anc in 
Ifecember 1852 he was appointed com- 
mand^-in-chief on the East ^dia and China 
station, not without a strong expression of 
public opinion on the impolicy of sending 
out a man so old to conduct what might be a 
troublesome war in the pestilent climate of 
Burma. In April 1853 he hoisted his flag 
on board the Winchester, which returned to 
Hongkong in the following September, 
when the men ap^ed for leave. The ques- 
tion of leave at Hongkon^' was then, and 
for some years afterwards, an extreme^ 
difficult one, on account of the great heat, 
the poisonous nature of the spirits sold in 
the low grog-shops, and the filthy condition 
of the C^nese, Pellew determined that 
the men should not have leave, at any rate 
till the weather was cooler ; but he neglected 
to make any explanation to the men. The 
cmisequenoe was a mutinous expression 
of feeling. The admiral ordered the drum 
to beat to quarters, and as the men did not 
obey, the officers, with drawn swords, were 
sent on to the lower deck, to force the men 
np. Some three cur four were wounded, 
the mutiny was quelled ; but on the news 
reaching England, the * Times/ in a succses- 
sion of strong leading articles, pointed oat the 
cmneidenee of a mutiny occurring on board 
the Winchester and the Reristanoe within 
a short time of Peliew^s assuming the com- 
mand, and demanded his immediate recalL 
Even withwt this picessure the admiralty 
w<mld seem to have decided that he 
dbown a Imnentable want oi judgmmat^ 


summarily recalled him. He had attaiiinl 
I the rank of vice-admiral on 22 April 1853 , 
: and het^me admiral on 13 Feb, 1858. but 
had no further service, and died at Marseilles 
, on 28 July mi. He married, in 1816, Har- 
: net, only daughter of Sir Godfrey Webster, 

, hart., and by her (who died in 1849) had 
Bsue one daughter. He married again, in 
I 80 I, Cecile, daughter of Count Edouard de 
Melfort, but was divorced from her in 1859. 

. pfarsball s Royal Naval Biogr, v. {snppl. pt. 
l) 402; OBvrnes Naval Biogr. Diet.; TimL. 
21 Dee. 1852. 5,14, 16 Jan. 1854; Miaat«#of 
Martial, tcL 168, in the Public Record 

J. K L. 

PELLEW, GEORGE (1793-1866), theo- 
logian, third son of Edward Peliew, first vis- 
count Exmouth [q. v.j, was bom at Flus hi n g , 
Cornwall, in April 1793. He was edueatSi 
at Eton firom 1808 to 1811, and admitted as 
^^entleman-commoner at Corpus Christi Col- 
-ege, Oxford, on 20 March 1812, graduating 
B.A. 1815, M.A. 1818, and BJ). and D.D. 
mNovember 1828. In 1817 he wasordained 
in the Eng lish church, and in Fehruarv 1819 
he became, by the gift of the lord chancellor, 
vicar of Nazeing, Essex. In November 1820 
he was advanced by the same patron to the 
vicarage of Sutton-in-the-Forest, or Sutton 
Galtries, Yorkshire- He subsequently was 
appointed seventh canon in Canterbury Ca- 
thedral { 14 Nov. 1822 to 1828), rector of St- 
George-the-Martyr, Canterbury (1827-8), 
prebendary of Osbaldwick at York (16 Fek 
1824 to iSeptember 1^28), pmbaidary of 
Wistow in the same cathedral (18 Se]^ 1828 
to 1852), rector of St, Hkmis Backehurch, 
London (Octobm* 1828 to 1862), oi 
Norwich 1828, and rector d Great Chart, 
Kent, 1852 ; and he held the last two pre- 
ferments until his death. As d^n d Norwich 
he had a seat in ccmvocatioii, where he toc^ 
a ve^ a^ive part in the dshateg^ aiNi threw 
in his infli^mce with Ike mndorate parly. 
Pellew died at racNny, Great Chart, oii 
IS Get. 18S6, and i^ie ees4 window d the 
char^ sM^rwmds ilfed wi^ slai^ 
gla^ in hlsmemiry. MenaaxiMLon 20 June 
1820,F7miaDas, second Heairy Ad- 

dingtem, pfrime and ferst visoaimt 

^dmouHi, and lell Issue cne son aind three 
da^ht^e. The widow dkd at Bneen Hill 
Houses Newbury, Bedbhwe, m 27 J&TiL 

Pi^ew print^ many semm and tracts, 
the most important of wldash was a L^ter 
to Sir Robert Pedion themeaMof lendmki^ 
Ck^hedral Chimckes moist condiieiva to the 


£^^h^ were included in twn valamee 

printed in, 1848, and entitled mi 
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toanv of the leadin'* Doctrines and Duties ! tain Swaffield, an old messmate, and the 
taught by the Churcn of England,’ In 1847 ' fet lieutenant of the Amphion to dine with 
he published ^ The Life and Correspondence . him. As they were at table a violent ex- 
of Addington, first Yiscount Sidmouth/ his plosion of gunpowder destroyed the ship, 
father-in-law. These volumes are of much killing about three hundred persons. Pellew 
value for the history of the first twenty years was blown out of theport on to thedect of the 
of the century, and are written with ‘good adjomin^ hulk, but eventually recovered 
sense and unbiassed feeling.’ his m|uries. The lieutenant was com|«ra- 

[F<)6ter’s Alumni Oion.; Poster’s Index Ecel.; tively unhurt. It appeared that the gum^r 
Burke’s Peerage; Boase and Courtney’s Bibl. had been fraudulently selling ^unpowder; 
Comub. ii. 441, iii. 1307, with full bibliography; some seems to have been spilt, and in this way 
Boase’sC)llect.Gbraub.p.697 ; Athenaeum, :20 Oct. a train was laid to the fore magazine, which 
i 866, p. 409 ; Gent Mag. 1866, pt. ii. p. 705 ; Le exploded and blew the fore-part of the ship to 
Nere’s Fasti, i. 55, it 478, iii. 208, 227 ; Men of atoms; the afterpart, momentarily lifted, went 
the Time. 1865 edit] W. P. C. to the bottom. It was afterward raised and 

PELLB'W, Sib ISRAEL (1758-1832), broken np. 
admiral, younger brother of Edward Pellew, In the following spring Pellew was ap- 

viscount Exmouth [q. v.l, was bom on pointed to the Greyhound, the crew of whidi 
25 Aug. 1758. He entered the navy in joined the mutiny, and sent him on shore, 
1771, on board the Falcon slooo, in which He refused to rejoin her, and was appointed 
he served for three years in the West Indies, to the Cleopatra, which he commanded on 
He was afterwards for a short time in the the "VYest Indies and North American 
Albion guardship, and for nearly three station till the peace. In April 1804 he 
years in the Flora, which was sunk at Rhode was appointed to the Conqueror, a 74-gua 
Island in July 1778 to prevent her falling ship, one of the largest class and exception- 
into the hands of the enemy. On 4 Feb. ally well manned. She had been already a 
1779 he pa^ised his examination, and a few , year in commission, and continued in the 
days later was promoted to be lieutenant of Channel until the following September, 
the Drake sloop in the West Indies. In when she joined Nelson in the Llediter- 
1781 he was lieutenant of the Apollo, and ranean. In May 1806 she was one of the 
in 1782 commanded the armed cutter Re- fleet that went with Nelson to the West 
sohition in the North Sea, where, on 20 Jan. Indies, and was again with him in the battle 
1783, be captured a dangerous Dutch pri- of Trafalgar, where she was the fourth ship 
vateer. As peace was already concluded in the weather line, and, following immedi- 
when the action was fought, the admiralty ately after the Victory, T5m5raire, aud Nep- 
declined to promote him, but he was con- tune, completed in part the work which 
tinned in command of the cutter on the they had well begun. It was to the Con- 
Irish station for tbe next four years. In queror tb at the Bucentaure, the French flag- 
1787 he was appointed to the Sa'ishury, on ship, struck; and Captain Atcherley of 
the Newfoimcland station, and from her marines was sent to take possession. To 
was promoted to the rank of commander him Villeneuve offered his sword : but 
on 22 Nov. 1790. In the summer of 1798 Atcherley requested the admiral and the 
be Joined his brother Edward as a volunteer commandant of the soldiers to go in his 
on board the Nymphe, aud for his distin- boat on board the Conqueror, so as to sur- 
giiish^ gallantry in the action with the render their swords to Pellew. The Con- 
(}l5opatre was advanced to post rank queror, however, had made sail, and was 
25 June 1793, and appointed to the Squirrel, &en in close action with the Spanish four- 
a miall ficigate, in the North Sea. decker, the Santisima Trinidad, so Atcher- 

In April 1795 he was appointed to the ley took his prisoners on board the Mars, 
Am^mosl of 32 guns, and, after some time "wfaere they delivered their swords to the 
on the Newfoundland and North Sea stations, lieutenant in command. The swords were 
was in September 1796 ordered to join the afterwards given to Collingwood, who kept 
frigate squadron under his brothers com- them, much to the indignation of Pellew, 
mand. Cm 19 Se]^. he put into Plymoqth who considered that they belonged by rigiit 
foe some rt^pairs, and the zmxt morning went to him, as, by the custom of the service, 
into Harnoane with all the ship’s stores on they did ; but Pellew never claimed them, 
IwQiiKd* On the 22ml the work was almost * and Collingwood probably suppe^ed that 
finished, amd she was ordered to sail the the French officers had surrendered to the 
day. In Ae afrernoon a great many Mars. The Conqueror continued on the 
inafeiaa were on homd, bidffii^ fareweli to Cadiz and Lisbon station till 1808, when 
ihew frireds ; and Pailew had invited Chp- she returned to England, and was paid off, 
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Pellew being appointed to superintend tbe 
payment of the 6hi|@ adoat at Chatham. 

On 31 July 1810 he was promoted to the 
rank of rear-admiral, and in 1811 went out 
to the Mediterranean with his brother, as 
captain of the fleet. In January 1815 he 
was nominated a K.C.B., and in the spring 
returned to the Mediterranean with Liord 
Ermouth. But Exmouth refused to permit 
him to go with him to Algiers. He had thus 
no further service, but was advanced to be 
vioe-admiral on 12 Aug. 1819, and admiral 
on 22 July 1830. He resid^ during his 
later years at Plymouth, and died there, 
after a lingering and painful illness, on 
19 July 1832. He married, in 1792, Mary, 
daughter of George Gilmore, and had issue 
one son, Edward, a captain in the life- 
guards, who was slain in a duel at Paris on 
6 Oct. 1819. 

[Osier’s Life of Tiscount Eimouth, Appendix 
A; MarsJmli’s Eoy. Nav. Biogr ii.(voL i. pL ii.) 
451 ; Balfe’s ifav. Biagr. iii, .55; Serrice-btio^ 
&c., in the Public Becoid Office; Gent. Mag. 
1832, ii 179.] J. KL. 

PELLEW or FELLOW, THOMAS (J. 
1738), captive in Barbary during twenty-four 
years, was the child of humble parents de- 
scended firom a family which has numerous 
branches in the south of Cornwall, and of 
which Lord Exmouth was the most distin- 
guished representative. After some years 
at Pemyn school, upon the death of his 
father young Fellow obtained leave in 1715 
to go to sea with his uncle, John Pellew. 
He emlmrked at Falmouth in the spring of 
1715, in the merchant ship Francis, and be- 
fore that vessel’s arrival at the port of Genoa 
he had outlived his maritime ambition. Un- 
fortunately for his relation, the BHncis 
on ita return journey was surprised and cap- 
tured off Cape Jlnisterre 1^ a conole of ^dlee 
rovm. The rovers were surprised in torn off 
the bar of Sallee by an EngJab cruiser com- 
manded by Captain Belgamoe, but the Moors 
saved themselves ly running ashore. 
gating to land^ as best tney eouM, the . 
pisoners, esmsi^iiig of twenty-five EagiSsh- 
and seventeen Frenchmen, were con- 
ducted to a prison, and thence, after a bri^ 
delay, were i&spatched to ' Mesquinexj'wbw 
the palace of the sultan Muley Ismail was 
situate. Bel]3^ a boy at the ^me, 
Fellow was at first sent to ^ean arms in 
the armoury, was them giv^ as a ^ave 
to tlm empi^or^s som, Muley Spha, by wiMsse 
iaifiamce, with asabtance of the bibstinadf^ 

he was ti^nced to adopt the fiiith ^ ¥gb».igi^„ 
He was in consequence exscinded as a rene- 
flow the lanaosn — - 


In 1720, when two hundred and 
ninety^ix Englishmen, most of wlmm were 
^ sailors, were recovered and restored to thebr 
I homes. The full printed account of Stewart s 
j emlassy was subsequently incomomted by 
the compiler in Fellow’s narratire of his 
captivity. On arriving at manhood Fellow 
w^^trained in military exercises, and about 
1/25 was entrusted with the command of a 
Moorish castle at Tannorah ; he was subse- 
quently employed by the sultan to put down 
an insmrectiott in Gurian. Muley Ismail died 
in 1727, after a reigu of fifty-five years, and 
was succe^ed by Muley Ahmed IF, daring 
whose brief reig^ Pellow made an unsuc- 
cessful attempt to escape to Gibraltar, being 
re<Miptured and narrow.y escaping executkm. 
He had a share in the sie^ of Fes, and in the 
course of 1728 took wit i great equanimity 
the d^th of a mabommedan wife, whom he 
had mar ked tinder Muley Ismail’s mders, 
and of his daughter by her. The poi^niug 
of Ahm ed IV by one of the ole sultan's 
wives, and the eventual succ^ion of Muley 
Abdallah V (1728-1757), only involved him 
in a change of masters. During the next 
few years he was busily occupied as a cap- 
tain of horse in assisting to put down the fre- 
quent insurrections inseparable from Moorish 
methods of government. During the fratri- 
cidal wars that followed Ismail’s ceath Muley 
Abdallah was deposed six times, and as many 
times reinstated ; and in all the vicissitiides eff 
the^ earlier portion of his reign Pellow had an 
active share. He was also, acocmiing to his 
own account, entrusted with a large eamvan 
to Timbuctoo in que^ of slavi^ and other 
m^^andise. If, as sems pft^bie, lie may 
be identified with a certain ^ Pilkau,’ a ww - 
gade of iuflu^ioe, who is mentkined iuBfaitli- 
waite’b * Ektmy of the Bew^utkims in the 
Empire of Morocco ’ (1729)^ the Importauiee 
cf the services he daiiM to have tmideiedl hi 
to smne extent eotrohorated. 
writes under date 27 Hot. 1727: ^T«>daywe 
were visited [in Meonineal by one a 


now turned Moew. Hewastnhenwnyjnonic 

4n — Tirri 1.5 1.. ^ 


a 


sgfvun iy 

to of sms. Cmstm^eaiitivss 
give this jmmg man a wmakcM fhameler, 
saying he endmed ewu^ to lull seven mmm 
his ma^m’conli make hha ^ 

He ^oke the Ara^ek langnage as wsH aa 
the Moors, and having tmvmed tik 'vast 
cmmtiy, even to the fr^tier of Gnmea, was 
oi giving a vm good aaeoant 

r! Z! - 1 ■* ^ ^ ». 

>yed as mi mtar^ 



was as a 'sd^ieri m which capaci^ 

X 
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had to praina 3recarioiis liveiiiiood by plunder. 
It was probably the continuous strain of this 
hazardous method of life that forced him, 
thoug:h in many respects prosperous, to medi- 
tate his escape. It was not, however, until 
the commencement of 1738 that he was able 
to put his plan into exeeut ion. The difhculty 
was to find a ship’s captain bound for Eng- 
land who would take on board a Moorish 
subject and conceal him until safe out of the 
sultan’s dominions. To attain this object, 
after leaving his quarters at Mequinez, he 
had to tramp the country for several months 
in disguise. After travelling with a party of 
conjurors, and as an itinerant quack, and 
after having been several times stripped 
literally naked by brigands, who robbed him 
even of the pots of ointment in which he con- 
cealed bis money, he arrived at Santa Cruz. 
There he lived for a long time in a cave in 
company with other mendicants and out- 
rasts ; but failing to find a vessel, he set out 
for El Waladia, where he was reduced to 
stealing carrots to keep himself from starva- 
tion. Ultimately he reached Sallee, where 
he managed, without the knowled "e of the 
Moors, to get a passage to Gibraltar in a 
small trading vessel, commanded by a Cap- 
tain Toobin of Dublin. Erom Gibraltar, 
where a subscription was raised on bis behalf, 
he sailed for London in the Euphrates, Cap- 
tain Peacock; and, after a few days in London, 
where the account of his long captivity ex- 
cited some little notice, he returned to his 
native town of Penryn (15 Oct. 1788), nothing 
further being known of his career. The nar- 
rative of his experiences appeared in 1739, 
under the title ^ The History of the Long Cap- 
tivity and Adventures of Thomas Pellow in 
South Barbary ; giyin ■ an account of his 
being taken by two Sallee rovers and carry’d 
a slave to Mequinez at eleven years of age. 
. . . Written by himself, for R. Goadby,’ Lon- 
don, n.d., 8vo. A second edition ap^ared in 
1740, and a third, as ^ Adventures 0 ? Thomas 
Pellow of Penryn, Mariner,’ was edited by Dr. 
Robert Brown, with a copious introduction 
and valuable n(rf;es, for the * Adventure Series,’ 
1890, 8vo. There are strong reasons, both ex- 
ternal and internal, for believing that the 
kernel of Pellow’s narrative is founded upon 
fact, but it was evidently edited with a great 
deal of latitude and with some literary RkilP 
In addition to the incorporation of Stewart’s 
'Embassy,’ already alluded to, the book is 
lidded cmt by long extracts from Windus’s 
* loiomey to M^inez.’ It is probable that 
eikervcdumes on Morocco were pirated in the 
same way, espec^ly for the ©Emaewhat hack- 
neyed details given of the ' mkeries of the 
slaves.’ The genuine and 


also the most graphic portion is the account of 
Fellow’s flight, which affords a vivid picture 
of the barbarous and unsettled state of the 
country under Muley Abdallsi. 

[Fellow’s History; Boase and CoartneVa 
Bibliotheca Cornub. ; Chenier’s Recherches Hist 
SUT les Maures; Braithwaite’s Hist, of the Ke- 
Tolutions in the Empire of Morocco 17 *>q « 
192; Houdas’ Le Maroe de 163] a 1812-^ 
de i’ouvrage de Aboulqasem ben Ahmed E^ani.] 

T. S ^ 

PELLHAM,ED WARDC/. 1630), sailor, 
was a gunner’s mate onboard the Salutation 
of London in the service of the companv of 
Muscovy merchants. On 1 May 1630 'the 
Salutation, with two other vessels, under 
command of Captain "W illiamGoodlea, sailed 
for Greenland. On reaching the Foreland 
the Salutation was appointed to station 
there. When within four leagues of Black 
Point Pellham and seven of her crew were 
despatched in a shallop to Green Harbour to 
meet the second ship. Missing both points, 
the shallop was given up as lost, and th© 
Muscovy fleet returned home. The eight 
men, whose names Pellham giv^es, passed the 
winter in dire privation at Bell Sound On 
25 May 1631 two shins from Hull came into 
the Sound, followec on the 28th by the, 
Muscovy fleet, again under command of 
Captain William Goodlea. The eight men 
were at once taken on board, and on 20 Aug. 
departed for the Thames. Pellham wrote an 
account of his privations in ' God’s Power 
und Providence shewed in the marvellous 
Preservation and Deliverani^ of Eight Eng- 
lishmen left by mischance in Greenland, anno 
1630, nme moneths and twelve days, with a 
true relation of all their miseries, their shifts, 
and hardship . . , with a map of Greenland,’ 
London, 1631 ; reprinted in vol. iv. of A. and 
J. Churchill’s 'Collection of Voyages and 
Travels,’ 1732, 1744, 1752, all folio ; by Adam 
White for the Hakluyt &>ciety, 1855, 8vo ; 
and in Arber’s ' English Gamer,* voL viii. 

The book is dedicated to Alderman Sir 
Hugh Hammersley, governor of the Muscovy 
Company and to the Company’s assistant 
and adventurers. 

[Tract quoted.] ‘ W. A S. 

P ELTjT HG, EDWARD (<f. 1718), divine#> 
of W^iltshire birth, was educated at West-* 
minster School, and was admitted on 3 July 
16^ to Trinity College, Cambridge, becom- 
ing a scholar on 14 April 1659. *He wasr 
elected minor fellow 1664, and major fellow 
in tbe following year. He graduated B.A. 
1661-2, M.A. 1665, and HD. on the occa- 
sion of William IIFs visit to Cambridge m 
October 1689. From 11 May 1674 to 
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autumn of 1678 Pellinpc was viear of St. sent from the Her. B. Sinter, D.D.. librarian of 


Helen S) London ; from 1 Oct. 1678 till the 
close of 1691 vicar of St. Martin’s, Lud^te ; ■ 
from 3 May 1683 tiE his resignation on 
4 July 1691 prebendary of Westminster 5 , 
and from 1691 rector of Petworth, Sussex, i 
Before October 1679 he was chaplain to 1 
Charles, duke of Somersets He was a-sochap* : 
lain in ordinary to WLLliam and Mary, and ' 
to Queen Anne. Pelling died on 19 March 
1718 {Histor^ical JRegieter, 1718, Chrono- 
lo^cal Diary, p. 13). His son Thomas was 
elected from Westminster to Christ Church 
in 1689. 

Pelling was a stout defender of the Angli- 
can church against both Roman catholics and 
dissenters. He printed numerous sermons 
which he preached on public occasions, many 
before the king or the House of Lords at 
IfVestminster Abbey. Besides sermons, and 
a series of * practical discourses,’ Pelling 
published : 1. * Ancient and Modem Delu- 
sions discoursed of in Three Sermons upon 
2 These, ii. 11, concerning some Errors now 
prevailing in the Church of Borne,’ London, 
1679. 2. ‘The Good Old "Way , . , ’ London, 
1680 ; a treatise aimed against concessions 
to dissenters for sake of unity. 3. ‘The 
Apostate Protestant. A Letter to a Friend 
occasioned by the late reprinting of a Jesuit’s 
Book about Succession to the Crown of Eng- 
land, pretended to have been Written by it. 
Doleman [Le. Robert Parsons (L>46-1610) 
q, v.],’ London, 1682 ; 2nd edition, 1685— » 
an attack on the exclusion bill. 4. * The 
Antic uity of the Protestant i^ligion. . . . 
In a lietter to a Person of Quality, London, 
1687, 2 Tarts. In the British Museum copy 
there follows a manuscript tract attacking 
Pelling’s arguments concerning the ‘ use of 
images,’ with ‘ Third and Fourth Letters to 
a Person of Quality ’ vindicating them. 5. ‘ A 
Discourse concerning the Existence erf God,’ 
London, 1696 ; reissued in 1704, when the 
title-pa^e descHbes it as an expedition of 
‘ the principles of the Epicureans and Hob- 
bists of our a^e.’ It is dedicated to Queen 
Anne. Part ii., issued se^rately, with same 
title-page, London, 1755, 

Pe’-lh]^ also edited in 1688 the * Ditleo 
ticon’ of John Foynet [q. v.] 

^eldi’s Alumni Westmoo. ; Addifc. MS. 5B46, 
f. -23 ; Wood’s Atbeme Oxtm. ii. 7% 83, 369, 

ajid Fa^, ii. 216; Wedmore’s We^in^er 
Abbey, App, fp. 224-5; Balkway’s Rape of 
Aran^, p. 335 ; be Here, ili. 362 ; 

Arehieol, CoHdidlofis, be. S6; Watfs BibL Bfit. ; 
Keweoitri’s Repextciaimm ; Bist. MBS. Comm. 4tli 
Rep. p. 189, ami Km p ¥ii ; domments 
in We^miaieT Abbey Hnoly fhrsiaiied by th# 
¥eiy EeT. Beau intraiatitm 


Trinity College, C/iiii bridge, and the Rtv. Tho- 
mas Holland, rector of Petworth.] W. A, S. 

PELLY, SiB JOHX HENRY (1777- 
1852), governor of the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany, bom on 31 Alarch 1777, was eldest 
son of Henry Hinde Pelly of Upton House, 
Essex, a captain in the service of the East 
India Company. His grandfather, John Pelly, 
was also a captain in the compamy’s service. 
His mother was Elizabeth, daughter and 
heiress of Henry Hinde of Vyton, John is 
said to have been in his youth in the navy. 
If so, he quitted it without obtaining a com- 
; mission. It is more probable that he was 
i with his father in the company’s service ; 
that he had nautical experience of some sort 
appears certain. Having settled in business 
in London, be became in 1806 a director of 
the Hudson’s Bay Company, of which he 
Was afterwards successively deputy governor 
and governor. In 1823 he was elated elder 
I brother of the Trinity House, and, some 
! years later, deputy ma^er. In 1840 he was 
; a director of the Bank of England, and in 
: 1841 governor. As governor of the Hudson s 
Bay Company in 1835 he was mainly instru- 
mental in sending out the exploring parties 
which, under Dease and Thomas Simpson 
(1808-1840) [q. v.], two of the company’s 
agents, did so much for the discovery of the 
north-west yassage and of the const-line of 
North America. His share in this work is 
commemorated mi the map, where Cape 
Pelly marks the eastern extremity of Dease 
and Simpson Strait. On 6 July 1840 be 
was created a baronet^ on the recommenda- 
tion of Lord Meibonme. The Duke Wel- 
lington was on fri^dly terms with him. He 
died at on 13 Aug. 1852. He mar- 
ried, in 1807, Emma, of Henry 

Boulton of Suir^, ^ 

the Corporation fe Woi^n|^ Mirms ai^ 
Metals in Se<^land, and a director of the 
Son Fire Office, a^ Imd h? her a kige 
family. 

[Gimt. 1652 lie 527 ; Ann. Beg. ISS2, p. 
306; Burke’s Fe^age and Bamndage; ^np- 
json’a Kamitive of the <m the Berth 

Coast of America dimag the years .1 

j, i:l. 

PMXY, 8ia LEW^ 0^18^ Inr 

dlan bam at Hyde Monae, 

ham^on, Oloia^slassbhre, 14 Kov. 

1825, was mm d John PeHj, eaq^ by 
bis wi5s, d the same mmmtj, wboi^ 
name was Lewis. Sir Jdkn Hmry Fdly. 
[q. V,] of U|ion, Essex, WES Ml nncle. Mly, 
WES ^ncated at Bi^y, a^ a^oiiiied to 
' BrntiAl d w Spdk Cm- 

f 2 
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pany as ensign in 1841. He became lieu- Tbeir chief at the time of Pelly’s Tisit was 
tenant in 1S43, ca 7 tain in 1856, major in named Faizul, and entitled indifferent!? 
3861, lieutenant-colonel in 1863, colonel in amm or imapa. He bitterly resented the 
3871, major-general in 1882, and lieutenant- action of British naval officers in endeavour- 
general in 1887. ^ to suppress the slave trade, and his feel- 

In 1851-2 Pelly served as assistant to the ' ings towards the British government and 
resident at the court of Baroda, and in that 1 their representative were avowedly hostile, 
capacity prosecuted the Khutput inq^ries ' Consequently, when Pelly proposed to visit 
before ”the commission under Sir James ’ him and commence friendly relations, the 
Outram [q. v.j in 1851. From 1852 to 1856 ; overture was declined with^scant courtesv. 
he was employed in a civil capacity in Sind, 1 But Pelly, determined to succeed, cross^ 
and in 1857 acted as aide-de-camp to General the Persian Gulf and established himself 
John Jacob Tq, v.], commanding the cavalry with some of the local shaikhs (chiefs), from 
division of the army in Persia. He remained whose quarters he wrote to inform the amir 
with Jacob until the conclusion of the war, that he was on his way to Riyadh. Permis- 
receiving the medal and clasp, and next year sion to advance was granted, but without the 
joined Mm in Sind as brigade-major of the usual courtesies ; nevertheless, the journey 
zrregular horse Sind frontier force. Pelly was performed without the assistance of a 
collected Jacob’s opinions on the reorganisa- guide. An interview with the amir followed, 
tion of the In^an army, and published them. He was an old man, blind, but of striking 
in a volume entitled ‘ Views and Opinions , appearance — resigned, dignified, stem, and 
of General Jacob,’ wMch passed through two remorseless. He was favourably impressed 
editions in 1858. He siiliequentlj returned with Pelly’s address, but told bim < 3,iyadh 
to Persia as secretary of legation at Teheran, was a curious place for a Euro'^ean to come 
and on the retirement of Ms cousin, Sir to ; that none had ever before been allowed 
Henry Eawlinson, became charg6 d’affaires, to enter; but that he trusted all would go 
In 1860 he was sent on a special mission welL’ Pelly had difficulty in getting safely 
through the countries of Afghanistan and away, and only succeeded by a judicious 
Balucjiistan. His love of travel and adven- mixture of tact and boldness. In 1866 the 
ture was strong, and was first displayed to journals of Ms recent travels both in Af- 
conspicuous advantage in ajoumeySxjm Per- gh^stan and Arabia were printed by the 
sia to India by way of Herat and Kandahar, government at Bombay. 

On this occasion he rode eight hundred miles Between 1865 and 1871 Pelly paid other 
through lawless lands inhabited by fanatical visits to the Chaab Arabs and Arab tribes 
Moslems, without escort pd without dis- of the littoral of the Gulfe of Persia and 
guise, Reposed at times to imminent danger. Oman, and he negotiated conventions with 
On his return to India in 1861 Pelly spent thecMefs and with the Sultan of Muscat 
a few montMs at Calcutta with Lord Can- with a view to suppressing slavery and 
ning, and afterwards went on a mission to , facilitating the progress of the telegraph, 
the Comoro Islands. At the close of the In 1868 his services were rewarded by the 
year he became TOlitical agent and consul at honour of C.S.L 3 ji 1872 and 1873 he 
Ziuixibar, where he confirmed earlier tr^ties act^mpanied Sir Battle Frere on an anti- 
with the Sultan. In 186Q he was transferred slavery mission to the east coast of Africa 
to the post of political resident on the Per- and Azahxa, and, resettling in India in the 
smn Gtdf, and took part in a long series of latter year, was made ^vemor-general’s 
diffi«mit ne^tiationB with the Arabs near agent and cMef commissioner to the States 
the coast.^ jHis journey in 1865 to Riyadh, of Ihrputana. In May 1874 Pelly w^ 
the Wahabi capital of the h^hlands of Cen- made !5..C.S.I. Later in the year he was 
tral Arabia, teiown se Hcgd, was one of sent as special commissioner to Baroda to 
his most notable exploits. It was under- investigate the disordered condition of that 
taken partly to fix tb© poeiticm of Riyadh on feudatory state. Baroda was ruled by a 
partly to arrange for restrain- gaekwar named Mnlbar Rao, and the govem- 
mg the Wahabis, whose increase of power ment of India had hitherto been represented 
usterferoace with pnaller states were by the resident, CoL R. Phayre, C.B. Mis- 
!i^ ^to involva polrtical dangeu’. The government had led Phayre to remonstrats 
W ahabl^ me the puritans of Islam. They with the gaekwar, and in 1874 Mr. DadabhM 
lihwed fir^ to rested mad preserve the Naoroji, a Parsee gentleman, was, in spite 

thw rdfigaim ; but in course " of Col. Phayie’s disapproval, appointed sole 
uf ^ae we oi tem!|K>rsl power minister. Their antagonism was disclosed 

ohifSMped their as|aiatictus, and the . csarly in Hoveml©r, and on the 9th of that 

ssM l©iastoeas aa it was fanatical, month an attempt was ma d e to poisem the 
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resident. The gaekwarMmself was suspected 
ot complicity. Pelly arrived on 30 ov. as ’ 
special commissioner, and in January 1875 
arrested the gaekwar under orders from the 
government of India. He was tried by a 
commission consisting of 3Iaharaja Sindhia, 
ilaharaja of Jaipur, Sir Dinkar Rao, Sir 
Bichard Couch, Sir Kichard Meade, and 
5£r. P. S. Melvill, the defence being con- ' 
ducted by Seijeant Bailantine. The guilt 
of the gaekwar was not proved; but the 
supreme government, considering that his 
incapacity was established, deposed him 
and appointed a successor. Felly’s conduct 
througaout was approved by both sides, and 
Bailantine has recorded that his ‘ demeanour 
to the prince was characterised by all the 
courtesy and consideration that his duty 
would permit.’ 

In Pelly was again in attendance on 
the •ovemment of India, but was soon sent 
to l-*eshawar as envoy-extraordinary and 
plenipotentiaiy for Afghan affairs. His 
mission was one of many steps which pre- 
ceded the outbreak of war in 1878. The 
amir, Sher Ali, owing to the assidnons 
attentions he had received from British 
India on one side and from Russia on the 
other, formed an altogether exaggerated 
notion of his own importance. He harboured 
many grievances against the government ci 
India, and took no pains to disguise his re- 
sentment, which he gratided by civility to 
Rnsdia and discourtesy to England. To 
remove, if possible, the doubts excited by his 
conduct, a conference at Peshawar between j 
Sir Lewis Pelly and an Afghan representa- 
tive, Saiyid Nnr Muhammad Shah, was ar- 
ranged. They met <m 23 Jan. 1877, but 
after some unprofitable discussions the Af- 
ghan envoy di^ on 2 March, and Pel^ was 
immediately recalled. In Aagtist of that 
year he retired &om the service, and was 
created K.C.B. 

Returning to England, he n^anied ^Iss 
Amy Lowder in 1878, and in 1883 he 
was offered charge of the Congo Free State 
hj the king of tire Belgians. But he decline 
the post, am found his chief emplc^ment in 
assisting the Geographical and A^tic So- 
cieties until IS85, whm he was ekcted MJP. 
Icur N<nth Hackney in the conservative in- 
terest. Next y^ he was re-elected, and he 
continued to represent the con^tuencj till 
hk death. In the Hotree of Ckmmons he 
confined hk speeches to subjects whhdi he 
und^^oofi, and earned tire re^eei of the 
house. He died Falmouth m. 22 Apc^ 
1892, leaving no k^e. Thoi^ s^urt m 
stature, he was weR mid Imiit, an^ 

hk apfeamsree was d^infui^reo. Tti^ m 


an exceHeut portrait of him by Madape 
Canziani in Lady Pelly’a poss^^on. 

Pelly had considerable literary aptitude. 
Besides ‘ The Tiews and O'^inions of Briga- 
dier-general John Jacob, London, 18*i8, 

he published : ^ The Miracle Play of Hasan 
and Husain: collected from Oral Tradition,* 
2 Tols. London, 1B79 ; a pamphlet on the 
‘ North-west Frontier of India,’ '858; several 
papers in the ^ Proceedings of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society;’ and occu'iional articles 
and letters in periodicals and newspipera. 

Sir Lewis’s eider brother, Scu^eon-gene- 
ral SAviLLiB Mxebiott Pelly (1819-1896), 
after education at Winchester and Guy s Hos- 
pital, ioined the Indian medical service. He 
joined the Sind irregular horse during Sir 
Dharles NapieFs campaigns (1844-7), and 
subsequently on the Sind frontier under 
General John Jacob [q. v.] He served with 
the second regiment light cavalry in Raj- 
putana during the mutiny camreign, and 
joined in the pursuit of Tantia _opee with 
the column under Brigadier Parke. He 
was present as princip^ medical offcer of 
the Indian medical department throughout 
the Abyssinian campaign of 1867-8 untha* 
Lord Napier of Magdala, obtained the com- 
panionship of the Bath, and retired as in- 
spector-gwieral of ho^itals in the Bombay 
Tmesidencv in 1870. He died at Woodstock 
'House, L^, mi 3 April 1895, leaving a wi^w 
with two sons and two daughters. 

'Documents kindly lent by Lady Felly ; Jomv 
nal a Journey fr^ Perek to India, 

Herat and Candahar ; Bepoi^ of a to the 

Wahabee Capital of Riyadh, in C^itral Amhk 
(Bombay, 1866) ; Proeredisgs ®f the Royal Geo- 
graphic^ So'ktj (1B65, Bind dittmay notke by 
Majo3>geiieral Sir Fiederk John Biakhamdf 
E.CBX, Jane 1^); The Trial and Bepori- 
tioQ of Mnlhar Ran, Gaeicirhr of BiineMla (Bum- 
bay, 1876) ; BadUnti^’s of a Bar- 
rie’s Lffl^ 1882; fatth^ papeas to 

^ the Afairs of A%liaidslaii, Ma. S, 1371 ; 
Forbes's Wars (London, pp. 

113-7.] W. 

' ROSKRr U ISGD), 

was i^milted'Mk^ kf ^John’s Gcdlege, 
Ckmbric^ 2@ Jidj 1^4, beh^4reeriM as 
of the diooeee ed 3b was mm of 

thegrmipof schoiarevdreeezsfmtarieii raked 
coll^ to tire h^heei; amciif 

IMt of laamaaf. He Greek 

to Rcgm* Aae^am, with whom he lotmd a 
close of whose talsais he ^d 

a vmy h^h o^mkre. Hk advice to Aedbam 
k sm^med in a figurative ow- 

taked m a Mte to him : ^ Gee diligeiree 
' Ih^ thou Myesl he pmtel, iret aaesordkg 
tote slokal, to te iyiito p@rtoio% tel 
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tlioti mavest touch the harp aright* (ef. 
Quarterly Beuew, Iit. 346). In 1546, -w-hen 
Trinity College was founded, Pember was 
apiointed the reader in Greek there, while 
Jo2in Dee "q. became under-reader. From 
Ascham's letters it appears that Pember took 
much interest in coins, and made a collection. 
In 1555 he subscribed the Koman catholic 
articles, and thereby retained his post at 
Trinity College, where he died in 1560. 

He is only Imown to have written a few 
Latin verses, viz. a couplet in praise of As- 
cham*s ‘ Toxophilus,* lines to William Grin- 
dal, and an elegy on the death of Martin 
Bucer. 

[Bilker's Hist, of St. John’s Coll., ed. Mayor, 
i.282; Cooper’s AthenaeCantabr. 1.208; Grant’s 
Life of Ascham, prefixed to Asehami Epistolse, 
6, 7, 8, 9, 11, 31; Asehami Epist. 22S, 230; 

Brit., ed. Kippis, v. 32 ; Buceri scripta 
Anglicana, p. 903 ; Hallam’s Lit. of Europe, i. 
342; Giles’s Works of Ascham, i. 2, 316, hi. 
308; Katterfeld’s Roger Ascham, pp. 10-16 * 
Cole MS. ilix. 33S.] E. 0, M. 

PEMBEETOH, CHARLES REECE 
(179G-1840), actor and lecturer, was bom at 
Pontypool, Monmouthshire, on 23 Jan. 1790, 
and registered as Thomas Reece Pemberton. 
His father was a Warwickshire man, his 
mother a Wi elshwoman, and he was the 
second of three children. When he was 
al^ut four years old, his parents removed to 
Birmingham, and Pemberton was placed at 
a Unitarian charity school imder Daniel 
M right. He was subsec uently apprenticed 
to his uncle, a brassfounuer in Birmingham, 
but ran away in 1807 to Liverpool, where he 
was seized by a press-gang and sent to sea. 
He ^rved for seven years, seeing some active 
service off Cadiz, Gibraltar, and Madeira. 
After the war be became an actor, and led a 
wandering life ; he is said to have managed 
several theatres in the West Indies with 
some success. He made an unhappy mar- 
riage with a lady named Fanny Pritchard, 
they soon separated. By 1827 be was in 
again, acting, lecturing, and reciting. 
^ -9 Feb. 1828 be played Macbetb at BatL 
says* he act^ tolerably, but notHng 
farti^r; he bad an indifferent figure, and a 
bad with no expr^ion in it j he had 
stimied the part wita great attention, and 
undernt^ it thorougMy.’ On 21 Feb. he 
played Sbylock. During the same year he 
w acting at Hereford during the assizes: 

(afterwards Sir Thomas) Talfourd 
0. v.j was gr^ly impressed with his pei^ 
and pr^ed him highly in the 

^or September 

1 ^ biS r^derii^ of Sbylock and 

He also played Hotspur, Sir Peter 


Teazle, and other characters, but was not suc- 
cessful m comic parts. On Talfourd’s recom- 
mendation, Pemberton was engaged atCovent 
Garden by Charles Kemhlerq. v.'^Hemadeida 
brst appearance there on 2 March 18-‘>9 as 

irginius, and on 9 March played Shvioek 

among critics as 
to his merits, but Talfourd still eulogised 
bim as a tragedian. Pemberton did not 
however, reappear at Covent Garden; and' 
after an engagement at the Royal Theatre' 
Birmingham, he devoted himself to lecturing 
and reciting, principally at mechanics* insti- 
tutes. His favourite subjects were the tragic 
characters of Shakespeare. < Since PemSr- 
ton’s day,* says Mr. Holyoake, ‘ I have heard 
hundreds of lecturers and preachers in Eng- 
land and America, but never one who had 
the animation, the inspiration, and the spon- 
taneous varie^ he hac* {Sixty Tears ofm 
Ayitatoi^s LySj i. 40). In 1833 he com- 
menced writing in the ‘ Monthly Repositor^%’ 
then edited by W^illiam Johnson Fox [q. vV 
the ‘Autobiography of PeL Yeijui^,'* in' 
which he gave an account of his own expe- 
riences. _n 1836 he played Macbeth and 
Shy lock at Birmingham, and at the end of 
the year visited the Mediterranean on ac- 
count of his health. He recommenced lec- 
turing in the summer of 1838 at the Sheffield 
Mechanics Institute ; but hia powers were 
failing, and a subscription was set on foot to 
enable bim to spend the winter in Egypt. 
This visit brought about no improvement, 
and he died, not long after his return, on 
3 March 1^0, at the house of his younger 
brother, Wilbam Dobson Pemberton, on Lml- 
gate Hill, Birmingham. He was buried in 
the Key Hill cemetery, and the Birmingham 
Mechanics* Institute, of which Mx. Holyoake 
w^ secretary, placed a memorial, with an 
^itaph by Fox, over his grave, Ebenezer 
Elliott [q. V.], the corn-law rhymer, wrote 
some verses on him called ‘ Poor Charl^.* 

M. . m . 



that all his manuscripts, except three plays, 
should be destroyed. His ‘ Life and Literary 
Remains,* 1843, 8vo, edited by Mr, John 
Fowler, with memoir by Fox, contains ‘The 
Autobiography of Pel- Veijuice ;* ‘ The Po- 
desta, a Tragedy, in Five Acte ; * ‘ The Banner, 
a Tragedy, in Five Acts ; * ‘ Two Catherines, 
a Comedy , in Five Acts ; * with pieces in prose 
and verse. Another edition of the ‘ Autobio- 
graphy of Pel. Veijuiee ’ was edited in* 1853 
by George Searle PhiDips [q, v.] 

[Memoirs in the two editions of Pel. Yeijnice ; 
Holyoake’s Sixty Years of an Agitator’s Lif^ 3rd 
edit- i, 37-40, 85, 132, 221 ; Genest’s Englif'h 
Stage, ix. 443, 480; Gent. Mag. 1880, L 446; 
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3Ionrlilv Kepobitory, 1833-4; Aris’s Eirmmghara ! 
Gazefte, 9 Alareh 1840; Alemoirs of Charles 
Aiathens, iv. 169.] 

FEMBERTOir, CHRISTOPHER RO- 
BERT, M.D. (1765-18:^2), physician, was bom 
in Cambridgeshire in 1765. His grandfather 
was Sir Francis Pemberton [q.v.j, lo^ chief- 
iustice. After education at Bury St. Ed- 
munds, he entered at Cains College, Cam- 
bridge, whence he graduated M.B. in 1789 
and M.B. in 1794. He was elected a fellow 
of the Colie ;e of Physicians of Londor^on 
25 June 1796, was Grulstonian lecturer in 1797 , 
was censor in 1796, 1804, and 1811, and de- 
livered the Harveian oration in 1806. He was 
in that year phrsician-extraordinary to the 
Prince of Wales and to theDuke of Cumber- 
land, and afterwards became physician-ex- 
traordinary to the king. He w^ physician 
to St. GeoWe’s Hospim from 25 April 18W 
till 18C^. In 1806 he published ‘ A practi- 
cal Treatise on Taiious Diseases of the Ab- 
dominal Viscera.' It consists of eleven chap- 
ters, treating of the peritoneum, the liver, 
the gall-bladder, the pancreas, the spleen, 
the kidneys, the stomach, the intestines, and 
enteritis. His most original observations 
are that the disease known as waterbrash is 
rather a result of imperfect diet than of ex- 
cess in alcohol (p. 101), that cancer of some 
parts of the bowel may exist for a l<mg time 
without grave constitutional symptoms (p. 
166), and that the over-exertion of muscles 
may lead to a condition indistinguishable 
from palsy (p. 157). This last observation 
is one of the first contributions in English 
medical writings to the knowledge the 
large group of diseases now known as trade 
palsies. He recommends the use of a splint 
supporting the hand in ca^s of bad pal^ of 
the muscles of the hack of the forearm, so 
common as a result of lead-poisoning- The 
book shows him to have been an excellent 
clinical observer, who had paid much atten- 
tion to morbid anatomy. He suffered from 
intense facial neuralgia or tic doulourei^, 
and the division of several branclw^ of the 
ti^eminal nerve, by Sir Astley P^ton Ckxjper 
[q. V.], failed to give him any reliel He 
obliged, by his disease, to give up jnactice 
and to leave I^ondon, and died of apoplexy 
at FredviBe, Kent, on 31 July 1^2. 

[Hunk’s mt of Phys. ii. 456 ; Br. Bob^ 
Bree’s Oratio Harveiania, Xiondoii, 1826; Sir 
Henry Halford's Easays and Orations, Sad edit. 
3 . 0 Bd<m, 1833, p. 36, where he is mentioBed as 
Br. P. ; WtMrks.] ^ 


daughter of Francis Kemp?, was bom at 
St. Albans, in 1625. His grandfather was 
Roger Pemberton of Hertfordbury, heir to 
Sir Lewis Pemberton, who succeeded his 
father, Sir Goddard Pemberton, as shefiff 
oi St. Albans in 1615. and was lEmighted at 
Bewsey Hall, Lancashire, on 21 Aug. 1617. 
Sir Goddard Pemberton belonged to the old 
Lancashire family of that name, was doubly 
returned to parliament { for Peterborough and 
Lewes) in 1601, was knighted at Whitehall 
on 23 July 1603, and settled at Hertfordbury. 

Pemberton wi^ educated at the St- Al- 
bans grammar school and the university of 
Cambridge, where he matriculated (from 
Emmanuel College) on 12 Ai^. 1640, and 
graduated B.A. in 1644. In November the 
same year he was admitted a student at the 
Inner Temple, was called to the h&x onTKov. 
1654, elected a bencher on 5 Feb. 1670-1, 
and Lent reader on 21 Jan. 16 13-4. Pem- 
berton’s pupilage was dissipat^, and^ l^rt 
of the long interval between his admi^ion 
and his caU was spent in a debtor’ s prison. 
There he pursued his studies to such purpc^ 
that, on legainiiig his liberty, he practised 
with brilliant success in the Palace Court, 
in Westminster Hall, and, after the Restora- 
tion, in the House of Lords ; and on 21 April 
1675 he 'was called to the degree of seijeant- 
at-law. On 28 May following the House of 
Commons committed him to the custod” of 
John Topham,thesergeant-at-ani^ attending 
the house, for an alle^ breach of privilege, 
— via. his appearance before the House of 
Lords for the plaintiff apoelknfe in the mm 
of Crisp r. Dalmahoy, 3iJ.P. for Guddind. 
The affair caused a violent ccetentkni be- 
tween the two houses of mrliament- Pem- 
berton, who under the ®egk of bladk rod had 
defied the sergeant-at-ams, wm evenkialiy 
arrested (4 June) by the spmker in WesiJ- 
minster Hall, and lod^d in theTower, whew, 
notwithstanding a writ of hab^ c<®rp®« m- 
gned the upper Imtise on his bemdli be 
remained until the uuBeemly Mrug^e wa® 
terminated by a procc^timi (9 June). ^ On 
11 Aug. the same year ho wa® made hing’'8 
geoeant, and onfi Otet* frjllowmg was kiughted 
at Whiti^ialL He mmceedecT Br Wdlkm 
- WyM© [q. v7 is the togV 

hemdi mi § M&j and asrisfced Bmsm 
in several of tie ‘ |wspsh He 

;^v^, Imwever, not »a®dmalhf putialjand 
Hmd his qaietns cm 16 Feh. 1679-301 Keveiv 
t bel***^ on II 16S1, he ancceedfid 

3(Bro|^s a® hud Jnstice of the king s 

hmch* _ . - , . 
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Fift advaincmaent was perfMiiqiB wtewded w 
i an air jndSmal weimini to Ae trial 
SdwnidFi^Btris [q. v.J Bi^ wbws 
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cireiimstances of the trial raise the suspicion : 
that Pemberton was not altogether impar- 
tial, and this view isconiSrmedbv his refisal . 
to Dr. Oliver Plunket [q. v.] of sufficient time 
to collect his witnesses, and his attempt to 
snatch a true bill against Lord Shaftesbury ^ 
by precluding* the grand jury from inquiring 
into the credibility of the witnesses. He , 
would also seem to have deviated in slight ' 
but material particulars from the strict course ' 
of procedure for the purpose of screening 
Count Eonigsmark on his trial as accessory 
before the &ct to the murder of Thomas 
Thynne in March 1681-2 (E. B, De Eoiff- 
BiijratTE, Annals of the Souse of Ferey, ii. 
499). In May 1682 Pemberton vindicated 
the independence of the court of kin^s bench ^ 
against the encroachments of the House of 
Cbrnmons by disallowing a plea to the juris- 
diction of the court, set up by his old enemy, 
John Topham, the ser^ant-at-arms, in an 
action of tresxiss brou^t against him by one 
whom he had arrested pursuant to an order 
of the house. On 22 Ife. the same year he 
was 5 W(OTi of the privy council. On the in- 
stitution of the proceedings on quo warranto 
agamst the City of London, Pemberton was 
transferred, on 22 Jan. 1682-3, to the chief- 
justiceship of the common pleas, to make 
way for Edmund Saunders [q. v.], who 
was supposed to be more favourable to the 
crown. He was removed from the bench 
on 7 Sept., and from the privy council on 
24 Oct. in the same year. Burnet is probably 
right in ascribing hia dejradation to his 
want of zeal against Lord Husseli [c , v.’’, at 
whose trial he presided. In 1687 Pemoer- 
ton was ccmsnlted by the university of Cam- 
bridge as to the legality of the royal man- 
date for the admission of the Benedictine 
monk Alban Francis [q. v.] to the degree of 
M.A, without conformity to the established 
religion. His opinion, which was emphati- 
cally adverse to the I^ality of the mandate, 
is preserved in Addit, MS. 32095, £ 238 
(cfl BIjOXAJC, Maydalen College and James 11^ 
pp, 21, 244, Oxf. Hist, S^.) After the 
Plevolution, which he helped to precipitate 
by Ms simc^sful defence oi the seven bisho:^ 
15-30 June 1688, he was summoned by tne 
CkmvmitKm parliament for his conduct in 
To^ham*s case. He complied, justifying his 
mpag mi grounds of reason and public 
utility, but was thrown into gaol on 19 July 
1689 ^ breadh of privili^e, and la^^ncon- 
^iement until prenogatiom. His col- 
lei^ue,^rlhoinas Joii^ (d, 1692) [c. v. J who 
luidcimeniTed in the ruling, suffiered the fiaTnA 
Bemfemrtim was counsel for Sir John 
Feaiwii^ in the prooeedh^ for his 

at^biiider m Kovember* Ee dkd^ on 


10 June 1697 at his house in Highgate. His 
remains were interred in the east end of the 
nave of Highgate Chapel, whence, on the 
demolition of the chape in 1833, his monu- 
ment was removed to the church at Tnunp- 
ington,near Cambridge, the manor of which 
he had purchased in 1675. Pemberton mar- 
ried, by license dated 12 Oct. 1667, Anne, 
eldest daughter of Sir Jeremy ^^ichcote, 
bart., solicitor-general to the elector pala- 
tine, -and younger brother of Dr. J^njamin 
Whichcote [q. v.J of Cambri(%e. His wife 
and seven children survived him. I^y 
Pemberton died in 1731, and was also buried 
in Highgate Chapel. 

Pemberton was a profound lawyer, much 
s versed in records, yet of independent mbd, 
an<^ for his age, indifferent honest. His por- 
trait is in the original engraving by R White, 
1689 (mezzotint by R Williams), of the 
heads of the counsel for the seven bishops 
in the British Museum (cf. Beomxet). 

[Baines’s County of Lancaster, iii. 562 91 ,; 
Nichols’s Progr. James I, L 519, iii. 408 ; Le 
Neve's Pedigrees of Knights (Harl. Soc-), p. 301 ; 
Metcalfe’s Book of Knights, pp. 145, 171 ; 
Berry’s Connty Geneal. * Hertfordshire,’ p. ^ii ; 
Chauncy’s Hertfordshire, p. 456; ClntterWk’s 
Hertfordshire, voL i. pp. xajciii, 82 ; Inner 
Temple Books; Wynne’s Seijeant-at-Law ; 
Pepys’s Diary, vol. iv,; Evelyn’s Diary ; Sidney’s 
Di^, ed. Bleneowe, ii. 18; Cobbett’s State 
^ Trials, vol. vi-xiii. (cf. Index); Shower’s Eep- 

ii. 33, 94, 156, 218, 252. 311 ; Raymond’s Rep. 
pp. 251, 478 ; LuttreU’s Brief Relation of State 
Affairs; North’s Lives, ed. 1826, ii. 38 etseq.; 
Burnet’s Own Time (fol.) i. 501-2, 535, 556, 

' 568 ; Hist. MSS, Comm. 5th Rep. App. p. 329, 

7th Rep. App. pt. i. pp. 361, 408, 466, 50), 
744, 9th Rep. App. passim, 11th Rep. A^, pr. 

‘ ii. pp, 115, 198; Lyaons’s Environs of London, 

iii. 68, 74 ; Kimber and Johnson’s Baron^age, 

ii. 4 ; Chester’s London Marriage Licences ; 
Campbell’s lives of the Chief Justices; Foss’s 
lives of the Judges; Granger’s Bicgr. Hist. 
Engl, fib 367 ; Addit. MSS. 21507 £ 43, 22263 
£ 23.] J. M. B. 

FEMERTOH, HENRY (1^4-1771), 
physician StUd writer, bom in London in 
_694^ went, after receiving a good general 
education in England, to Leyden in Augu^ 
1714. There he studied medicine umer 
Boerhaave, and ^contemplated with great 
effkst’ the best mathematical authors. From 
L^den he passed to Paris to study anatomy, 
anc bought a valuable collection of mathe- 
' znatical works at the sale of the library of 
^ the Abb4 GaDois. He returned to Lo^on 
to attend St. Thomases Hospital, but went 
back to Leyden in 1719 as the gu^ of Bo^- 
'baave, anc graduated M.D. on 27 Dec, oi^ 
that year. 
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On his final settlement in London Pem- 
berton did not practise much, owing to 
his delicate health. He was, hawever, an 
industrious writer on medical and general 
subjects. He became a feUow of the Royal 
Society, and contributed many papers to its 
^Tran^tions^ (PhiL Tram, vols. xxxiL- 
IxiLl One of these, a demonstration of the 
inefficiency of an attempted proof by Poleni, 
an Italian" mathematician, of Leibnitz’s as- 
sertion that tbe force of descending bodies 
is proportional to the square of them relocity, 
was transmitted to Sir Isaac Newton by 
Dr. Mead, and gained for Pemberton New- 
ton’s friendship. Newton brought him a 
refutation by himself based on otaer princi- 
ples, This was afterwards printed ^ a post- 
script to Pemberton’s -Daper (voL yi. 570 in 
Huttos and Shaw’s A )ridg7nmt). Pember- 
ton was employed by Newton to superintend 
tbe third edition of the ‘ Principia,’ The new 
edition, which appeared in 1726, had a pre- 
face by Newton, in which Pemberton is cha- 
racterised as ^ vir harum rerum peritissimus.’ 
Pemberton saw much of Newton in his old 
age. In 1728 he published ‘ A View of Sir 
I, Newton’s Philosophy.’ It is dedicated to 
Sir R. Walpole, and is preceded by a preface 
containing the writer’s recollections of the 
philosopher. A German translation of pt. L 
of the ‘ View,’ by S. Maimon, appesrm at 
Berlin in 1793. S’emberton’s book was not 
remunerative to himself, and was r^arded 
as ffisappointing. George Lewis Scott, how- 
ever, recommended it to Gibbon as a pro- 
p^eutic (GibboHjH iscei&zaeoaa ITorAs, 1837 , 
p. 233). In 1724 Pemberton assisted Mead 
in editing W. Cowper’s ‘Myotomia Refor- 
mata.’ Pour years later (24 May 1728) he 
w^as appointed Gresham professor of physic 
in succession to Dr. Woodward. His * 
for a course of Chymistry to be perfonned a^ 
Greslmm Collie’ appeared in 1731. Two 
courses of his lectures were published b’ * h^ 
^end Janies "Wilson^ — the first, in 177 on 
chemistry ; the second, in 1779, after Pem- 
berton’s death, on physiolc^- For seven 
years (1739-1746) he was chiefly employed 
in the merparation of the filth * Lemdon Phar- 


cinalis Inaug. de Facilitate Oculi ad divema 
Remm Computatarum Distantias se aceom- 
modante,’ Leyden, 1719. 2. ‘ £pbt. ad Ami- 

r •_ T T _t_ r T_ 



by ratios and Ic^arithms may be done hr circle 
and hyperbola), 3. * Observations on J*oelry, 
cK^asioned by Glovers ** Leonidas,”’ 17^. 
His ^Account of the Ancient Ode ’prefaces 
West’s ^ Pindar,’ and a paper * On tbe Dispute 
about Fluxions ’ is in the second volume of 
Robins’s * Works.’ 

[Monk’s Coll of Pbys. iii, 382-3 ; Peacock’s 
Inaex of English Students at Leyden; Gent. 
Mag. 1771, p. 143; Brevi^er’s Life ol Sir I. 
Newton, W. T. Lynn, pp. 285-6; Wsid’s 
Livesof tbe Grmbam ti. 361 ; Weld’s 

Hist. Boy. Soc. L 318; Georgian Era, ii. 556; 
Chalmers’s Blc^. Diet, (founded on Huttmi ami 
Shaw’s Abridgment of Phil. Trans.); Watt's 
Bibi. Brit. ii. 743; AlUbone’s Diet. Engl Lit. ii. 
1548; Brit. Mus, Cat.; P^bertou’s Wotks; 
authorities cited.*] G, Lb G. K. 

PEMBERTON (afterwards PEMBERr 
TON LEIGH), THOMAS, Babo^t Kis&s- 
BOWH (17S^1^), eldest son of Robert 
Pemberton, a chancery barrister, by his wife 
Margaret, eldest daughfer and coheirs ei 
Edward lieigh of Bispham Hall, La nca - 
shire, was bom on 11 Feb. 1793. His fathear, 
a member of a family settled near "Warring- 
ton in Lancasbure, and a descendant of Sir 
Francis Pemberton [q. v.l, chief justice of the 
c om mon pleas, died in 1 w4. Though he bad 
earned a go(xi inwime, he had beenanable 
to save mmiey, and his widow w® hit 
poorly offijccmsidering the size of Hs family — 
three sons and two daughters. Acoordb^y 
Thomas Pemberton., who had been fiar four 
years at Dr. Home’s school at Chiswick t® 
OB prepared for Westminster and Oxford, wm 
obliged to give up all hojM of a na^^^ty 
CTjeer, and, quitting Dr. Homers school sl^ 
the age of dbeteen, weait into tte office tii a 
solkdtOF, Mr. Faner, lor twelve nsKwitiiB, ai^ 
them became a pupil in the dbamlpore of his 
ximkh Edward Ckidfee, a Iwrri^ter m good 



and pharmaceutical experiments- The work 
was published in 1746 as * Translatkm and 
Imnrovemi^t of the London Iri^pensatory, 
anu he received ftom the ooH^ a gift of the 
uopyr^ht and a hundred gninet^ above tlm 
ex'penses incurred. PmibedKm died tm 
9 riarch 1771. 

In addition to l^e wtarks nsientiooed aboFve 
and some treatises left in manuscr^, Pe®^ 
berton wrote ; 1* ^Dahaertatio PhysH^Msdi- 


and was thro^jiiout Ms life i»d of daam- 
csl stales. ^ 190i to Ifftt a year 

Wore his call by drswhig eqai^ lead- 
ings, according to the prai^foe of the day, 
to sdHdtoret He wasfsdled to the te ah 
Lincoln’s Inn in IBlft His youth had been, 
as he called it, lad JoyleaB,’ 

had r^ dl%^%,and8niceeascnmiemfii%. 
He made the M&erto eC 

GOCKinhkiistyBiar. Tho^ he ywed the 
northern weatit and oocaifimlly a^eaied 

m. wiw . ._L Mfmrn 
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IHetitions^liis practice was almost exclusiTely 
ill eqaity. Before he was thirty his income 
was 3,000/. a year. In 1559 he became a 
king's counsel, and dirided with Bickerstetb. 
the practice of the rolls court, which, when 
Bickerstetb became Lord Langdale, he en- 
tirely dominated. In April IsSl he entered 
parliament for Rye as a staunch conserva- 
tive, after an election at which great violence 
was displayed; he spoke with great effect 
against the' Reform Bill, and afterwards pub- 
lished his speech. He lost the seat in 1835, 
began and abandoned a candidature for 
Taunton, and was elected in January 1833 
for Ripon, w'hich seat he retained as long as 
he remained in parliament. He declined in 
December 1833 Sir Robert PeeFs offer of the 
solicitor-generalship in his first administra- 
tion, as weU as Lord Lyndhurst’s offer of a 
puisne judgeship. With characteristic difiS- 
dence he distrusted his judicial fitness, and 
preferred to remain undisputed leader of the 
chancery bar. JJ ntil 1838 he spoke little in the 
House of Commons, when he joined with Sug- 
den, his colleague in the representation of 
Ripon, in resisting the privilege claim of the 
House of Commons in the case of Stockdale 
V. Hansard. On no other occasion did he pro- 
duce so powerful an effect in debate. His 
pamphlet on this controversy, in the form of 
a letter to Lord Langdale, had been much 
read, and had passed through two editions in 
1837. He afterwards took a large share in 
the arrangements made for settling the mat- 
ter by act of parliament. In 1841 the vice- 
chancellorship was offered him and refused, 
but he accepted from Sir Robert Peel in 1841 
the post of attorney-general for the Duchy of 
Cornwall. 

In December 1842 Pemberton came into 
a life income of upwards of 14,000/. a year 
on the death of Sir Robert Holt Leign, a 
distant relative and large Lancashire -and- 
owner, whose admiration he had won by suc- 
cessfully conducting a cause for him in 1831. 
He then assumed the name of Leigh in addition 
to his father’s surname, Pemberton, and took 
a step for which few parallels can be found 
among lawyers. His position at the bar was 
such that^ he could rise no higher, unless he 
became a j udge or a law officer, and he wished 
to be nettber. He was rich, unmarried, and 
mneiictiimbered, and he determined to ^uit 
tad prcf^ional life, and retire into 
the eoua^ to his country seat, Torry Hill, 
me^ffHSittiagboume, Kent, and to the country 
SfUMlts he loved. Sir Robert Pskel made him 
th(!9?eon chtaeellor d the Duchy of Cornwall 
smd a wiyy oouacillor, and it was arraz^^ 
that when he quitted the bar he should be- 
' MS of the Mmbefs of the judkual 


committee of the privy council. He resumed 
his seat for Ripon in the spring of 1843^and 
his practice at the bar at Christmas. He 
was a man of varied tastes, and even when 
in full practice had travelled widely in Bohe- 
mia, Italy, and Spain; but he feared now 
the want of occupation. ‘ I provided my- 
self,* he wrote, ‘ with microscopes, telescopes, 
painting implements, a chest of turners* 
tools, and I know not how many other re- 
sources against ennui, none of which I ever 
used, and after the lapse of seventeen years 
I can safely say that I have never had one 
hour hang heavy on me.* 

In February 1844 he commenced his at- 
tendances at the judicial committee of the 
privy council, wmch continued for twenty 
years. He also devoted considerable time to 
the affairs of the Duchy of Cornwall, and 
thus became intimate with, and an admirer 
of, Prince Albert. During his tenure of the 
chancellorship he succeeded in rehabilitating 
the finances of the duchy, and in accumu- 
lating a considerablefundduringthe minority 
of the Prince of Wales. Honours were re- 
peatedly offered to him and refused. It was 
expected that he would have been lord chan- 
cellor in 1849 (Loeu CiJiPBELL, Z/fe, iL 248' . 
Four successive governments, beginning with 
Lord John Russell’s in 1853, offered him a 
peerage. Lord Derby pressed the great seal 
upon him in vain, though it is said that 
promised to take it if the interests of the 
conservative party, to which he was staunch, 
imperatively demanded it. He st^dily de- 
voted himself to judicial labours. The judi- 
cial committee, reorganised in 1833, still re- 
c uired a strong hand to mould its practice. 
IPemherton Leigh (as he was called from 
1842) soon acquired a control over its pro- 
ceedings, and, more than any other member, 
regulated its practice, reduced its costs, and 
cleared off its arrears. Though nominally 
only the equal of his colleagues, it was well 
known that he was their chief in hearing the 
burden of preparing and formulating deci- 
sions. In 18^ Lord Aberdeen requested 
'him to take especial charge of appeals in 
prize cases, and he uniformly interpreted the 
law of blockade, capture, and prize with a 
liberal bent towards freedom of trade. By 
his elevation to the peerage as Lord Kings- 
down in 1858 he also became a member of 
the appeRate tribunal of the House of Lords, 
and, though he never really approved of it as 
the ultimate court of appea_, was a much 
. needed source of judicial strength there. In 
his later years indolence and distaste for 
judicial activity somewhat grew upon him, 
and at length, after a lingering illness, he 
died at Torry Hill on 7 Qct. 1867. He was 
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tinmarried, and his title became extinct- He [ 
■was buried at Frinsted Ghurch, near Sitting- 
bourne. 

Modest and shy, Kingsdown shrank from 
publicity or popularity, and his great powers 
were onlv known to a few of the most en- 
lightened members of his own profession. 
Yet he stands in the front rank of English 
judges. His fastidious striving after perfec- : 
t ion, his refinement of taste, his inexhaustible ; 
patience and vast learning, made the judg- ; 
ments which he prepared at once standard 
decisions and models of judicial expression. 
Many of them he wrote and rewrote several 
times over. His legal knowledge was ex- 
traordinarily varied, and he was especially 
versed in the minutiae of Indian land tenures. 
ifis grasT of principles was great, and led 
him to place little dependence on reported 
decisions. For twenty years, without ever 
receiving or desiring a shilling of public 
money, he rendered to the public unnoticed 
services of the highest imperial value. Per- 
sonally he was simple and unassuming in 
tastes* and manner, generous with money, 
tolerant in opinion, out a pious and con- 
vinced churchman; his fault, if it be one, 
was want of ambition and a dislike of popu- 
larity. 

[See Edinburgh Beview, cxxix. 40, founded 
on LordKiogsiIown’s own privately printed Ee- 
miniiscences ; Law Ifiag. xxvi. 46 ; Times, 8 Oct. 
1867, probably •written by H. Reeve (see Nash’s 
Life of Lord Westbury, ii. 157); Oreville Me- 
moirs, 1st ser. iii. 267 ; Gent. Mag. 1867 ii. 674.} 

J. A. H. 

pemble, “WILLIAM (1592?-ia3), 
puritan divine, son of a clergyman, was bom 
at Egerton, Kent, about the begin n i ng of 
1592. His father was poor, and his educa- 
tion was provided for John Barker of 
Mayfield, ISns^x. In March 1610 he was 
admitted to Magdalen CoUe.je, Oxford, where 
Kichard Capel was his tutor. He 

matriculated on 18 June 1610 at the age of 
eighteen. Having graduatedB-A^ onS Mardi 
1614, h& removed to Magdalen Hall, where 
he b^me reader and tutor. He procee^d 
M.A. on 9 June 1618, took orders, and was 
made divinity reader of Magdalen Hali, a post 
which he fiUed with great distinction, hewing 
an able exponent of CS^vinism, and famo^ as 
a preacher. He was loyal to the Anglicaa 
church, though anxious that the terms oi coo^ 
formity diould be made easier to his party- 
His acquirements in various to.nch^ of 
learning were very remarkabte. It would 
seem that his Xabours ai^ st^^ exhat^led 
his strength and shortened his days. He went 
for change of air on a virit to C«pei, his old 
tutor, at the rectory of Eastingtqn, 


tershire, and while staying there was seiied 
with a fever, of which hediedon 14 April 1626. 
He was buried in Eastington churchyard. 

Pemble’s works were all posthumous, 
edited and published by his friemla, as fol- 
lows : 1. * Vindicise Fidei, or a Treatise of 
Justification,’ &c., Oxford, 1625, 4to (edited, 
with pre&ce, by John Heree "q, t.] 2. ‘ Tis- 
diciae Gratise : a Plea for Grace,’ &c., 1627, 
4to; Oxford and London, 1629, 4to (this 
and the foregoinT consist of lectures deli- 
vered at Magda.en Hall), 8. ‘Salomon's 
Becantation and Repentance,’ &c,, 1627, 4to ; 

1628, 4to (a comment on Ecile^astes ». 
4- ‘Five Godly and Profitable Sermons,' 
&c., 1628, 4to ; Oxford and London, 1629, 
4to. 6. ‘An Introduction to the Worthv 

j Receiving the Sacrament,’ Ac., 16^, 4to 
(edited by Capel and dedicated to Barker ( ; 

1629, 4to; 1639, 8vo. 6. ‘Fruitfal Ser- 
mons,’ &c., 1629, 4to (on 1 Cor. xv. 18-19). 
7. ‘A Short and Sweete Exposition upon 
the first nine chapters of Zachary,’ &c., It 29, 
4to. 8. ‘ De SensibuB Intemis. . . , Editio 
TKJsthuma,’ &c., Oxford and London, 1629, 
_2mo; 1647, 12mo. 9. ‘DeFormarumGri- 
gine. . . . Editio p<®thuma,’ Ac., 1629, 12mo 
(dedicated to Accepted Frewren 
Oxford, 1647, 12mo; Cambridge [x350P], 
12mo(h^hly commended by Adriaan Heere- 
boord of Leyden, who has utilised it in his 
‘ MeletemataPhilofiophica,' Amsterdam, 1665, 
4to). 10. ‘ A Briefe Introduction to Geo- 
graphy,’ &c., Oxford, 16^, 4to ; 1658, fob ; 
5th edit. 1675, fol. ; 16^, 4tOw 11* *A 
Summe of Moral Philosophy/ Ac,, Oxford, 
1030, 4tG; 1682, 4to. 12. ‘An Exporitlim 
of the . . . Fifth Chapter of St. Jdhn’a 
G(^V 1631, 4to. 18. * The Fferiod of 
the Persian Monarchie,’ &c-, 1681, 4to (con- 
densed &om RainoldSy enlarged by 
Capd). 14. ‘Tractatns de PrevifeBtmBei* 
. . . Editio posthama,’ ^.,1^1, lt»o(ed. 
by Capel). 15. * Enchiridio® Otatorium,* 
&c., Oxford, 1683, 4feo. The 

Koi. 10, wM e(di^ed as Ikd 

edit. 1685, fob (tibree pairt®’ ; 4th edfe- Ox- 
ford, 1658-9, lol. John Wdxia®, 

' bish(^ of h^hl BMblea 

(f alkst’s WerddiS, l#i(vndarltaapa); 

Wood’s AdmueOxoa. 

i. $58, $S1 ; IkmSCm Isrm of the 1818, 

ii 304 sq. ; Fofiacr’sAlm&al Oxoa. 114#; 

Nekon’s 1714, p. SitJ A. 0. 

CHKIOTOFHEB (J, 
. 1370?), by Ware to have heem 

a native Snblias and have Ived aho^ 
the middle of the fourteenth wm 

' theanthoir of Ainidas Mimaia 


f 
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anno Christi 1162 usque ad annum 1370,’ PEMBitlDG-E or PEMBKUGGE, S 12 


printed for the ^rst time bj Camden m Iw^ , 
at the end of his ^ Britannia,’ and again in 
1864 by J. T. Gilbert in ‘ Chartuiaries of St. 
Marys Abbey, Dublin.’ The chief, and indeed ! 
the only, authority for ascribin^* the author- 
shh of these annisto Pembricge, unless we 
inc ude Archbishop Ussher, who once in his 
‘ Ecclesiastical Antiquities ’ (p. 42f5) refers to 
* Pembrigii Annal. ilib. apud Camden/ is Sir 
James Ware ( Writers of Ireland^ ed. Btens, 
p, 83), The original manuscript used hy 
Camden is preserved in the Bodleian Library, 
Oxford (Laud 526). A note on the last 
page, written by the same hand as the body 
of the volume, states that it belonged to 
William Preston, viscount Gormanston, who 
died in 1532. It was probably given hy him 
to Thomas Howard, second earl of Surrey, 
viceroy of Ireland in 1520, whose grandson, 
William, lord Howard of Jvaworth, gave it 
to Camden, firom whom it passed to Sir 
George Carew, and afterwards to Archbishop 
Laud, who b^ueathed it to the Bodleian 
Library. Other copies, but apparently of a 
later d^tc, are preserv^ in Trinity College, 
Dublin (cf, Hiaf. MBB. C<mm, 4th ^p. p. 
697). It is sanposed that Pembridge is 
identical with the certain * nameless author ’ 
to whom Philip Flattishu^ [q. v.', and 
through him Bichard Stanihurat (£oli2T- 
8HED, Ckromcles^ ed. 1587, ii. 59), and also 
probably Edmund Campion (^Address to the 
Lieader’ prefixed to his ^History of Ireland’), 
were indebted for their information regard- 
ing^Iieland between 1162 and 1370. 

The Latin ‘ Annales Hibemise,’ which are 
attributed to James Grace of Kilkenny, and 
were published in an English translation hy 
the Irish Archieological Society, under the 
care of Richaird Butler, in 1842, from a 
manuscript at Trinity College, Dublin, ‘agree 
in substance’ with those ascribed to Pem- 
bridge. But Grace’s editor, Butler, thinks 
that * rile occasional difference of their con- 
tents and the constant difference in their 
langufi^ ’ render it unlikel’ ' that the ‘ An- 
nito’ of Grace were merely abridged from 
those (ff PemMdge,* and he suggests that 
Ix^h were probably * translated irom some 
mu^nal composed in some other 
laz^mage th^ Latin.’ However this may 
bo, the work attributed to Pembridge is by 
far the mme valuable. 

[Tanaeria Bril-Hib. s.v. Pembrigius; 
Ware’s Writers of Irriimd, ed. Harris, pp. 

fS; OiBert’s Ohar^edarles of Bt. Mazy's 
Alb^ Dablhi (BoIIb Ser.); Kieofeon’s Histori- 
cal lAiaries; Oiaea^s Annales Hibemhe, ed. 
iMlarCIshli Are^edLSo^); Camdem's Britannia, 

B. D. 


KICJclAxtil DE {d. lo/o), soldier, was a 
native of Herefordshire, His family 
been settled at Pembridge in that county 
as early as the reign of Stephen, but it seems 
impossible to fix his parentage with cer- 
tainty. Several members of the family were 
fairly prominent in the early part of the 
fourteenth century (cf. Bob bets, Calendarhtm 
Genealogimmi i. 278, iL 518-9 ; Palgeive, 
Parliamentary Writs j iv- 1271-2). Bichard 
at his death held, among other manors, those 
of Clehonger, Straddel, and Monyton, in 
Herefordshire. He was therefore, probably, 
a relative of the Henry de Pembridge who 
held Clehonger on 5 March 1316. At the 
same date a Bichard de Pembridge was re- 
turned as lord of Monyton and Straddel. 
This Bichard was a follower of Bc^er Morti- 
mer, and an adherent of Thomas of Lancaster 
in 1322, and in 1325 was summoned for 
. service in Guyenne (id. iv. 1272 ; CaL Close 
Polls, Edward II, 1318-23, p. 573). On 
6 Nov. 1328 Bichard de Pembridge was 
appointed -warden of the castle of Drorian, 
on 18 May 1329 was on the commission of 
peace for Hereford, and on 7 July follow- 
ing was a commissioner to bring into the 
king’s peace those concerned in the dis- 
turbances in the parts of Senghenith (CaL 
Pat. Molls, Edward III, 1327-30, pp. 335, 
430, 432). On 10 Oct. 1831 he was a com- 
missioner of over and terminer for the county 
of Hereford ljd>. 1330-4, p. 201), and was 
kni ;ht of the shire for the county in the 
parliaments of September 1337 and 
oruary 1338 (Metam of Memlwrs of Parlkr- 
Toent). 

The later references, at all events, probably 
relate to the subject of this notice. Sir 
Bichard de Pembrugge was, however, present 
as a knight at the sea-fight off Sluys on 
24 June 1340, and in 1346 took part in* the 
campaign of Creiy (Feoissaet, L 222-3, iii. 
130; Eosdera, ill 51). In July 1355 he 
served in the abortive expedition of Ed- 
ward m, and, afterwards prtKJeeding to 
Guyenne, was present at the battle of 
Poitiers on 19 &pt. 1356 (Feoissabt, iv. 
136, cf. p. liv, V. 32). In 1359 he served 
with the king in his French expedition {»&. 

■ V. 201 ; FcBdera, iii. 446). In 1361 he had a 
grant of the custody of Southampton Castle, 
the park of Lyndnurst, the New^ Forest, 
and the hundred of Bedbridge for life- On 
^ 17 June 1363 he was appointed to take an 
<mth from the Count of St. Pol, one of the 
Frmich hpsta^^ then in England {^. 
iii. 706). In November he was one oJ the 
] courtiers appointed to receive Peter de Lu- 
5 signan, king of Cyprus, at Dover, and on 
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4 Jan- 1-334 was employed to receive John, 
feing- of France (Froissajit, vi. 90, 95). In 

he received the manor of Bcu^te, 
Hampshire, and a knight’s fee in the hun- 
dred of Fordingbridge, and in 1367 was made 
governor of Bamborough Castle; he dis- 
charged the duties of the last office by 
deputy, and his inefficient administration 
was the subject of an inquiry a few years 
later (Batesox, History of NorthumbeHand, 
i. op. 41-i?). 

In 1368 he was elected a knight of the 
Garter, occupying the fourth stall on the 
prince’s side. On 6 July 1370, as constable 
of Dover and warden of the Cinque ports, he 
had to superintend the embarkation of the 
troops for Sir Robert Knolles’s expedition 
{Frrdera, iii. 896). Tbis same year he received 
1161. 9s. 7d. for his expenses in the war 
(Braxtixgham, Issu£ of Rolls, p. 406). On 

5 I^ov. he was a witness to the ordinance 
made at Westminster by which Edward 
granted an amnesty to rebels in Aquitaine 
who made submission (Froissart, viL 211). 
In March 137 i he is mentioned as a royal 
chamberlain (Fcedera, iiL 911), a position 
which he may probably have held for some 
years previously. He was present at the naval 
engagement in the bay of Bourgneuf off Brit- 
tany on 1 Aug. 1371 (Froissart, viii, 25). 
In 1373 he was appointed to act as the kin^^’s 
deputy in Ireland, but refused to aoce:>t the 
post, and was in consequence censured ?or his 
msobedience, notwithstanding the ^ immense 
donations and remunerations received from 
the kin * for his services * {Chse Roll, 46 K 3, 
mem. Z, ap. Bhltz), The grants which had 
been made to Pembridge were at the 
time formally revoked, though at his death, 
on 26 Julj 1375, he was possessed of lands 
granted him hy the king. 

By bis will, dated at London 31 May 
1368, Pembridge ordered his body, if he 
died in England, to be buried in Here- 
ford Cathedral, between two pillars ci free- 
stone before the image of the Firyin Mmj 
on the south side, and gave special direo- 
tions as to the erection of a tomb. His 
wishes were carried out by his executors, and 
his tomb, wilJi a fine monumental effigy, stHl 
exists, though it has suffered hrcun modem 
i^torations ; it is fgured inGough^s ‘ Sepul- 
chral Monuments/ p. 135 (cf. alsoBracJincB, 
Her^ordskire^ i. 54€, and 
Jounml, xxxiv. 410-11 ). He married Sba- 
heth, widow of Gerard de Lisle (d. 1360) 
Kingstcm li^de ; she died before 136^ leav- 
ing an mlj son Henry, who died on 1 Oct. 
1^5, aged ffiteen. Pembridge’sevenlnallmirs 
were his nefdiews Sir Ridhard Buri^.son €£ 
his sister Amida by Sir Jolm Burley, md 


Sir Thomas de Barre, son of anc^her sistet 
Hawisis. Barley ia represented by the E^l 
of Portsmouth, and Barre by the family (A 
Baghott of Lyppiatt Park, Gloucesfcersfiiie. 
His silver plate was purchased from his exe- 
cutors by Edward in tor233L6«.8d.(^DBVOX, 
Issues of the Exchequer, p. 201). 

_Krois®art’a Chrosiqaes, ed. (Soe. d« 
TEist. de France); Calendar of laqaisitions 
post mortem, ii. 222, 354, 858 ; Eyme/s Fcedem, 

! Record edit. ; Sharpe’s Calendar of Wills in the 
Court of Hn^ing, ii. 188 ; Belu’s Memorials of 
Order of Garter, pp. 183-5.] C. L. K. 

PEMBBOEE, Earis or. [See under 
Roger »b Moxtgombrt ; Oiabb, Richar® 
DB, d, 1176, called Stroxgbow, second Eari 
of the Clare line; Marshal, Williah:, first 
Earl of the MarsM line, d. 1219 ; Marshal, 
WiLUAH, second Earl of the Marshal line, d* 
1231 ; Marshal, Richabh, third Earl of tl^ 
Marshal line, d. 1234; Williah rbValbhcb, 

' d. 1296; Aymeb db Valbhcb, d. 1324: Hast- 
ings, Laurence, first Earl of the Hastings 
line, 1318 P-1348; Hastings, John, second 
Earl of the Hastings line, 1347-1375 ; Tubob, 
Jasper, 1431 P-1495; Herbert, Sir Wil- 
liam:, first Earl of the Herbert line, of the 
first creation, d.l469; Herbert, William, 
second Earl, 1461-1491 ; Herbert, Sir Wxir 
LIAM, first Earl of the Herbert line, of the 
second creation, 1501 P-1570; Herbert, 
Henry, second Earl of the Herbert line, of 
the second creation, 1534 .^-1601 ; Herbert, 
William, third Earl, 15BD-1630; Herbert, 
Philip, fourth Earl, 1584-1650 ; Herbert, 
Thomas, eighth Eari, 1656-1733; Heebert, 
Hsitbt, ninth Eati, 16^-1751 ; Mmssmr, 
Hbnbt, tenth Earl, 1734-1794 ; Heebebt, 
George Augusttusi, ^venth Eari, 1759- 
1^.] 

FHICBBOEJSi, t^lar Earl w (d» 1296). 
[See WiLUAM m Valikil] 

PMICBBOKH, Cmwmmm uf. {Bee 
Hbbbbbt, Mary, 

Anni^ 1^0-1674| 

PEMBBOOM®, THOMAS <16^ ?- 

1^0 ?), pahitfflr, wm a nfemte of 

& ^ lAe mm& xefihhng mmt CMer- 

lury. Hewnsaf^il 
the ^der [q. ai^ Wm hini, maE 

demes^ or my^t^igiad pncimm & exe- 
cuted several diaries Ghanville, emd of 
A picture %y Fmhroolcn of ^ 
and * was en^eavnd m laemriii^ sy 

Jcdm ^ed aioi^ I66Qi 

{Be PSIes^s lAym ^ the Printers; Waipele’s 
AaseioleB of Prii^^ od. Wokmu.] L. 0. 
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””PENCESTEEj PENCHESTERj ot ’ to think that his constant judicial employ- 
PENSHURST, STEPHEN de {d, 1299), ‘ ment 'wras discharged in tis capacity of 
irarden of the Cinque ports, vra^ a memher warden of the Cinque ports. This can hardly, 
of an old Kentish family that took its name howeTer, have been strictly the case. Even 
from its chief seat, the manor of Penshurst, ; the commissions held by Pencester in Kent 
or, as it was more often called in the thir- ' and Susses went far l^yond the liberties of 
teentfa centiirv, Pencester or Penchester. In i the Cinque ports, and it was no part of the 
the latter part of Henry XIPs reign this warden’s business to hold, for example, the 
manor was held bv John de Bellemains, a , commission of gaol delivery at Maidstone as 
canon of St. PaulV, who was Stephen s uncle : Pencester did in 1285. Moreover, among the 
and trustee. Soon after the barons’ wars 1 commissions recorded in the patent rolls as 
Stephen appears as holding important offices received hf Pencester, there are included com- 
uncer the crown, to whose serv ce he devoted i missions in Surrey and Suffolk as well as 
the rest of his life. Between October 1268 Kent and Sussex. Andin 1279 Pencester pn?- 
and January 1271 he served as sheriff of sided at a court held in the Guildhall of Lon- 
Kent, but his duties wrere discharged by his ’ donas the result of which three Christians and 
deputy, Henry of Leeds {Tkputj-Ksepers 293 Jews were hanged and drawn asunder for 
T^Jrty!jint Jdeport^ Aop. p. 296), who is clipping the king’s coin Ann. Londin.’ in 
described by Hasted as his assistant or shire CkromclBS of Edward I and Edward II, Rolls 
clerk (Hasted, Krnf,vol.i.p.lxxxi)- In 1269 Ser.i.88\ Inl275 he had previously had to 
he was allowed to buy up the debt owed to two deal with the Jewish coin clippers, but had 
Jews bv John de Peckham {F<rd^ra, i. 484). enjoined to let them off on payment of a fine 
After 1271 he a^pea^s as constable of Dover (Fcedera, i. 570). In 1284 Archbishop Peck- 
Castle and warden of the Cinque ports, and ham, in granting him a license to try some 
•was also granted the custody of the seven ; pleas during Lent, describes him as a justice 
hundreds of the Weald, formerly held by ' (Peceham, Letters, iii. 1077). 

Roger de Leybume {d. 1271) [c . v.] (Ejccerpta Among the important functions entrusted 
€ Lot Finium, ii. 552). At hrst Pencester , to Pencester as warden of the Oinque ports 
must have held these offices as Edward the was the superintendence of the laying out of 
king’s son’s deputy, but after Edward I’s thesiteandeonstructingthebuildin ‘SofNew 
accession he held them iudependently, re-, Winchelsea, the port which Edward 7 ordered 
ceiving the sum of 28/. IZs. 4d. a year for the to be constructed* something after the manner 
support of himself, his chaplain, servants, oftheAquitanianbastidestoreplaceOld Win- 
and engineers {Fell Records, p. 92). He was [ chelsea, which was swallowed up by the sea 
alitawiy a knight. Hasted (iv. 69) mentions ’ (Ca/. Patent Rolls, 1281-92,pp. 81, 225). 
various other constables of Dover under He was appointed on 13 Oct. 12^3, with two ‘ 
Edward I, but it seems more probable that others, to this important post, and in 1286 
they were Pencester’s deputies, and that he * was ordered to enlarge the town by laying 
helc- these offices ut to his death; so that for out new lots for building and fixing rents 
nearly the whole of Edward I’s reign he held for them. He acted also as convener of the 
a very prominent position in Kent and musters of the freeholders of Kent in June 

1287 {ib, p. 275). On 13 Oct. 1283 his ap- 
The critical stateof the Cinque ports during pointment as constable and warden w^ le- 
tbe barons’ wars, and tbeir great importance newed, and tbe large salary of 300/. assigned 
to Edward during his reign, made Pencester’s for the maintenance of him and his followers 
office a difficult and responsible one, and he is {ib. p. 83), After his death it found 
a cscmspicuous and successful figure among the that this grant was in arrears, and his widow 
minor agents of Edward I’s policy. He was Margaret had some trouble in prosecuting 
frequently assigned to try cases in which the her claim for it at the exchequer. He died 
rigbtsofseamenof the Cinque ports were con- at Easter 1299 [Cal. Close Rolls, 121B-IB, 
(Rot. Furl. i. 98 at, 126 <j). Bris autho- p. 8). He was buried in the south chancel 
ntywasfurther strengthened by his receiving of Penshurst church, under an alto-tomb 
constant commissions of oyer and terminer, which represents him in armour reclining on 
aKid occasional ones of gaol delivery in the a cushion (Hasted, i. 408). Prom this 
«Mtb-eastem counties (examples in Calendar infers that he ’was primarily a soldier rathar 
Fuient RoUs, 1281-92, pp. 37, 44, 65, than a 'ud e. 

^ 90, 96, 141 , 196 ; cf. Rot. Farl. i. 3 i,47 b). Step len oecame a considerable landowner 

This i^ivky in ju&kl bi:Bin^ has caused in Kent. Besides Penshurst, he owned the 
lo pnl aim cm his to d judg^ of adjacent manor of West Leigh, where he 
coiniaion plw ; Imt Foes doubts whether he liberally endowed a free chapel- He also 
eat at Westmtoter, and is inclined possessed the manors of OverMll,Sheptod’s 
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Weil, and Allin gt on, for wliich place lie pro- 
cured a grant of a weekly market and fair m 
1260, and in 1231 kad license to build and 
fortity a castle there ^^Hasted, U. 129, 182, • 
iv. 3 r cf. for his other estates CaL Inq, post ; 
mortem, i. 233). ^ 

Stephen married twice. His first wife, ' 
whom he married not later than 1259, was 
Bohese of Baser ille, the younger daughter 
and coheiress of Hawise de Baseville, a tenant- , 
in-chief of the crown ( CaL Genealoqicum, p. 
141; cf. E-i'cerpta e Rot. Finium^ ii. 510). , 
Before 1 283 Stephen had married a second : 
wife, Margaret 1308?), said to hare been 
the daughter of John de Burgh, the grand- | 
son of the famous justiciar Hubert de Burgh 
[q. r.], and the widow of Robert de Orrehy. 
It is "pretty clear that Hasted is wrong in 
making Orrehy Margaret’s second husband 
(Foss, Jiifges of Facland. iu. 138). Stephen 
left two daughters, his coheiresses. Of these 
Joan, the eldest Kh. 1259), was the wife of 
Henry of Cobham of Rundall in Shorn. The 
younger, Alice (b. 1239), was the widow of 
^ohn de Columbera (Hasted, i. 509, ii, 129, 
1S3, 573). 

[Kymer's Fcedera, Record ed, rol. i.; Rot. 
Pari. rol. i. ; CaL of Close and Patent Rolls; 
CaL Inquisitionnra post mortem ; Pell Records ; i 
Rotulormn Originalium Abbreviatio; Calen- | 
darium Genealogieum ; Excerpta e Rot. Finium ; 
PeckhHm’s Letters. Chron. of Edward I and Ed- 
wardH, both in Rolls Ser. ; Hasted’s Kent ; Foil’s 
Judges of England, iii. 138-9 ; Foss’s Biographia 
Jnridica, p. 509.] T. F. T. 

PENT) A (577 P-655), king of the Mer- 
cians, called Pant ha by Nennius, son of 
Wibba, or Pybba, with a descent traced from 
Woden, came to the throne in 626, being 
then in his fiftieth year {A.~S. Chron. an. 
626 ; Floe. Wig. an. 627). Until the end 
of the sixth century the Mercian people had 
no existence separate from other Anglian 
tribes, and the beginning of their rise may 
perhaps be dated mDm the reign of Crida, pro- 
bably the father and predecessor of Wibba, 
who is supposed to hare been the first king, 
and whose death is placed in 593 (Hemet 
OF HrariMGnoM, ii. cc. 26^ 27, 31). It seems 
probable that this Chida, or Creo^ was the 
same as Cearl, and that he was the father of 
Coenburh, or Quenburga, the wife of Edwin 
Hadwine 'q. v.], king of the Northumbrians, 
though Eeniy of Huntingdon makes Ceari 
suec^ Wibba, and thus rdgtt to ^ pre- 
I udice of Penda, his kinsman (comp. c. 27, 
followed hj Gebek, Makhsg of fp. 

265-6, wi£h Floe. Wig., 

A.~B. Cksron. n.SL) Whatever Crida may have 
accomplished, however, it is aerta>m that the 
Merchtns ow^ their rise from a n^re tribe 


to a powerful people to the work of Pt^nda, 
who is therefore described by Welsh tradi- 
tion a« having separated their kingdom 
the kingdom of the Northumbrians (Nex- 
STtrs, p. 55 1, and whose vigour eam-i^d him 
a popular epithet, translated by the Latin 
* strenuus.' It is proteble that the crmver- 
sion of Eadwine helped him in his plans* f«?r 
shaking off the Northumbrian supremacy 
over his people, and establishing a ri^al 
^ower south of the Humber, and that it 
fixed the character of his policy. He be- 
came the chamuion of heathenism asrtinst 
Christianity, and used the strife rffr^^liginns to 
forward his political designs. The nucleus of 
his power lay about the Trent ; it extended 
southwards probably to Watling Street, was 
ontbe west bounded indefinitely by theW elsh, 
and was closed in on the south-west by the 
forest of Arden. It was in this last direction 
that beseems to have made hisfir*t attempt at 
1 extension. In 628 he invaded the dominions 
' of the West-Saxon kings Cynearils "q. v.* 

■ and his son Cwicheim [q. v.l Enfeebled by 
domestic feuds and by the late invasion of 
Eadwine of Northumbria, the West-Saxons 
were unable to stand against him. He de- 
feated them at Cirencester in the land of the 
Hwiccas, and there made a peace with them, 
by which it is prolmble that all the Hwiccan 
territory from the forest of Arden to the 
river Avon became part of the Mercian realm 
(Geeem); and then, too, it may be that 
Cenwalh [q. v.], a son of Cynegils, married 
Fenda’s sister (Stubes). Haxing thus vastly 
increased his power, he determined to strike 
at Northumbria, and, not being stimg enough 
to attack Eadwine single-haaded,niide alli- 
ance with Csedwalla (S. 634) [q. v.], king of 
Gwynedd, who bad his own quarrel with 
Eadwine to avenge. In 633 he and hisWelsh 
ally invaded Koithnmlnia, and on 12 Oct, 
def^ted and slew Eadwiue at Heathfield, 
mxibably Hatfield Chase [see under Ebwim]. 

does not seem to have loBowed un thm 
victoiy, leaving his ally to ©rermn Ileira, 
and he gave to Badfidth, one of Ead^ 

wine’s sons by hkown kinswoman Otumlmih 
(Bedb, MiMorm EodasmsUmf u. e, 29). 

The greatJ^Bss of Oswald [q. v.J, king of 
Northnmterm, evidbitly curtail^ power ; 

he probacy iu msm way owned CWald’s 
suprensacy {ih. xL e, 5, iiL e. 6), and. In ofd^ 
to plea^ him, poured himsdf by skying his 
guest Eadfrit]^ who might have laid lUm 
to the Northumbrian kmgship. About 
time be was fmring on %h& . East- Azoles, 
is said, |>eri«f6 nntnily^ to 

have eaimed bae dea^ of ki^, 
wald (Hemet m ii is, fit), 

whowasactitally idain byaheallmwmrTkir 
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named Ricbert. This may have been afc 
Penda'^s suggestion, especially as Earpwald s 
death causec the lapse of East-Ang.ia into 
heathenism (Bede, u.s. ii. c. 15); but there 
is not suiBcient authority for certainly ascrib- 
ing the deed to him. lie utterly routed the 
East-Saxons, slew their kings Sigebert and 
Ecgric in battle, and reduced their land to 
dependence, their next king, Anna, Sigebert’s 
brother, reigning as his under-king. Oswald 
must have seen with displeasure this exten- 
sion of Penda’a power, and was perhaps the 
first to begin the war of 642. Penda defeated 
and slew him on 5 Aug. in a battle at a 
place called Maserfeltb by Bede, and by the ' 
continuator of Nennius Gocboy, and believed 
to be Oswestry in Shropshnre [see under 
Oswald], Hiis defeat brought Northumbria 
very low, and it is possible that Penda may 
have caused the temporary division of the 
kingdom hj forcing (Jswy or Oswiu [q, t.] 
to allow Oswin [q. v.] to reign in JDeira 
(STtTBBs). Soon after this Cenwalh, who 
had become king of the West-Saxons, put 
away Penda’s sister and took another wife. 
Penda therefore went to war with him, 
and in 645 drove him from his kingdom and 
forced him to take refuge at the court of 
Anna. Nor did he cease from his hostility 
to Northumbria, which he laid waste far and 
wide, penetrating at one time as far as Barn- 
borough. He was unable to take the city, 
and endeavoured to destroy it by fire. It 
was on this occasion that Aidan Tq, v.] ap- 
]^aled to God against the ill that Penda was 
cbing, and the city was delivered. Some 
years later, after Aidants death, he again 
wasted Bemicia with fire and sword, burn- 
ing the village where the bishop had died, 
with its church, not far from l&mborougli 
(Bede, n.s. iii. cc. 16, 17). In 656 he m^e 
his eldest son, Peada ealdorman or 

under-king of the Middle-Angles, and when 
Peada became a Christian and brought mis- 
sionaries into h^ kingdom, the o!d king, 
whose opposition to Christianity was ap- 
parently rather a matter of policy than of 
leligious jseal, did not prevent them from 
pressing in Ms dominions ; for the people he 
specially hated were Christians who were 
umlaithM to their profession, and he de- 
clared that th^ who thought soom of obey- 
i®g their God ■^re despicable wretches [w. 
c. Si). Ptobab]^ in 654 Anna attempted to 
shake ^ hf^ian yoke, and was 
lysi his axny nttaiyd^eated, so that scarcely 
mm olhk men was ^ (Henbit ob Himniref- 
Thiswarwi^ theBast-Angles 
SKshahly omed a renewal of strife whh 
3l@rth®afei^ Oswjin vain^iedtobnyoff 
Bniii who smm to have ibnned an 


alliance with the Welsh. Penda again in- 
vaded Hs land, and, wearied with ever- 
increasing demands of the enemy, Oswy at 
last dared to meet him in battle near the 
river Winwaed, and there defeated and slew 
him on 15 Nov. 655 [see under OswyI, 
Henry of Huntingdon, who preserves in the 
form of Latin hexameters some popular lin^ 
teUing how, on the insurrection of Anna, 
Penda came upon East-Anglia like a wolf on 
the fold, also records a literS translation of an 
old verse saying that * in the river Winwaed 
is avenged the slaughter of the 

slaughter of the kings Sigebert and Ecgric, 
the slaughter of the kmgs Oswald and Edwin' 
(lb, e. 64), 

Penda’s c ueeu was Cynwise or Cyneswitha, 
by whom he had five sons — Peada [q. t. 1 
Wulfhere [c_. v.], jEthelred, Merewald [s^ 
under St. Milbijbu and St. Mildbed], and 
Mercehn — and two daughters, Cyuehurh or 
Ciniburga, who married Alchfrithor Alchfrid 
[q. V.], son of Oswy ; and Cyneswitha. Penda 
}s also credited with a daughter Wiliburh or 
Wilbur -a, wife of an under-ldng named Fri- 
thewalc, said to have been the father of St. 
Osyth [q. v.], besides a bastard son named 
Osward. 

[Bede’s EccL Hist. ; Flor, Wig. (both EngL 
Hist.Soc.); A.-S, Chron. ; Henry of Hnntinffdon ; 



Celtic Scotland, vol. i. ; Diet. Chr. Biogr. voi iv., 
by Bishop Stubbs.] W. H. 

PENDARVES, JOHN (1622-1656), 
puritan controversiaEst, son of John Pen- 
darves of Crowan in Cornwall, was bom at 
Skewes in that parish in 1622. His frther, 
though connected with the opulent family of 
Pendarves, was himself poor, and the youth 
was admitted a servitor of Exeter College, 
Oxford, on 1 1 Dec. 1667, when 21. was paid zbr 
his benefit as ‘ pauper scholaris ' to the Kev. 
Robert Snow, the college chaplain. He ma- 
triculated on 9 Feb. 1667-8, on the same 
day as his elder brother, Ralph Pendarves, 
and, * by the benefit of a good tutor, became 
a tolerable disputant.’ He graduated B.A 
on 3 March 1641-2, and took his name off the 
coll^ books on 14 July 1642. Antony k 
Wood bitterly says that after this event he 
* sided with the rout, and, by a voluble tongue 
having obtained the way of canting, went up 
and dowu (unsent for), preaching in houses, 
bams, under trees, hedges, &c.' For a time 
he was the parish lecturer of Wantage in 
Berkshire, hut after several changes he be- 
came tlie anabaptist minister at Abingdon, 
where he obtained * a numerous multitude of 
disciples, made himself bead of them, and de- 
fied all authority,’ His love of di^^tatioh 
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and at l^t Jasper Mayne [q. undertook to 
meetkim. The debate took place in the cimrclx 
of Watlington, Oxfordshire, when there * were 
Tjreseat innumerable people on each side/ 
Pendarves, says W ood, was ^ back'd with a 
g!mt party of anabaptists and the scum of the 
people, who behayed themselves yery rude and 
insolent/ and the discussion ended, as is usual 
in such cases, without any definite result. 
The eighth article brought against Edward 
Poojck, when he was cited in 1655 to appear 
before the commissioners for ejeetin ' ignorant 
and scandalous ministers, was that ae had re- 
fused to allow Pendarres to preach in his 
pulpit at Cluldrey (PocoCK, Life^ 1816 edit, 
n. 159). He was a fifth-monarchy man, and 
nis lore of disputation was inveterate. It 
is not necessary to accept the opinion of 
Wood that Pendarves worked for ‘ no other ■ 
end hut to gain wealth and make himself 
famous to posterity.’ 

In 1656 Pendarves issued a volume called 
* Arrowes against Babylon,’ in which he en- 
d^vouredto lay bare the mystery of iniquity 
by attacking the churches of Borne and 
England, attempted to reform the apparel of 
the saints, and addressed certain queries to 
the quakers, accusing them of concealmg their 
beliefs, and of contemning Christian pastors, 
yet preaching themselves. The first part of 
this treatise was answered by the Bev. Wil- 
liam Ley of Wantage, the Bev. John Tickell, 
and the Bev. Christopher Fowler of St. 
Mary’s, Beading. The quakers were cham- 
pioned by James Naylor and BenysHoHistar. 
In the same year Pendarres jmned fonr oaser 
dissenting ministers in preparing an address 
to their congregations, entitled ‘Sighs for 
Sion/ and with Christ^her Feake Im comr 
po^d prefaces for an anonymous pamphh^ 
on ‘ Pro^iets Malachy mid Isaiah pro- 
phecying-’ 

At the he^nning of Septmber 1666 Pen- 
darv^ died in Lonikm, changing * hk many 
qimnds here for everlasting peace.’ Affeer 
some hc^ debate the body, ‘embow^d and 
wra'ii’d up in sear-cloth % the care ^ 
hretkien,’ was carried by water to Ainug^ai 
m a chest like those for sugar, fil’d up ipth 
sand and lodged at a ^rrocerV It arrived 
there cm Saturday, 27 ^ept., and three dbys 
latar was convey^ to a peee of grcmi^ ‘at 
Townes West-^^ and in ^ Axeetre^ ’ 
which had bem ^irdmaed as a jburi^f-flaoe 
fior his coa^vegation. Crowds came §eom 
ne^hbmrii^ villa^s, and the pmed- 
ii^ and meceedingdayi in 

on 2 Mf^os^^ieai^lBndgea se^ 
hooe soldiers &<»a walh^loni In ^iolv# 


the meetings {MwMter and Ah^dmtf by 
W. Hughes d Hintcm, Berkshire 5 Bimie 
Papers, 1656-7, p. 160 j. 

^ A sermon which Pendarves had preached 
‘ in Petty France, London, the tentn day of 
the sixth month anno 16»^/ was publi^ed 
after his death by John Cox. 

Exeter College Commtmers, p. 247 ; 
Wc»od s Athena Oion. Bliss), iii. 41®-21 ; 
Wood’s Fasti, pt. ii pp. 3, 109 ; Fobters Alnmai 
Oxon. ; Boase and CniirtDej’’a Bibl. Cornab. ii. 
444-5 ; Brook’s Puritans, iii. 256-7.] 

w. p. C. 

PENDEBEL, BICHABD (d. 1672 u one 
of five brothers who were jmmarily instru- 
mental in the escape of Charles H alter 
the battle of Worcester in 1651, was ths 
son (reputedly the eldest) of William Pen- 
derel and Joan his wife. He was b*mi on 
the Shropshire border of Staficffdahire, with 
which county hk family had been ecm- 
nected as early, at all events, as the time of 
Queen EliaalJeth. His fiather was under- 
steward of the estate of tlie old knightly 
family of the GiSards of Chillingtoa, and it 
was in that capacity that he occu-ried Bc^ 
cofoel House, which had heen built by the 
GiFards about 1580, partly as a hunting 
lodge and partly as an asylum for recusant 
priests. For the latter purpose its sitmation 
in the thickest part of the forest d Brewood, 
and the numerous secret clmmb^ with 
which it was honeycombed, eminait^ fitt^ 
, it. It has often o&m ^ted that Bli^tard 
Penderel and his hrcjthers ware * poor 
p^tsants ’ and ‘ Ignorant wood-cuttera.’ As 
a matter d find they were substantial yeo- 
men, as thmr wills at Somerset Hotuie and 
other executed by thimi ^i£- 

d^Hy prove; and these wese, 

in what paedse degree k an- 
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BoscoUii. The king and Ms partv reached 
WMteladies in the dawn of the following 
morning. There he changed his clothes, 
and Richard Penderel concealed him for 
the rest of the day in the thickest part of . 
Boscohel wood. ^ At night the king com- ' 
Meted his disguise in Hichard’s house of ; 
i3obbal Grange, and under his guidance i 
made an unsuccessful attempt to oass the 
Severn into W ales. Returning to Boscohel, 
he was concealed, sometimes in the Royal 
Oak, and sometimes in the secret chambers | 
of ^scohel House, until Richard and Hum- 
phrey, with their brothers 'William, John, 
and George, were able to conduct him on i 
9 Sept, to his next hiding-place at Moseley | 
Court, near Wolverhampton, the seat of ^Mr. 
Whitgreave [see L-Ute, 

At the Restoration the faithful brothers 
were not foigotten. They joined the pro- j 
cession of royalists through the streets of i 
Rondon on ^ May 1660. Charles loaded i 
them with benefits, made them, it is be- 
lieved, gentlemen of coat armour (but of 
this there is no record at the College of 
Arms), and commanded that they should 
attend at court once a year. Upon each 
of the brothers a pension, payable to them 
and their heirs ^for ever,’ was settled by 
letters patent under the great seal, the 
amount of Richard’s pension being 100/. 
per annum. When at court Richard Pen- 
derel, who had been presented by the Mug 
with a ring which is stiU possessed by the 
family, resided in the house of Henry 
Arundell in the Great Turnstile, Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields (it was demolished in 1883). 
There, in February 1671-2, he fell ill of a 
fever, and died on the 8th of that month. 
He was buried in the churchyard of St. 
Giles-in-the-Fields, beneath an altar-tomb, 
still standing, which bears a eulogistic 
epitaph. The tomb was 'reoaired and 
‘tou'zified ’ by order of George II in 1739. 
His wiH, made on the day of his death, de- 
scribes him as of * Hobbal Grange, Gentle- 
man,’ and shows him to have been a man 
of substance. He was survived by his wife 
Mary (her surname is unknown), who lived 
until 1689, and eight children, four sons 
and four daughters. William Penderel, his 
next brother, succeeded his father in the 
occupation of Boscohel House, and also re- 
ceived a pension of lOOL per annum. He 
died in 1706, aged over eighty-four. Each 
of five brot^rs left posterity. 

Rkhard Penderel di Boscobello (1679- 
17S2), cmly stm of Edmund Penderel, the 
wsm df Hum^rey of Whitdadies, and^eat- 
iie^iiew of Rie£ard, had Queon Cataerine 
of gpdtiK^her, and sorved part 


of Ms novitiate in the Society of J^us at 
the English College in Rome. He was re- 
leased from his vows, and became a secret 
agent of the exiled Stuarts. He was ex- 
empted by name, with the rest of his family,- 
from the penal laws against the catholics 
(Orders in Council of 17 Jan. 1678-9, 
25 July 1708, and 6 April 1716), a cir- 
cumstance which enabled Mm to conspire 
in England with comparative safety. He 
appears to have lived cMefly in Italy, and 
was created by Charles Emmanuel HE of 
Sardinia Marquis Penderel di Boscohel or 
di Boscobello, a title which still exists. 

There are several engraved portraits of 
Richard Penderel and his brother William. 
Zoust painted a portrait of Richard, which 
was formerly in the Jennens collection, and 
was engraved in mezzotint by Houston, 
The extant portraits of William all represent 
him at the age of eighty-four (cf. BeosOiEY, 
Catalogue). 

[The Boscohel Tracts, edited by J. Hughes, 
1857 ; Foley’s Records of the English Prorince 
of the Society of Jesus, passim ; Un Agent des 
Stuarts (Richard Penderel di Boscohel) par 
Charles Sebastiani. Paris, n.d. ; LTntermediaire 
des Chercheurs et Gnrieux, xxviii. 193 ; "Wills in 
the Prerogative Conrt of Canterbury ; Records 
of the Privy Council ; family papers ; see also 
Caelos, William:.] J. P. B. 

PENDERGRASS, Sib THOMAS (d, 
1709). [See Pbesdeegast.] 

PENDLEBURY, HENRY (1626-1695), 
dissenting divine, bom at Jowkin in the 
parish of Bury, LancasMre, on 6 May 1626, 
was son of Henry Pendlebury of Bury. The 
Pendleburys were a family long settled at 
West Houghton (see Eabwajbgbb, LocalGlean- 
mgs^ ii. 632, 740). From Bury grammar 
school Henry passed to Christ’s College,* Cam- 
bridge, on 1 May 1645, where he be<ime a 
sizar, and graduated B.A. on 26 April 1648, 
finally proceeding M. A. Taking holy orders, 
he was made minister at Ashworth, nearMid- 
dleton, in 1648. In the following January he 
preached before the Bury elassis, and was ap- 
proved. In the Commonwealth church sur- 
vey of 1650 he is noted as ‘ lately minister 
at Ashworth, but hath ceased to officiate for 
want of maintenance ’ {Laim. anA (JktMre 
Record Soc. Fubl. i. 26). 

Before July 1650 he had contracted ‘ a 
clandestine and irregular marriage* with 
Sarah Smith. But, after inquiry into the 
matter, the elassis was satisfied (September 
1650), and ordered Mm to be ordained at 
Turton, on 23 Oct- 1660, to Horwich chapel 
in Dean parish (£&. i. 32). , Towards the end 
of thi^year (16 Oct. 1651, according to Chmd- 
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trin's memoir, infm) lie removed to Holcome 
chapel in Bury parish, with the assent of the ' 
classis (HrjflEit, life of Oliver Heyuyyjd; 
Fishwick, Vimrs of Rochdale^ Chet ham j 
Soc. i. 101 1. He was ejected from Holcome , 
in 1662, but found occasional opportunities of 
preaching. 

On the Declaration of Indulsrence in 1672, 
Pendleburv returned to Holcome, where a i 

■b 

temporary place of worship was built for him 
in Bass Cane (Fishwtce, SieL ff Rochdale, 
p. 252 ; ^viOHTDtGALE, Zanc. Xonc, ii. 157 ). 
He also officiated at Rochdale (cf. Xightik- | 
GALE, iii. 241 n.) ; but his ministrations were 
mainly devoted to Holcome. He died on 
18 June 1695 in his seventieth year, and was 
buried in Bury church. In 1865 hia bones 
were removed to a common receptacle on the 
occasion of the bnilding of the new parish 
church. Kewcome notes his death in his 
* Autobiography ’ (p. 308 ) with the words * a 
great loss.^ His wriil was proved at Chester 
in 1695. His widow, his second wife, Jane 
Wolstenholme, died near Turton in Lanca- 
shire on 18 Nov. 1713 (Northowram Regis- 
ter). His son William Pendlebury, M.A., 
was for many years minister of Mill HUl 
Chapel, Lee<is (see Hetwood, IHarke, iv. 
319; Booxek, Sut, of Birch Chapel, p. 86, 
Chetham Soc.) 

Pendlebury was one of the most learned 
nonconformists of his day. Most of his 
works were published posthumously. The 
titles are: 1. ‘A plain Representation of 
the Transubstantiation as it is received in the 
Church of Rome, by a Country Divine, 
London, 1687, sm. 4to, pp. 68. There is a 
questionable tradition that the work ^ was 
carried by a friend of his privately to Arrii- 
bishop Tillotson, who caused it to be printed, 
he so much approved of it ’ (CALOrr, Hccoemf , 
p. 400), hut Tillotson was notarchlnsh^ till 
_69L 2. ‘ Invisible Realities : the Real Chris- 
tianh gieat^t Concernment, in several ^e. 
six] sermons on 2 Cor. iv. 18/Lond<m, 1696, 
demcated to Hugh, lord Willoughby^ Pai^ 
ham, by John Cborlton, with brief memoir 
of the author by Chorlton ; reprinted at Bury, 
in 1816, with ‘ The Book Opened.* 3. * The 
Book Opened, being [thesul^tanceol] several 
IHscoiirses on Rev. xx. 14,’ Londoii, 1^6 ; 
reprinted Bury, 1816, with Ko. % 4. ‘ Ihe 
Barren PI * Tree, or a practical Exj>ai®ti<m of 
the I^rable, Luke xiii. 6-9,* Lonclon, 1700; 
Rochdale, 1700 ; Leeds, 17!^. 5. ^ Sermons 
by Hairy Pendlebury of Rochdale,’ with pe- 
and dedicatitm ly (^oriton and Oinming- 
ham of Manekest^ ; 2nd edit. Mamheete, 
1711. 6. ^SamBdinmmlaBalkuinmv^imim 
injquita^ or a teeatise me Saori- 

6ee of Mass * (nenr frwed)i Lon- 


don, 176^, Sevt?ra.i sermons preached at tn^ 
Bolton lecture were reprinted in Slate’s ‘ Se- 
lect Nonconformist Remains' (pp. 

[Anthoriti^ quoted ; Fiahwicks Lane. Library, 
pp. 411-12; Seiiolws Bo. ton BiMlogr. p. 201: 
Halley's Lane, Nonconformity, p. 372 ; J. E. 
Bdley in Manch^-ater Gnardfan, Notes 

and Queries,’ 4 Jan, and 29 April 1ST4 ; notice 
by W Hewitson in the Bury Timas, June and 
July 1895; Lme. and Che^h, BecoRi .8 opC. Pahl. 

i, 26, 37 , xii. 66, xviii. 194; Alanebester Minutes 
(Chetham Soc.) ; Hey wood's whuie Works, i. 1 30, 
441; Oliver Heywoid's Diaries; NortJwwram 
R^'gist^^r; Calamys Continuation and Aeco>unt 

, of None. Alem. ; Thorsaby's Dseatus Ijecs^iiensis, 

' App.p. 122 ; Raines MSS. i.291 i^ChethamUbr.) ; 

' NewTOme's Autobiogr. (Chetham Soc. ) ; Thor- 
: burn's Valedictory Ad'irefis. Bury, 1874; Minutes 
of the Bury Classis (MS. in the writer’s pos- 
session) ; information kindly sent by J. Peile, 
master of Christ’s College ; The Sarey Demoniac, 

. pp. 36, 73 ; Jolly's Vindicsition of the Surry De- 
moniac, pp. 40, 62 ; Long's Life of Matthew 
. Henry, p. 57;^ Thoreshy's Corresp. i. 339, 404 ; 
Zachary Grey's Examin. of Neal, iv. 429 ; Jones’s 
Popish Tracts, pp. 367, 463 ; Notitia Ce^riensis, 

ii. 26, 41-2, 103 (Chetham Soc.); Not^ and 

Queries, Sth ser, viii. 445.] W. A S. 

PENDLEBURY, JAMES ( d. 1758 
colonel and last master-gunner of Finland, 
first appears as comptroller of the first perma- 
nent train of artilleijou 1 May 16^. 3e em- 
barked for Holland in 1702 as comptroller of 
the train then sent out, which consisted of 
thirty-four pieces, with two companies of gun- 
ners, one of pioneers, and one of mntoonera. 
The staff included a colonel, a lieutenant- 
colonel, a major, a comptroller, a paymaster, 
adjutant. See* In 17D6 he was a]^«Hnted 
chief fire-master ; in 1706 seesond et^ooel and 
comptroBer in HoHand ; in November 1709 
master-gunner of England ; in the fcdknriiig 
month colonel of royal artillery in the Low 
Countries. He was seetmd ecdoiml mid 
eomptroBer in Flandem in 1711, msd In 
1715 Im was j^aeed on half-pay XL 12^ 
a da]f . The date ei his Is not quite 
certain. He was tl^ la^ <£eer wdbo bore 
the title mastai^-gunner of i^^land, winch 

goes back to tim time ^ TIIL 

[Proceedings of the loyal Ar^Bery 
xix. 2S5 ; Duncan’s Hietofy of the Beyid Anil- 
lery, i. 63 ; Kaie’s list of OI6e«ra d the Ic^al 
Artilleiy, ~>. 164, where the name is gtvas as 
Jedin H^Lebuzy.] K. M. L 

^ FENDIilTOH, FREDERICK HENRY 
SNOW (1816-1886), diviJie, bom on 13 Sept. 
1S18, was educated at tb^ untv^ri^ ei 
Ghent and at BL Aldan’s College, Birten- 
hmd* A^er bang ordained in the diocese 
of Wim^e^er, he served m enmte of ^ 
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Msrtin’s, Guernsey, from December 1849 to 
June 1851, and as senior curate of St. Helier, 
Jersey, from Au 'ust 1851 to July 1853. He 
•was consular chaplain to the British resi- 
dents at Monte Video from 6 May 1854 to 


scarcity of employment in Piedmont, left 
their native country and landed in Monte 
Video. They were followed in 1858 by about 
a hundred more, when the whole party settled 
at Florida, about sixty miles from the city. 
Jesuit opposition having arisen, the Vaudois 
settlers, under Pendleton’s personal direc- 
tion, removed to another locality known as 
the Rosario Oriental, where his influence 
obtained for them a church and a school- 
room. In 1857 a visitation of yellow fever 
swept over Monte Video, and'^Pendleton’s 
services during the crisis were acknowledged 
by the French government, which granted 
him a gold medal. A similar recognition 
followed him from the Italian government. 
From 1863 to 31 Dec. 1868 he was chaplain 
to the British residents at Florence. In 1862 
and again in 1867 he revisited the "Walden- 
sian colony at Rosario Oriental. He resided 
at the GasaFumi, Porta Romana, Florence, 
until 1876, when he removed to Sydenham, 
Kent. There he served as curate of St. 
Bartholomew’s Church till 1879. He was 
then curate of Am sthill, Bedfordshire, for two 
years, and finally became rector of St. Samp- 
son’s, Guernsey, in 1882. He died at St. 
Sampson’s rectory, Guernsey, on 13 Sept. 
1888. He wrote 'Lettres Pastorales’ in 
1861, and published various sermons in Eng- 
lish andPrench between 1852 and 1868. 

ITimes, 19 Sept. 18S8, p. 4; Guardian, 
19 1888, p. 1386 ; Foreign OfSce Fist. 

1887, p. 164.] G. C. B. 

PEHDLETOK, HEIs^Y (d 1667), 
Roman cjatholic controversialist, is said to 
have been bom at Manchester, and to have 
come of a Lanc^hire family, a statement due 
perhaps to the identity of his name with two 
-encashire village He entered Brasenose 
Oxfood. about 1538. crm/lnnfTTirtVl A 


D.1X 18 Jd y 1652. Daring the 
re^ of Henry vIII he made himself famous 


’ - 

' sion of Mary he confirmed Laurence Saun- 
ders [q. V.] in his protestot opinions, and 
Iwasted of his own determination to maintain 
them. But he soon saw reason to change 
and became a zealous Romanist. He re^ 
ceived many preferments in 1554 as a reward 
< for his conversion ; he was collated to the pre- 
. bends of Reculverland, St. Paul’s (11 April) 
Hlveton, Lichfield (15 June), and received 
^e living of Todenham, Gloucestershire, and 
. St._^Martm Outwich, London (l4Feb. 1554- 
1555).^ About the same time he became 
; chaplain to Bonner, and took a prominent 
part m disputations with protestants who 
were brought before the bishop ; among 
' those mth whom he argued were Thomas 
' ^o^tain [q. v.], John Bradford (1510 .P- 
1555) [q, V. J, and Bartholomew Green [q. v," 
The substance of these discussions is printed 
inFoxe’s * Actes and Monuments.’ Pendle- 
ton won some fame as a preacher. On one 
occasion, whilejpreaching at St. Paul’s Crt^ 
on 10 June 15^, and making some severe 
strictures on the protestants, he was shot at. 
He resigned the vicarage of St. Martin 
Outwicdi on 1 April 1556, when he was ad- 
mitted to the Uving of St. Stephen’s, Wal- 
hrook.^ He diedin September 1567, repenting, 
according to Foxe, his popish errors, and 
* being brought with all Paul’s choir’ to be 
buried at St. Stephen’s, Walbrook, on 21 Sept. 
^Stetpb, JSccl Mem, m. iL 18). Pendleton 
is author of two of the homiHes published 
by Bonner in 1555, respectively entitled 
‘Of the Church what it is’ and ‘Of the 
Authoritie of the Ohurch.’ He is described 
as 'an able man, handsome and athletic, 
possessed of a ^e clear voice, of ready 
speech and powerful utterance; Ids preach- 
ing was in popularity and influence second 
only to that of Bradford’ (Hallbt. Lat^ 
casMre, I 68^ 

[Wood’s Athenae Oxon. i. 325, 371 ; Strype's 
Bed. Mem. in. i. 213, ii. 2, 18 ; Foxe’s 
Mon.'ri. 628-30, vii. 184—6, viii. 635; Bonner’s 
Homilies, 1655, 8vo ; Tanner’s BibL Brit.-Hib. 
p. 589; Le Neve’s Fasti, i. 632, ii. 431; New- 
coort’sEepertorinm, i. 204; Dodd’s Church Hist, 
i. 511 ; Harwood’s Lichfield, p. 239; Rymm^g 
Foedera, xv. 345; Sutton’s Lancashire Authotrs, 

A'T . 1 ^ * B ib _ ^ mm m 


teatBnt viefWB, and was cme of the Srst 
irinefsnt jareaefeers a|^cdnted by the Earl of 

Derty * to preach the doctrines of the Ee- 
nnatiOQ. ia tlie kmorsnt and popish parts 

(desos, -Sssfc CkmA of 

^ la 1562 he became ’ricM - 

^ StalMeiuie. After tluaooes- - 


Dixon’s Church Hist, passim ; Halley’s I^ca- 
shire Puritanism; HoIlingworto’sManconieiiriSy 
ed. 1839, pp. 66-6.] A. F. P. 

PiaiDRAGOH, UTHBR, fathmr of King 
Arthur. [See under Ajkehtfb.] 

PENGELLY, Sra THOMAS (1675- 
1730), chief baron of the exchequer, descended 
ftom a west of England fejmly, was s<m of 
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Thomas Pengellj, by bis wife Rachel, the 
eldest daughter of Lieuteuant-colonelJeremy 
Baines. He was probably bom at his father’s 
house *next door to the 2 Twins in Moore- 
helds/ and was baptised in Moorbelds on 
16 May 1675. His father was an opulent 
Bondon merchant, who traded to Smyrna, 
Aleppo, and the Indies as early as 1642, and 
posses^ considerable prcnerty at the east- 
end, Finchley, and at Cneshunt in Hertford- 
shire. At his house at Ohurchgate, Cheshunt, 
he provided a retreat for the ex-Protector 
Richard Cromwell on his return to England 
in 1686. After his host’s d^th, Richard 
Cromwell, under the disguised names of * hir. 
Clarke ’ and ‘ The Gentleman,’ continued to 
reside at Cheshunt with Pengelly’s widow 
and son, and he died there on 12 July 1712, 
in the younger Pengelly’s arms. Ihe in- 
timacy between Richard Cromwell and the 
Pengelly family led to the fabrication of a 
scui^ous and lying report that the younger 
Pengelly was luchard’s natural son. 

Tnomas in youth closely applied himself 
to study, and showed much aptitude for 
clasidcs. In December 1692 he was ad- 
mitted into the Inner Temple; was called to 
the bar in November 1700, and in 1710 was 
made a bencber of the inn. His practice 
grew rapidly. He was for many years coun- 
sel to Charles Seymour, * the Proud ’ duke of 
Somerset, and to Sarah, duchess of Marl- 
borough. In 17(^6 he was one of tk® 
counsel mtained by Richard Cromwell in the 
suit instituted against his daughters to ob- 
tain possession m Hursley Maaor, in which 
he had a life inter^t under the will of his 
son Oliver. Pengelly obtained a decns^m in 
his client’s favour. He was created serieant* 


statute law, and that the prisoner had in an 
illegal and arbitrary manner extended the 
power and authority of the lord chancellor 
and of the court oi chanoery heyoaid their 
lawful and just hounds. 

Pengellys reputation as a counsel was 
excelled by none in Ms generation* He 
spoke simply yet convincingly, and spared 
himself no pains in mastering his briefs. He 
often placed his services gratuitously at the 
disposal of poor suitors. On 16 Oct. 1726 
he was appointed lord chief baron of the ex- 
chequer, in succession to Sir Geofif^y Gil- 
bert V.1 Besides sitting at the Guildhall 
and at w^tminster, he presided at many 
provincial assizes. The qualities that lubii 
characterised his career at the bar distin- 
guished his conduct on the bemh. Few 
judges more simally commanded public 
confidence. Rivard Steele, who resented a 
judgment which derived him of the Bodice 
for Drury Lane Imeatre, fouml no more 
powerful means of attacking him than by 
quibbling upon his surname — *■ As Pen ^ ia 
the Welsh wordfor head, ‘‘Guelt ’’isthsDufedi 
for money, which, taken with the Engliah 
syllable “Ly,” signifies one who turns his 
head to lie for money.’ 

In 176D, while presiding at the Lent 
assizes at Taunton, Pengelly was attacl^ 
by gaol fever, to which he succumbed, at 
Blandford in Dorset, cm 14 A^L He 
was buried in the Inner Temple vault, in 
the Temple Church, on 29 ApriL Afew^mars 
befmre his death he built the house whhfi kis 
hmg been known as * P^ogelly ’ at Qiediitnt, 
Hartford^iire, on the site dt the cdd nsan- 
skm-hoizse whidi had to his kther. 

He was unmarried. 


at-law on 12 May 1710, was knighted 
1 May 1719, az^ on 24 June of the s 
year, on the death of Sir Thomas Powis, 


d on Bv his will, which was written 
same haa^ and da^ 16 March 1727, i 
^was eo^il^ he directed 2,86 cm. to he 


ns own 
by two 
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was preseated to the British Museum hj the 
Rev. Joha Wehb, M.A.j F.S.A., rector of 
Tretire, about 1860. ^me of his legal 
papers (vols. vii,-ix.) are also in the British 
Museum (Addit. MSS. 19773-5). ’ Two 
volumes of his ‘ Legal Common Place Book’ 
were presented to the library of the Inner 
Temp-e by the Rev. Prebendary T. W. ebb, i 
iLA., of Sardwick, A large number of his • 
books and manuscripts are now preserved at 
Odstock, Netley Ab'bey, Hampshire. 

[Historical Account of Gaol Fever, by F. C. 
Webb, M.D., F.E.C J*., 1857; Luttrell’s Relation 
of State AtfiiiTs; Gent. Mag. 1751 p. 235; Foss’s 
Judges; Life of Sir Thomas Pengelly by ‘Phila- 
lethes’ (Edmund Curll), 1733, 8vo; Brit. Mas, 
Addit. MS. 6727; Pengelly papers and manu- 
scripts in the possession of the writer,] 

w. w. w. 

FEISTGELLY, WILLIAM (1812-1894), 
geologist, was bom at East Looe in Com- 
waU, on 12 Jan. 1812, his father, Richard 
Pengelly, being the captain of a coasting 
vessel ; ais mother, whose maiden name was 
Sarah Prout, was a relative of Samuel Prout 
[(][. v.], the artist. The boy remained at the 
village school till the age of twelve, when 
for a time he joined his father’s vessel ; but 
an ever-increasing thirst for knowledge de- 
termined Mm to educate Mmself and to 
earn his bread by teaching. About 1836 he 
removed to Torquay, where he opened a 
school on the system' of Pestalozzi, and soon 
became active in every effort to improve the 
general state of education in that part of 
England ; as, for instance, in the foundation 
of the Mechanics' Institute (1837), of the 
Tore uay Natural History Society (1844), and 
of tie Devonshire Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Literature, Science, and Art 
(1862). Of the first he was ever a willing 
helper; of the second, honorary secretary 
from 1^1 to 1890 ; of the third, president in ' 
1867-8. 

After givin j up his school he continued 
to work .or ecucation as a private tutor in ' 
mathematics and geology at Torquay, and as 
a public lecturer in various parts of the 
kingdom. One of his pupils, afterwards his 
.constant Mend and frequent helper, was 
Miss (now Baroness) Burdett-Goutts, and 
amcmg them he reckoned an unusual number 
of persons of high rank, including members 
of more than one royal house, Pengelly was 
twkse married first, about 1837, to Mary 
Ann Mu^e, by whom he had three children ; 
aeeondly, in 1863, to Lj^dia Spriggs, who, 
with two daughters, survives him. 

The of Devonshire was Pengelly 's 

gri^Bipal 8£n%, and his fine collection of 
awk was by Miss Burdett-^utts 


to the museum of the university of Oxford ; 
but in process of time he paid especial atten- 
tion to the question of man’s early historv 
and the antiquity of the race, fie wrote 
many papers on scientific subjects, of which 
lists are given in the * Bibliotheca Comubien- 
sis ’ and the Royal Society’s ‘ Catalogue of 
Scientific Papers,’ the latter enumerating 112. 
The more important of them appeared in the 
publications of the Royal Society, the Geo- 
logical Society of London, and the British 
A^ociation. But Pengelly’s reputation rests 
especially on three arduous tasks of scientific 
exploration undertaken in Devonshire: the 
examination of the plant-hearing deposit at 
I Bovey Tracey, that of the Brixham Cave, and 
' that of Kent s Hole at Torquay. By the first, 
undertaken in part of 1860 and the follow- 
ing year at the expense of Mss Burdett- 
Coutts, lar^e collections of fossil plants were 
secured; these were afterwards examined by 
Professor Heer who referred them to the 
earlier part of the miocene period, but at 
the present time they are more generally as- 
signed to the middle eocene. The explora- 
tion of the Brixham Cave was begun in 1858, 
under the auspices of the Royal and the 
Geological Societies of London. This proved 
man to be contemporary with several lame 
extinct animals, and the work in Rent’s 
Hole at Torquay furnished additional evi- 
dence, with many new and important parti- 
culars. The latter place had oeen partially 
investigated by the Rev. J. MacEnery, the 
results of whose work had been received 
with general incredulity, and by Pengelly 
himself, with some local assistance, in 1846; 
but at the meeting of the British Aj^eiatiou 
at Bath in 1864 a committee was appointed 
to aid him in a systematic exploration. The 
work was begun on 28 March 1865, and con- 
tinued till 19 June 1880, under Pengelly’s 
close personal superintendence. The various 
deposits covering the floor of the cavern were 
systematically excavated, an immense number 
of bones of animals was obtained, including 
those of fhe mammoth, woolly rhinoceros, 
cave-bear, cave-lion, and (most interesting of 
all) the extinct ' sabre-toothed tiger’ {Maehis- 
rodus latidens). With these were found in- 
struments of bone and stone (palaeolithic) and 
other proofs of the antiquity of the human 
race. Owing to Pengelly’s singularindustiy 
and unwearied devotion the work was exe- 
cutedin the most exact and thorough manner, 
so as to place the results beyond tlm poesir 
bility of suspicion. 

Pengelly became F.G.S. in 1850, and re- 
ceived the Lyell medal of the Geolcgical So- 
ciety in 1886; in 1863 he was elected F.R.S. ; 
. and he was president of the geologicjd ^tion 
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eT the Britiali Assi^ciation meeting in IS"", 
and of the anthropolagical department in 
1863. Among other tokens of good-will he 
was presented with a testimonial of about ' 
sis hundred pounds in 1874, and with his 
portrait in oils by A, S. Cope in 166:? as an 
acknowledgment of his services as secretary 
of the Torquay X atural History Society. The 
portrait is now in the society's museum. A 
smaller portrait by the same artist, tc^ether 
with a bust in plaster, is in the possession 
of Pengellv's famUv. After some months of 
declining health, he died at his residence, 
Lamoma, Torquay, on 16 Mai!ch 1894, and 
was buried in the cemetery of that town. 
As a memorial, a hall, built by subscription, 
has been added to the museum of the natural 
history society. 

Pengellywas a man of good presence, with 
a fine forehead and a benevolent expression 
of face. He was a remarkably lucid and at- 
tractive lecturer and speaker, while his fund 
of anecdote, sense of humour, and ready wit 
made him one of the most genial companions. 

[Obituary notices in the Oeological Magazine 
and in Natural Science (both May 1894), the 
Quarterly Journal of the Geological Society, May ^ 
1895, ai^ private information.] T. G. B. 

PENIKGTOH. [See also Penxikgton.] 

PEMIHGTOK, or PENimrGTOK, Sib 
ISAAC ( 1587 ?-1660), lord mayor of London, 
bom in London about 1587, was eldest soncf 
Robert Penington (<f, 18 April 1628), a mer- 
chant of London, by his first wife, Judith, 
daughter of Isaac Shetterden of London. He 
was grandson of William Penington, bom at 
Henham, Essex, and buried at St. Benet^s, 
GracechurchStreet, London, onll Kov.1592. 
Admiral Sir John Penington [q. v.], whose 
financial and domestic anaiiB l^ac helped 
to direct, was his second cousin. The 
invariably spelt thrir surname with a ringle n 
in the first syllable* 

Isaac received a good education, and suc- 
ceeded to his fatheris business as afishmoi^^, 
as well as to his estate in Norfolk and Suf- 
folk. He was elected an alderman of London 
29 Jan. 1638, and was dischiuged 23 
1657. He was an ardent pirihitn. At 
church at CThalfont St Pet^, Buekii^am- 
sMre, where he purchased an estate h^bre 
1635, be refused to comply with tl^ 
tion for bowing at the name of Je^s, and 
complaint made to Arehhiah<^ Laud 
(Cu^, FtperSf Ikm. 1635-163^^ 55^ 

In 1638 Peningt^ was clmsm h^ shmW 
ofLoudcm (^.1638^921^50). Hkhmmewasim 
1^'ood Street, Cheapsme, a^ he was a pmm- 
nent iueiial» cC St diureh^ Cole- 


; Penington 

man Strt^t fcf. Ar€kmiif^m^ L 23 aq. > He 
wa.> returned to both the Short and Long 
parliaments in 1640 as member for the city. 
On 11 Bee. 1640 he presented a petition to 
the commons from fifteen thousand ciliiens 
against the innovations of .-krehlMhop Laud. 
Penington’s influence in the city was invalu- 
able to parliament, on the outbreak of hos- 
tilities, in raising loans and supplies for the 
armv. It is said that he impoverished him- 
self in the cause. 21 Nov, 16M) he an- 
nounced in the house that his constituanta 
had subscribed 21,00W. They afterwarla 
undertook to raise 60,fJJ0/, ; bur on 23 Jan. 

, H540-1 Penington informed the ccjmmons 
; that, in consequence of the restoration of 
Godfrey Goodman [q. v.[to hh see, they had 
decided to lend nothing. Clarendon says that 
he informed ^rliament at the btiginning of 
March * that the money the house stood in 
need of, or a greater sum, was ready to be 
paid to whomsoever they would appoint to 
receive it’ {EebelUm^ etl. Macray, iii. 92), 
During the short recess taken by parliament 
in September and October 1641, Penington 
sat on a committee of both houses, which met 
twice a week. 

On 16 Aug. 1642, afier the rovalist lord 
mayor, Sir Richard Gurney [c. v.^, had been 
expelled by parliament from ais office, Pen- 
ington was chosen to succeed him, and the 
commons gave him special permisaion to re- 
main a member of their house 
Journals f ii. 723). Clarendon says he for- 
bore to sit after his elecstion. Charles I never 
acknowledged the legality of the appoint- 
ment (IUi*i3r, Hist. ii.468); and in 

January 1643 he demands that Penington 
and tbi^ others should be deliTered into 
custody as persons notoriously gmlty of 
schism and hi^h treason. Parington aim hk 
friends published ^ The Beckralnm and Vin- 
dication Isaac Pmhigtoii, now LcM Mayor 
ci the CNtie of Londem, of CoL Yen, Capt, 
Mainwariz^, aad Mr. Fowke . . . tn answo: 
to eundrr scandakma Pam^ilb^ whemn 
they are charged to be maineineenebaries 

in the C^y of Lon- 
dem,’ 4to, Londem, Fi^ Hi 161^-3. The 
next year F^ing^ was awa ^eeted lord 
maycr. He wasisolo^i^w^iidorwhke 
of the foms oi the eky of London 
’Sari MS. 986). During hk asaaytwalty 
Penington ^w^ hk pzrztank Ikrvonr by 
issning a prodann^ka, dated 10 June 1643, 
demring that milk he sold in the citjon 
Sundays cmlyb^ore ^ kmra ol right m 
mmmer and niisein wintin^ J'ronMdem Brit. 
Mm 669, 1 7 [B]). 

Chi Salnitlayi M Not. 1642, he kaned, in 
hk ca^^cky, a poriamalkm osdaiing 
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the collection of 30,0004 by Tuesday. The 
ministers were directed to stir tip their 
parishioners, the churchwardens to make 
the collection on Sunday after service, and 
to bringreports of their procedure to a com- 
mittee of the lords and commons sitting at . 
the GnDdhall on the ensuing Monday \ 
Discovery of a Great unA Wicked C&rtspirade^ j 
. wherermto is added cat Order th& , 
Zor<f ^layor for the Raysing of 30,000 It in 
the City of London^ &c., 28 2s ov. 1642). 
This action again evoked threats firom the ; 
king, and Penington’s friends published * An 
Humble Remonstrance’ in ms vindication, 
14 Jan. 1642-3. 

In April 1643' ATrve Declaration and Just 
Commendation of. . . Penington ... in advanc- 
ing and promoting theBuLwarkes and Forti- 
fications about the City and Suburbs, with a 
Vindication of his honour from all the Ma- 
licious Aspersions of Malignants/ was pub- 
lished by w. S., 4to, London ( Kinfs Ram- 
phkU^ E.99r27] ). In August 1643 (Clarendon 
says on a Sunday) Penington summoned a 
nsunicipal council to frame a petition to the 
commons against the lords’ propositions for 
peat^ and accommodation. 

Among his friends were John Milton and 
John Godwin [c. v.], whose church he at- 
tended. In 1642 Penington had been, ap- 
pointed lieutenant of the Tower, and held the 
post until deprived by the self-denying ordi- 
nance in 164f . In this capacity he concucted 
Archbishop Laud to the scaffold on 10 Jan. 
1645 (cf. Qmmons^ Journals f iv. 706). Pening- 
ton was appointed a member of the com- 
mission for the trial of the king, but he did 
not attend the sitting till Saturday, 20 Jan. 
He was present on the first three days of the 
following week, and again on the day that the 
death-warrant was signed, hut he declined * 
to append his si^ature. He was, however, 
afterwards appointed one of the committee to 
confer with trustees for the sale of the king’s 
goods. 

On 14 Feb. 1648 Penington was appointed 
one of the council of state, and reappointed 
for the following year on 13 Feb, 1M9, and 
again on 16 Feb, 1650. Cn 5 D« 3 . 1651 he 
took the oath of secrecy at the council at 
WhitebalL He was on the cmninittees for 
loreign afi^irs, the admiralty, and other pur- 
poses; and was one of the most regular 
attisndants at the cennciL He oeeu|ued 
lodg^igs in WhitdbaO. His ^nrices to the 
Commonwealth rewarded Iw grants of 

leyids in arid Bu^ ii^hami^ire, hous^ 
and Im the city (some of which 

were pnrcimsed m. the sale cd Hshm’s 
Inais, awl wnee granted at the Restora^on 
Meidey bi^bu^ {ff Worc(as^tm^) 


(Zords^ JoumalSf x. 640; Commmi Journals 
V. lOr . He had already been granted 3,0004 
on 6 Llay 1647 for satisfaction of his losses 
and damages {Lordi Journals^ ix. 177, 178). 

Soon a:ler 6 June 1649, he was knighted 
by the speaker of the commons, on the recom- 
mendation of the house (Mbtcalpe, Book of 
KnightSy p. 204). A satire entitled ' Hos- 
anna, or a Song of Thanksgiving sung hv the 
Children of Zion,’ London, 1649, purported 
to include a speech by Penington at the di^er 
given at Grocers’ Hall to the speaker, lieu- 
tenant-general, and others, on 7 June 1649, 

About 1655 Penington suffered a com- 
plete reverse of fortune. He was prosecuted 
for debt, having borrowed money to pay to 
parliament for the maintenance of the army. 
On 25 May and 13 J uly 1655 he appealed to 
the Protector ; his petition was read before 
the council, and proceedings were stayed (0x4 
State FaperSy Dom. 1655-6, pp. 172, 179,235, 
244). At the Restoration Penington was 
I attainted of treason with the other regicides. 
He was committed to the custody of the 
sergeant-at-arms on 15 June 1660, and was 
brought up for trial at the Old Bailey on 
10 Oct. On the 16th he pleaded ' not guilty,’ 
protesting his ' ignorance of what he did.’ 
The jury convicted him, and he was com- 
mitted a prisoner to the Tower, where, after 
rather more than a year’s imprisonment, he 
died on 17 Dec. 1660. An order was issued 
for the delivery of his body to his friends. 
The place of his burial is not known. 

Penington married, first, on 7 Feb. 1 614-1 5, 
Abigail, daughter of John Allen of London 
by whom he had six children, viz.: Isaac [q.v." 
the quaker ; Arthur, who became a Roman 
catholic priest, and was living in 1676; 
William (1622-1 689), a merchant of London, 
who also became a quaker and follower of 
John Perrot [q. v.]; and three daughters: 
Alwgaii (married about November 1641), 
Bridget, and Judith. Letters from Isaac 
Penington the younger to his sister Judith 
imply that she also became a quaker. Pen- 
ington married, secondly, Mary, daughte of 
Matthew Young. A portrait of him, as lord 
mayor, wearing the cSain and badge hi ofiee, 
is prefixed to ‘A True Declaration and Com- 
mendation of Alderman Penington for Pro- 
moting the Fortification of the Cfity/ 1643, 
4to (Beomiet, Cat. of Bortra^y p. 128). 
The same is given in Thane’s 'Briti)& Auto* 
graphy.’ 

Penington was a sturdy and austere puri- 
tan. When he expr^sed violent disapproval 
of his son Isaac’s joining the^uakOTS, tie son 
retorted that his father^ religion was formal 
and invented, the result of fear lest wrath 
should overtake Mnu 
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143,144; Stoughton’s Ecclesiastical Hist, of Eng- ; andl6o6 PenmngtcmpablisliedeleTfflaworibs, 

Land, i. 103, 109, 115; Gardiners Fail of the ! all of a relisious nature. But ib@ 

aichy of C^les^ ii. 26, 9^ and Hist, of the ; period aa excursion into political amtm- 

Civil War, 1. 14; Hanbu^ ^ ' veisy, and advocated a repreaentatiTe derao- 

toInde]^ndents,ii.. 141,111. 3 a., 3 , m cracy in a pampMet called * The Fundataeii- 

Walkera Hist, of Independency, p. 17^ pt. u* > , , Liherfcvofthe Peoule 

pp. lt)3, 113 ; Nalson’s Tnal of King Charles, tal at, ^ ol tUe 

§2,17,25,37; NoUe’s Eegicides, pp. 120-6; (w^ciisradieaUy mthemselres^dmTat^^^ 
Clarendon’s Rebellion, ed. Macray, bk. iii. par. ' m the Parbament, their bubstituto or 
66 92, iv. 12, 182, v. 441 n. vi. 143, 191, 203, sentatives) briefly asserted, Iiondon, 1^3 ,. 
204, 2*16, 225, 228, tu. 170, 202 ; Lndlow’s Me- For a short time Pennington joined 
moi’rs, iii. 4o’; CaL State Papers, 1625-62; independents, but while still unsettled made 
Calen^r of Comm, for Compounding, pp, 2, 64, the acquaintance of Lady Springetl, whcun 
355, 805, 2050 ; Hist. MSS. Comm, 7th Sep. ^ he married at ^ Mai^aret’s, Wj estmiiasfcer, 
pp. 68, 152, 155; Yerney Papers (Camden Soc.), on 13 1654, Bom about 1625, she was 

p. 24; Smyth’s Obituary (Camden Soc,), p. 55 ; the onlychildand heiress of Sir JohnProude of 
Whiteloeke’s Memorials, pp. 39, 66, 71 , 143, 245, Qo(>diiefitone Court, Kent, by his woomd. wife, 
381, 444 ; Lips<^mbe’s ffist. * Anne, daughter of Edward FiCTe, of EwdH, 

Hasted’s Kent, li. 851 ; Blonoefields KOTfol^i. ICiant. Both her mrents died 



^ of sir EdW partridge, the husband 

Cobbetts State Tnals, ir. 1069, 1078, lOoO, : ^ 

1093 , 1094, 1099,I121,t. 994,999, 1196, 1198, of to mot h^s aster. ^JMi^l6^she 
1199 , 1221 , 1222 ; Eeeoids of Budcinghamsliire, married PsrtadgBBaephew,T^ iIli»in Sots- 



(and portrait); Hubbard’s Hist, of NewEi^land, Gulielma Maria. As a girl she h^ almwa 
pabbied by the Mass. Hist, Soc. 2nd ser.Tol8.v, strong puritan predilectious, which were 
and ri. 349 ; Masson’s Life of Milton; For^r’s shiureS Sy S^n^tt, but since his death 
Arrest of the Five Members, pp. 124, 155, 157, had grown unset tied in her faith, and ‘went in 
174, 309, 340; Records of St &ephen*s, Coleman ; for thegay world.^ ‘ I gave up much to be a 
j^reet; Commons* Journals, vi. 101; Remem- ^ ^yn nani ntn tjubiTn/idiftwrit^ in hm^autoblo" 


tiDMsat Of »t CkTeishBin Lodgis, 


PENTHGTOM or PlTNinHOTOIi', and read qnahar writings. InlOSSS^n^- 
ISAAC,theyounger(1616-1679),piiritanaBd . tim attmded a quaker meetiuf at Beadi^, 
Quaker, bom in London in 1616, was elda^ BOH ' a®d on Whit-SBmday 1*^7 he l^ard Geoi^ 
of Alderman Sir Isaac Penington (1587 ?- • Fo® preach at Hie gfmser^ sa©^^ at 



matriculated as a frilow commoner at Gath©- , ai^ his wife puhiicly joined tl» 

Tine Hall, Ctokndge,<ml April 16Sr(HAB- i he says, ‘hm undepts^^ ^ r^a 

VET,Ah®uwawftfa5r.l^l,p.3Xhutdidimt|had 


follow any tm>feesioii. From early years he \ ^atfen/ sa^ W iHiM , 

was troifeied by relmioim douhts, said de- ^ married ©udieiimBi 
scribed Us jesplexi^ in * A. &fc£ Aecsori ! etqpdso^Aw, 

my Stmi's Trav^ towards the Hx^ ; any that had dsaed wim tads way. 

A fetter was tefeaant, and 



S^tmd Tiav 2 s and the Lead’s deah^ ! ^(Bemrn^MmrnMm} 
yntkmeJ Ite latter was written tef ater , la li^w^#Bt*W 

( 15 May 1667 ) m Ajhekeij gaol ( '{ ih© BL 

adit, p^ xlii)i. A woric^blhtedbyltem ’ ^ “**“ 

ton la 1649 Is ^^titled Great and 


Trembtex^ thaTiiMS repiae^ed in a Mapf j wof^i^ la jfew li0i« imtl the 

of Mieerie: m a Gtepseof the Heart©! t i^-hc^e^ loid^^ m m e ^ 

t-,* .1 _ in — IftMy j Chalfe^ ^ w peifeet pewarvar 
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tion }, was built in 16S8, after the death of 
butb. Penington and his wife, and partly with 
money left by Mrs. Penington for the pur- 



Lq- 


who came from Crowell, Oxfordshire, to visit 
them soon after they arrived at ChaJfont, 
were astonished to find them both garbed in 
sober q^iiaker attire. ‘The dinner/ Ellwood 
says in his ‘Autobiography /‘was very hand- 
some, and lacked nothing but the want of 
mirth.’ According to Pepys, who met Mrs. 
Penington in 1665. she was not always grave ; 
the diarist enjoyed ‘ most excellent witty dis- 
course with this verv fine wittv ladv, and one 
of the best I ever heard speak, and indifferent 
handsome ’ {jDiary, iii. 104-, 121). Ellwood 
soon became a quaker himself, and an inmate 
of the Peningtons’ house. For seven years 
he 'was tutor to their children. 

In the end of 1660 and beginning of 1661 
Penington was a prisoner in Aylesmiry gaol, 
along with nearly seventy other quakers, for 
refusing to take the oaths of allegiance to the 
government. They were confined in a de- 
cayed building behind the gaol, once a malt- ' 
house, ‘hut not fit for a dog-house/ says Ell- 
wood. Many like experiences followed Ms 
release. In 1664 he spent seventeen weeks . 
in gaol, and between 1665 and 1667 three 
periods — the first of a month, another of 
nearly a year, and the third of a year and a 
half. The ^ond and third terms he owed to 
the malignity of the Earl of Bridgewater, whom 
he had offended by not takin ;; off his hat in 
his presence, and by not calling him ‘ My 
Lord/ He was released by the intervention 
of the Earl of Ancram. F rom Aylesbury gaol 
he wrote in 1666 and 1667 letters ‘ to Friends 
in and about the Two Chalfonts.’ Soon after- 
wards he was removed to the king’s bench bar, 
London, and, ‘ with the wonder of the court 
that a man could be so long imprisoned for 
nothing/ was released in 1668. 

Meanwhile the Gran^ was confiscated 
with c^her property of Penington’s father, 
and a suit in chanceiy deprived Mrs. Pening- 
ton of one of her estates because she and 
her husband would not take an oath to verify 
their claims. But Mrs. Penington, who was 
an admirable manager of her own and her 
husl^d’s poss^ions, soon purchased and 
rebuilt (1669-73) a mnall residence, Wood- 
ride, nw Amersham. In 1670-1 Penington 
was drained in priK)n for twenty-one months 
ma the plea of reusing the oath of alliance. 
He was rel^ised by the proclamation of 
Cbaries II in 1671. 

In 1675 Thomas Hicks, an anal^tist, 
^bdislicsd in his ‘ Htalc^ne between a Oiris- 
tMi® and a Quaker’ «^rtaiii misquotations 


from Penbigton s and others’ writin Pen- 
mgton replied to Hicks in ‘The Flesh and 
Blood of Christ . . . With aBrief Account con- 
cerning the People called Quakers,’ 1675. 

The long imprisonments and exposure to 
prison damps and fare had undermined Pen- 
ington’s always weak constitution, and in 
16/ 8 he went to Astrop, Northam^onsHre, 
to drink its medicinal springs. He ■wrote 
while there, on 15 Aug, 1678, an addre® 
‘To those persons that drink of the waters 
at Astrop W ells,’ and a short piece, ‘The 
Everlastinr Gospel/ &c., 1678, addressed to 
papists. On Ms return through Oxford he 
^ote ‘ To the Scholars that disturb Friends 
in their Meetings at Oxford/ 23 Sept. 1678. 
In the following year he and his wife visited 
her property in Eent. He preached at Can- 
terbury, and went on to Goodnestone Court, 
On the day fixed for Ms return he fell ill, 
and died, after a week’s illness, on 8 Oci. 
1679. He was buried in the ground at Jor- 
dans, Chalfont St. Giles, acquired in 1671. 
Letters of adminivStration were taken out by 
his wife on 1 Dee. 1680. 

IMrs. Penington died while on a visit to 
her daughter at Warminghurst, Sussex, on 
18 Sept. 1682, and was buried beside her 
second husband. She left legacies to her son- 
in-law Penn, and to Ellwood money for build- 
ing the meeting-house of Jordans at Chal- 
font. She wrote, in 1680, ‘ Some Account 
of the Exercises of Mary Penington firom 
her Childhood,’ with a letter to her grand- 
son, Springett Penn, ‘to be given him when 
he shall be of an age to understand it/ an 
account of her husband’s imprisonments in 
Beading and Aylesbury gaols, and a defence 
of herself for not sharing them. The two last 
pieces were published by her son John in Ms 
‘Complaint against William Rogers,’ Lon- 
don, 1681. 

Penington had by Ms wife four sons and 
a daughter Mary (cf. 1726), wife of Daniel 
Whar.ey of London. Two sons, John and 
Edward, are noticed below. Isaac, the 
second son, was dro'wned at sea as a lad in 
1070. The third son, William (1665-1703), 
was a druggist in London. 

Penington was a man of transparent 
modesty and gentleness, yet -with much in- 
tellectual power. His early despondency 
gave place to a cheerfulness wMch raised the 
drooping spirits of many a fellow-prisoner. 
An epistle from prison to Ms cMldren, dated 
10 May 1667, gives beautiful expression to 
parental affection. His writings are subtle 
and profound, free from invective or contro- 
versial heat, mainly in the form of question 
and answer. Hot without mysticism, they 
are yet eminently practical, and powerfully 
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lit?lped to build up the new church of the 
quuktirs. Like George Fox, Penington does 
not wholly denounce the use of the * carnal 

mi 

sword/ hut maintains that where it is ' borne 
uprightly ’ against foreign invasion or to sup- 
press violence, its ^ use will be honourable ’ 
( JVorks^ 3rd edit. p. 183 ; see also ‘ Address 
to the Army/ ib, i. 3;30). 

Besides the works already noticed, Pening- 
ton published (all in London) books, broad- 
sides, and pamphlets, of which the chief, after 
he joined the quakers, are (with abbreviated 
titles) : 1, * The Way of Life and Death made 
manilest ; ' a portion is by Edward Burrough 
and George Fox, 4to, 1658 ; translated into 
Dutch in 1661, reprinted 4to, Rotterdam, 
167 5. 2. * The Mattered Sheep sought after,’ 
4t o, 1659, 166 t 5. 3. ‘ The J ew Outward : being 
a Glasse for the Professors of this Age/ 4to, 
1659. 4. ‘To the Parliament, the Army, 
and all the Wel-afiected in the Nation, who 
have been faithful to the Good Old Cause/ 
4to, 1659. 5. * A Question propounded to 
the Rulers, Teachers, and People of the Na- 
tion of England/ 4to, 1659. 6. ‘An Exami- 
nation of the Grounds or Causes which are 
said to induce the Court of Boston in Xew- 
Englaad to make that Order or Law of 
Banishment upon Pain of Death against the 
Quakers/ &c. 4to, 1660. 7. ‘ Some Considera- 
tions propounded to the Jewes, that they 
may hear and consider,’ &C., 4to, no place 
or date; translated into German, entitled 
‘ Einige Anmerckungen vorgeatellet an die 
Juden/ &c., 4to, n.d. 8. ‘ Some few Queries 
proposed to the Gayaliers/4to, n.d. 9. ‘ Some 
Queries concerning the Work of God in the 
World.’ 4to, 1660 ; reprinted the same year. 
10. ‘ An Answer to that Common Objection 
to Quakers that they condemn all but them- 
selves,’ 4to5 1^60. 11. ‘ The Great Question 
concerning the Lawfulness or Unla^ulness 
of Swearing under the Gospel,’ 4to, 1661. 
12. ‘ Somewhat spoken to a weighty Que^km 
concerning the Magistrates Protection id the 
Innocent , , . Also a Ifeief Account of what 
the People called Quakers desire, in refmrence 
to Civil Government,’ 4to, 1661 ; reprintol as 
* The Doctrine of the People called Quakers 
in relation to bearing Arms and Fighting/ 
&C., edited by Joseph Besse "q. v.], 8vo, 1746 
(Salcy, 8vo, 1756). 13. ‘ Cosceming Pecr- 

secutim/ 4to, 1661. 14. ‘ Couoramirg the 
Wotsbip of the Liria * God,’ &c., 4^ no 
place or date. 15. ‘ Oh^rvarions cm mmm 
Passages of Ludowick Mu^leton ... in 
that Book of his stiled “ Tne Neck csf the 
Quaka® Broken,”’ 4to, 1668. 16. ‘Some 
Thing relatmg to Bdigioa |nro| 06 ^ to tim 
Comderation of the Royri Sociely/ 4to, 
16^, 17. ‘To the Jews* Natural, and to 


the Jews Spiritual; with a few Words to 
England, my Nadve Country/ sm. Sro, 1677. 
18. ‘ Some Sensible Weiglity Querjas con- 
cerning some Things very sweet and necess- 
sary to be experienced in the Trulv-Chri^tiaa 
state,’ sm. 8vo, 1677. 19. ‘ the Ever- 

lasting Gospel of Our Ltord lesua Christ 
and the Blissed Elfecta thereof Testified to 
by experience. W*ith a few words to En^j- 
land, mv Native Country/ 4to. 1678. His 
works, with some pcsthumous papers, were 
collected in l<>81,fol. Fourteen testimonies 
by his friends, his wife, and aon John were 
includ^. Two or three omitted pieces were 
gh'en in the second edition, 2 vols. 4to, 
1761. A third edition appeared in 4 vols. 
8vo, 1784, and a fourth at New York, 4 vols. 
1861-3,^ Some of PeninMon a letters, in- 
cluded in the last edition, had been already 
issued separately by John Kendall 'q.v.], Lon- 
don, 17^, and again by John Banday, Lcju- 
don, 1828 ; 3rd edit. 1844. ‘ Extracts ’ from 
Penington’s writings have b^n frequently 
published in England and America. ‘ Selec- 
tions ’ were issu^ in ‘ Barclay’s Select Series/ 
Tol.^ iv,, London, 1837. A maiiU55cript col- 
lection of his ‘ Works/ in 4 vols. folio, made 
by his eH^ son, Jo^ Penii^ton, is pre- 
served at Devonshire House, Bishopegate 
Street, and contains many unpublished 
letters and addresses. 

Isaac’s eldest son, Jonar PENiyoTO^r (1655- 
1710), was bom in 1 655 in London, and wait 
with his brothers, after Ellwood ceased to 
be their tutor, to the quaker boaxding-sdiool 
at Waltham Abbey, kept 1^ Christopher 
Taylor [q. v.] As he grew up he was mimh 
in Ms father’s soriety. Prom 1676 to 1679 
he<^rresp(Mded in Jjatin with William Sewei 
[q. T.\ the quaker histcnian cd Amstardam 
{TkeQwtarterfy Ma^^sxm . . .fir. - . tke Smetp 
qf 1832, pp. 117-19). Onhismc^hmr’s 

death in 16^ he inherited hfCmee ^ Amer- 

sham and Imr property in Kant. He 
gaged in the oonfrwersy wi^ Ge«nge Keith 
Qi30?-I716) [q. vj, a^ was 
Keith to Turners’ Sail, London, m. 11 Jmie 
1696, wimn a took ^aeo wh;h 

the quak^^ He died mamimed tm 8 May 
. 1710, and was Imried In Jmdai^ tenf* 
grou^, Chaiiimt St.B^er. Beridaseoming 
out all his iiSter’s works and mm^ ^laets 
(16^-7) against Benington wrote a 

‘ Comnlaiiit ’ (1681 )» re^y to * The Obrai- 

tian Quaker’ of Wmmra Bogira [q. t.], who 
had i^taekei both hk ia^ier and mother ; 
and whm. Rogera ^^aded Ms poritlon in 
' a ‘ ^xth part of ^ Ohrislian Qaato/ d:c. 
(Lonffrm, 1^1), Bmrag^ton retoted in ‘ Ex- 
eeprioiis aghast WiR. Bpgeii’a Catilk,’ 
I^mdon, 4tO| 1^0. 
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ber 1698, and married at. Burlington, New the mine failed' (Gae2)I3?ee, iii. 147). Ba- 
Jersej, on 16 Nov. 1699, Sarah, daughter of le "h, writing &om St. Kitts on 21 March 
Samuel Jennings, formerly of Ooleshill, 1617-18, described him as * one of the suS- 
Buckmghamshire,thegOTemorof New Jersey cientest ^entlemen for the sea that 
and a prominent quaker. Through the in- hath * (Sdwaeds, Life of Bxdegk, ii. 3o3). 
fiuence of William Penn, the husband of Hisimprisonmentdoesnot seem to have been 
his stepnsister, Penington was appointed in Ion and during the latter months of 1618 
1700 the second surveyor-general of the pro- and through 1619 he was applying to the 
vince of Pennsylvania, -ie died in Phila- East India Company for employment, wii a 
delphia on 11 Nov. 1711, leaving one son, recommendation from the Duke of 
Isaac, from whom the Pemngtons of Phila- hsm{CaL State Fapers^ East Indies)!^ Ms 
delphia are descended. His writings all applications were unsuccessful, and in 16^ 
attack George Keith (cf. Applbiox, Cyclop, ‘ he was in the service of the crown as ca ptain 
Ameryxin Bioy,) of the Zouch Phoenix, in the expedition 

[Works, ; Mrs. Web Vs Penns and , ^Ss.Lnst ^ers under Sir Bobert Man^U 

Peningtons, 1867; J» Gurney Bevan's Life of InUecember 1621 he was appointed 

Isaac Peninaton. 1784: Smith’s Catalogue, ii. to command the Victory, in which, in the 

^-1 « 9 ^ 9 Y V _ Y t ^ * - -I £\ M __ 1 



of 

&e., e(£t. 1834, ii. 132, 135, 285, 422-6; Besse’s the Vanguard, which, with seven hired mer- 
Sufferings, i. 31, 76, 77 ; Gough’s Hist, of , chant slups, the king and Buckingham 
Quakers, ii. 439-47; EUwood’s Autobiography; ' agreed to place at the disposal of the 

Letters ofEariy Friends, 1841, pp. 161, 255, 397; of France for eighteen months, ‘a^in^ 

Kdtj’s ^ly of the Sodotj of Frien^, i^homsoever except the King of GrelS Bri- 
1840 i lap^mb s ast. of Bnctoghamehire, iii. • Buckingh^ had pro oably persuaded 

Journal, ed. 1765, pp. 282, 419, ^2 ; Chalmers’s this meant against ^e Gen(^ 

Biogr. Diet. xxir. 282-5 ; Summers’s Memories Spaniar^, and was sorelv mortified wh^ 
of Jordans and the Ghalfonts, 1895, passim: that the Mng of France meant to 

Gibbs's Worthies of BncMn hsmahire, ^18 ; nse^them ag^t the rebellious Huguenots 
H^^stemar^ manuscripts at Devemshire House.} of Rochelle. Theshipswerereadyonll April; 

C. F. S. when the owners and captains under- 

stood that they were to be called on to serve 

PFSSrENiEKlN, Sib JOHN (1568 P-1846), against the French protestants, they showed 
admiral, second cousin of Sir Isaac Pening- very clearly that they would not do so, and 
ton or Pennington (1687 P-1661) ‘q.T.], was Sir Ferdinando Goi^es [c.v.], the vice-ad- 
the son of Robert Penington oi Henham miral of the fleet, abated himself till com- 
in Essex, describ^ as a tanner. He is said ■jelled to appear by threats of imprisonment, 
to have l^n baptised at Henham on 30 Jan. ; On 8 May Penington, as admiral of the fleet, 
1^8; but the circiinistances of his later was ordered to cross the Channel and de- 
career, and the fact that he is umnentioned ' liver the ships ; but with his orders he re- 
during the war with Spain or for twelve years ceived an explanatory letter, directing him 
after its dose, suggest that he was bom at a not to meddle with the civil war in France, 
latmr date^ It is nobble that he and his half- or to take part in any attack on the prote^ 
feother, also John, bom in 1584, have been tants. But at Dieppe he was plainly told by 
confused together (Fosteb, the French that he was to be employed 

His name first appears as captain of his own against Rochelle : the two orders were 
ship, the Star, and vice-adniiral under Sir directly contrary, and he was probably ghd 
Witer Rakgh [q. v.] in the voy^ to the to escape from the embarrassment by posi- 
Orinoco in 1617. He remained with Ral^h tively refuang to take on hoard the ships a 
al^^e mouth of the river; but putting into large number of French soldiers, which 
K i n sa le , on tim way home, the ship was seised ^ would have been equivalent to giving up the 
by of the kid deputy, and in London (Hunmandof the squadron. While the French 
lie hin^eif was thrown into prison. In a were arguing the point with him, or writing 
to the eoundl he stated that he had to England to get Penington’s orders altered, 
hast whedepioperty, in the voyage ; Penington discovered that he could not keep 

new kk ^lip was tatei from him ; not the ships lying there in an open road^^sc, 
been at St. TkimuaiVs, he could ^ve i and returned to Portsmouth. After a delay 
an mteimati®® as to what had bemi done ^ of more than two memths, during which- he 
tCSal. Bom. July 1618). He i received many ^iplexing and contradietoiy 
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instructions, affairs took a more peaceful ap- > command of tke winter i?iiard f ffiil MSS. 
pearance as far as the Huguenots were con- Comm. 6th Kep, App. p- 279, 10th Hep. pt- ir. 
ceraed, and on 28 July he received a formal . p. 2i. In the fnllowing years he was still 
order to deliver uo the Vanguard and the on the same sen'ice, and in September 16,19 
other ships to the 5’rench, and at the same ; was lying in the Bowma with a strong squa- 
time a private note of the king’s certain dron, when the Spanish deet for Dunkirk, 
knowledge that peace was made with the , with a large hodv of troops on trArd, was 
Hunnenots, and that war would be declared ; driven in by the iDutch ffeet under the com- 
agamst Spain. On 3 Aug. he arrived at , mand of Iromp, which abo can^ in and 
Dieppe ; on the 5th he handed over the Van- j anchored in the Downs. Fenington ijiaisf<*-d 
guardto the French, and the other shi|® — ^ that the two enemies should respect the 
except that of Oorges— a day or two later; ’ neutrality of the roadstead ; hut he had a 
hut the men refused to serve, and were sent , very insufficient force, and the orders he re- 
home. On the impeachment of Bucking- ceived from the king were confused and wn- 
ham in the following year, it was atat^ tradictory. Oquendo, the Spanish admiral, 
+ 1 ^* tPonmOTfin.hvfirincr on th^ other shins, and Tromn had both, in fact, appealed to 


had compelled them to surrender; but of; iking Uharles, who, hardlj'nressecl lor money 
this there is no contemporary evidence, and ' by reason of the Scottish war, hoped to 
the fact is improbable (GBA3rviiitB PESisr, , make some advantage out of one or the 
ZiYe 0 / Fenn^ i. 34~5). • other, but was unable to decide which would 

On 3 Dec. 1626 Penington, then admiral ' nay the better; and before I 3 ® could make up 
of a squadron in the Downs, was ordered to ais mind, Tromp, probably on a hint from 
seiae French ships, lie determination of • Richelieu, took the matter into his own 
Richelieu to make France a maritime power hands, and on 11 Oct., having been joined 
was held to be an insult to the supremacy by large reinforcements from Holland, at- 
of England ; and on the 24th Penington was , tacked the Spanish fleet, drove many of their 
directed to go to Havre, where eight ships : ships on shore, pursued thme that fled, and 
which the French king had lately bought captured or sani the greater part. Pening- 
from the Dutch were lying. These he was, - ton, meantime, was powerlc^ ; he had no 
if possible, to provoke into flrmg at him, but instructions to take part with either, and 
in W case to pick a quarrel with them, and was disinclined to risk the total loss of his 
so to take, sink, or burn them. Peniu^onput 'fleet by defending the Spaniards, It ^y, 
to sea prepared to obey, but, after loofang ' indeed, be doubted if Ms fleet woMd have 
into Havre and finding no ships there, he obeyed him had im attempted to do so, 
TBtumedtoFalmouthjand wrote to Bucking- ' the popular o^unlcm was tlmt the 
Kam complaining that he had been sent out fleet was ttere on the invitation of 
at the lAd time of the year, with <mly three ' and that the troops it ww to be 

, * 1.1 3 1.;- 1 WdIti 1 rtjy isb libertisia. 
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the king's warrant ’ {Hist, of the JRebelhony 
V. 36-9}. But in fact the objection was ; 
that throughout his whole career he had ^ 
shown himself to the people as preferring 
the will of the Mug to the welfare of the ; 
nation or eyen his own honour. He re- , 
mained attached to the king’s serrice a;ppa- i 
rently with the nominal rank of lord high 
‘ admiral, but writhout any fleet to command, i 
or other functions than providing for the 
bringing over soldiers n’om Ireland, for 
which he was ordered an imprest of 40,000f. 
on 17 Feb. 1648-4. This appears to ^ the 
last official mention of him. He died at 
Munc aster in September 1646. He was un- 
married, and by his wnJd left le^cies to his 
brother’s sons and to divers cousins ; among 
others, his ‘Great Heart diamond ring ’to 
his cousin W illiain Pennington of Muncast er, 
who became ancestor of the earls of Mun- 
caster [see Pexntjtotojt, Johi?’, first Basos 
MrircASTEX.] 

[Calendars of State Papers, Bomestic ; Gar- 
diner’s Hist, of England (cab, edit.), and the 
references therein, see index ; Penington’s Jour- 
nals in Hist. MSS. Comm. 10th Eep. pt. iv. pp. 
275 et seq. (Lord Muncaster s MSS.)] 

J. E.L. 

PEHKETH, THOMAS (d. 1487), was a 
friar of the Augustinian house at Warring- 
ton, near which is the township of Penketh, 
probablvhis native place (Leland, Comment, 
de Script. Gajtdolws, 

I)e Script Auffxtst. p. 340). Devoting him- 
self to the study of theology and philosophy, 
Penketh attained to high distinction in both. 
Of the work of Duns Scotns he was com- 
monly supposed in his time to have a unique 
knowledge {ib,) In 1469 he was made pro- 
vincial 01 his order in England, and in 1473 
taught theology at Oxford, of which uni- 
versity he was ^loctor of divinity (Dc Script. 
August, p. 341). Penketh’s fame spread to 
Italy, and in 1474 he was called to Padua, 
where he held a salaried post as teacher of 
theology (ih. ; Bale, Script. Brit. Cat cent, 
vm. Iso. xlvii). While there, at the request 
of his pupils, he began to publish amended 
editions of the works of his master. Duns 
Scotos. Ketuming to England, Penketh re- 
sumed his work in Oxford in 1477, and was 
once more chosen provincial of his order 
Be Scr^t At^ust p. 341). In 1483, with 
Dt. Shaw [see under Shaw, Sib Edmubd], 
he attached himself to Bichard, duke of 
Gloucester, afterwards Bichard III [q.v.l 
and preached in his favour against the chil- 
dren. of Ed^fcrd IV (Holihshbd, Ckrmkies ^ 
iiL S86, ed. 1808). P^aketh consequently fell 
into disgrace, a^ ecunpromised his order. 
Ha dkd in IjmSm. on 20 May 1487, and 


Penley 

was buried in the house of the Austin friars 
there {Be Script August p. 341), 

His extant works are his editions of the 
writings of D uns Scotus, viz . : 1. ‘ Quodlibeta/ 
Venice, 1474. 2. ‘ Qnsestiones super secundo 
libro Sententiarum,’ V enice (.*),1474. 3. ‘ Super 
duodecem libros Metaphysice [of Aristotle] 
quiBstiones . . . apud Andre8e(Aiitonii)‘‘ Dul- 
ciphus,”’ ed. Padua, 1475. 4. ‘Qua^tiones 
' super quatuor libris Sententiarum/ Venice, 
1477 ; another edition, Nuremberg, 1481. 

5. ‘Qusestiones super libro primo &nten- 
tiarum/ Venice, 1481. 

Penketh is also said to have written 
various other works, which are not known 
. to be extant or to have been printed. 

[In addition to the authorities quoted in the 
text, see Pits’s De Illnstr. Augl. Script, pp. 675-6 ; 
Fabricius’sBibl.Lat.Med.aBt.Ti.726; Chevalier, 
Repertoire, i. 1754; Tanner's BihL Brit.-Hib.p. 
589 ; Stevens’s Ancient Abbeys, ii 220 ; Kew- 
conirt’s Eepert, Ecd. Lond. i. 289.] A. M. C-b, 

PENKETHMAN, JOHN (^. 1638), 
accountant, professed, in addition to his 
ordinary business, ‘ to translate old manu- 
scripts or bookes in any kind of Latin (ac- 
cording to the qualitie of the subject) into 
English, Prose or Verse.’ In 1638 he pub- 
lished ‘ Artachthos ; or a new booke declaring 
the Assise or Weight of Bread,’ &c., London, 
1638, 4to. ; another edition, London, 1748, 
4to. A proclamation of 19 Nov. of that year 
conferred upon him the special privilege of 
printing and publishing this work for twenty- 
one years, ^ in recompense of his pains and 
expense,’ and ordered that the assize of bread 
should be observed in accordance with it. 
Different parts of the work were reprinted 
separately in 1638 and 1745, Penkethmaa 
also published: 1. ^ A Handful of Honesty, 
or Cato in English Verse, &c. By J. P., 
Loverof Leaming,’London, 1623, 8vo. 2. * The 
Epigrams of P. V irgilius Maro,^ 

3. ‘ Onomatophylacium ; or the Christian 
N ames of Men and Women, now used within 
this Realm of Great Britaine, alphabetically 
expressed, as well in Latine as in English/ 
&c., London, 1626, 8vo. 4 ‘ Additions to 
Hopton’s Concordancy. Conteyning Tabl^ 
of the Gold Coynes now currant, with their 
due weights/ &c., London, 1635, 8vo. 

[Rymer’s FoaJe^ xxl 278; Wood’s Athense 
Oxonienses, ed. Bliss, ii. 151 ; Randolph’s Muses’ 
Looking-glass, 1668, p. 166.] W. A. S. H. 

PENLEY, AARON EDWIN (1807- 
1870), watercolour-painter, hom in 1807, 
first appears as a contributor to the Royal 
Academy exhibition in 1835. Hecontinnedto 
exhibit at intervals till 1857, his contributions 
J being chiefly portraits, though he was alter- 
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'Wards better kno^vn as a landscape-painter. 
ICe'was elected a member of the Water 
Colour Society (now the Royal Institute of 
Painters in Water Colours) in 1838, when 
he was living at 26 Percy Street, Rathbone ' 
Place, but he resigned in 1656, aggrieved in 
consequence of some alleged slight in con- 
nection with the nlaeing of his pictures. At 
his own request, however, he w-as reinstated 
in 1859. He was watercolour-painter in 
ordinary to William IV and Queen Adelaide, 
and professor of drawing at Addiscombe Col- 
lege from 1851 to its dissolution, after which 
he held a similar post at Woolwich Academy 
till his death. In 1864 a mysterious adver- 
tisement, offering a reward for any informa- 
tion about Penley, ^ living or dead,' appeared 
in several of the London newspapers. He 
died at Lewisham on 15 Jan. 1870. 

An enthusiastic follower of his art, Penley 
published various elaborate treatises on its 
principles and practice, some of which are 
illustrated by c iromolithc^praphy. Among 
them are his ‘■Elements of Perspective ’(1851 ), 

* English School of Painting in W ater Colours ’ 
(1861), ‘Sketching from Xatiire in Water 
Colours ’ { 1869), ‘ A System of Water Colour 
Painting.’ 

His art was of the showy, artificial kind, , 
which was encouraged by the early popularity ' 
of chromolithoaraphv, and mav he said to 
have become quite obsolete before his death. 

[Redgrave’s Diet. ; private infonnation.] 

W. A 

PENK, GRAIS^VILLE (1761-1844), 
author, second surviving son of Thomas 
Penn [q. v.], by his wrife Lady Juliana Fermor, 
fourth daughter of Thomas, first earlPomfi:^ 
was bom at 10 New Street, Spring Cardans, 
on 9 Dec. 1761. He matriculated nrom Mag- 
dalen Coll^, Oxford, on 11 Nov. 1780, but 
took no degree. Sul^equently he became 
an assistant clerk in the war department, 
and received a pension on retirement. On 
24 June 1791 he married, and settled in 
London. In 1834 he sacceeded his brother, 
John Penn (1760-1834) [q. v.J in thee^tes 
of Stoke Park, Buckingmamshire, and Pam- 
sylvank Castle, Portland. He was a maca- 
ber of the Outinian Society, founded his 
brother, John Penn. He was in the eomnus- 
sion of the peace forBuckinglmmshire. Pena 
died at Sto’ :e Park on 28 Sept* 1844. By his 
wife Isabella, eldest daughter of O^i^aral Gor- 
don Fmrbes, colonel of the 29th regimemt df 
foot, he had three sons — vk. Granville Jc^ 
(18(^-1867); Thatms Oordkm (1803-1869), 
who took holy orders ; William, ci Umsoms 
Inn and Sennowe Hsdl, Hmrfolk (A 181 i) — 
and four daughter^ of whem Sofhk, the 


eldejtt , married C-crlonel Sir William Gomtr, 
and died in 1627, Pennsylvami 
Castle passed, on the desth of the second 
son,Tnh,oma5CTor*ionPe'nn,to his fir«t cousin, 
liV dliam Stuart, the heir-at-law. who trans- 
ferred it to Colonel Stewart Forbes, a n‘®r 
relative. It was with its htatoriral 

contents, by J. ^^rrick Htfal, eg<|,, in Irr. - 

A life-Siie portrait la at Pennsvivaiiia 
Castle. 

Penn ^published a number of eomt*etent 
translations from the Greek, and man v theo- 
logical and semi-scientific works. * A cr»in- 
parative Estimate of the Alineral and 3I<»- 
saical Geologies,' London, 1822, was receive?! 

! with some approval in relkious circles, bat 
was severely censureii elsewhere as an un- 
scientific attempt to treat the bx>k of Genesis 
as a manual of geology. A second edition, 

' enlarged, and with answers to critics, ap- 
peared in 2 vols. London, 1825, ' The Book 
of the New Covenant of Our Lord : being a 
Critical Revision of the Text and Translation 
of the English Version of the N ew Testament , 
with the aid of most ancient 3Iaiiuscripts7 
&c., appeared at London in 1836. ‘ Annota- 
tions to The Book of the New Covenant,’* 
with an expository Preface, wdth which is re- 
printed J. It. Hug’s “ De Amtiquitate Codicis 
’Vatican! Commentatio.”’ followed in 1837. 
These two were republished tc^ether, Lon- 
don, 1887, and are still valued- The revision 
is based on the ‘Codex Vaticanus,’ marked 
B by Wetstein. More useful in a different 
direction is Penn’s life of his jgreat^rMid- 
father, Admiral Sir William Penn fq, v.L 
2 vols. London, 1833. 

His other works were : 1. * Ciilkml Re- 
marks on Isaiah vii. 18/ 1799. 2. * Re- 

marks on the Eastern Chnginatkm of Man- 
kind and oi the Arts of Cultivate life,’ 
1799. 3, ‘ A Greek Verskm iff tlie Inscrip- 
tion cm, the Ros^ta Stone, emttAmmg a 
decree off the meets in honour iff 
ti^ fifth,’ 18C2. 4. ‘ A Christiaii’s Surrey 
of all the Primary Evmits s^ Periods of the 
WorM, ftxm the Omnmetieetnient iff Hktoiy 
to the Oonidimm iff fail 

edit 1812; 

Lonmin, 1814. Thk work, iMO^ with the 
imillestnina, was alteked in mi MMmjmom 
* Bmertatim m the Beals aari Tntmpels iff 
tlm Apocalyp^* and was deeded by W^mn 
in A ‘ The Prcfteey off Eaekiff concerning 
Gogne, the last of the Church, hii 

Invasicm eff Eos, hm Bmodmitare and final 
Fall ; examined and in nart IRnatated,’ Lon- 
1814. €. ‘The ^oseefe, or 1^1 iff 
L^ ex^imimd ; to whh^ k adM a Trans- 
latton off St. Fanlinns’s BjaiA to Cdantia 
on the Bole iff Christian ami an Ele- 
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jnentary View of General ClironologT, with 
a perTelnal Solar and Lnnar Calendar, by 
the Author of “The Christianas Survey”’ 
London, 1812 ; 2nd edit. 1814. 7. * The 

Epistle to Celantia, translated from the 
Latin/ 1813. This was republished with 
B. * Institutes of Christian Perfection of Ma- 
carius the Egyptian, called the Great ; trans- 
lated firom the Greek,’ London, 1816 ; 2nd 
edit. 1828. 9. ^ Moral Odes from Horace,’ 
London, 1816. 10. ‘ An Examination of the 
Primary Argument of the Iliad/ London, 
1821. *11. ‘ Conversations on Geology, com- 
prising a familiar Explanation of the Hut- 
tonian and Wernerian Sj’stems,’ &c., Lon- 
don, 1828; reprinted 1840. 

Works; Berry’s Genealogies, ‘Bnckingham- 
shLre,’ p- 7^ ; Gent, Mag. 1844, ii. 54o ; Crabb 
Bobinson’s Diary, 1869, i. 486, ii. 273; an 
autograph letter is Addit. MS, 27952, f. 157.] 

C. P. S. 

PEim, JAAIES (1727-1800), divine, son 
of John Penn, citizen and stationer, of St. 
Bride’s parish, London, was baptised there 
on 9 June 1727. He was admitted a 
scholar of Christ’s Hospital from the pariah 
of St. Dimstan’s in the West in April 1736, 
and obtained in 1745 an exhibition at Balliol 
College, Oxford, where he matriculated on 
4 July of that year. He proceeded B.A. in 
1749, M.A. in 1752. He was elected under 
grammar master of Christ’s Hospital in 1753, 
and while there compiled a Latin grammar 
whicli was for many years in use in the school 
la 1756 he was curate of St. Andrew Under- 
shaft, Leadenhall Street, and the next year 
was curate of the united parishes of St. Ann, 
St, Agnes, and St. John Zachary. 

Penn was a candidate for the upper gram- 
mar or head mastership of Christ’s Hospital 
in 1760, hut lost the election hy one vote. He 
was appointed by the governors of the hos- 
pital to the vicarage of Clavering-cum- 
Langley, Essex. Penn continued teaching- 
in the school until 1767. From about 1769 
until 1779 he was domestic chaplain to Gran- 
ville, earl Gower. From March 1781 until 
his death on 15 Aug. 1800 he resided at 
Qaveiing-eiim-Langley. He was buried in 
X^cmdon, 

Penn’s writings were chiefly miscellan^ns 
tracts and sermons, but some of them show 
cmunderaMe humour and satirical power. 
Thej include four volnmes of coUi^ted tracts 
1756 ; 1757, containing * The Fair 
Sex Tindicaited from Folly and Extravagance’ 
{republished singly, L^don, 1769); 1762 
and 1777, Prevention; a Sleepy 

Smnn, caleni^s^ied Ibr the Dog-days, with an 
Address to ^ Cteipy and anotW* to the 
La^ of the C^j of Londcm,’ Lmidoii, 1767, 


is one of Penn’s most characteristic produc- 
tions. Other works are : 1. ^ Ihe Fanner^s 
Daughter of Essex,’ London, 1767, 12mo. 
republished as 'The Life of Miss Davis, the 
Farmer’s Daughter of Essex,’ 2. ' The 
sonableness of Eepentanee, with a Dedication 
[commencing ' Tremendous Sir’] to the Devil, 
and an Address to the Candidates for Hell ’ 
London, 1768. 3. 'Seven Sermons,’ London, 
1769, 8vo. 4. 'The Surrey Cottage,’ London, 
1779, 12mo. ' 

Works above mentioned; Watt’s Bibl.Biit; 
Wilson’s Hist, of Christ’s Hospital, pp. 65, 93 ; 
List of Exhibitioners at Christ’s Hospital, p. 30- 
Orme’s Bibliotheca Biblica, p. 345 ; Pink’s HisL 
of Clerkenwell, p, 237 ; Hegister of Ckvering- 
cum-Langley, per the Hev. F, Gifibrd Nash.' 

C F S 

PENN, JOHN (1729— 1795), colonist, bom 
in London on 14 July 1729, eldest son of 
Hichard Penn (d. 1771), and grandson of 
William Penn (1644-1718) [q. v.1, was ap- 
pointed by the proprietaries, his father and 
his uncle, Thomas Penn [q. v.l, to be lieuten- 
ant- -ovemor of the colony of Pennsylvania 
in November 1763; he retained this post 
until 16 Oct. 1771, and resumed it 1773-6. 
The chief event of his administration was 
the treaty with the Indians at Fort Stanwix 
in 1768. During the revolutionary contest 
he attempted to steer a middle course, with 
the result that in 1775 his council was sup- 
planted by a committee of safety. In 1778 
the royal charter was annulled, and the Penns 
were allowed 130,000/. for their unsettled 
lands in the state. This sum was supple- 
mented in 1786 by an annuity on bebalf of the 
residue of their estates ; and of these amounts, 
besides the annuity of 4,000/. granted to the 
family by the British government, and only 
recently commuted, John Penn enjoyed a 
fourth part. He died at PhUadelpma on 
10 Feb. 1795, and was buried in Christ Church 
in that city, but his remains were afterwards 
removed to England. With him ended all 
administrative connection between Penn^L 
vania and the family of its great founte. 
Penn built Lansdowne House, on the Schuyl- 
kill river. The place was subsequently con- 
verted into the Fairmount public park, which 
formed part of the exhibition grounds of 1876. 
He married, on 31 May 1766, Ann, daughter 
of Chief-justice William Allen of Philadel- 
phia, but had no issue. Portraits of Governor 
John Penn, his wife, and members of her 
family were included in a picture by Benja- 
min W^ [q. v.[ which was in theposses^tm 
of John Penn Allen, nephew of the govemcr, 
in 1867. 

[PqHot information about John Penn Is to be 
found in Gmdon’s, Proud’s, and c^her hxseoriea 
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of Pentisylrania ; in Watson% Anoa^, Colon 'al 
Beconis. Hazard’s ArtjhiTes; in the pnblicaaona 
of the H'srorical Society of Pennsylrania, af»d 
other works.] C. F. S. 

PENK, JOHN (1760-1834), miscella- ' 
neons writer, bom in London on 2:^ Feb. 1760, 
and baptised at St. MartinVin-tbe-Fields on , 
21 March, was the eldest surTudng son of 
Thomas Penn q. v'_ and of his “wife Juliana, 
daughter of Thomas Fermor, first earl of 
Pomfret. ‘VTiiliam Penn [q, t.', founder of 
Pennsylrania, was his grandfather. On the 
death of his father in 1775 John succeeded 
to his property, which included the moiety of 
the proprietorship of the prorince of Penn- ■ 
sylvania, with hereditanr governorship, and 
Stoke PogisPark in Buckinghamshire, which 
his father had purchased in 1760. On the 
outbreak of the American war of indepen- 
dence in 1775, John apparently accompanied 
his mother to Geneva. He was entered at 
Clare Hall, Cambridge, as a nobleman <by 
virtue of his maternal descent), was created 
M A. in 1779, and LL.D. on 28 June 1811. 
In 1782 he went to America to attend to 
his Pennsylvania property, and, remnining 
there some years, built the house cailec 
Solitude at Schuylkill. He and his cousin 
John Penn (17 29-1795) [q. v.] received from 
the assembly in 1786 the grant of 15,000f. 
annually as payment for the estate rested in 
the commonw'eaith as by law passed 18 Jan. 
1788. In 1789 he returned to England, and 
in the following year received his portion of 
the annuity granted by parliament in coor 
sideration 0 -‘ the losses in Pennsylvania. 
The house at Stoke Po^is having faUen into 
decay, he commenced, m 1789, the ereeticm 
of a new one in the centre of park, from 
designs by Nasmith, which were competed 
by James W yatt (view in Nea.i.s, SeaUt voLi) 
In 1 796 Penn was sheriff cff BiKsksnghainslihre, 
and he r^resented the borough of Helston, 
Cornwall, in the parlianmnt of 1802. He 
was appointed governor cff Portland, Dmnset, 
in 1865. Shortly befcne that date he erected 
on Portland Island, from designs by Wyatt, 
a mansion which he styled Pmmsylvania 
Castle. He was Ijeutenant-colonel of the Isfe 
(Eton) tro^ of the 1^ (South) TB^mmt ^ 
the ~ - 


society t*iok place ar Penn's boiise. 10 New 
Street, Spring Garden^, and later at Stoke 
Park. Penn, who acted as president, edited 
the works of the society for publication. The 
‘Second Lecture 'appeared in 18 19, the ‘Gene- 
ral Address of theUutinian Lecturer' in 1 822, 

‘ Records of the Origin and Pri'jceeding*? of 
theOutinian Society' in 1822, ‘A Pro^tl 
of the Outinian Society' in 1823 (written 
by Penn), and the ‘ Seventh Outinian Lec- 
ture * in 1823. The society was still existing 
in 1825. 

Penn died at Stoke Park on 21 June 1834, 
and was succeeded in his estates there and 
at Portland by his brother Granville "q. v.j 
He was unmarried A drawing by Tendi, 
from a bust of him by Deare. was engraved 
by L. Schiavonetti, and published in 1801. 
Two portraits of him in oils are at Penn- 
sylvania Castle r cme of these, in yeomanry 
uniform, painted by Sir W. Bet^hey, P.R.A!, 
Tvas engraved by R. Bonkertmi, and pub- 
lished in 1809. 

His chief published works are; 1. ‘The 
Battle of Ecdington, or British liberty,’ 
London, 1792, 1796, 1832 (anon.), which 
was performed at Sadler’s W ells Theatre on 
1 1 Oct. 18r32, at Windsor on 8 and 13 Jan. 
1824, at Covent Garden on 19 Julv 1824, 
and at the Haymarket for a night* or two 
privately. 2. * Poems,' London, 17^ (anon.), 

A ’t % awQjgiai mi' 





tbe ^ m tli® mmmer ci 

1815, led P^n to organise in 1817 a * mated- 
monial sodety,' which had for its db^ct an 
imjKrovmiimt in the donie^ic lile of inartried 
persons. Ext^i^ingitsaiinBtoo^iers^e^M 
of domestic utility, socie^ itesgei its 
name in May to tw of IheOntsnmSom^. 
Bttrii^ the snmnier of 1818 meeli^s of tk& 
xMf, 


(anon.) 4. ‘ Critical, Poetical, and Dramat ie 
Work^’ LondcHi, 1797. 5. * A time^ Ap- 
peal to the CommiM Sense oi the People 
of Great Britain,' London, 1796, 6. ‘ Far- 
ther Thonghte m the Present State of Public 
C^inioQ,' Jumdmi, 1800. 7. ‘Pbi^wa, con- 
sisting (ff original Wmrks, ImitatioiUB, ami 
Translations,' Londoi^ 18D1, 1802. 8. * CMj- 
servatkms in illnstratkm of VtigiFs Fomth 
l^logne,' Londcm, 1810. 9. ‘ l%rms, bei^ 
iMistly re^iiUa,' London, 1811. KX ‘Hie- 
torkal Acoonnt of Btol^ Fhik,’ London, 
ISIS (anon.) 11. ‘ Vugil's Fourth EdNjfne^ 
with notes^ (e^seted firem No, S ahovn), 
Bulkin, 1625. 

Gent. Ifag. 1811 p 87, IS84 pi. li. pp. fiS#. 

; Graded Ca^br. p. ; G@eial liela 
®f M-P.'s, pL ii, p. 21i ; Bm's AcBoanl of 8li^ 
Park, passim; Wi^soa's Anadb of Philadei^la 
and Fenmjivania, i I8S-4 ; IVopcwal of the 
Oariaiaa Society, piariia; CNneat'a Aanim^ of 
. Eagll^ Sl^e, IX. Halriana)i Hha. of 
Bmsei, it 817, 8^.] F. 

prarr, JOHN (laos-iam, 

3), was hocm aS 
affam^nced to 
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and was apprenticed to a millwriglit at , of Civil Engineers in 1826, member in 1845 

Bridgwater. He afterwards found employ- and he was a member of the council from 
ment at Bristol, and removed to London 1853 to 1856. He was president of the In- 
about 1793. In 1800 he started in business stitution of Mechanical Engineers in 1858- 
as a millwright at Greenwich, where he soon , 1859, and again in 1867-8. He contributed 
acquired a reputation for the construction of several papers to the ' Proceedings ’ of the last- 
flour-mills, in which he made many improve- named society. In 1859 he was elected fellow 
menta, chief among them beinj the intro- of the Royal Society, 
duction of cast iron in place of wood as a He retired from business in 1875, and died 
material for the framing. The firat tread- at the Cedars, Lee, Kent, on 23 Sept 1878. 
null, designed by T^Tilliam Cubitt,was made ; Penn married, in 1847, Ellen, daughter of 
at Greenwich by Pennabout 1817 [see Cfbitt, William English of Enfield. His eldest son 
WiluamI He was employed about 1824 John is M.P. for Lewisham. 

by Jacob Perkins in carrying out his plans [Proceedings of the Instihition of Civil En- 
fortheconstructionofa steam gun. In 1825 , gineers,iii. 13,lix.298; Engineer, 27 Sept. 1878, 
he began to turn his attention to marine pp. 229, 242; Engineering, 11 Oct. 1878. p! 
engines, for which he and Ms successors sub- 300.] E. B. 

sequently obtained a high reputation. The ■ 

first marine engine made by him was that PEHH, RICHARD (1736-1811 ), colo- 
for the Ipswich, a steamer running from nist, second son of Richard Penn {d. 1771), 
London to Norwich. In 1838 he directed by his wife Hannah, daughter of Richard 
his attention to the oscillating engine, pa- Lardner, M.D., was bom in 1736. William 
tented by Aaron Manby in 1821 [see Ma 33T, i Penn, the founder of Penn^lvania, was his 
AAKON],wMch he greatly improved, A boat 1 grandfather, and John Penn (1729-1795) 
running between Ix)ndon anc Richmond was ; _q. v.] Ms elder brother. In 1771 he was ap- 
fitted with a pair of oscillating engines in pointed by his uncle, Thomas Penn ”q, v.], 
1821, and a large number of engines of that ; and his father, two of the first proprretari^ 
type have since been employed. He was . ofPennsylvania,to be deputy-governor of the 
very fond of horticulture, and was the in- , province durin ; the absence of his brother 
ventor of many improvements in conserva- : John in En -Ian?.. He arrived in PMladelphia 
tones and forcing-houses. He died suddenly, on 16 Oct. .771, and occupied the post until 
at Lewisham, on 6 June 1843. the return of John in August 1773. His care 

The son, John Penn, became an excellent of the commercial interests of the province, 
workman, and when quite young seems to and Ms conciliatory manner with the Indians, 
have taken a leading part in his father’s made Mm popular. He returned to England 
manufactory, so that it is sometimes difficult in 1775, carrying with him a petition from 
to determine the share of the father and son congress, which was laid before the House of 
in the many improvements introduced by the , Lords on 7 Nov. 17 75. Penn was also examined 
firm of John Penn & Sons, as it eventually , before them as to the wish of the colonies fmr 
became. When scarcely of age he was en- | independency {Mass. Sist. Soc. Coll. ii. 58), 
trusted with the construction of Perkins’s • On 9 April 1784 he was elected member of 
steam gun, wMch he exMbited in action to parliament for the borough of Appleby, W<»st- 
the Duke of Wellington and a number of moreland, and represented it until ^ Dee. 
officers of the ordnance. Penn afterwards 1790, when he was returned for Hasle- 
took the gun to Paris, where he remained mere, Surrey. Erom 1796 until 1802 he sat 
for three months. Prior to the death of Ms 1 for the city of Lancaster, and in the latter 
father he had practically assumed charge of I year was again chosen for Haslemere. He 
the manufactory, and in 1844 he fitted the died at Ms house at Richmond on 27 May 
admiralty yacht Black Eagle with the im- 1811. 

proved oscUlating engines mentioned above, Penn married Mary, daughter of ITOIiam 
which were afterwards fitted in warsMps. Masters of Philadelphia, alwut 1775; by her 
The introdimtion of the screw-propeller hehadtwodaughters, and the two sons mmi- 
a lai^ increase in badness, and up tioned below, 
to tSe rime of Penn’s death the firm had His elder son, William Pbhm (1776- 
735 vesedls, induding many line-of- 1845), entered St. John’s Collie, Cam- 
hat^ ships. BQs method of lining the sea- bridge, but left without a degree, fie pub- 
hearii^ of sciew-piopellerB with lignum- lished anonymously, when only seventeen, 
vitaa, patpited in 18^4 (No. 2114), was of the ^ Yindicias Britannicse ; being Strictures on ’ 
greatest importanioe, and is in constant u^ Gilbert Wakefield’s ^ Spirit of Christianity,* 
i4 &e rime. , London, 1794, 8va. Penn issued an ‘Appen- 

the Indututimi ^ dix to Vindiciae Britanniem: in answer to 

. 
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tlie Calumnies of the “Analytical KeTiew,"’ eomj^nj of the colonist g to Philadelphia, 
London, 1 794,8vo. He wrote verse and prose where an address of welcnm^ was oresantexi 
for the * Gentleman s Magazine,’ under the by the recorder {Mmtfs of the 
signature of the Rajah of Vaneolysia (an ana- Cmncih iil He attended a conferwio? 
gram of Pennsylvania), and for the^‘Anti- ■ with the Indians shortly after, received t^ir 
Jacobin.’ But extravagance and eomdviality presents, and renewed treiitiefi, and was pr^ 
ruined hi? prospects. The Prince of Wales sent at most of the council meetinp until 
(afterwards George IV) said of him that he 19Sept. 17M. At that date John Fean, eide»-t 
was a pen often ‘cut’ <i.e. drunk) bat never proprietary, arrived from England, and re- 
noended. After passin ; much of his time in I mained until September 17*5o. 
the debtors’ prison, he cied in Nelson S<iuare, In 17S6, 1738, 17^, Thomas presided at 

SouthwaT-k, on 17 Sept. 184x He was buried ' councils, and on 1 Aug. 1740 held another 
in the church of St. Mary RedcliSe, Bristol, conference with the Indians in the quaker 
beside his great-great-grandfather, Admiral meeting-houae, Philadelphia, On 9 July 
Sir William Penn Tq. v.] 1747 he announced to them his brother John’s 

The younger son, Richabb Pestt (1784- death in the preceding wint^, 1746. About 
1B63), entered the colonial office. A cipher August 1747 Thomas returned to London, 
which he arranged for use in despatches is but kept np an active correspondeiice with 
illustrated in his jmmphlet ‘On a New Mode the councu (Mmute#, toIs. iv. r. tL) At 
of Secret Writing,' 1859. He pc^sessed a ! the time of the war with the French, 1755, 
cuaint humour, and wrote ‘ Maxims and he contributed a sum of 6,0001. tc the relief 
rlints for an Airier, and Miseries of Fish- ' of the proTince («5. vi, 730, 731). But the 
ing,' illustrated by Sir Francis Chantrey proprietary estates bad enonnously increa^l 
'c. V.], London, 1833, to which is addeS m value, and were exempted from taxation. 

" Maxims and EUnts for a Chess Player,' O^nsequently a prolong^ dispute arose be- 
with portrait-caricatures of the author and tween the assemtdy and the proprietaries. 
Sir Francis, by the latter {Qmrterly iZe- Benjamin Franklin was sent to England as 
r*eip, IxxxT. 95«.) An enlarged edition was agent fortbe colony, and presented to Thomas 
published in 1839, and another, containing : Penn, on 57Aug. 1757, ‘Heads of Complaint ’ 

‘ Maxims and Hints on Shooting,’ appeared (sS. vii. 576), the chief complaint beiz^of the 
in 1865. Penn was elected a fellow of the restraint mi the gOT^mor’s powers bv non- 
Royal Society on 18 Nov. 1854, He dM, resident proprietors. Protracted litigation 
unmarried, at Richmond, Surrey, on 51 April also took place respecting the boundary-line 
1863 ( Gmi. Mag, 1863, pt. i. p. 800). A pop- of Maryland in the peninsiila isetween Bela- 
trait, by E- W. Eddis, was engraved in 1834 1 ware and C^hasapeake bays, which was settled 
by M. &ancL by an agreemaat, dated 14 July 1760, be- 

[Gent. Miig. 1811 pt i. p, 673, 1845 pt. ii. tween lord Baltij®oiia,pdTI«3m^ 

p. 535 ; manascript ncAe in Brit. Mas. of and JB^sbazd P^aa fPlsmugfk&mm AsridaeOf 
Yindieie ; Colonial Records, is. 783, x. 91 ; iv, 1-36). 

Watm's Ammls, p. 1^; Return of Members EvenlimBytJieeetataB ofTbomaf^ortliiae- 
«if Pariiaineiii^ ii. 183, 194, 3IK, 599 ; Penn- ^Imiths of the whole intern^ wM r%bt 
sy I vania Register, ed. Hazard, ii. 2i; ICim^ee to miminate tibe governor, ww pereliaaed 
of the Provincial Council, lx. 789; Gordon's the gfale Jajotbt, p. 

Hist, tsf Pean^lTjuaia, IS, 474 ; Hist. MSS. pWkml ^ aeettied an esUSe m Stolb 
(^m.^Sep^^pp590,^;Cote^ aiid, dying « md, 

wil horiod ia ttodmn* Owwt Hewmied, 

T. 5, 197, Imj c. F. a. 1751, La^ Jalkma Fesaaor, oC 

FEHM’, THOMAS P7IB-1775), eeecmd * Earf df bad mmm^ h&Mm 

son of Wiiikun Penn fq.vAloiiiito’of Ptenn- tinree son^wfe® diodjmiHi^jtJofaB^lTw-IBSI) 
sylvaiiia, by his seoD^wil^ Hannah Oallow- [q. v.J CNaavRle fq. v.L and tia«e das^n 
1^1 €i Bf&cdy was bom at on df whom Imgatel JaSaaa, ma 

8 March 170^, dw riiy ^ parents' vadl to $m!mm WlQiaai Bbaart, BJ)., 

England. elder brother Jc^n (who was of Armagli, and dWI in 1817. 

bomim PMla^lpbia inlB99,andwasbmried Portrait df Penn aad Ids w^h^ 

^ Jordans, Obalibnt 5 Hov. 1748), ^ Ti^dycl^are zn ^ foaaeanMm of the Wm of 

a youBi^r lrot.her, Biehird (d, 1771), and ‘The 'Se^al Addieesof the On- 

hiinseHsneceedWithirir&ther^m 1718^08 la- ti^m Leelnrer to hia An^^tere/ Londm, 
xedttai7|mfw^4na49f fl^ante 16^ of Theim 

landed at cfcefeer, l^w o« 11 Ai^ Jn&am Bmn, e^gmicd 0. Tm 

1735,and on tin IriBpiri^day waseeooifled fcrsaer wm afee patoed by Ilavie in 1751,^ 
governor, Patoriefc wn^^^arai a hn^ ^.psgiafoi ly B. Ifanm Ifwl; Iho tofesr by 

X 5 
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Charles Read, 1751, engraved bjKPranier 
(cf. BBOMiEr) . Both these portraits are now 
at Pennsylvania Castle, ^Portland Island, 
Dorset. 

’Authorities given,* Watson’s Annals of Phila- 
delphia, i. 116, 123; Gordon’s Hist, of Penn- 
sylvania, pp. 236, 264, 323; Chaloner Smith’s 
Portraits, p. 918 ; Cornell’s Hist, of Pennsyl- 
vania, pp. 150, 151.] 0. F. S. 

PEITK, Sib WILLIA3I (1621-1670), 
admiral and general at sea, baptised in the 
church of St. Thomas in Bristol on 23 April 
1621, was the second son of Giles Penn, a 
merchant and sea-captain trading to the 
Mediterranean, a younger son of a family 
settled for many :enerations at Minety in 
Gloucestershire. ”n early boyhood he served 
under his father, and afterwards on board 
the king’s ships, being — it is stated on his 
monument — a captain at the age of twenty- 
one. There is, however, no distinct record 
of his having any command in the navy 
before 1644, when* be was appointed to the 
Fellowship of 28 guns, one of the Irish fleet 
in the service of the parliament, under the 
command of Captain Richard Swanley [q. v.~ 
On 14 April 1648 he was suddenly superseded 
from his command, and ordered to be 
‘ brought up in safe custody,’ on suspicion, 
it would seem, of his being engaged in the 
king’s iuterest. The suspicion passed away, 
and a month later he was in the Assurance 
as rear-admiral of the Irish fleet, and in 
1649 in the Lion as vice-admiral, but always 
on the same service, which during the civil 
war was one of extreme importance, involv- 
ing the defence of the western 3 >orts of Eng- 
land and Wales, as well as of t*ie protestant 
interests in Ireland. Through 16w he seems 
to have been at Deptford, superintending the 
building and fitting out of a new ship, of 
250 men and 62 guns, which was launched 
in the autumn as the Fairfax. In November 
he received a commission to command the 
Fairfax, and also a squadron of eight shi'^s 
on a cruise to the Azores and in the Meci- 
terrauean. As, however, the Fairfax was 
not ready, he sailed in the Centurion, and 
towards the end of January 1651 was joined 
by Lawson in the Fairfax, to.which he then 
moved, and after cruising for some weeks 
between the Azoi^, Lisbon, and Cadiz, passed 
throu^ the Straits on 29 March, with in- 
structions to seek out Prince Rupert, and 
destroy him and his adherents. 

In this search he ranged through the 
westsoi bairin of the Meditenanean, alcmg 
tlie coa^ d ^pain, touching at Minorca ana 
Ivi^th^ south the African coast, north 
ahmg the coasts of Sardinia and Cor- 


sica to Leghorn, thence to Trapani and acro^ 
to Biserta, thence to Algiers and Gibraltar 
where, having intelligence that Rupert had 
gone to the Azores, he anchored on 9 Sept, 
to await his return. And so, for the next 
four months, he kept a close watch on the 
Straits, sometimes at anchor, more com- 
monly under way, his ships covering the 
whole space, so that nothing could enter 
or leave the Mediterranean without his know- 
ledge. By the end of the year reports reached 
him from difierent c harters that several of 
Rupert’s ships had Seen lost, and his squa- 
dron completely broken up ; and in February 
he sailed for England. On 18 March he 
landed at Falmouth, when he noted in his 
journal that he had not put foot on land 
since his departure from Falmouth * last De- 
cember was twelve months.’ 

On 1 April he anchored in the Downs. 
The war with the Dutch was on the point 
of breaking out, and on 19 May 1^2 ?enn 
was appointed captain of the Triumph, and 
vice-admiral of the fleet under General 
Robert Blake [q. v.] In June he moved into 
the James of 60 guns, in which he was with 
Blake during the summer, and in the action 
near the Kentish Knock on 28 Sept. It is pro- 
bable that he was afterwards in command of 
the squadron sent north for the protection of 
the Newcastle colliers, and that he was thus 
absent from the unfortunate action near 
Dungeness on 30 Nov. He seems, however, 
to have rejoined Blake shortly after; and on 
26 Jan. 1653 he was a^in appointed captain 
of the Speaker and vice-admiral of the fleet. 
In that capacity he would, in ordinary course, 
have had command of the white squadron ; 
but when the fleet was collected, Monck took 
command of the white squadron, Blake and 
Deane being t<^ether in command of the red* 
It was thus that, in the battle off Portland 
on 18 Feb., Penn commanded the blue 
squadron, and, by tacking to the support of 
the red souadron, rescued Blake from the 
effects of ois blundering gallantry, and re- 
deemed the fortune of the day. 

Penn afterwards moved into the James, 
and in April was sent north for the protel^- 
tion of the Newcastle trade. By May he 
was again with the fleet, and this time in 
command of the white squadron, the generals 
Monck and Deane being together in command 
of the red. He had thus a very important 
share in the victory of 2-3 June, and again 
in that of 29-31 July, when Tromp was 
killed. On 6 Aug. Penn was ordered a gold 
chain of the value of 100/., together with the 
large medal ; on 2 Dec. he was api^inted one 
of the ^nerals of the fleet, jointly with 
Blake, Monck, and Disbrowe; and on the Bth 
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one of the ^ commissioners for ordering and 
managing the affairs of the admiraltj and 
navy. 

So ion'' as the war with Holland lasted 
Penn hac. acquiesced in CromwelFs usiirpa- , 
tion of the supreme power. But when pea<» 
was happily concluded, he resolved to ad- | 
dress the legitimate sovereign; and in the 
summer of 1654 wrote to the king, offering | 
the services of the fleet about to be placed j 
under his command, if he could name any 
port in which it might assemble. Charles 
could not then dispose of any such port, and 
directed him to proceed on his voyage and 
wait for a more favourable opportunity 
(PEsns', ii. 14). On 9 Oct, he was formally 
appointed general and commander* in-chief 
of the fleet designed and prepared for Ame- 
rica, and was directed, in conjunction with 
General Robert T enables [q. v. , in command 
of the troops embarked in the fleet, *to 
assault the Spaniard in the West Indies,’ 
either in St. Domingo, Porto Rico, Carta- 
genSi, or in such other places as, after con- 
sultation with th(^ ‘ wSo have a particular 
knowledge of those parts,’ shall be judg^ 
more reasonable. The fleet sailed from Spit- 
head on 25 Dec. 1654, and arrived at Barba- 
dos on 29 Jan. 1655. There they remained 
for two months, regulating the affairs of the 
island, enlisting additional men as soldiers, 
and forming a regiment of seamen, of which 
the vice-admiral, William Goodsonn [q. v.l 
was appointed coloneL The expedition sail^ 
from Barbados on 31 Manm, and, after 
touching at Antigua, Montserrat, 2sev^ 
and St. Christopher’s, came on 13 Amil in 
sight of the city of St. Domingo, and land^ 
about thirty iniies to the westward of it. 
A^r a delay of ten days the army, num- 
bering in all about seven thousemd man^ 
marched against the city, and on the 25tii 
was * shamefully repulsed.’ With that, how- 
ever, Penn seems to have had notmng to do. 
He had brought the soldiers to the lading- 
place, had reinforced them with a regimmit 
of seamen one thousand strong, and 
ke]^ them supplied with provision and mili- 
tary stores, r or the delay, the repulse, and 
the detmuunaticm lo re-emlmrk, Te^^es 
and his wm alone responsIHe ; and 
though a persistent attompt was afterwards 
made to &row the blanm on Penn, and the 
want of cordial eo-operatkm, whidi has led 
to much misrepres^tation (Bun^Hirt, 
Tnmsncf mas p. ^2), original 

hattar of Ore^mj Butler (PteH, iL 50), mm 
the commiseicmm, and the * Joni^ cff 
the Swiftsure’ (*§>. IL ^), €ha- 

prove the imjirriims stat^sents. 

On 3 May ^ fleet m^ed 


and on the 10th entered the harbour of 
Jamaica, Penn leading in the Swiftsare; for 
after the miscarriage of Hispaniola he was 
h^rd to say ‘ he wojihi not trust the army 
mth the attempt ii Ue could come near with 
his shi^.’ The troo|^ landed the same night , 
and the next day took possession of th^ town 
without oppc^ition. Chi the ITth tl^ whole 
island surrendered, and Penn, after waiting 
a month for the ^tablishment of order, sailed 
for England on 27 June with the principal 
part of the fleet, leaving the command of 
the remainder wdth GrHxisonn. On 31 Aug. 
he arrived at Spithead, on 3 Sept, was or- 
dered to take the ships round to Chatham, 
and on the 11th to attend the council the 
next day. He accordingly attended m the 
12th, delivered a narrative of the proceedings 
of the fleet, and was examined touching its 
state and condition and the natural cnalities 
of Jamaica t THTrBU]iE,iv. 28). On the 20th, 
having examined Venables, who had also re- 
turned to England, the council ads ised tliat 
they should both be committed to the Tower, 
which was done at once. 

The cause of this arrest has never been 
made clear. On the face of it, it was for 
returning home without leave. It has been 
said that they were sent out expressly to 
capture Hispaniola and had not done so. 
But their instructioBS show that this was 
not the case. It has been said that Cromwell 
was furious at a comparatively Knall mland 
being the only result of a coetly expeditkm ; 
but this is im;OTbable, for his proclamation 
regarding it shows that he was well aware 
of its value. Granville Penn thinks that the 
Protector had informatioai oi Pena’s having 
writtm to the king, but the arrest was 
on the advice of the council, who ecftaimly 
hftd ao snchiiilimiation, and it does ap- 
pear that Vmiables had ina<^ any ov^ur^ 
It is, p^ibaps, most likely that the aouncil 
gathered fwm their evid^ice that the re^ 
tioas betwei^ tkmm had not be^ so eonibud 
the good of the service demaiijiM, and 
judged that a i^oet impciaonmmt wonM 
eonreet the bitterness df Ihehr tampm. It 
was cmlj lor a flsfw vredm, and on Peui’s 

i^en, I>oia.^ he was released on 
M Oct., and w&md to ^ estate in Mns^fr, 
whk^ had h&m m Mm in 

and them he reamuned in secret oome^mir^ 
dence with the royally the eve of the 

BesloratioiL. 

In May 1636 Im wm with in 

the Naseby at Scl«3vdUa^ (Fisots, May), 
tho^^ in what cafncity is not affunent. 
That he was not a mme m m 

^^osed by Graavile m mmt hem 
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the fact that he received an advance of 100/. 
for his service (PEyy, ii. 221) ; but it is not 
known what the service "was. On 23 May, 
when the king came on board the ^asehy 
and changed her name to Royal Charles, he 
knightedPenn,whowasafterwaxdsappomted 
a commissioner of the navy. In this capacity J 
he was closely associated with Fepys, whose : 
‘Diary ' overflows with terms of vituperation. 
According to this, Penn was ‘ a rogue,’ ‘ a 
counterfeit rogue,’ ‘ a cunning rogue,’ • a very , 
cowardly rogue,’ ‘a mean rogue,’ ‘ a hypo- , 
critical ro^ue,’ ‘ a coward,’ ‘ a coxcomb,’ ‘a i 
very viliam,’ ‘ the falsest rascal,’ * as false a 
fellow as ever was bom,’ all which, when 
read by the light of other entries, would 
seem to mean that Penn, as Pepys’s official 
superior, had sometimes to give him orders, 
sometimes, perhaps, to find fault with him ; 
sometimes, it may be, to interfere incon- 
veniently with ^me little scheme for Pepys’s 
pecuniary advanta e (cf. Pepts, 17 March 
1656). We must believe that there was no 
aflection between the two ; but Pepys kept 
his expressions of disgust for the ‘ Diary,’ and 
was always ready to dine with Penn or to 
enter into a speculation in partnership with 
him (i5. 26, 29 Sept. 1666). 

On 10 March IbOo Penn obtained a grant 
from the king confirming him in the posses- 
sion of his Irish estates, and on the 24th he 
accompanied the Duke of York to the fleet, 
and served with Mm during the campaign, 
on board the Royal Charles, with the title ' 
of Great Captain Commander, which after- 
wards became first captain, and, still later, 
captain of the fleet. IThere is, however, this 
difference, that no first captain or captain of 
the fleet has ever been an officer of t je high 
rank that Penn had held under the Common- 
wealth. On the other hand, no other com- 
mander-in-chief has had the high rank of 
the Duke of York, at once lord high admiral 
and next in succession to the crown ; and as 
was without any knowledge or ex- 
perience of the sea, it may well have been 
judged fittin * to assign him the most ex- 
perimced officer of rank as his chief of the 
staff. In this way there can be little doubt 
that Paan’a share in the conduct of the fleet 
was exceptionally great, an^p^hat the code 

iBslittctioias then issued, and long known 
^ * ’Hie Duke of York’s Sailing and Fighting 
In^xnctkms,’ were virtually, if not alKoiutely, 
**wa op ^ him. 

Il M this ca^mty that Penn was 
dreamt in the battle off Lowestoft on 3 June. 

m said to have been suffering at the time 
§mBk a attack of gout, and to have 

to hdi in the evming (|uite exhausted 
i^iii ^ Manor and excatfiment of the day. 


He was thus ignorant, till afterwards, of the 
orders to bring to, wMch were given or 
brought to Harman by Brouncker, although 
necessarily he did not escape the lash of 
public opinion. Officially he was held guilt- 
less ; but when the Duke of York was re- 
lieve from the command, Penn came on 
shore with him, and was not again employed 
afloat, though he continued at the navy ofcce 
till his death on 16 Sept. 1670. His remains 
were taken to Bristol and buried there in 
the church of St, Mary Redcliffe, ‘ where his 
flags and trophies are still carefully pr^rved, 
and where his monument records briefly and 
chronologically the dates of his severaf com- 
missions and appointments, both under the 
parliament and under the king,’ So wrote 
Granville Penn sixt-r years ago. The 
are still there, but deraced by time and damp ; 
one of them seems to be digged with Penn’s 
arms (Peitn, ii. 567—8). 

Penn married, about 1639, Maigaret, 
daughter of John or Hans Jasper of Rotter- 
dam — an ‘ old Dutchwoman,’ Pepya calls 
her — and by her had two sons, the elder cff 
whom, William, the founder of Pennsylvania, 
is separately noticed ; and a daughter Mar- 
garet, who is frequently mentioned by Pepys. 
It was Teported that on her marriage to An- 
thony Lowther, her father gave her a portion 
of 15,000/. Pepys says that he gave her only 
4,000/. The marriage was very quiet — ‘ no 
friends hut two or three relations of his and 
hers ; borrowed many things of my kitchen for 
dressing their dinner . , . no music in the morn- 
ing to call up our new-married people, which 
is very mean, methinks’ (Peeis, 1 16 Feb. 

1667). Penn’s meanness is the subject of 
frequent remark in the ‘ Diary.’ But com- 
pared with the opportunities he had had both 
under the Commonwealth and under the 
corrupt administration of Charles TI, Penm 
was a poor man, and may be sup|M^ed to 
have exercised a rigid, perhaps narrow, 
economy, anxious to increase Ms estate m 
view of a promised peerage, the hope of 
■which was frustrated by his son’s becom- 
ing a quaker. Notwithstanding Ms econtuny, 
Penn is described by Pepys as a ;’ovial com- 
panion, fond of Ms glass and tefing a good 
story or singing a song, ^uite unresti^aed 
by any puritanical scrup_es. According to 
one of Ms old shipmates, he was a mild- 
spoken man, fair-haired, of a comely round 
visage (Peitn, ii. 616). His portrait by My 
is in the Painted Hall at Greenwich. 

[The principal aathority for the life of Penn 
is Granville Penn’s Memorials of the proJca- 
sional Life and Times of Sir William P^n— -a 
valuable but crude compilatmn of 
rather than a Life. Be^es this, Hepworth 
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Dixon’s Life of William Penn; Pepra’s Diary; 
Cat, State Papers, Dorn. Tlie Penn MSS. 
(Sloane 3i32) have no bic^raphical interest.] 

LK.L. 

FElJflJT, WILLIAM (1644-1718),cuate 
and foander of PennsylTania, son of Ad- 
miral Sir William Peim [q. v.], bj his 
wife Margaret, daughter of Jolm Jasper, 
merchant, of Rotterdam, was bom in the 
liberty of the Tower, London, on 14 Oct. 
1644 {Xotes and Queries, 3rd ser. ii. 424). 
He was brought im at WansteaA Essex, 
then a stronghold ox pnritanism, going daily 
to Harsnet's free school in the neighbouring 
Tillage of ChigweU. He continued his studies 
under a private tutor in his father’s town 
house on Tower Hill, and at Christ Church, 
Oxford, where he matriculated on 26 Oct. 
1660 (PosTEB, Alumfd Oxon.) He had then 
enough knowledge of the classics to contri- 
bute some tolerable elegiacs to the * Epicedia ^ 
published on occasion of the death of Henry, 
duke of Gloucester (1660). 

From early boyhood Penn united a taste 
for athletic sports with a strong bent towards 
mysti<ml pietism. At Oxfordhe corresponded 
with Dr. John Owen [q. t.I, and listened to 
the discourses of the quaker Thomas Loe, 
He was sent down for nonconformity in Oc- 
tober 1661. On his return home his father, 
the admiral, finding other methods powerless 
to reclaim him, sent him abroad to divert 
his mind. He visited Paris, was presented to 
Louis XIV, and mixed for a time in the bril- 
liant society of the c<mrt» Anmng the Eng- 
lish residents he made firiends with Kob^ 
Spencer (afterwards second Earl of Skinder- 
limd), and Dorothy, sister of Aj^nwai Sid- 
ney. While there he gave signal proof fd 
courage, skill in fence, and magnanimity. 
On his way to his lodgings cme night he was 
attacked by a bravo, who, swoiia in hand, 
demanded satisfaction for some imaginary in- 
sult. Penn drew, and, after a lew passes, 
disarm^ his antagonist and gave him hk 
life. 


at Carrickfergns, and was a company 

of foot by the ’iit^^rov 'BriLEE, Jjjfii, 
twelfth EiJtL and first Drks 01? Oemosue^. 
He was aigex to lceep^but his hlh^ would 
not consent; and he became instmid vic- 
tualler of the squadron lying off ^naak, 
where, by a curious comcidence, whkh shows 
how pemous inferencasfoundedon idmtity of 
name, time, and place, even when supported 
by similarity of occu'iatioti, may sometimas 
be, another William Penn held* the office of 
i clerk of the cheque. While thus engaged Pena 
resided at his father’s seat, Shanaagany 
Castle.^ He had not entirely lost his int^ 

1 terest in the quakers, and during a visit to 
Cork attended one of their meeting, at which 
his old friend Thomas Loe pread^ on the 
faith which overcoin«« the world. He waa 
so impreseed that he became a regular at- 
tendant. On 3 Sept. 1667 he ejected a soldier 
from the conventicle few erasing a disturb- 
ance. Hie soldier returned, attended by 
: officers of justice, who arrested the worship- 
pers on the charge of holding a tumultuous 
assemblv. In deference to his rank, the mayor 
offered Penn his liberty on giving security 
for his good behaviour- Penn, however, dis- 
puted t le magistrate’sjurisdiction, and went 
to gaol with the rest, but soon procured his 
release by a letter to the president of Mun- 
ster, Roger Boyle, earl of Cbrery [q. v.l Ihe 
affair got wine, the world laughl^ ami the 
admiral recalled Penn to London. On hk re- 
turn he still wore the dress helongi]^ to hk 
rank, but declined to take hk hat dr in pre- 
sence of his social superiors. The admiral 
stipulated that at hmt he wouM so fiur com- 
ply with usa^ as to he imoovmedin hkown 
presaace anc. timt d the king and the Bmke 
of York. Penn, however, et<m iim ; in the 
end the admiral gave way, and Penn became 
a qmdher eomj^de m aneed, ooetom^aid 


He expounded in a tract 

titled Exalted,’ 


began to meadb, and became intimale wi^ 

^ n v* . iT-ipMilA It IT 't MRNl 


rant, an eclectic theologkm of the fkeneh 
refemned i^urdli at Sanmur, croesed ^ 
Alps, and was at Turin in 1664, whoa he 
was summotied home by hk father. He re- 
lumed quite a ^modi^ pefBon’ (Phtts, 
Maty, ^ Aug. 1664), saw a little service 
in tb^ Dutch war, arid was s^mitted a in- 
dent at lincolm’s Inn cm 7 1^4-4 

{ImoMs Ism In ^se m^^mm oi thk 

year he west to ZhiMin, a^ was 
at viceregal cottrt In the lollowing 
^mmer he aerved wi& msetor 

Lord Anran in ^ ai^^freerion of a inmiimy 




BUwixid r,% and wm ijk v.] A 

wkh the |HpewliytmaHa 
Vmeea^ oceasioaed m aam- 

i cf hk anc» eeleiaailai ^ 

Shaken,* in which he aaeaBed the 
Alieimmn 'do^riae of the Ikiaky, An* 
aedmian rationale ^ atonanen^ and the 
Chlvinktto theory of (1 


was vhdted by hk csomaritlal to Hie T^wm 
nnd^ a warrant dated 1^ Bee. Ihm 

Ito wre^ ^Ho Chose no Oown* (London, 
1660, 4t'o), an eioqnant md lenmd dkestto- 
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has been frequently reprinted. His 
coulinement was close, and he was told he 
mast recant or remain a prisoner for life. Stil- 
lingfleet was sent to him (January 1668-9) . 
to bring him, if possible, by argument to the j 
r^uired compliance. He remained inflexible. ' 

‘ 'Hie Tower,’ he said, * is to me the worst 
argument in the worli My prison shall be 
my graye before I will budge a jot J In the 
same strain he ‘^^Tote, on 19 June 1669, to 
Lord Arlington, then secretary of state, but 
besought him to use his intercession with the 
king {CaL State Papers^ Dom. 1668-9, 3. 
372). He also wrote a defence of the ob- 
noxious work, entitled ^ Innoeency with her 
open Face,’ in which, without retracting 
anythin , he avowed a belief in the eternal 
deity oz Christ. Towards the end of July 
1669 his father obtained his release through 
the mediation of the Duke of York. The 
rest of the year’ and the first half of the next 
Penn spent in Ireland, holdin ■ meetings of 
quakers, visiting them in gaol, and procur- 
ing the release of not a few of them. He 
returned to London to find the quaker meet- 
ing-house inCracechurch Street closed under 
the Conventicle Act, and for addressing the 
congregation in the open air was arrested 
with Valliam Mead [q. v.j, and committed 
to Newgate (14 Aug. 1670). They were tried 
at the Old Bailey on 1-6 Sept., the case being 
laid at common law for conspiring to address 
and addressing a tumultuous assembly. They 
pleaded not guilty, disputing the legality of 
the indictment, and, notwithstanding great 
pressure put by the bench upon the jury, were 
ultimately acquitted, but went to gaol for 
default in payment of a fine imposed upon 
them for not taking their hats off in court. 
The jury were also committed to prison [see 
Vattoeak, JoHJT, 1603-1674]. The admiral, 
who had forgiven him his eccentricities, paid 
Penn’s fine, and on his deathbed commended 
him to the favour of the Duke of York. He 
renewed his acquaintance with Newgate on 
6 Feb. 1670-1, bavin • been arrested on a 
charge, which broke down, of infringing the 
Conventicle Act, but was ultimately com- 
mitted for refusing to take the oath of alle- 
giance. Released after six mouths’ incar- 
ceration, Penn travelled in Holland and Ger- 
many, and made the acquaintance of De 
Labadie and Dr. Hasbert of Embdeu, but 
waa back in England before the end of the 
year (1671). 

Penn was now master of an income of 
a year, and established himself as a 
eofiiiitry gentleman at Basing House, Bick- 
manewmfii, Hertfordshire, whence in 1677 
he reiEmed to Warminghurst, Sussex. Of 
& deekialkm of indulgenoe issued on 


1-5 March 1671-2 he gladly availed himself 
to make preaching tours ; on its withdrawal 
on 7 March 1672-3 he appealed by letter to 
the king, and by pamphlets to the public 
on behalf of the sufferers by the revival of 
persecution. He also used his influence with 
the Duke of York to procure the release of 
George Fox [q. v.] from Worcester Castle. 
The contemporaneous suffering of the quakem 
in Germany and Holland drew from him a ca- 
tholic epistle of consolation and exhortation. 
About the same time he plunged into theo- 
logical controversy with thelmptist Thomas 
Hicks, the independent JohnFaldo [q. v.‘,the 
eccentric Lodowicke Mu gleton [q. v.[,7ohn 
Reeve, and other gospeLers, traveDec with 
George YVhitehead in the western counties, 
and held a public disputaticm with Richard 
Baxter [q. v.] at Ricliiansworth, * on order’ 
and the * light within ’ (1675). In 1676 he 
addressed a hortatory epistle to the Princess 
Elizabeth, daughter of Frederick Y, prints 
palatine of the Rhine, and granddaughter of 
James I, whom, in the course of an evan- 
gelistic tour on the right hank of the Rhine, 
Ee visited in the following summerat Herford, 
Westuhalia (cf. Allp. Deutsche Biogr. ‘Eliza- 
beth Pfalzgrafin bei Rhein ’). At this date 
quakers were confounded with catholics, and 
harassed by prosecutions under the law 
(3 Jac. I, c. 4, s. 6) which subjected the latter 
to fines of 204 a month, or the confiscation of 
two-thirds of their estates. For redress of 
this grievance Penn presented petitions to 
parliament, and on 22 March 1677-8 was 
neard before a committee of the House of 
Commons, and procured the insertion of 
a quaker relief clause in the pending hill 
to secure the protestant religion; hut as 
that bill lapsed in the House of Lords on 
the subsequent prorogation, the society re- 
mained exposed to the full force of the anti- 
catholic fanaticism evoked by the fictitious 
revelations of Titus Oates [q. v.] Penn had 
probably no beliefin thealTeged plot, and he 
sought to recall the public mind to weightier 
matters by an ‘ Address to Protestants of all 
Persuasions upon the Present Conjuncture, 
more especially to the Magistracy and Cle^, 
for the Promotion of Virtue and Charity,’ 
1679, 4ta. On the dissolution he worked 
hard to secure the return of Algernon Sid- 
ney [q. v,] to parliament. At the same time 
he edited some volumes of statistics of the 
sufferings of the quakers, and began to turn 
his thoughts seriously towards America, with 
which countiy he had for some time had rela- 
tions. 

Penn had taken a principal share in the 
liquidation of the affairs of Edward Byllmg^ 
jomtproprietorwith Sir George Cartoet£q-v._ 
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of the pronnce of Xew Jersey, under a grant 
from the Duke of York. On the partition of 
the province in 1676 he became one of the 
tr of the western half, and largely settled 

it with qaakers. For this colony of West 
Xew Jersev, as it was called, he had framed 
a constitution on the largest possible Wis of 
civil and religious liberty. He had also 
formed an association which, in 1660, pur- 
chased the neighb[)uring settlement of liast 
Xew Jersey from the representatives of Sir 
George Carteret, and on 14 March 16SI-2 
he obtained a fresh grant of the colony from 
the Duke of York. A more important ac- 
quisition was a grant by letters patent, dated 
4 March 1680-1 (in discharge of a crown 
debt of nearly 16.000/., due to him as the re- 
pn^entative of his father), of an extensive 
t?raet of country to the west of the Delaware, 
which, in honour of the admiral, was named 
the province of Pensilvania (so the word is 
spelled in the charter). The land was vested in 
Penn in fee simple, subject to the quit rent of 
two beaver-skins and a fifth part of its gold 
and silver ore. By deeds dated 21 and 24 Aug. 
1682 the Duke of York confirmed the letters 
patent, and added to the province (on some- 
what more onerous terms) the contiguous 
southern territories, which eventually be- 
came the state of Delaware. As proprietary 
and governor of the province and the ad- 
jacent ‘ territories/ Penn was invested by 
the charter not merely with executive but 
also with legislative power, subject to the 
assent of tke * freemen * and the control of 
the privy counciL He lost no time m ad- 
vertising the advantages of his acquisition 
(see his Account of tke Province if Pcim- 
giimnia^ London, 1681, fol.), formed. May 
1682, a * Free Society of Traders of Pennsyl- 
vania/ and framed, in concert with Algernon 
Sidney, a constitution and code of laws fmr 
the colony, of which the following were the 
salient features: (1) the governor was to 
exercise his legislative and exeesative 
with the advice and consent a provincial 
council chosen by ballot by the freemen (Le. 
persons professing the Christian religio^ and 
holdin^ and cultivating a certain minimum 
of land or upwards, or paying scot and lot) ; 

(2 ) the pwvincial council was to be elected 
in the first instance in thuds of twenty-four 
members each, OTe-third fenr three years, cme- 
third fm" two y^axs, cme-third for one year, 
and was to be perpetually maintained at the 
complement of sev^ty-4wo mem bars by the 
annual election of one-third lor three years ; 

(3) the goveraor wm to preside in the coun- 

cil with a treble vote ; (4) a genmml a^embly, 
not exoeedh^ two hundred membefs, ^losen 
by the aanuallj hy ballot^ wi^ to 


have the right of approTing or rejecting bill*® 
passed by the council, but not of iairsatiij* 
or amending judge*, trea- 

surers, and ma?»ters of th*? rolls were to b.- 
nom imted by the governor in wmncil isheriff^ 
justices of the peace, and coroners by the 
governor in genera! asi^-mbly ; ^ the coiirts 

were to be open tn all without emin'iel or 
attorney, pleading were to U? conci^sc and 
in English, ail casrs to be tried by jury, fees 
to be modenite, and oaths to be disr)eiiae<3 
, with; (7 ) real prer^terty was to be Ik :de iur 
debts, eonveyances to be registered, and seven 
years' po«^seh&ion to give indeteasible tith* ; 
(8) prisons were to be frc*vidtd with work- 
shops ; ^9) all modes of religious worshij* 

, eompiitible with monotheism and Christian 
morality were to he tolerated ; (10) the con- 
stitution and code were to be unalterable 
, without the consent of the governor and 
six-sevenths of the provincial council and 
1 general assembly. 

: Preceded by hk deputy, William Mark- 
ham, and several emigrant ships, Penn saileil 
for America early in September 1682, and 
landed at Xewcastle on the Delaware towards 
the end of the following month. Having 
, taken formal possession of the provinee, he 
marked out, on 8 Xov., at the confiaencfi of 
the Schuylkill and Delaware rivers, the site 
of the future city of Philadelphia. In the 
course of tl^ same m<mth he visited East 
and West New Jersey and New Ymrk, and 
I most jffobahly met the chkfis of the Leani 
Lenape Indians, whom he had ^vio«i&iy 
conciliated by letter, n^er an ^m-tree at 
Shakamaxon (jdlerwards KemdngtmL), and 
concluded with them the treaty of amity 
which Voltaire (IMsi* JRWL ‘Quaker') ^ 
scribed as ^ only lei^ne of the Mjid which 
was neither sworn to norbrokem. ^ Unlortn- 
nately, the point of the epigram is Umted 
by the fimt, wMt^ its author wm doubt- 
less ignorant, that the Indians with whom 
Penn ne^ktod were, at the date of the 
treatv, sniject to the* Five Natk«i«,'liy whom 
they been eoin|deld^ dimrafeed. The cf- 
fieial recced of tik treaty appears to he now 
lost, ai^, in eonoeqnam^, the tr^thm ibii it 
made go(^ by Fesm'stltle tothe soil 

remaim no more than a mndibbn. The firet 
gmieral aseemhiy met at C^astmr on 4 Dec*, 
and in thoconrse oi a lew days pami^ Bmn's 
constitntkm and code into kw, with some 
sUglit modificalkina and the additibii of 
chmses agahmt awmrii^, 

l)laspl^mj, adnitmy, mtempetmsNsc^ and 
I othm lenw of vioi, playgoii^, ©aid-play- 
ing, ami oHmr and gmea.' 

Notwit^ti^mg its panitanic tinge, the 
. ‘Omt Law/ m the revised ©ode was ea- 
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titled, was on the whole remarkable for its ; 
leniency, murder alone being treated as a 
capital' oiibnce. During 1683 the popula- 
tion of the colony was largely increased by 
a steady influx of immigrants from Germany, 
Holland, and Scandinavia, as well as the 
British Isles. Penn was fully occupied with 
the work of settling the newcomers on the 
land, surveyin ’ its extent and resources, and i 
delimiting its zrontier. A dispute with Lord ^ 
Baltimore about the boundary on the Mary- ; 
Iftnd side compelled him to return to Eng- ■ 
land in 1CS4 to solicit its adjustment hy ; 
the committee of trade and plantations, i 
The decision of the committee was eventually 
in Penn’s favour, but was not given until 
October 1685. 

Penn hailed James ITs accession to the 
throne with high hopes. James had been 
his father’s friend, and in a certain sense 
his own guardian. He believed him to he 
sincerely averse to religious persecution, 
and dreamed that under his auspices a 
golden age of liberty and justice might be 
inaugurated. The king, from motives of 
policy, flattered his hopes. He resided first 
at Holland House, then at Windsor, was 
freq^uently closeted for hours with James, was 
denounced as a catholic or even a Jesuit by 
some, and courted as a royal favourite by 
others. Tbou :h he characterised the pro- 
scription whiea followed the suppression of 
the western rebellion as a ^ run of barbarous 
cruelty,” he continued to believe in James’s 
clemency, throwi^ all the blame on Jeffreys 
and the priests. Sxim this it is evident that, 
in denying to him ‘ strong sense,” Macaulay 
is strictly within the mark. He was, in 
fact, a sanguine optimist, destitute of the 
•penetration into human nature and capacity 
?or detarmining the limits of the ideal and 
the practicable which mark the statesman. 
On the other hand, Macaulay’s statement 
that he accepted the odious office of extort- 
ing from the families of * the Taunton Maids ” 
the ransom assigned by the queen to her 
maids of honour rests on no better evidence 
than a letter from the Earl of Sunderland 
to a ^Mr. Penne,’ who is almost certainly 
to be identified with one George Penne, a 
hanger-on at Whitehall, who is known to 
have been concerned in a similar transac- 
tka (C. E. Boble in Academy, 1886, i. 365 ; 
e£ PiOEfs Aea? &amm and Hobebts’s 
qfMmmoutM* The non-identity of * Mr. 
Feniie ” with William Penn was elaborately 
aigned by W. E. Forster in PrefsM^e to 
h^edMmiof Mac- 

aulay, howevar, refused to alter his original 
for reaiscn^ at*.’ .a^[th in a 
note to the axlh Mietaty. 


Forster’s Preface was twice separately re- 
printed, 1849 and 1850, under the title 
William Fenn and Thomas B. Macaulay). 

In March 1635-6 the king, probably at 
Penn’s instance, made proclamation of pardon 
to aD who were in prison for conscience’ sake, 
whereby some twelve hundred quakers re- 
gained their liberty. About the same time, 
under the title ^ A Persuasive to Moderation 
to Church Dissenters,” 1686, 4to, Penn pub- 
lished an argument for the immediate repeal 
of thepena. laws. During an evangelistic 
tour in Holland in the summer Penn had 
several conferences with the Prince of Orange 
at the Hague, and found him favourable to a 
policy of toleration. The repeal of the 
Act, however, William declined to discuss, 
and Penn himself acknowledged its impolicy 
in the absence of some equivalent guaranty 
for the maintenance of the protestant reli- 
gion. On his return to England he spread far 
and wide among the quaker churches the glad 
tidings of the new policy. He concurred, 
however, with them in recognising the in- 
, adequacy of the declaration of indulgence, 

I and in accepting it as a mere preliminary to 
repeal, which he sought to commend to the 
nation at large in his * Good Advice to the 
Church of England, Roman Catholick, and 
Protestant Dissenter,’ Loudon, 1687, 4to (cf. 
Ms Works, ed. 1726, L 130-1, ii. 749 et seq., 
and Mem, Mist, Soe, of Bennsylvania, voL 
iiL pt. ii. pp. 215 et seq.) 

Macaulay’s statement that he was em- 
ployed in the attempted * seductbn ’ of the 
oaptist minister, William Baffin [q. t.], k 
diametrically opposed to the account of the 
matter given by Xiffin himself, from which it 
appears that Penn was but one among other 
courtiers through whom Kiffin voluntarily 
communicated to the king his desire to be 
excused the office thrust upon him, and heard 
in reply of the king’s good intentions towards 
him {KvffirCs Life, ed. Orme, 1823, p. 85). 

Equally untrustworthy is Macaulay’s ac- 
count of Penn’s action in the contest be- 
tween the fellows of Magdalen College, 
Oxford, about the headsMp of the house. 
According to Macaulay, Penn was emplcyed 
to terrify, caress, or bribe the fellows into 
compliance with the royal mandate for the 
election of Dr. Samue. Parker, bishop of 
Oxford. The simple facts are as follows: 
Penn, on one of ms evangelistic tours, hap- 
pened to fall in with James II at Ch^ter on 
27 Aug. 1687, and afterwards attended him 
to Oxford. There he heard the case of the 
Magdalen men from their own lips <hi 
4-5 Sept., and in their interest wrote to the 
king, characterising Ms mandate as ^ a fioance 
on conscience,’ inasmuch as the fellows 
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could not comply with it without breach of 
their oaths. He then left the city; nor had 
he any further dealings with the fellows 
until the following month. In the mean- 
time it had transpired that a quo warranto 
was to issue a^inst the colle e ; and iJr. 

Bailey, one of the fellows, hac received an 
anonymous letter urging compliance with 
the mandate on the alis^surd ground that a 
decision on the quo w’arranto adverse to the 
crown was a moral impossibility, Bailey 
had jumped to the conclusion that Penn 
was the writer of the letter, and had written 
h i him exposing the Irndnesfi of its law, hut 
at the same time craving his mediation with 
the kin j. Penn disavowed the authorship 
of the letter ; nor is there any reason for 
doubting his word. He consented to re- 
ceive a deputation from the college at his 
house at Windsor, and accordingly Dr, 

Hough and others waited on him there on 
9 Oct. They laid before him a written 
statement of their case, which he undertook 
to read to the king. He made no proposal 
by way of accommodation, but told the 
fellows fhuikly that, ‘after so long a dis- 
pute,’ they could not expect to be restored 
to the king's favour without making some 
concessions; that the church of England 
was not entitled to exclusive possession of 
the universities ; that he supposed ‘ two or 
three colleges ’ would ‘ content the napists ;* 
and that in the event of the deatn of the 
bishop ctf Oxford, Dr. Hough might succeed 
to his see {Moffd&im CMfgt mnd 
Jamei J7, documents edited by Eev. J. E. 

Bloxam, D.D., Oxf. Hist. Soc. 18b6). It k 
evident that througluMt this a:l^r Penn’s 
sympathies were divided. Prom the dmrrii 
of England he was further removed than 
ftom the church of Home, ^ I am a catholic,’ 
he wrote to Tlllotson, ' though nc^ a Hainan.’ 

‘ Our rel%ions are like our hats,’ he said to 
James ; ‘ the only diftbrence lies in the cniia> 
znents wiueh have been added to thine^’ He . . 

knew that Lord Baltimore’s catholic e«dcmy a^insl him, was d^Khiyeged lif the cmart in 
of Maryland had heen fomsded and a^ he©e& on ISBwv. Ha was 

ministered on the pdncqpie ^ cem^lele ide- by the imposter Ph&r with la 

ration of religkms dtl^mmoeB, while im both Preetcn’s fid, and d amnni . it mosS pranrait 

‘“‘to live ia leihemeaA the itowi ^rw 
over. M# semimd^ fanvemr, m 
m coiW^t coamaamcatien ^h Bmd Sd- 
ney and oilhm ftmnds al mtil 

th^ ininmee he ohIaMd, oa^ 10 Nov. 
a lemal mmxmm of the hl^s goodwill 
towards h^ la riser cd* tida met E k 
Imid to attaiii any tiepacteaoe to the oc- 
emmmm of hk mnoe m a of sdriim 
d aa iavarioa of fhtthmd ^ara wp at 
Chrmm m the Mowii^ mMh (mm 


lows, Penn endeavaured to procure the re- 
lease of the seven bi^^hops < Mfm* Mkf, 
Fennp^lmnm^ vol. iii. pt. il. j NeveitMeM. 
on the He vol lit ion he was «ummoii#*d i loDec. 
16^*8} before the council a-? an adherent of 
the fugitive king. He had the coumge to 
avow that James * was always his friend 
and his father's friend, and that in gratitude 
he was the kind's, and did ever as much as 
in him lav to influence him to his true in- 

m 

terest.’ At the same time he protested that 
‘he loved his country and tne protestaut 
religion above his life.’ He was then held 
to bail in ^ discharged at the close of 

Easter term following), Tlie lubstance of 
a letter of ‘ M. Pen,’ eontrining news lavour- 
able to the designs of the Jacokte^ is ap- 
pended to one cd D*Araux's despatches to 
liouis XIV ( gee de M, k Cowlc 

d'^ArauJt en 2rkmde* 16C0-9O, pp. 188-419). 
The style, however, is such as, even when 
allowance is made for translation and con- 
densation, renders it hard to belkve that the 
origiMl written by Penn, or, indeed, b, 
any Englishman. In any case, Macaulay i 
ident ideation of ‘M. P^’ with William 
1 Penn is precarious. 

i The interception of a letter from James II 
to Penn shortly before W'illiam III left for 
Ireland (June ..^0) occasioned his citation 
before the privy counciL He app^ded to 
the Msg, urging the manifest injustice 
; imputing disloyalty to him mere.y becaus© 
I James b^ cho^ to write to him, and pro- 
te^ng his entire iimoeence of treasoi^ble 
|waetia»s. William, who knew him mil, 
^ was satisled, imd would have dkd ’ 
him, but the eimiMdl hdH him to baiL 
amlay’s imp^atkm of ‘fttla^iaod’ on 
oecasimi is enttxriy arlilKiry. In the 
which Icdlowed the hal^le Beadhy 
Bmn's name was mriaded kt a 
issued om 17 July agams^ adlheeimts 

of the king’s enendes. Wm at wsm iur- 




sides of the Allans the qaakms had 
feted at the hairis cf pnritmm and ^jaich- 
men alike. He was passhmately desirotis 


length have a fSiir trial in Engtand. At mm 
same time, he saw that case of the 
fellows was veny hard; aud he soif^ to 
himk uitj^bassnt iiews to them as gently as 
poi^ye, and &rm to cimsaie Br* fa 

the eerbam fas of the head^if ly an airy 
visfa d kwm sfavm. 
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Macaulay, History of England, it .Z\). On ' He was well received by Queen Anne on 
20 Aug. 1094 the governorship of Pennsyl- presenting, after the prorogation of parlia- 
vania, of which he had been temporarily ment (2-5 May), an adcress from the general 
deprived (21 Oct. 1692), was restored to . assembly of quakers in grateful acknowledg- 
him. He now resumed the practice of ment of her declaration for the maintenancss 
itinerant preaching, between which and lite- of the Toleration Act, and resided for a time 
rary work he di viced the next few years. At in the neighbourhood of Kensington Palace, 
Deptford in 1697 he had an audience of Peter then at Kni htsbridge, afterwards at Brent- 
the Great, whom he induced to attend some | ford (1706- 0), and finally at Rnscomb, 
quaker meetings. The impression then made ’ Berkshire, where he died, 
on the czar was not fugitive. Burin j the; His declining years were embittered by 
Banish campaign of 1712 he attended a ‘ interminable disputes between the province 
quakers’ meeting at Priedrichstadt, Holstein, and the territories, the misconduct of his 
accompanied by the chiefs of his staif. The , son, William Penn, and the chicanery of 
spring and summer of 1698 Penn occupied in . his steward, in whom he had placed implicit 
visiting the principal quaker meetings in confidence. His pecuniary embarrassments, 
Ireland. which occasioned his resid ing for nine months 

In 1699 he returned to Pennsylvania, with , within the rules of the Fleet prison (1707), 
the intention of settling there tor the rest of compelled him to mortgage nis American 
his life. He landed at Chester on 1 Dec., proprietary rights, and eventuaUj to make 
proceeded at once to Philadelphia, and met , overtures for the sale of them to the crown, 
the assembly in the following ranuary. He The negotiations were azrested by several 
resided first at the ^ Slateroof House,’ Phi- apoplectic seizures which he had in 1712, 
ladelphia, afterwards at Pennahury Manor, , and were not resumed. He sank slowly, 
below Trenton on the Delaware. The course and died on 30 July 1718. His remains 
of events in the colony had been far firom were interred on 5 Aug. in the burial- 
smooth. Penn’s constitution had proved un- ground belonging to the meeting-house at 
workable from the outset. The provincial Jordans, near ClMlfont St. Giles, Bucking- 
council, in which were vested the executive hamshire. 

and the legislative initiative, was too nume- Penn married twrice. His first wife — ^bom 
rous for the former, and not numerous enough in 1643 or 1644, married at Chorley Wood, 
for the latter function. It had accordingly Kickmansworth, on 4 April 1672, died at 
been superseded by a commission of five, while Hoddesdon on 23 Feb. ^693-4, buried at 
the general assembly had usurped the l^sla- Jordans — a woman of great beauty andsaintly 
tive power and the control of the judiciary, character, was Gulielma Maria, daughter of 
In t his revolution Penn acquiescSl with a Sir "William Springett of Brayle Place, King- 
good mce, and exerted himself to compose mer, Sussex, a parliamenta^ officer, who died 
a feud which had become chronic between at the siege of Arundel CSastle on 3 Feb. 
the province and the territories. In this, 1643-4. Her mother, Mary, daughter of Sir 
m also in an attempt to pass bills introduc- John Proude, remarried, in i6o4, Isaac Pen- 
in ■ naarriage among the negro slaves now ington,ae_uaker[seeunderPBmirGTOii’,TsAAC, 
he-d in large numbers bv the settlers, and 1616-1679]. ByherPenn bad issue three sons 
for the protection of the Indian population, and four daughters. Of the daughters, three 
he failed. He passed, however, an act ex- died in infancy; the fourth, Letitia, married 
tending the benefit of criminal justice to William Aubrey, a merchant, died without 
the slaves. ^ While thus stri-iing to miti- issue, aiwi was buried at Jordans on 6 A'oril 
gate the evils of slavery he did not scruple 1746- Of the sons, the eldest, William, died 
to hold slav^ himseJf, though he made in infancy; the second, Springett, died with- 
l^vision by his will for their manumis- out issue on 10 April 1696, and was buried 
fiion. ^ at Jordans; the youngest, William, to whom 

Meanwhile supply was hardly to be had Penn devised his English and Irish estates, 
firqm. aasemhiy, and the colonies remained married Mary Jones, renounced quakerism, 
without a defensive force. In this |iQsition deserted his wife, and died at Liege in 1720, 
of affiurs intelligence reached Penn, m 1701, leaving, with one daughter, Gulielma Mana 
that a bin was before parliament for the — ^who married Charles Fell — ^two sons, 
conversion of the province and territorieas Springett (died without issue in 1730) and 
into crown cKfimnes. He accordingly re- William. The latter married, first, Chris- 
tamed to ^igland, landing at Portsmouth tiana, daughter of Alexander Forbes, and, 
towards the miMIe of December. The bill secondly, Ann Vaux, and had issuej by his 
la|eed on the dea^ of WiUiam III B March first wife (d. 1733, buried at Jordans 9 Nov.), 
bat Bmn zwysmedi in Hngland. a Slighter, Christiana Gulielma, married in 
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1761 to Peter Gaskell of Gloacestex, tliroiigli 
■whom the Irish estate passed in to 
Thomas Fean Gaskell of Philadelphia ; and 
hv his second wife a son, Springett, who diied 
ii 1762. 

Penn’s second wife, married on 5 March 
1695-6, was Hannah, daughter of Thomas 
Callowhill, merchant, of Bristol, who sur- 
vived him, died on 20 Dec. 1726, and was 
baried at Jordans, By her he had issue, with 
two daughters, Hannah (died in infancy) and 
Mai^aret (who married Thomas Freame of 
Philadelphia, was the mother of Philadel- 
phia Hannah, viscountess Cremome, and was 
Imried at Jordans on 12 Feb. 1750-1), four 
eons, to whom he devised Pennsylvania 
and the territories in co-proprietorship, viz. 
(1 ) John id, without issue on 25 Oct. 1746, and 
was buried at Jordans 5 Xov.) ; (2) Thomas 
(1702-1775) [q-v.l; (3) Richard id. 1771), 
who married Hannah, daughter of Richard 
Lardner, M.D.. and had, with other issue, 
John Penn (1729-1795) ~q- v.], governor of 
Pennsylvania at the outbreak of the war of 
independence, and Richard Penn (1736-1811) 
[q.Y.]; and (4) Dennis, who died in 1723, and 
was buried at Jordans 8 Jan. On the eve of 
the conversion of the province into the state 
of Pennsylvania, the proprietary rights of 
Penn’s d^endants were commuted for an 
annuity. 

Penn was somewhat above tbe middle 
height, well built and agile, with a fine fore- 
be^, a short protuberant nose, a heavy chin, 
large lustrous eyes, and luxuriant hair. In 
‘Xotes and Queries’ (4th ser. ii. 382) mentbn 
is made of a miniature likeness of him dme 
at Paris. A half-length portrait in armour 
by an unknown hand, paints in Ireland in 
1666, and finely engraved by SehofT, is at 
Pennsylvania Castle, Isle of Portland, the seat 
of J. Merrick Head, esq. ; a copy is in the pos- 
sesion of the Histori(il Society of i^aansyl- 
vania; another belcmgs to William Dugald 
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for Lord Cobham I the features copied from 
the Bevan relief u stands in front of the Penn- 
sylvania Hospital, Philadelphia. A coloiMal 
bronze statue has also been plaoed on the 
summit of the tower the new city hall, 
Philadelphia, at a height of 547 feet. * Penn 
figure^ among the Quaker worthies in Eg- 
bert Van HeemskercVs engraving of the Bull 
and Mouth meeting. The" portrait in W est's 
composition of the scene with the Indians 
under the Shakamaxon elm has no preten- 
sions to accuracy. That in Inman’s pcture 
of Penns landing at Ch^ter appears to be 
copied from it. An enararinj of doubtful 
authenticity is mentioned in llaria Webb's 

* Penns and Peningtons ’ (see tbe well in- 
formed article on the * Portraiture of WiEkm 
Penn,’ S^r^ner^s Monthly, xii. 1). 

Penn’s manners were courtlv, and so good 
a judge as Swift ( Works, ©d. 1824, xii. 219) 
testifies that he ‘ s^ke very agreeably and 
with much spirit.’ Though itudioufily plain, 
his dress appears to have been well cut and 
neat. He was an excellent judge of bcase- 
fleah, and introduced three brood mares and 
the celebrated staUion Tamerlane into Ame- 
rica. He kept a good table, and furnished 
his house in a style of substantial and not 
inel^nt comfort. As a stout cluujn»oo of 
the right of independent thought and speech, 
as the apostle of true religion, of juMice, 
gentleimss, sobriety, rim|dicity, and ‘ sweet 
reasonablenei^ ’ in an age of corrupt splen- 
dour, morose pietism, and general intole- 
rance, Penn wouM be secure of a place 
amc^ the immortals, ev^ thou^ no fitm- 
rishing state of the American Unicm revered 
him as its founder. WRh emriosm inMirilT 
Mcmtesquim dm Lem, L iv. e. iv.) 

calls him *iin v5ritaHe LycurgneJ The 

* Great Law’ has for its most mmmpemm 

merit its very mnsparlim toksny, while 
tim &te of Penn’s eoni^ilii^on only pmnts 
tim mosul of the of sudk ^leo- 
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Boval Society (elected XovemlteT 1681), but > Reply called A Curb for William Penn’s 
seems to haVe taken no part in its pro- Confidence/” 1674, 8vo, 19. 'Urim and 
ceedings. ^ Thummin; or tbe Apostolical Doctrines of 

Tke following are Penn’s principal works ; Light and Perfection maintained/ a renly to 
not mentioned in tbe text, the place of pub- Samuel GreviU’s ^ Testimony of the Light 
lieation being in all cases London, unless Within/ 1674, 4to. 20. ^ A Just Rebuke to 
othersdse stated, or uncertain : 1. * The One and Twenty Learned and Reverend 
Guide Mistaken, and Temporizing Rebuked ; Divines/ 1674, 4to. 21. ^The Christian 
or, a Brief Reply to Jonathan Clapham’s , Quaker and Ms Divine Testimonv vindi- 
hook intituled A Guide to the True Reli- cated by Scripture, Reason, and Authorities ’ 
g^on,”’ 1668,4to. 2. ‘ The People’s Ancient ! pt. i. only, pt. ii. being by George White^ 
and Just Liberties asserted. Tin the Trial head, 1674, fol. ; 1699, 8vo; reprinted with 
of William Penn and William 3Iead,’ 1670; the ^ Sandy Foundation shaken ’ and other 
frequent reprints* 3. * The Great Case of pieces, at PMladelphia in 1824, 8vo. 23. « A 
Liberty of Conscience once more debated Discourse of the General Rule of Faith and 
and defended by the authority of Reason, Life and Judge of Controversie/ 1674 fol. • 
Scripture, and ^tiquity/ 1670, 4to, 4. ‘A 1699, 8vo. 23. ‘A Treatise of Oaths, co^ 
Seasonable Caveat against Popeiy/ 1670, 4to; taining several weighty Reasons why the 

reprinted in 1852, ed. Robert Macbeth. People call’d Quakers refuse to swear/ 1675 

5. ‘ Truth rescued from Imposture ; or, a 4to. 25. ‘ Enrfand’s Present. Interest dis- 
hrief reply to a meer rapsodie of lies, folly, cover’d with Honour to the Prince and 
and slander, but a pretended answer to the Safety to the People/ 1675, 4to ; reprints, 
tryal of William Penn, William Mead, &c./ with the title ‘ England’s True Interest ’ &c. 
1670, 4to- 6. * A Serious Apology for the 1698 and 1702, 12mo. 25. ^The continued 
Principles and Practices of the People called Cry of tho Oppressed for Justice/ 1675, 4to. 
Quakers’ (pt. ii. only, pt. L being by George 26. ‘Saul smitten to the Ground: heine a 
Whitehead[q. V.]), 1671,4to. 7. ‘The Spirit brief but faithful Narrative of the dyino* 
of Truth vindicate against that of Error Remorse of a late living enemy to the People 
and Envy/ 1672, 8vo. 8. ‘The New Wit- called Quakers, and their faith and worship’ 
nesses [R^ve and Muggleton' proved Old (Mathew Hide), 1675, 4to. 27. ‘ Some Ae- 
Heretic^/ 1672, 4to. 9. ‘Quakerism a new count of the ftrovince of PennsOvania in 
Nickname for Old Christianity’ (a reply to America,’ 1681, fol. 28. ‘A Brief Account 
J,Faldo’s‘QuakerismnoChristianity’),1672, of the Province of Pennsilvania/ 1682, 4to. 
8vo. 10. ‘ Plain Dealing with a Traducing 29. ‘ The Frame of the Government of the 
Anabaptist ’ [i.e. John Mores], 1672, 4to. Province of Pennsilvania in America/ 1682, 

11, ‘A Winding Sheet for Controversie fol. 30. ‘A Letter from William Penn, 
ended’ (by H. Hedwood), 1672, 8vo. Proprietary and Governor of Pennsilvania 

12. ‘ The Spirit of Alexander the Copper- in America, to the Committee of the Free 
smith, lately revived, now justly rebuked; Society of Traders of that Province . . . Con- 
or an Answer to a late pamphlet [by William taming a General Description of the said 
Mucklowe] intituled “ The Spirit of the Hat, Province. , . . With an Account of the Na- 
or the Government of the Quakers, ’ 1673, tives or Aborigines. To which is added An 
4to. 13. ‘Judas and the Jews combined Account of the City of Philadelphia, newly 
agpainst Christ and Ms Followers; hein ' a laid out/ 1683, foL 31. ‘A Defence of the 
rejoynder to the late nameless reply ca' ed Duke of Buckingham’s Book of Eel^on 
“ Tyranny and Hypocrisie detected,” made and Worship, from the exceptions of a name- 
against a book entituled “The Spirit of less author/ 1685, 4to. 32. ‘ Letters on the 
Alexander the CJopperamith rebuked,^ ’1673, Penal Laws/ 1^7-8, 4to. 33. ‘ The Great 
4ta 14. ‘W^mdoin justified of her Ohil- and Popular Objection against the repeal 
dim’ (in answer to H. fialliwell’s* Account of the Penal Laws and Tests briefly stated 
^ Familism, as it is revived and props- and considered/ 1688, 4to. 34. ‘Eeas^- 

by tbe Quakers ’), 1673, 8yo. 15. ‘The ahl^ness of Toleration/ 1689, 4to. 35. ‘A 
Invalidity €i John Fi^do’s Vindication of Key opening a "Way to every common XJn- 
Book ^iled “ Quakerism no Chris- derstanding. How to ^scem the Difimrence 
lamiity,’” 16/3, 8vo. 16, ‘Reason agaiz^ betwixt the Religh>n jurofessed by the People 
Eatling and Truth agaii^ Fastim’ fm r^y called Quakers and the Perverskms, Misre- 
to tvpo by Thcm^ , 16^3, presentations, and Olmnnies of th^ several 

Bfo. u, * The Cotmtefeit Ohrkt^ian de- Adversaries,’ 1692, 8vo ; numerous reprints, 
tedtei; or theReal QuaW^osrified* (are- the last in 1817; translations into 
rdy to Ihows Hicks’s ‘Third DiaJo^el, French (1701, 8vo), Welsh (1703, SroL 

diFO. 18. ‘ Betmm to J^dbn Faldo’s Danish (1705, 8vo)f, German (180^, 8vo)u 
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36. *Th.e Xew Athenians no Noble Bereana,’ 

S pts. 1692, foL 36. * Some Fruits of Soli- 
tude, in Reflections and Maxims relat ing* to 
the conduct of Humane Life/ 1G93, I'Jmo ; 
pt. :i.. entitled * More Fruits of Solitude,’ 
12mo; 10th edit, (both parts), 1790, 
12mo; latest edit, 1857, 242no; translated 
into Dutch (1715), German (1803), French 
(1790; 2nd edit 1827). 37, ^ An Account 
of W. Penn’s XmTails in Holland and Ger- • 
manv. Anno MBCLXxra, for the service of 
the Gospel of Christ : by way of Journal,’ 
1694, 8vo; 4th edit. 1835, 8vo. 38. ‘A 
Brief Account of the Rise and Progress of 
the People called Quakers’ (reprint of Penn’s 
prreface to George Fox’s ‘Journal’), 1684, 
Svo; 12th 1834, 12mo; also several 
American reorints, and French (1764), 
German (179J: ), liVelsh (1794), and Danish 
(1854) versions. ‘ Primitive Chris- 

tianity revived in the Fiuth and Practice 
of the People called Quakers/ 1696, 8vo ; 
6th 1796, Philadelphia, ©d. James M. 
Brown (Memoir of Penn prefixed), 1857, 
12mo; Welsh (1790) and 3-erman (1802) 
versions. 

The second edition of ‘ No Cross no Crown ’ 
appeared in 1682, 8vo, the 24th in 1857, 8vo ; 
also several American editions, and versions 
in Dutch by William Sewel (1687), French 
(17 46), and German (1825). Posthumously 
appeared ‘ Fruits of a Fathers Love ; being 
the Advice of William Penn to his Chil- 
dren,’ 1726, 12mo ; 11th edit. 1841, 18mo ; 
also a French translation, 1790. 

The collections of statistics of quaker suf- 
ferings mentioned above as edited by Penn 
ana as follows : 1. * The C!a^ of the People 
called Quakers stated in relation to th^ 
late and present Sufferings, especially 
old statutes made against Popish Recusants ; ’ 

(2) * A Particular Account of the late i^d 
laireeent gr^ Sufferings of the saxm upon 
!?roeecuticms in the Bishop’s Court;* and 

(3) * A Brief Account of some of the late 
and prescmt Sufferings of the same lor meet- 
ing together to worship God in sphnt and in 
truth upon the Conv^tiele Act; with an 
Aiooount oi sneh as dibd prisoners firom the 
year 1060 for sevwal causes,’ 1^9. [For 
us?dhbciu bv csr attributed to Mm see B a bcea y, 
!^bbbt, l64S~1690 ; Ma^e^zx, Geaeuss, 
1837-1606 ; PBJOjresoE, Isaac, 1618-18J9 ; 
Bijest®o0Ej W HrmiOCEB.] 

A oddeetive edithm of Iwss’s Wmloa^ wii^ 
Life by Joseph Basse prefixed, ^pfeaiod M 
17^ 2 vok. and was isllowid fey Ms 
* Bel^ Works,’ ei (^ufeshly) Jdbi 

1771 , IbL; lepwted in five vdammi 
m 17^ Bmp amd m hksm wdhmm 


[The priuripal aathcarity Is the Life by Bamm 

above Otn«r eontemp''TstT 3 r scarrta 

are Penn's own Journal of his Truvek in Hol- 
land and GermanVj wiit his eovrwspo»de®«, 
memoirs, Ac., in Mem. Hist. S-jc. of Penns jl- 
Tariia, vols. i.-xi., ani ducnmeuts innwertiil at 
Bevonsh're House, Bisliopswite Street, LondfU, 
and at Pennsylvania Cattle, Boraer, in th® 
possession of Mr. J. Merwk Philo- 

bihlon Society Misfellanieift (Histor.calb No. 4; 
Reliquiae Bafelai4Me [see Eabclat, BoaifcT, 
164S-1690] ; Letters of Isaiwr Peningtoo m 
Maim Webb’s Penns and Peuisgtona, with whiA 
cf. Sussex Arch. Cdl. v. 57 « seq. a*. M et 
seq,: Penn’s Life in Anthony a Wood's Albenae 
Oxon. (Biissb iv. 645, with the notice* in the 
Histories of the Quakers by Cruese, Sewel, airii 
Gough; Okimixon’s> British Empire in America, 

L 149 et seq. ; Sidney Papers, ed. Collins, t. 
55; Evelyn’s Wary ; Emfj Sidney’* Diary, ed. 
Bleneowe ; CnTtwright’s Diary (Camden Soc,) ; 
Eeresby’s MemoiiC ed. Ciurtwright ; EHWa 
Orig, Letters, 2nd ser. iv, 174 ; Clarendon and 
Roeh^Kster Correspjudince ; Wood’* life and 
Times (Oxford Hi^ Soc.), iii. 346; Heauw’s 
Collect. (Oxford Hist. Soc.), ii. 277 ; CH. State 
Papers, Dom. 1667-9 ; Hist. M.S8, Comm. 4th 
Rep. App. p. 298, 6th Bep App pp. 473, 684, 73»^», 
774 , 7 th Rep. Ai.p.pp. 407, 501, 578. 10th Bep. 
App. pt.iv. p. 376 ; Grant’s Concessicms and Orig. 
Coas^. of New Jers#‘y (Philadelf^ia) ; Charter 
to William Penn a^ Laws of Penasylvauia 
(Harrisburg); Burnet’s Own Time; Campiwa 
ai CaveUi's Deaniers Stuarts a St-Germaln-e®- 
liye, ii. 572. Later authorities are Biogr. 
Brit.; Chauffepie’s Nonv. Diet. HiSt; Barke’s 
Eoropeau Settlements in AitKerica, pt. vii. chap, 
r.; Anderson’s Hist, of Oommerc®, n. 552 et 
seq. ; Douglas’s Summary of ^ Ptrsfc Hantibg 
and Present Stale of the Britmh SeUl^nenfes in 
North America, 175®, ii* 2®7 H aaq* 5 Prorfs 
Hist, of Pemmylvaailsa ; Basarnffs Aimad# of 
Peuasyivtnia ; Waiarm’s Amsafeof Phll4i4al^m, 
«d. Haamzd, Hailed Bfcatsa of Am»^ 

rica, od. 1876. i. 78 ai as|.; Rto ^ffeewaTa 
Stmim of tim €h»nsittiEioB of ^ HaM Blaiaa, 
1894 ; lives ^ C^arimou (ad» W. B. FiwvtowJ, 
Hi^rwoeth Dixoa. JasByaay,, Sfcaagfefeoa, Xnawia 
' ’see Ffioads’ Lnhca^y,, voL v.X 
Hngfei% Po9l^ Barker, %arim, and 

Bridge ; Wmmsem m ^ Ptwwe 

of mfibrni Pa^ m Warn. HMl Banw- 

aylvaata^ Sail A|ft IfilNI; Bafeaiti^b Ltis of tfee 
Moa MadMosfe’* BevoliEioci 

m 1688; Maewda/a HMt of Baglawf ; Bosak’o 
ISewExiuaea; He|W«lfe Bbaau’a 
^ Tower; Wliitlaa’a Qaaferw Ketwma iWmmt 
Sorias, fibwnrilb BeoaTo Mo- 

oisriafeorHiolHfeofarW.lboai; Sowwwo’o 
Memories of loedaoo msA liifi; 

' Esriaw, July lilt (a neriew dOarfe* 

mm*9 £&, fef Jaftsyl* 

a^d Janwiiy BriiffMa «f ^ 

frn^, LooAm. 1871, 

Soaaex, vei 
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^lus. Cat. ; Etting, on tiie Portraiture of William 
Penn, in Scribners Monthly, xii. 1 etseq. ; Cata- 
logue of Paintings,&c., belonging to theHist. Soc. 
of Pennsjlyania; Notes ami Queries, general in- 
dex ; information from B. Pearsail Smith, esq,; 
Smi th’fi Cat of F riends* Boots ] J, 31, B. 

PEFTNAKT, RICHARD, Baeok Pen- 
EHXN (1737 F-1808), was the second son of 
John Pennant, a Liverpool merchant, who 
was descended feom Thomas ap Dafydd, 
abbot of Basingwerfc in the fifteenth cen- 
tury, and was thus of kin to the Pennants 
of Downing Tsee under Peknastt, Thomas], 
John mamei Bonella Hedges. The estate 
of Penrhvn, Carnarvonshire, had, after the 
failure of the male line of the "Wi^ms 
family, passed into the hands of two sisters, 
Anne, wifeof Thomas Warburton, and Gwen, 
wife of Sir Walter ^^onge. The moiety held 
by the Yonge family was purchased hv John 
Pennant, and on 6 Dec. 1765 his son Richard 
married Susannah Anne, only child and 
heiress of Hugh Warburton of Winuington, 
Cheshire, tbe holder of the other moiety, and 
thus reunited the property. Richard’s public 
career began in 1761, when he was returned 
as M.P. for Petersfield; in 1767, on the death 
of Sir Ellis Cunliffe, he succeeded him as one 
of the two members for Liverpool. His wife 
had influential connections in the borough, 
being granddaughter of the Dr. Edward 
Norreys who represented it from 1714 to 
1722, and her ta.ents as a canvasser in her 
husband’s interest were renowned- ^ Pennant, 
who was a whig, was re-elected without op- 
position in 1768 and 177A 1780 he stood 

third on the poll, Henry Rawlinson, who came 
second, defeating him by 110 votes. In Sep- 
tember 1783 he was created Baron Penrhyn of 
Penrhyn, co. Louth, in the peerage of Ireland. 
At the general election of _784 he stood once 
more for Liverpool, and this time was second 
on the poll, defeating Colonel Tarleton by 
thirteen votes A petition was lod *ed against 
his return, but arterwards withdrawn- In 
1790 he was less fortunate. At the close of 
the third day’s polling the tide was ^ mani- 
festlv running against him that he withdrew, 
having spent, as some allege, 30,0004 upon 
the contest. He did not again seek admit- 
tance to the House of Commons. 

Lord Penrhyn’s most important work was 
deme upon his Carnarvonshire estate. About 
1782 he took into his own hands the slate 
quarry at the entrance to Kant Ffrancon, 
J 30 W well known as the Penrhyn Quarry, and 
with tele budn^ instinct set about its deve- 
b yaant- A ©nay was erected at the mouth 
of the Oeginlw the shippii^ of the^ slates, 
and ® 1801 thk was competed with the 
yMMrtyr by of a tramToad. In this 


way a marked impetus was given to the 
YV'elsh slate trade, which has since risen to 
very great proportions- Lord Penrhyn also 
great-j improved the estate by buildm^- and 
planting on an extensive scale. He was sheriff 
of Carnarvonshire for 1782. He died at 
3Yinnington on 21 Jan. 1808, leaving no 
issue. The title accordingly became extinct, 
and the estate passed by his will to his cousin, 
George Henry Dawkins, who assumed the 
additional name of Pennant. The latters 
daughter and coheiress married, in 1833, 
Edward Gordon Douglas, who adopted the 
surname of Pennant in 1841, and was 
created Baron Penrhyn of Llandegai in 
1866. 

[Burke’s Extinct Peerage, 1883, p. 422 ; Gent 
Mag. for January 1808 ; Bean’s Pari. Repre- 
sentation of the Six Northern Counties of Eng- 
land, Hull, 1890 ; Eoseoe’s Memorials of Liver- 
pool, 2Dd edit. London, 1875; Yorke’s Boyal 
Tribes of Wales, ed. Williams, 1887, pp. 1S3-4 ; 
Catbrall’s Hist, of North Wales, 1828, pp. 100- 
101; Evans’s Tour through North Wales, 18f>2, 
pp. 232-5 ; Kalendars of Gwynedd, 1873, p. 62.] 

J. E. L- 

PENNANT, THOMAS (1726-1798), ^ 
traveller and naturalist, bom at Downing in 
the parish of Whitford (or Whiteford), near' 
Holywell, Flintshire, on 14 June 1726, 
was the eldest son of David Pennant (d. 
1763), by Ms wife Arabella, tMrd daughter 
of Richard Myttou of Halston, Shropshire, 
The Pennant family was an ancient one, and 
had been long resident at Bychton in the 
parish of "Whitford. A direct ancestor was 
Thomas (son of David Pennant of Bychton), 
who, after acting as abbot of the Cistercian 
house of Basingwerk, near Holywell, married 
Angharad, daughter of Gwilym ap Grufiydd 
of Penrhyn, and left three sons. To this 
abbot Gutyn Owain ]q. v.] addressed a poem 
(‘Rhys Jones Gorchestion Beirdd Cymru,’ 
p. 198 sq.) The abbot’s brother Hugh was 
a priest, poet, and collector of Welsh manu- 
scripts, and must be distinguished from a 
later Sir Hugh Pennant who took nart in 
the eisteddfod at Caerwys in 1568 (c?. Pbk- 
NAHT, History of Whiteford). 

Thomas Pennant was sent to the school of 
the Rev. "W. Lewis at W^rexham, and part 
Ms boyhood was spent at Hadley, near En- 
field Chase. At t'ne age of twelve he was 
given hy his relative, Richard Salisbury 
(father of Mrs, Thrale' , a copy of Francis 
3YiUoughby’s ‘ Omitho-ogy,’ and to this pre- 
sent he attriWed Ms early taste for natural 
history. He matriculated at Queen’s Col- 
lege, Oxford,on 7 March 1744(FosTBE,Ai80^ 
O.rtm.), but took no degr^. In V74B or 
1747, while still an undergraduate, he made 
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a joamej to Cornwall, where Dr. B.)rlase ’ 
encouraged him in the studjof minerals and 
fossils. His first publication was an ac- 
count of an earthquake felt at Downing in 
April 175^1 This was -Drinted in vol. x. of 
the ‘Abridgment " of the ‘ Philosophical Trans- 
act ion s.’ p. oil. : 

In 17^4 he made a tour in Ireland, but 
kept oiilj an imperfect journal, ‘anch^* he 
says, • was the conriviality of the country,’ ' 
On 21 Nor. 1754 he was elected a fellow of 
the Society of Antic naries, but resigned in 
17B0. In 1755 he Segan a correspondence 
with Linnseus, and at his instance was 
elected a member of the Royal Society of 
Upsala in February 1757, About 1761 he 
began his * British SSoology/ the first part of 
which was published in 1766. He gate the 
profits of this work, which, when completed, 
was illustrated by 132 plates, to the '\^elsh 
school near Gray’s Inn Lane, Ijondon. In 
1765 he visited the continent, and stared with 
Biifiba at his seat at Montbard in Burgundy. 
At Ferner he saw Voltaire, whom he found 
* very entertainin ; ’ and a master of English 
oaths. At the Hague he met Pallas the 
Dutch naturalist, to whom he became much 
attached. On 26 Feb. 1767 he was elected 
fellow of the Royal Society, London. He 
contributed papers to the ‘Philosophical 
Transactions^ on geological subjects, and 
wrote a memoir on the turkey (1781). On 
11 May 1771 he received the degree of 
D.C.L. from the unirersity of Oxford, In 
the same year he publisl^ his ‘Symip^ 
of Quadrupeds.’ 

In 1771 Pennant published his ‘Tour hi 
Scotland’ (1 vol. 8vo), describing tlie Jour- 
ney made % him in 1769. He says lie had 
‘ the hardihood to venture on a Joum^ to 
the remotest part id North Britain,’ of widch 
h^ brought home an aooount so &Toiiridfie 
that ^ it has ever since been mwndSe with 
southern visitors’ (on the earlier Seetti^ 
tours of Bishop Fococke, see und^Poosc^si, 
BiCEaitn), Starting IbcmOiester on 26 June 
1769, Pennant visited the Fern hian^ of 
this Northumbrian ooi^ a^ lioled 
species of s^fowi that raorted ^ther. He 
made nearly tlm riremit of the mybdaad of 
Sec^land, dbemrri^ mamms mid eusloms 


‘ Flora Se»tiea ’ wa« publwbed in 177? at hk 
expense. Moses Griffith Wehdi 

artist, attended him on tais "jouniey (as 
also on his later tours), making skecchai 
and drawings, afterwards repiodiiced in Pen- 
nant’s publi-fhed * Tours/ r^rnant fully ap- 
preciated llrilfith’a talents, though he muse 
describes him as * a worthy servant, whom 
I keep for ^hat purpose’ (making drawings, 
kc.) In 1774 Pennant visited the Me of 
Man with Francis Grose ^q. v.] He ke^ a 
journal, but most of the material kg edkcted 
was lost. 

Pennant made tours in various parts of 
England, including N orthamptoashire ( 1 774^ 
Warwickshire (1776), Kent (1777), Corn- 
^ wall (1787 ). As the outcome of .several jour- 
: neya in “Wales he puhikM hk ‘Tour m 
, Wale®,’ the first volume appearing in 1776. 
In 1781 he publid:ied his own fiavourita 
work, the ‘ History of Qmdrup^ds,’ being a 
new and enlarged editirm of his ‘ Synopsis 
of Qoadnipeds/ In 1782 his ‘ Journey irm& 
Chester to London’ impmmed. In 1784 he 
issued his ‘Arctic Zoolc^y,’ which gave 
a ‘condensed view of the progress of dis- 
covery ’ along the northern coaats of Europe, 
As ia, and America. Fm* this wmrk he received 
information from George Low [q. v J and c^her 
Scottish natnralk^ and firont Sir Joseph 
Banks, who had risked Newfoundland. In 
1790 he published his‘ London,’ whkh wcmC 
through three impreeriocB in two years and 
a he sap it was ‘ ecmposed frem the 
^iservatkms of pmkins half my lii?.’ 

Pennant dediares fkwm skcM 1777 he 
began to lose hk taste lov wmiiderfi^, and 
^mhrreAt&mmkia^hm^mxrtmstsJ Hefin- 
jectedaboullTBSawurzin muitoai vnl]tme% 
to be called ‘OiiliineB of the CRohe/ heimh- 
Ikhed two volunsss dealinr whh In^ and 
Oeykfi, imd vda. m. «nc iv. {Qmm and 
J^an) were In ITHi 

he f^d k lied ‘ The Lteaiy of the hUe 
ThouM pMaGB^Esn, By 
biQgnHphieal 

Nsmt aM hk tils xmmmA en^i^fd per- 
kct heah% whkh he atkilMtalhi ie«w 
and ahradki^ tyfymmemm, J'Jbiut 
17M Im mi lufim In ikMf 

iwi^mnr wuel^anii 

m ^ ntf W « S M .. Mi 


all subseruent tauzs, he Journeyed m h&em^ '' Ikrishee m W^tofod airil Hshrwtll/ He 
hack, an£ an dkhuii^ jenr^L The - dkd nt Bewaing on 16 Bern 1796^ ia h« 
success Bi ^ ‘ Tour m Bootlaiad’ led In Ik yaar (€kmi. Jfusp, 17^ pi. n* 

undertaking a second Baoitifih he* ^ ^ was haried m ^ ribnxh of 

on IS May 1771. He vkM the ^ Mmjmt WhMini,v^mMMneisnMii*«» 


and wasjperenled witih ^ isnedeaanf 
buigh. Modi^tlikitwrhewaBaxKnm^l^iid 
by SkBev.I.lii^y^ekv^hitele^wk^ 


JMei # 18 % mi. * 

Ptannt Mrmd, ii% ha 17% JPnkhalh 
(d, 1764)^ kkghtnr of Jamas Fnlamnr of 

¥ 
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Chester, lieutenant in the royal naTy ; se- 
jcondly , in 1777, Anne {d. I80i2), daughter of 
Sir Ttomas Mostyn, hart., of Mostyn Hall, 
"VVhitford. By his first marriage he had a 
daughter Arat)ella, who married Edward 
Hanmer, son of Sir Walden Hanmer, hart., 
and a son David (d. 1841), who succeeded 
his father at Downing, and edited his pos^ 
thumous publications. By the second mar- 
riage he aad a daughter Sarah, who died 
when fourteen, and a son Thomas, who be- 
came rector of Weston Turville, Bucking- 
hamshire, and died in 1846 without leav- 
ing children (on other descendants of Pen- 
nant, see Burke’s Landed Gentry^ 18&4, voL 
ii. under * Peimant of Bodfari ’). 

Pennant^s name stands high among the 
naturalists of the eighteenth century, and he 
has been commended for making dry and 
technical matter interesting. His * British 
Zoology ’ and ‘ History of Quadrupeds,’ ar- 
ranged according to the classification of John 
Bay, long remained classical works, though 
in point of style and method of presentment 
they are greatly inferior to the works of 
Bufibn. Cuvier in Ms memoir of Pennant, 
written about 1823 for the *Biographie 
Dniverselle,’ says that Bufibu profited by 
Pennant’s ‘Bhstory of Quadrupeds,’ 1781, 
though in the third edition Pennant him- 
self has drawn on Buffon. He describes 
the work as * encore indispensable,’ and 
praises the ‘Arctic Zoology’ as valuable 
to naturalists. ‘ Pennant’s works on natural 
history’ (says Sir William Jardine, 1833) 
‘were much valued at the time of their 
publication, and contained the greater part 
of the knowledge of their times.’ Gil3ert 
White publishec. his ‘ Selbome ’ in the form 
of letters to Pennant and Dainea Barrington. 

Pennant’s ‘Tour in Scotland’ was the 
cause of a violent dispute between Johnson 
and Bishop Percy, who had disparaged the 
traveller’s accuracy. ‘ A carrier/ the bishop 
said, ‘who goes along the side of LocS 
Lomond would describe it better’ (Boswell, 
life ofJioMson, 12 April 1778). Johnson de- 
fended Pennant : * He\ a whig, sir ; a sad dog. 
But Ws the best traveller I ever read ; be ob- 
serves more things than any one else does.’ 
And when in St^land in 1773 (Boswell, 
Jmerml a Tour to t^e Hd^rideSj 17 Sept. 
1773), Jdmson declared that Pennant had 
‘greats varied of incuiry than almost any 
BosweE riiougut tie Scotch ‘Tour’ 
butpraised the ‘ London.’ Later 
eriticB have enlogised the accuracy and acute 

Scotch ‘ Tour.’ The ‘Tour 
m Wales ’ has lea^ the chaiacter of a mirmal 
tiban Peeis^tfg o^er ‘ Tours,’ and nis bio- 
gei^iiier, Mr. W. T. Piarfcms, condors it his 


‘best performance-’ Horace Walpole, in 
letters to WiEiam Cole (Walpole, letters 
ed. P. Cunningham, vi. 86, vii. 464, viii, 2^ 
&c.), sneers at Pennant as a smatterer in his- 
tory and anticuities who ‘picks up his know- 
ledge as he rices.’ Walpole found him < 
of corporal spirits, too Evely and impetuous,’ 
thouga ‘ a very honest, good-natured man.’ 
Pennant’s literary industry was immense, 
and he reckoned that his works contained 
802 illustrations prepared under his super- 
intendence. Yet he found time for the duties 
of a country gentleman- He was high sheriff 
of Flintshire in 1761, wrote on mail-coaches 
and the militia laws and headed a ‘ Loval 
Association’ (against the French) formed* at 
HolyweE in 1792. He describes himself as 
‘a moderate tory.’ On his estate at Downing', 
to wMch he succeeded in 1763, he ‘ enlarged,’ 
he says,‘ thefime scenery of the broken grounds, 
the woods, and the command of water,’ and 
discovered a rich mine of lead. In appearance 
Pennant was of fair complexion and slightly 
above the middle height. Two portraits of 
him are preserved at Downing : (1) a pieture 
of him as a young man painted by WElis, a 
clergyman, and engraved in the 1810 edition 
of the ‘Tours in Wales;’ (2) a portrait (£ 
him at the age of fifty, painted by Gains- 
borough in 1776, and engraved in Pennant’s 
‘ Literary Life ’ and in Bhys’s edition of the 
‘Tours in Wales’ (cf. Beomlet, Cat, JBn^ 
graved ^ortraiU), 

Pennant’s principal pubEcations are as 
follows : 1. ‘ The British Zoology,’ 1766, fol.; 
4 vols., London, Chester, 1768-70, 8yo; 4th 
ed. 4 vols., London, 1776-77, 4to j new ed, 
4 vols. London, 1812, 8vo. 2. ‘A Tour in 
Scotland, 1769,’ Chester, 1771, 8vo; 2nd 
edit. 1772, 8vo; 3rd edit. 1774 ; 4tli edit. 
1775 ; 5th edit. 1790 ; ‘ Supplement to the 
Tour in Scotland,’ Chester, 1772,8vo, 3. ‘ Sy- 
nopsis of Quadrupeds,’ Chester, 1771, 8vo. 
4. ‘A Tour in Scotland and Voyage to the 
Hebrides, 1772,’ 2 pts., Chester and London, 
1774-76, 4to, also 1790; printed in Pinker- 
ton’s ‘Voyages,’ &c., voL iu. 1806, &c.; 
German tranSation, Leipzig, 1779. 5, ‘Genera 
of Birds,’ Edinburgh, _773, 8vo; London, 
1781. . 6. ‘ATour in Wales, 1770 [1773 ?y 
London, 1778-81, 4to; ‘Tours in Wales/ 
3 vols., London, 1810, 8vo; Carnarvon, 1883, 
8vo, edited by T. Ehys. 7. ‘Indian Zoology/ 
twelve coloured plates with letteiroress, by 
T. P. ; the plates were given to Dr. J, Ehein- 
hold Forster, who published them in Ger- 
many in 1781, with the letterpress trana- 
latec : ‘Indian Zoology, an Essay on India,* 
&c. ; 2nd edit. London, 1790, 4to. 8. ‘ His- 
tory of Quadrupeds’ (enlarged firom the 
‘Synopsis of Quadrupeds ’), London, 1781^ 
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4tci ; 3idedit. 1793, 4to ; German translation, 
W elmar, 1 799-lSOO. 9. * ITie JourjieT from 
Cheater to London,’ London, 17^2^ 4to; 
Dublin, 1783: also 1798, &c,; 181^, 1811. 

10. ‘ Arctic ZoologT,’ 2 toIs. London, 1784- 
] 787, 4to; German translation, Leipzig, 1787, 
4to; French translation, Paris, ^7^9, 8vo, 

11. ‘Of the Patagonians. Formed, from the 
Keiation of Father Faikener, a Jesuit "whom 
Pennant visited at SpetcMey,nearWorcester, 
in 177F,’ forty copies only, printed at the 
private press of George Allan, ea^., Darling- 
ton, 1788, 4to; reprinted as an appendix to 
Pennant s ' Literary Life.' 12. ‘ Ot London/ 
Ijondon, 1799, 4to ; ^ Additions and Correc- 
tions to the First Edition of Mr. Pennant’s 
Account of London/ London, 1791, 4to; 

* Some Account of London/ 2nd edit. Lon- 
don, 1791, 4to; Dublin, 1791 ; London, 1793, 
4to ; 4th edit, with aditions, London, 1805, 
4to; 1813; German translation, Nuremberg, 
1791. 13. ‘The Literary Life of the late 
Thomas Pennant, tisq. By Himself,’ Lon- 
don, 1793, 4to (with reprinted tracts as ap- 
pendices). 14. ‘ The History of the Parishes 
of Whiteford and Holy well’ phondon], 1796, 
4to. 15. ‘Outlines of the Globe/ 4 vols. 
London, 1798-1800, 4to. 16. ‘A Journey 
from Loudon to the Isle of Wight,’ London, i 
1801, 4to. 17. ‘A Tour &ora Downing to 
Alston Moor,* London, 1801, 4to. 18. ‘ A 
Tour from Alston Moor to Harrowgafce and 
Brimham Crags/ London, 1604, 4to. 

[Pennant’s Lteraiy Life; European Mag. 
May 1793 pp. 323 f., June 1800 pp. 4441-1; 
Memoir by W, T. Parkins in Khys’s of the 
Toura in Wales, 3 vols. 1883 ; Memoir by Sir 
W. Jardinein Ihe NaturalisT’s Library, vt^.xT.; 
Williams's Diet, of Eminent Welshmen ; Nichols’s 
Lit Anecd. and Lit. lilustr. ; Brit. Mma Cat. 
and anthoriti®4 cited.] W. W. 

FENNHCniK, ALESANDEK, MJD. 
(U>52-1722 , physician and xiet, bom in 
14>>2, was the eldest son of Alexander Fe®- 
i^ecuik of Newhall, Edinburg, who had hoem 
a surgeon under General Bannher in thaB 
thirty years’ war, and afterwards in the army 
sent from Scotland into England in 1^44. 
In 1646 the elder Pennecuik honght from the 
eViehtons the estate of Newball cm the Noirth 
; hut the stateme®! '^at in the foBow- 
ing year he sold the hazmiy of Fmneenik to 
the Clerks seems to be e^rm&om (WiiiSOS, 
Amnah ^ 1891). To Kewhall he 

added, by hisraairhige with Margar^ Mnmy, 
the estate of Ihniiaiino, on the other ^ 
W est Linton, in Tweeddale. An Ahacjoad^c 
Fenneewk toi^ the define of lf.A. 1 ^ Edin- 
burgh on 18 July 16S4 (Chi. # 
Gm^toles,1858,p.88); ^twoknowisiotld^ 
dbhnite aJboodt yonng Bemec^iik’s 


cducation. Allusions in hh poems, a nd bis 
knowLdge of mr^em language, show that 
he tra veiled in Spain and other muatiica. 
On hia return he devoted himself for mmt 
yeara to the care of Ms father, ‘ a gentleman 
by birth, and more by merit,’ who wems to 
have died s'*oii alter lb92,when he was over 
ninety, Une uf Feanecuik’s poems m an ex- 
prejssion of liiial aiiWtion, 

Peanecuik's practice as a physician caused 
him, as he said, to know every comer of 

request of Sir Eobert 
SibWd ^q. V. j, wbo was pre^^uing an account 
ot the counties of Scotland, he wrote a ‘ De- 
scription of Twfc^dale, with the aasistance 
of * ohn Forbes of Newhall, advocate. The 
m^uscript had been perused by Archbi^p 
iSicholson in 1702 (see his Muteri 

col IMraty, pp. 19, 21 ) ; but it was i^t pub- 
lished until -.715, when it appMed in a 
small quarto volume, ‘A Geographical, His- 
torical Deacrimion of the Sl3re of Tweed- 
dale, with a Miscellany and curious Collec- 
tion of Select Scotti^ Poems.’ In the 
dedication to William Douglas, earl of 
, March, Pennecuik said that he had lived in 
Tweeddale over thirty years ; he did not con- 
sider the Engli^ dialect to he preferable to 
his own, though it had become modisL Any 
of the poems which had been printed before 
had appeared surreptitioiisiy. Famecuikwas 
interested e^pecial’y in the bciany of the 
<»unty, and one of the friends with wi«mi 
he i^rresponded was J an^ Sutherland, snper- 
intendmit of the firs* botank garden in £d^- 
bnrgh. Some of the veisea addbresaed to hk 
younger broths, Jam^ an advocate, who 
wished him toemne to Edhtbnx^ bear tteali- 
mony to his kwe of a eomilry Me. In 1711 
he told Sir Aiexand^ Murmy of Btanbi^ 
that he had once been a great carler (MaiB- 
1US3IT, ^ SoMi^ Wrker% 

p. 1<^9)» 

Fenneenik was a ^hioiid of moel ^ 
Bcot-tidb raaefeafeod > m leUcca la 

whom A San E aa w jay mygmim his .o|%a- 

tkm&n B«»ay visiMat l^whaBt^ 

ap^mrently, it bad passA em dt Bma- 

eullfs hirnds, and llm seem 110 
HewbaB was ihe scene of ihs ‘Gemle 
Wd.’ It does not iilbrar, llmt 

Fennmik, aa baa been mmed, naggneiisd 
to E&mmj tkm |iot of Itet , immoral, pom, 
wbkl^ iimed, did ncA m hn 

Ion nnli! three |nara a^er BMcenlfa 
d^lh s^bnt he not wt in 

dkenamm on the snl|ee4. imA 

m ITti, and wm brnrasd in iJhs thmsdkjmA 
Newliw% ^ his nie (EfParan, 

em Mmtmmwhsi MmmMim m 
Inl76i2hineltedai^l4n' 
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had married the eldest SDn of Mrs. Ohphant 
of Lantotij Midlothian, and Pennecuik gave 
with her the estate of Xewhali. Her hus- 
band, however, got into debt, and in 1703 
Newhall was sold to Sir David Forbes, father 
to John Forbes, Pennecuik’s friend and 
Ramsay’^s patron. Pennecuik lived at Ro- 
manno until his death, when he left that 
property to a younger daughter, who had 
married Mr. Farcuharson of Kirktown of 
Boyne, Aberdeenshire. 

Pennecuik's works were reprinted at Edin- 
burgh in 1762 {* A Collection of curious Scots 
Poems ... by Alexander Pennecuik ’) ; at 
Leith in 18l4 ‘with copious notes;’ and 
a^in at Edinburgh in 1875. The poems are 
chiefly occasions, and frequently in the 
Scottish dialect. The satires and otner pieces 
possess humour, though they are often coarse. 
His imitations from earlier and foreign 
writers are of little interest ; the value of 
his verses li^ in the picture they give of the 
rural life of the time. He car^ little for 
scenery apart from, mankind, and had no 
appreciation for nature in her grander as- 
pects. 

The following pieces appeared m separate 
form : 1. ‘ Caledonia Triumphans,’ broadside, 
1^9, reprinted in Laing’s ^ Various Pieces of 
Fugitive Scotch Poetry,’ 1823. 2. ‘APane- 

f ^iic to the King,’ broadside, 1699. 3. ‘ The 
ragedy of Graybeard,’ 1700, 8vo. 4. * Lin- 
tonn Address to his Highness the Prince of 
Orange,’ broadside, 1714; this piece was first 
nrinted in the first mrt of Watson’s ‘Choice 
Collection of Scots Songs,’ 1706. 

Dr. Pennecuik is often confused with 
another 

Axexajtdeb PEKKECins: (<?. 1730), said to 
be his nephew. The younger Pennecuik was 
in all prolmbility a relative, for commenda- 
tory verses by ‘ Al. P., Mercator Edinburgen- 
siSj’^were prefixed to the elder Pennecuik’s 
‘ Description of Tweeddale,’ 1715, and Hnes 

‘ To my honoured friend, Dr. P k, were 

jointed by the younger Pennecuik in 1720 
in his b^t known volume, ‘Streams from 
Hebexm, or Poems on Various Subjects, in 
three parts, by Alexander Pennecuik, Gent.,’ 
Edinlmrgh ; somecopl^ are marked as second 
edition, and others bear a London imprint. 
In 17^ 1^ published ‘ Flowers from Par- 
msBm,’ and &fore his death he appears to 
bave b^UB a periodical, ‘ Entertainment for 
#ke Ounom.’ He was boned in the Gr^- 
friars Edinbuigh, m ^ Nov. 

17^, being desmbed in the register as 
‘Alexand^ Pl^^ook, m^hant ’ (ChaJ^ers’s 
‘life of Rammj,’ Moixed to Jbema, 1800, 
vid, i. ffife Brnmecuik^s life was 

to James Wilson 


Claudero’), who seems to have succeeded 
him as town laureate, he, ‘ like poor Claad, 
was short of pence,’ though he sang sweetlv 
and ‘ starving, died in turnpike neuk’ (C<i^ 
lection of Poems, 1761 t, ‘ Claudero’s Fare- 
well to the Muses and Auld Reikie’), 
After Pennecuik’s death there appeared ‘ A 
Collection of Poet Pennecuik’s Satires on 
Kirkmen/ fee., 1744; ‘A Compleat Collec- 
tion of ail the Poems wrote by that famous 
and learned Poet, Alexander Pennecuik,* six 
parts, no date, but published about 1750; 
and ‘ A Collection of Scots Poems on seve- 
ral occasions, by the late !Mr. Alexander 
Pennecuik, Gent., and others,’ Glasgow, 
1787. Other similar collections were printed 
in 1756 and 1769. The younger Pennecuik 
published in separate form : 1. ‘ A Pastoral 
?oem sacred to the Memory of Lord 
Hamilton,’ 1701 . 2, ‘ A Pil Ifor Pork-eaters,’ 
1705, an attack on the English (included 
in the ‘Compleat Collection’). 3. ‘Bri- 
tannia Triumphans, in four parts . . samed 
to 28 May, the Anniversary of the Birth of 
Geoi^e I,’ 1718. 4. ‘An Historical Ac- 
count of the Bine Blanket, or Craftsmen’s 
Banner,’ by ‘Alex. Pennecuik, burgess and 
guild-brother of Edinburgh,’ 1722 ; a prosa 
account, several times reprinted, of the crafts 
of Edinburgh. 5, ‘ Cory don and Cochrania: 
a Pastoral on the Nuptials of the Duke of 
Hamilton,’ 1723. 6. ‘Groans from the 

Grave, or Complaints of the Dead against 
the Surgeons for raising their Bodies out of 
the Dust,’ anonymous, but stated in a manu- 
script note in Maidment’s copy in the Bri- 
tish Museum to have been published at Edinr 
burgh by Pennecuik on 13 March 1725. 
7. ‘ Rome’s Legacy to the Kirk of Scotland,’ 
no place or date. It has been suggested that 
Pennecuik was the author of ‘ The Flight of 
Religious Piety from Scotland upon account 
of Ramsay’s Lewd Books,’ published about 
1736, on the ground that he was a frequent 
rival or imitator of Ramsay. Pennecuik’s 
own writings are constantly marred by ob- 
scenity ; but there is wit in some of his 
satires, which were generally aimed against 
whigs and presbyterians. 

[The principal source of information re^>ect- 
ing Dr. Pennecuik is the life prefixed to the 1815 
Virion of his Works, which is stated (Cat. oi 
the Signet Library) to be by Roi>ert Brown of 
Newh^tl ; Thoms(m’s Biogr. Diet, of Eminent 
Scotsmen; Lives of the Scottish Poets, 1822, iii 
36-40, 155; Memoirs of the Life of Sir John 
Gleidc of Penienik, ed. J, M, Gray, pp. 114'. 
235-6; The Gentle Shepherd, with illt^tratiees 
of the scenei^, 1808, i. 45^7* ii. 408-1 3, 640^2 , 
Scots Magazine, 1805 p. 906, 1806 pp, 249,581, 
« 1807 p« 170; Oatalc^es of Mus^ub^ 
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A^lvocites’ and Signet Lihraries, Edin^rgh, in 
H'-neof ’which are the two Pennteui^is nistin- 
guished from each other; Notes aai Queries, 
1st ser. rii. 134, 4th ser. xii. 7, o3, 198 ; North ••rn 
Notes and Qaeries. iii. 154 ; Irving’s Hist, of , 
Scottish Poetry, 1861, pp- 5S5-9 ; Veireh’a Hist, 
and Poetiy of the Sojtt sh Bjisier, 1893, li, 241- 
243. Mr. Hivid Winter has kin>ily smmhed the 
roisters of Pciinecuik 1 Newimllj and Newlands, 
but they are defective.] G. A. A. 

PEIOTEFATHKB, EDWAED (1774?- 
1847 ), Irish judge, of Eathsellagh, Danlavin, 
'W'icklo’w, horn about 1774, was the second 
son of 3Iajor William Pennefather of Knock- 
evan, Tipperarr, and Ellen, eldest daughter 
of Edward Moore, D.D., archdeacon of Emly. 
The founder of the Irish branch of the family 
was a comet in the armv named Matthew 
Pennefather, a younger brother of Abraham 
Pennefather of Hanbury-on-the-Hill, Staf- 
fordshire. In 1666 Matthew acquired by 
*3atent estates in Tipperary county, and in- 
herited ©there from his wife Levina Kings- 
mill. His eldest son, Kingsmill (d. 1735), 
was M.P. for Cashel and Tipperary in the 
Irish parliament, and married his cousin, the 
heiress of John Pennefather, esq., of Campie, 
Londonderry. The second son, Mattmsw, 
was lieutenant-colonel in General Sabine’s 
regiment, and distinguished himself at 
Oudenarde. After his return to Ireland he 
was appointed auditor of the Irish revenue, 
and represented Cashel in the Irish House of 
Commons from 1716 till his death, 28 Nov, 
17S3 Ma^J) 

Kingsmill Pennefatheris eldest scm, 
Bicham, had two sons — Kingsmill (d. 1771), 
■ncestor of Geaerol Sr John LjMgM Pieane- 
father [q, v.l and William (maw ,‘a the 13th 
light dragoons), who was father of Bichard 
Pennefsther [q. v.J and of Edward, the subject 
€*f the present notice. 

Edward was educated with his at 

PMarltngton and Clonmel, and gradnat^ 
at Dublin University, BwA in 17^ and ILA 
In 1832. He was edUed to the Irish bar In 
1796, and eleeted a Iwielier of King^s Inna 
in 1829. 

The Hwo Penne^thm ’ wm leadhig |tno- 
titioners at the court ^ chancy when 
Francis Mat^buri^ (aH^rwards bird ehan- 
cellcwof Ir^aiid)bi^axi to pr»€tlee{E. 

pu 30^ Edward e^e^ed Ma 
elder Wther, Bschaid, as an advocate, and 
was without a rival as an Iswymr. 

He was coaiael lor tim plaiatilr ^ the 
hreded lih^ €iae,^Boe % Cb^j,hdeil hdlae 
Benemt J<^»son at the liimidc 
asB«» lSi% when CFOomii^ led fo ll^ 
<i^^idsnt (.Ainllieiilw He 

TfM imr m ZiM ewHadied m He cals* 


bra fed Pe^em exiled The The 

plaint iff, who claimed 20,000^., obUdned a 
verdict for 5(K>/. 

Pennefather wa« T>^')iiited third seijeani 
in April IbilO, Sec-jnu seijeant in January 
1S31, and first seijeant in February 1832, 
In Januarr ISilo he became solicitor-general 
for Ireland in Sir Robert PeeFs administra- 
tion, and was reappx^intrti i September 18411 
on the return of Sir Robert Peel to pwer. 
In November he was appoanted chief jusfica 
of the queen’s bench and a privy councillor. 
Ill January and February 1844* he presided 
at the trial of the U’Connells, Gavaa Ihilfy, 
and their associaT es for conspiracy . Mifcehel 1 
says that *the chief justice in his cbargei 
argued the case like one of the c^mnsel for 
the prosecution’ tire told m»ee p. 103), 

Pennefather contended that neither secrecy 
nor treachery formed a nacwaaiy mrt of the 
legal definition of eons^racy. His charge 
was leame^ lucid, and fair, though it waa 
clear that in the opinion of the court 
indictment had been in the main sustain^ 
Sentence was pronounced on 30 May by Mr, 
Justice Burton. 

Pennefather retired from the bench in 
January 1846, and died at his house in Uta- 
william Square, Dublin, after a long illnees, 
cm 6 Sept. 1847. By his marriage with 
SuMn, elde^ daughter of John Baiby, 
of Markly, Sussex, and Leap Castle, Kii^s 
County, he had four sons and rix 
The eldest son, Edward (&. 1809% was calkd 
to the Irish iW in 1834, ami hocans^ Q.O, in 
1858. The fourth, BkhardTheodote^d. 18^), 
was auditor of C^ion. The aeemd dan^hlar, 
Ellen, JameaLhomna 

^Ossot^a^ Feme; and Boroiheaythanb^ 
daughter, w^ wile of SMmmThmami hmtk 
earl of Cburtowm. 

[Bazkah Landed Gantry, fA ei.; CM. iNddhi 
Gi^aalee; Alwm 0ax».; lAwTiinen, 11 
1347 ; Am Beg. 1847 Af^Ue €fbm p| 1 . 

SS#t 1844 ppw >$14-39; |£lga«i;lMrwih Liii ai 
Fnaaria Blacl^wm PP- 19®!, >l9al am 
317; Shaw’a AnUnadiMled m Mdb 

^atO' I^tala, 1844; m^AaMm «^aS wdac 
Ihmsmmmm, MatmimJ €1. Jm Cl. H. 

FMITHWA^HEE^ Bm JOMB L¥- 
EAOHT 0866-1^^ gmml, waa tin tiurd 
8@fi.cf the 1^07 J[ohn 

f«ry, and e&mm uf l^dbani Bamimte 
fa. v.^ baron of the In^rod. 

^s moHier waa w Mnqr BneivaL 

Be mtm&i the amy ait 14 Jm ISIS m 
eocaet m tk& fA gmwi^ Imnna a 

Ibntmnt im SDF^ 1B2S, and a cafiaaa an 
half-pay m § Bov. 18% On 8 A^ 18^ 
he waa la $ha Sad ml (the 

Che^ro fughnmdX wlaeh he hacaaae 
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major on 23 March and lieutenant- 

colQnel on It Oct. 1839. Up to this time he ■ 
had seen no active service, hut in 1843 his 1 
was the one European regiment in the smaE ■ 
force with which Sir Charles Napier won the 
battle of Miani (Meanee) (17 j'eb.), and it 
bore the brunt of that action, in which two , 
thousand men defeated thirtv-five thousand. 

a. 

The battalion was about five hundred strong, 
nearly ad Irishmen, like their colonel and 
their general. ^ The noble soldier, Penne- | 
father* (as Napier described him), fed 
wounded — mortally, it was thought — on the 
top of the bank which bordered the river-bed 
and formed the crest of the Baluchis’ posi- 
tion. He was made a C.B., and received 
the thanks of parliament. In 1848 he gave 
up the command of the 22nd regiment, and 
was placed on half-pay, and in the following 
year he was appointed assistant cuarter- 
master-general in the Cork district. Zn 1854 
he was given command of the first brigade 
of the second (Sir Be Lacy Evans's ) division 
in the army sent to the East, and on 20 June 
he was made major-general. His brigade 
consisted of the S&th, 55th, and 95th regi- 
ments. He commanded it with credit at the 
battle of the Alma, and in the affair of 
26 Oct., when a sortie in force was made from 
Sebastopol against the heights held by the 
second division on the extreme right of the 
allies. But he had more opportunity of dis- 
tinguishing himself ten days later, when the 
attack, for which this sortie was only pre- 
paratory, was made by the Russians, and the 
cattle of Inkerman was fought (5 Nov.) 
Owing to the illness of Evans, Pennefather 
was in command of the division on that day. 
He had less than three thousand men under 
him, while thirty-five thousand Russian in- 
fantry were converging upon him. On 26 Oct. 
Evans had drawn up his force on the ridge 
imm^iately in front of the camp of tne 
division, and allowed his pickets to 1)e driven 
in rather than leave his chosen ground. 
Pennefather adopted an opposite course. He 
disputed every inch of ground, kept only a 
few men in hand on the ridge, but pushed 
forward ad the men he could to support his 
pickets in resting the several masses of the 
enemy. The thidkn^ of the weather favoured 
tlieae tactics, and the result justified them. 
Asr^nfercements, En ,'lish and French, came 
mp, ttey were similarly thrown forward by 
Lord Raglan was soon on the 
Sir Be L^y Evans came up from 
Bidaciava during the course ci the morning; 
itet Poiae fi ii t l ts g was left to direct the fight, 
ao iir as m>y one p^^n could direct it. 
tAhways maJaunted, always with 

wariBie ammatiiMy he was a power in 


himself.’ Even when his radiant countenance 
could not be seen, there was comfort in the 
sound of his voice, ^ and the “ grand old bov's” 
favourite oaths roaring cheerily down through 
the smoke ’ (Kistgixee). The battle lasted 
about six hours — ^from daybreak to I p.m.— 
then the Russians began their retreat, having 
lost nearly twelve thousand men. 

Pennefatheris * admirable behaviour ’ was 
mentioned in Lord Raglan’s despatcL A fort- 
night afterwards he was given the colonelcy 
of the 46th regiment, and he succeeded to 
the command of the second division when 
Evans returned to England in the latter part 
of November. He was invalided from the 
Crimea in July 1855, and on 25 Sept, he was 
appointed to command the troops in Malta, 
with the local rank of lieutenant-generaL 
He remained there nearly five years, and 
after a short term of service in the northern 
district he commanded the troops at Aider- 
shot from 1860 to 1865. He exchanged the 
colonelcy of the 46th for that of his old regi- 
ment, the 22nd, on 18 Feb. 1860. On 12 Nov. 
of that year he became lieutenant-general on 
tbe establishment, and on 9 May 1868 he 
became general. He had been made a E.C.B. 
on 5 July 1855, and received the Gr.C.B. on 
13 May 1867. He was also a commander of 
the Sardinian order of St. Maurice and St. 
Lazarus, a grand officer of the Legion of 
Honour, and in the second class of the Med- 
jidieh. On 27 Aug. 1870 he was made go- 
vernor of Chelsea HospitaL He died on 
9 May 1872, and was buried in Bromptcm 
cemetery. In 1834 he had married Katherine, 
eldest daughter of John Carr, esij., of Mount- 
rath, Queen’s County. 

[Napieris Conquest of Scinde; Records of tbe 
2‘2nd Regiment; Kinglake’sWar in the Crimea; 
Annnal Register, 1854, p. 565 ; Haydn’s Book 
of Dignities.] E. M. L. 

PENNEFATHER, RICHARD (1773- 
1859), Irish judge, bom in 1773, was eldest 
son of Major William Pennefather of Knock- 
evan, Tipperary, He went to school with hk 
brother Edward [q. v.], and graduated B.A- 
at Dublin University in 1794, after a distin- 
guished career there. He was caUed to the 
Irish bar in the following year. About ten 
years later he enjoyed a reputation both on 
the Munster circuit and as a junior in the 
court of chancery. He was seldom employed 
as leading counsel, being overshadowed by 
Plunket and Saurin. In February 1821 hi 
was appointed chief te'on of the Irish ex- 
chequer court, and sat on the br'iich for 
thirty-eight years. He was a sound, able, 
and upright judge, skilled in the dig^tiop 
and elucidation of evidence, courteous in hk 
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bearing.and in criminal cases lenient. Thougli ! 
well versed in every department of juris- 
prudence, lie was not a great jurist; and as 
ne seldom wrote his jud^ents they had no 
pretensions to style. He died suddenly at 
his residence near Clonmel on 7 Aug. 1859, 
By his wife Jane, dan hter of Mr. Justice 
John Bennet of Dublin, je left tw-o surviving 
sons and three married daughters. Two sons 
predeceased him. His youngest son, "William, ; 
is noticed below. * : 

The eldest son, Kichaeb PsiyisrErATHEB ‘ 
(1808-1849), matriculated at Bdlliol Col- 
lege, Oxford, on ^4 June X8M, and gra- 
duated B.A. in 1828, In 1826 he enteied 
at Lincoln s Inn. On 21 Aug. 1845 he was 
appointed under-secretary to the lord lieu- 
tenant of Ireland. He was hi h sheriff of 
Tipper*^ in 1848, and in that capacity 
arranged" for the state trials of William 
Smith O^Brien and other prisoners at Clon- 
meL He died on 26 July 1849, at Xewtown- 
Anner, Tipperary, the seat of Colonel Osborne, 
M.P. By his wife, Lady Emily Butler, 
daughter of Richard, firet earl of Glengsll, 
he left a sen and a daughter; the latter mar- 
ried Arthur, sixth earl Stanhope. 

The ;‘udge’s second son, John Pennefather 
n815--855), a mduate of Balliol College, 
Oxford, became ^.C. and a bencher of Bang's 
Inns, Dublin. 

[Bnitfi’s Landed Gentry, 7 fch ed. ; Walford’s 
County Families, 1893 ; Dublin XJniTersity ]®ag. 
NoTombear 1859; Law Times, 12 Not. 1839; 
Ann. Beg. 1849 App. to Chronu pp. 256-7, 
1855 pp. 264-5, 1859 7 , 468 (App.); Cat. 
of Dublin Graduates and Alumni Oxon. 1714- 
1886.] G. L» G. K. 

PEnsTH^ATHEB, WILLIAM (1816- 
187 3 ), divine, youngoBt son of Richard Penn©- 
lather [q. v.], baron oi the Irish court of ex- 
chequer, was bom in Memon Square, Dublin, 
on 5 Feb. 1816. He was educated irst at a 
preparatory school in Dublin, axfad tbe^ at a 
private school at W^bory-on-Trym, near 
Brktol, where he was known as * me sainll j 
boy.’ In 1S82 he was removed to ^ke care 
of the Bar. W. Stephms at Levens, near 


Hon. James William King. In 1848 IVmne- 
father accepts! the incumbency iff Holy 
Trinity, Walton, AyWbuiy, Backinghaii- 
shire- It was a diSicult parish to work ; 
there was^ no hoiw, and the incoa^ was 
smalL But Pennefather gained the cem- 
fidence of his imrishioners. The congrs^tion 
grew, and the church was enlarged; i^w 
schools were built ; and an active work was 
carried on among the bargenwan on the 
Grand Junction Canal. 

In 1852 he removed to Chri^ Church, 
Barnet, Hertfordshire. Here Pennel&thers 
influence speedily extended far beyond the 
parish ; his house became a recognised centre 
where * noblemen and fam^jrs, biahopi and 
nonconformist ministers/ met mi an equality. 
He at this period gave time imd care 10 the 
orphans aided by the Patriotic Fund ; and 
he began (in 1855) those conference on mis- 
sionary enterprise with which hk name will 
always be associated. In 1864 Perme^thc^ 
left Bamet for the incumbency of St. Ji^'s, 
Mildmay Paric, Islington. The inevitable en- 
lat^ment of the church and schools m^ed ; 
and the conferences begun at Bamet were 
continued on a new and more extenmve 
scale. The conference ball at Mildmay grew 
in time to be the centre of many permanent 
organisations for home and foreign miseioii 
work. Early in 1873 Pennefather’s healtit 
failed, and he died suddenly on 36 April. 

Few clei^men have exercised a widen 
perei^l inunenee than Penne&ther. As a 
minion preach^ be was known all mm 
FkglanA He was osie iff the lew 
wlm have been equally active and equi^^ 
anoces^^ul in bo^ evan^geiistb and naaloral 
work. Penne&Hier was tbeai^boriffaefefml 
hymns of mc^ besntyi and of many eepa- 


1. Ohaicii of ^ ftebbm,* 1B66. 

S.^TheBridemoni K^/1676b. 

andb^ectied,’llS&6i,avnlMnew^ 
oontams tweralijr-^a comforilioaw W Penne- 
fatlMT. 4L * Origmal Btjma mid 
in Veiss,* ISTIL 


at Trinity Ocdl^e, Dublin, in 1834; 
as the rewt of coi^iiiued ill-health, he d^ 
not graduate B. A nnril 18^ In 1841 he 
was ordained, deacon, mad pdest in ^ ibl- 
lowing year. was licami to 


became incumbent of near Dro- 

gheda, in 1844, During fitanine of 1848 
he was coi^icnous in to the 

wants of hk peo^ witkint ^ykpmctiosi of 
creed. In 1847 Ims imnried Omhmine (see. 


Fixinmi kfeer hm 

h^nmrs death, om^mmd in 
re%kn^ wmk IvBiii ks oew^ at the 
©oB&rmieo halL Mddimiy Pmk. Asanim* 
gwtMBT.Mt wwigali* , 

^ was aeaio^ lam^cii|aslle mtan her hue- 
band; and hm fi^bki^ens ia^owed very 
miich tJyi hnea of his own. dad at 
Mkimaj Bmk, Idk^oei, on IS Jan. ISiS. 
In addSkm to mmm a^pamidfy kmd ad- 
dresem and IsatmLhmwosks were; 1. ^Fd- 
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of the Pilgrim Land,’ 1886. 4. ^That 

Nothing be Lost,’ 1898. She is largely re- , 
presented in ^The Homeward Journey,’ a : 
selection of poems by Mrs. Pennefather and 
others, 1888. 

[Braifh Waite’s Life and Letters of the Bev. 
W. Pennefather. 1878 ; Julians Diet, of Hymno- 
logy, 1892. p. 888 ; Chrisrian Portrait Gallery, 
p. 2S7 ; Record, 13 Jan. 1893.] A. E. B. 

PEIOTETHORNE, Sir JAMES (1801- 
1871), architect, bom at W orcester on 4 June 
1801, was son of Thomas Pennethorne of that j 
city. His younger brother John is sepa- ; 
rately noticed. In Eebruary 1820 he came ' 
to London, and entered the olSce of John i 
I^aah [q, v.], the architect, whose wife was . 
first cousin to his father. In the summer of j 
1822 he was placed by Nash under the charge I 
of Augustus Pugin [q. v.J, with a view to i 
the study of Gothic architecture, and was ! 
engaged on the drawings for various of 
Plain’s works, 

fit October 1824 he left England for the 
usual courseof foreign travel, visiting France, 
Italy, and Sicily. At Rome he studied an- 
tiquities, and made a design for the restora- 
tion of the Forum, which he subsequently 
exhibited. His merits were recognised by 
his election as a member of the academy of 
St. Luke. On his return to London, at the 
end of 1826, he took a leading position in 
Na?h’s office, and, as his principal assistant, 
directed the West Strand, King 'William 
Street, and other important improvements. 
In 1832 he was directly employed by the 
commissioners of her majesty’s woods to 
prepare plans for further improvements in 
the metropolis. One of his aims was to form 
a great street running from the extreme east 
to the extreme west of London, but this 
prored too ambitious in the eyes of the 
government. Others of his schemes sub- 
mitted to select committees of the House 
of Commons in 1836 and 1838 were inju- 
riously modified to meet the views of econo- 
mi<ml fovemment officials (3 & 4 Wict. cap. 
87,aDc4Yict.cap.l2), But four great streets 
were at once constructed fiumPennethome’g 
mutilated plans, at a cost of 1,000,0001., via. 
Kew OxfOT Street (Oxford Street to Hol- 
bora), Endell Street Street to Charlotte 

Street), Ckanboum Street (Coventry Street 
t& hai^ Acre), a remnmt m Fennethome’s 
^real east to street, and Commercial 

to Sptalfields C^urch)^ 
In 1S4S an Bd was oyained for the exten- 
msm if Ckmmermal ^ree^ from Sp^al^lds 
%>SI%oa@dl^h,lmtthmextmi£ion was 
' msi ^ 1868 

1^.. piw ' In the 


newly formed Metropolitan Board of Works 
constructed from Pennethome’s earlier tie- 
signs Garrick Street, Southwark Street, Old 
Street to Shoreditch, an d other thoroughfares. 

Before 1840 Pennethorne had engaged in 
some private practice, and had built the 
Bazaar, St. James’s Street, for W. Crock- 
ford, esc . ; Southland Hall, Leicestershire, for 
Butler Danvers, esq. ; Hillington House, II- 
minster, for John Lee Lee, esq. ; 6t. Julian’s, 
Sevenoaks, for the Eight Hon. J. C. Herries; 
and churches in Albany Street, Gray’s Inn 
Eoad, and elsewhere. His design for re- 
building the Royal Exchange was one of the 
five selected in the competition. After 1840 
Pennethorne’s time was wholly absorbed by 
his public duties ; in that year he was ap- 
pointed [with Thomas Chawner) joint sur- 
veyor of houses in London, in the land reve- 
nue department; in 1843 he became sole 
surveyor and architect of the office of woods, 
and was appointed a commissioner to inquire 
into the construction of workhouses in Ire- 
land. In 1845 the treasury desired that he 
should not engage in further private practice. 

Pennethorne was largely employed in laying 
out open spaces in London. In 1841, onder 
a special act of parliament, the commissioners 
of her majesty’s woods purchased out of the 
proceeds of the sale of York House the site 
of Victoria Park and its approaches in the 
east of London, and Pennethorne skilfully 
designed the park and laid it out at a cost 
of 115,000/. He dealt similarly with Bat- 
tersea Park, the site of which was acquired 
under the powers of an act in 1846; but 
here again his designs w*ere imperfectly car- 
ried out. The formation of the approaches 
to the park from Chelsea, the acqiikitimi 
of properties for the Chelsea Embankment, 
tbe construction of Kennington Park were 
also executed by Pennethorne; while in 
1852 he elaborated a scheme for a great 
northern park, to be designated Albert Park. 
Although this ambitious project was not 
realised, Finsbury Park now occupies a small 
portion of the district comprised in the 
original scheme. From 1851 to 1853 Penne- 
thome was occupied in clearin • away the 
houses which crowded against the walls d 
"W indsor Castle. At the same time he de- 
signed the Museum of Economic Geology 
between Jermyn Street and Piccadilly. 
building is noticeable for the dignity and 
power of the elevations, the picturesque 
efiects in the interior, and the remarkably 
commodious arrangements by which la^ 
accommodation is provided on a limited sifeew 
He elaborated a fine design in 1847 for the 
Public Record Office in Fetter Lane. This 
edifice he had intended to occupy a 
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iKtsitinii in the tiioroug-lifare he had pro- 
jected iTom the east to the west of London. 
But a Terv iii<odiried scheme for the Keoord 
tirhce wW adopted in iJroU, and only p:)rti:nis 
of that were sab^equently executed. In 
3848 he removed the colonnade of the Qua- 
drant, Regent Street, and ingenioasly con- 
trived a balcony and mezzanine story, to « ob- 
scure the mean appearance of the small 
shops previously concealed under the colon- 
nade. Between 1852 and 1856 he com- 
pleted the west wing of Somerset House, 
and caused it to harmonise, with conspicuous 
success, with the beautiful work of tue ori- 
ginal architect, Sir William Chambers [q, v.] 
In July 1856 seventy-five of the leading 
architects signed an address of <^ngrat illa- 
tion on the completion of tlus great under- 
taking ; and a gold medal was presented to 
him by Eirl de Grey, the president, at a 
meeting of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects on 18 May 1857 (Builder, 1857, 
XV. 287-3^). In 1852 BucMn^iam Pal^ 
and the neighbouring district of Pimlico 
bet-ween St James’s Park and the Rwal 
Mews were improved from his designs. The 
works carried out at the palace included the 
bail-room, supper-room, and connecting gal- 
leries, and on the south side of the palace 
he erected the Buchy of Cornwall office, the 
district post office, and other buildings. The 
west wing of the Ordnance Office, Pall Mall, 
which is only a small portion of a gr€^t 
scheme; extensive alterations, both of tl^ 
central porticm of the Ifatimiial Gali^ in 
1861 snc of Marlborough House ; the library 
of the Patent Offifce; and the new ^*- 
tionery Office, were all due to Pennethworae. 
In 1865 the Royal Institute oi British Archi- 
tects, of which he had been a fellow since 
1840, csmferred on Pennethorae thp hi^ 
hmi<mr of its royal gold zu^dal 
News, 1865, xii, 395). 

His last and his mo^ successful w<^ was 
the University of Lmid<i» in Ihiriia^on 
Gardms. 'i^e ad^oinhif^ 

Pkeadlll; ',had been ac^uiied b^ the gcrmur 
ment under his advieev ban h&m, appfo- 

priatedlm' the acsocnninodbtion dT thelenined 

accietiee rewiofved from Soaners^ Hense, and 

^ ^ a A. « mm. f!Mt 


recosiiiriuu of his public lervicei, in Novem- 
ber 

Among designs for public buildings elabo- 
rated bv Pennethorne. but not earned out, 
were some for the grea t puili ? cffiers in fb^wn- 
ing Street and Pall Mall. IL §u^ge#te*i 
manv alterations and extensions for the Xt- 

to 

tional Gallery, so as to iiie«'>rp')’*ai€ with ita 
present site that ofth'-' adjoining barmcksand 
irorkhouse. He als^> prepared drawings f>f 
a new public picture gallery, to be erected 
on a new site. 

Pennethorne died suddenlv from h^rt 
disease, on 1 »Sept, 1871, at his residence, 
Worcester Park, Surrey, and waj buried at 
Hi harate. He left a family of four sons 
and three daughters. 

As a servant of the government, Penne- 
thorae was subjected to continual diaap- 
>3mti3^nt in his capacity of artist. Few of 
his numerous coigns was he allow^ to 
execute on the sca& on which ha projected 
them ; and most of the works with which 
his name is associated represent mere frag- 
ments of his original schemes. Under great 
discouragements he faithfully performed his 
public duties, and won general respect. 

[Cates’s Biogr. B ct. ; Biographical Notkw of 
the late Sir Humm Peosethorne, Tmnswtk>ii« 
Eoyal Institute of British Architects, 1871 - 2 , 

, pp. 5 S- 69 , read 18 Bee, J 871 ; BoUder, 1 S 86 
^ pp. 877 - 98. 1871 p. 77 , 1872 p, 22 ; Birthm*^ 
of Architeetaie of the Architeetnral FoMkalion 
Soriety, voL vi- av. ; Peasethoro* and Pahlic 
Improvements, a Betreapect, m the lledbmtcs* 
Mjtgariae, voi xcv, (new ser. vol. xxTi.), 7 and 
14 Oct. ISTLpfb 272 and 285 ; T. M. ildbnm 
on Metr^ofitM ImprovmnaatA 
RXBJL.* 1858 -t, Pii. 71 - 4 .] A d 
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but in 1S37 be again 'visited Athens to make bow tbe Greek arcbitects, having first de- 
more complete observationis and measure- signed a building so that geometrically its 
ments of the curved lines and tbe inclina- proportions were barmonious, afterwards cojt- 
tion of tbe columns of tbe Parthenon. He ’ rected those dimensions with reference to 
finally came to the conclusion that there was tbe visual angle under which it would be 
no foimdation in fact for tbe universally re- seen, and by these methods of work pro- 
ceived notion that tbe system of desi^ in duced a building which optically displayed 
Greek arcbitecturewas absolutely rectilinear, tbe same harmony of proportion as cnarao- 
This discovery was first publicly noticed in terised the merely geometrical projection. 

1838 by Joseph Hoffer in C. F. L. Forsters Pennethorne died at his residence, Ham- 
* Allgemeine Bauzeitung/ 1S38, vol. iii. p. stead, Yarmouth, Isle of Wight, on 20 Jan. 
249, plates ccsxxvii-ix ; but Hoffer quoted ^ 1888. 

measurements of the Parthenon, which had q Penrose in the Times, 25 Jan, 1888 * 

been made subsequent to Pennethorne s m- Breton’s Athenes decrite etdessinee, Paris, 1888^ 
Testigations by Schaubert, a Prussian in- p,92; Dictionary of Architeetore, vol. vi. 
vestigator. Schaubert arrived at the same cal Corrections.’] A. C. 

conclusions as Pennethorne, and anticipated 

Pennethome’s publication of his results. PEHHET, "WILLIAM, Loeb Kpsioch 

In 1814 Pennethorne published, for pri- (1801-1872), Scottish judge, son of William 
vate circulation, a pamphlet of sixty-four ^ Penney, merchant, Glasgow, and Elizabeth, 
pages, ‘ The Elements and Mathematical daughter of David Johnston, D.D., Dsorth 
Principles of the Greek Architects and Ar- Leith, was born at Glasgow in 1801, and edu- 
tists, recovered by an Analysis and Study of , cated at the university there. On completing 
theremaining worbsof Architecture designed ' Ms education he entered the office of Alexan- 
and erected in the age of Pericles,’ in which der Morrison, solicitor, and afterwards spent 
he showed how -oassages in Plato, Aristotle, ' some time in an accountant’s office. In 1824 
and Titruvius, hitherto obscure, were ex- he was called^ to the bar, and soon gained 
plained and illustrated by his discoveries in . a large practice, principally in commercial 
Athens. He set forth a theory of * optical cases. In politics he was a conservative, 
corrections,’ Tbe Greek architects, he showed, He was raised to tbe bench on the recom- 
changed the first figure of their dedgn into mendation of Lord Derby, in May 1858, on 
one which should produce to the eye an ap- the death of Lord Handyside, taking the 
parent symmetry and accuracy of outline, or, courtesy title of Lord Kinloch. When a 
in the words of Plato, * the artists, bidcfeng vacancy occipred in the inner house of the 
farewell to truth, change the real symmetry, court of session, on Lord CuniehiH’s death, 
and accommodate to images such commen- Penney succeeded to the post in 1868. 
surations as are only apparently beautiful.’ ‘Though not without some faults of judicial 
His discoveries were m 1846 pursued by demeanour, he was remarkable not only for 
Mr. F. C. Penrose, who, in 1851, published the elegance of his judgments, but for their 
his ‘Investigations of the Principles of Athe- generally just practical sense and wisdom.’ 
nian ArcMtecture.’ The elaborate and exact He died at Hartrigi^e House, near Jedburgh, 
measurements here given supplied Penne- , on 31 Oct. 1872^. Penney was twice 
thome with materials to fully work out Ms ' married : first, in 1828, to Janet, daughter 
theory of optical corrections. ling-continued of Charles Campbell of Lecknary, Ar^U- 
ill-healthinterruptedMsstudies, but ml878 shire {d, 1839); and, secondly, in 1842, 
he published, in a noble folio volume, ‘The ' to Louisa, daughter of John Campbell <£ 
GeometryandOpticsof Ancient ArcMtecture, Kinloch, PerthsMre. He left five sons aiid 
illusfcratm by examples from Thebes, Athens, seven daughters. 

and Home,’ London and Edinburgh, 1878, Penney was the author of several religious 
with fifty-six plates in line and colour, and works in prose and verse, which attamed 
nameKnus woodcuts. Pennethorne sets forth some measure of popularity. Their titles 
in minute d^ail his theory of the manner in are: 1. ‘The Circle of Christian Doctrine, 
which the actual proporiions of the original a Handbook of Faith, framed out of a Lay- 
ieeign were adapts to the optical conditions man’s Experience,’ Edinburgh, 1861 ; 2nd 
of cofteei perfective. ed. 1861 ; 3rd ed. 1865. 2. ‘ Time’s Treasure, 

la Febmaiy 1879 he contributed to the or Devout Thoughts for every Day of the 
^TiMsaclimisof the Boyal Instituteof British Year, expressed in verse,* Edinburgh, 1863 ; 

; Arf&eets,’ 1878-9, a paper on ‘ The Con- ' 2nd 1863 ; 3rd ed. 1865. A selection en- 
, Anm^utAritandtheAncie^ i titled ‘ Devout Moments ’ appeared in 18^- 

m iOa^rated by Works of the ' 3. * Studies for Sunday Evening,’ Edin- 
- feriefea.’ he again explained : burgh, 1866. 4. ‘Faiths Jewels presented 
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in with other Devout Ver<^s.’ Edin- 

burgh, lSfj9. o. ‘Thoughts of Chrht for 
every Day in the Year,* London, ISTl. 
(k ‘ Readings in Holy Writ, 'Edinburgh, 

7. * Hymns to Christ/ Edinburgh, 

[Jonmal of Jurisprudence, xvi. 650, 664 ; 
Law Magazine and Eerieic for 1S72, new st*r. i. 
1075.] A. H. M. 

PE^OTIE, JOHN FITZGERALD (17S2- 
h writer, was bom on 25 March 1782 at 
the vicarage. East Lulworth, Dorset, where 
ills parents were probably acting in srjme 
domestic capacity. Pennie had dttle or no 
regular education, and waa practically self- 
taught. At fifteen he wrote a tragedy, called 
‘The Unhappy Shepherdess/ founded on a 
tale in Robert Greene ’s ‘ History of Dorast us 
and Fawnia/ A fragment is printed in 
liis ‘ Tale of a Modern Genius.* An appre- 
ciative neighbour, Captain Hay Forbes, ad- 
vised him to take the work to London, and 
Pennie obtained an introduction to the 
manager of Covent Garden Theatre, who 
advised him to go home and nTite another 
tragedy. After brief experiences as a soli- 
citor’s clerk in Bristol, and as an usher in 
a private school at Honiton, he joined a 
travelling company of actors in the west of 
England, and remained on the stage in a 
humble capacity for some years. He diversi- 
fied the occupation by taking a trip to Malta ' 
as companion to a young officer. About 
1810 he married Cordelia, orphan daughter 
of J erome Whitfield, a London attorney, and 
engaged the theatre at Shaftesbury in order 
to present a comedy by himself. His com* 
pany included the mother md sister €i Ed- 
mund Kean [c. v.] The veatnr© miiied 
him, and he sniTer^ extreme pov^y. In 
1814 a company at Chepstow perfmnr^ l(w 
his benefit a ^lay of his own, ‘ Ckmxai^/ 
which was published in No. 10 of Cokixu^'s 
‘ British Th^ttre * (contimiatkM of the ‘ Re- 
jected Theatre’) in October 1814. Some 
othertheatricalengageTOnlisfollowed; INtthe 
qnarreHedwithaMhMmaimgerB. Histrajgedy 
‘ Ethel wdl^ or the Banish Iwtes,’ 
in 1821, tfW being f^rfcrmed at Wwmenth 
in 18^, was p^rodncedat the Cohn^The^ie, 
Londm, in 1^7, and *The Yara^ian, or Ma^ 
armicHcnmr * (published in pt. ii. of ‘ Stain’s 
Hb^orieal Brmna ’), was pWed with smems 
at Southampton* ‘ Etha&ed the UMrper/ a 
tragedy writtesa in 1817, was 
l^rodiictam at ^ Hajmark^ Theatre, and 
the ‘Eve written in 18^ Ibr 

CoT»t Oard^ ; hi^ was 'peri^wied* 

Meanwhi^ he had a sehm at 
wofth, and puhll^ed in 1817 ‘The^ Boyid 
Mineral/ an pom»^the ci^yri|^i ^ 


which hfi to a L*>nid^n publisher. 'Vw 
school pn^ved a faihirf. E-iriy in he 
moved to Kes worth Cottage, near ^Vat^ham, 
and commence^i to write in the ‘ D>rsrt 
County Chronicle* and in the * of 
England ^lagazine.* Friends aft*-rwarl 5 en- 
able him to build a cotfa*^e on. th^^ heath at 
StoboTOLigh. near WartdiEim, which h»* nam**^i 
Rogvald, after liis epic pubikled in 

1828. There he resided for the re^t of bis 
life. To prrwide for his and his son*** 
children he involved hims^-lf in deb"'’, 
which he had just cWared him,^lf when he 
died, on 18 July J848. His wife di^ two 
days previnusiy. They were both buried at 
Ea-st IjuI worth. 

Pennies undisciplined talents lend some 
interest to his career and writings. His 
autobiography, ‘The Tale of a Modem Ge- 
nius/published in 1827 under the pseudonym 
* Sylvaticus,’ displays much true aesthetic 
'■ feeling struggling a^inat a bitter sense of 
ill-usage and neglect. Pennie left ^veml 
works In various stages of prf^r^^ss, a prr);^ 
tale, called ‘ The Widowed Bride/ being in 
the printer’s hands. Besides the works 
already mentioned, Pennie publLhed: 1. ‘The 
Garland of Wild Hoses/ pwms for children, 
London, 1822. 2. ‘ The Harp of Pamasaus/ 
London, 1822. 3. ‘ Scenes in Palestine, or 
Dramatic Sketches from the Bible/ London 
and Doivhester, 1825, 4, ‘ Britain’a Histcri- 
cal Drama,’ Ist series (British, Homan, and 
Saxon periods), London, 18^; 2i»d aeries 
(Saxon, Dani^ and Nt^man p^ioda), Lmi- 
dm, 18^. 

[Gent. Mag. !S4i, L pp. 666-#; Bmaie’s 
Tale of a Geptaa, passim; Btaftei 

Comnty €6iromdt, 26 July B. P, 

FKffHHfOTOH. [See also i^siilPSTOir.J 

to ISAAC, Ji.B. 
(174o->lSi7>, ’^ysidam, mm PhnI Bm- 
' mip^mnCaiiiefe^ai^wBn^wiabm 

at Longmire hi Fnraees iMCidhhn, in 
1748, a^afl^edii6«lmafcBadi«n|8b|g^^ 

' n^a(^anl,'mlmda4Sl*J6ihn’^!^ega^Chni- 
brh^, as a emr, IS Ai^. 176i. HeliiaMie 
a Im^dm m 4 Mot. He wank 

oikas wym^^er hi l7B7,ima of hb ’ 

mxamimms Memm i/Amm he 

aaeeeeddiaaimiMsoref dbe^ Hewia 
admitted a i^aw of Sl» J^km% ^ Mardk 
IJfiS, midaaeai^nedllil Ms dc^h,liafiiig 
on IS OcL 1774 bennaiiai^l^ed ka hmktj 
in wdicine whidi ennyed him 
to r^ain trie He mthialed M. A. 

m 177B, »ad, M.B» in 1?77. Mm became pfo^ 
§msm fk ^nmlilfy m ITTSyiml m 179$ ro- 
' mii win a^ciaied 

La 1.484 ha waa phyaMaan 
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to AddfcnbrooWs Hospital, and in 1790 was were adopted. In he published ^ The 

« • *» . 1 X_._ ... -.i? aHa A A'Tt .y^. ^ jf-vpk ' 0««-k. f _ 1 



delivered the Harveian oration in 1783, but tains much that is of permanent value, 
did not print his composition. He was un* i As early as 1827 Pennington had urged, 
married, and by his will, proved 11 March in a paper submitted to Hnskisson, thy de- 
1817, he appointed the Rev. James Wood sirabiityof some restriction on theissieof 
(master), Rev. Laurence Palk Baker (fellow), ; notes by the Bank of England. He had 
and Rev. Charles Blick (fellow and bursar), : further explained his views in ^ A Letter to 
his executors. He bequeathed his property Kirkman Finlay, Esq., on the Importation 
in St. Sepulchre's parish, Cambridge, to the of Foreign Com, and the Value of the Pre- 
master— this included the house (now 69 cious Metals in Different Countries. To 
Bridge Street) in which he lived— and, after which are added Observations on Money and 
a number of small legacies to servants and , the Forei.vn Exchange,' London, 8vo, _840. 
friends, bee ueathed the residue of his estate , During tae preparation of the Bank Act 
to the coLege, upDn trust to pay 200/. a (1844 ) he was confidentially consulted by 
■-ear to the master if he were also "rector of Sir Robert Peel. Though he accepted the 
j reshwater in the Isle of Wight, but if he ! principle of that measure, he was not in 
^ not rector of Freshwater, then the income entire agreement with its advocates, and he 
to accumulate and be invested until he be disapproved of the separation of the banking 
rector, when he was to receive 200/. a year and issue departments of the Bank of Eug- 
and the interest on the accumulations. He i land. From this time untd his death he 
also founded exhibitions in the college, with ; was frequently consulted by the gov'eniment 
a preference to candidates from Hawkshead I on currency and finance, on^ which he^ was 
and Cotton nearhis birthplace in Lancashire, regarded as one of the leading authorities. 
He died on 8 Feb. 1817,and is commemorated He died, on 23 March 1862, at Clapham 
by a tablet in the chapel of St. John’s. Tra- Common. He married, in 1811, Mary Anne, 
ditions of his popularity long remained in the eldest dau rhter of John Harris of Okpham, 
tmiversity* by whom he had four sons and three caugh- 

-MMk’s ColL of Phys. ii. 320 ; Cambr. TTnir. ffis son, Arthur Ro^rt is now ^on 

Ca-Htidar; Babra’s Hist, of St. John’s Coll. ed. of Lincoln and rector of Ltterby, I,outh. 
Mayor ; Extracts from records of St, John s Coll. [Annual Reg. 1862, p. 390 ; Economist, 

kindiy made by Mr. R. F. Scott.] N. M. 19 April 1863 ; Times, 2o Mar.-h 1862 ; McCul- 
loch’s Lit. of Political Economy, p. 80 ; Canmi 

PENEINGTOH, JAMES (1777--1862), Pennington’s Recollection of Persons and Events, 
writer on currency and banking, born at pp- 109-11 ; private information. 

Kendal, Westmoreland, on 23 Feb. 1777, W. AS. H. 

was son of William Pennin gton, a bookseller, FEHHIHG-TOH, Snt J OHN , first Ba.eoh 

and his wife Agnes Wilson. Educated at , Mu^tgasteb in the peerage of Ireland and 
first at Kendal grammar school, he after- fifth baronet (1737-1813), bom in 1737, was 
wards became a pupil of John Dalton (1766- the eldest son of Sir Joseph Pennington, 
1844) [q, V.] of Manchester. Subsequently fourth baronet, and Sarah, daughter and 
Pennington engaged in business in London, sole heiress of John Moore, esq., of Somerset. 
At the end of 1831 he was appointed by the The family came originally from Penington 
president of the India board to investigate in Furness, Lianeashire, but had resided at 
the accounts of the East India Company, but Muncaster, on the river Usk, in Cumberland, 
the appointment was cancelled on the change since the middle of the thirteenth century, 
of administration. Thrown out of employ- They had also acquired property, chiefly by 
ment, Pennington devoted himself to the marriage, in W^tmoreland and Yorkshire. 
gtmi'7 of currency and finance, and attracted Closely connected with the Percys, the Pen- 
Idie favouraMe notice of Huskisson, Ricardo, ningtons bore the Percy arms with a slight 
and Tooke. On the reeoramendation of the change. 

.last-TOntlo®ed, he Joined the Political Eco- The most distinguished ancestor. Sib Johh 
C flub in 18^; he also contributed ap- pE’ranjtGTOir {d. 1470), accompanied Henry 
pendiem to Todfce's *L^ter to liord Gren- Percy,seventhearlof Northumberland (1421- 
Till©,’ ami fco his * History of Pric^ ' 1461), on expeditions into Scotland, and was 
(vuiL K Aff^ 0)u "Whi^, on emanripation ^nceraed more than once in ‘ certain riots and 
©f lyb© negrees ia it. beoma© necessary mlsgovernances in Yorkshire ’ (cf. Nicholas, 

to 6li© of the West la^ea, qf Frivy Oonmdl^ v. 271). He remained 

parpen W frithf^ to house of Lancaster during 

the wars the Roses, and Is said to have 
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given refiicre to Henry VI at Munca^ter, ' rfX)m and library it Munmsiter (Vtli. 1I« 
-nrobablv after the battle of Hexham^ in 1404. had three and four diiiiThfem, 
jlenrv is said to have presented him with a The eldest son^ John, lir«t lord 
cup, which became known as the luck of ' entered the army as an m the 3rd fm- 

Miincaster/ and is still at Huncaster Castle. | guards on 17 r>€pt, 17-1*0, and beeime lieii* 
He died onO Julv 1470 tcf. Fostek, Peerage ; I tenant and captain in 1762. In ITlio be ex- 

^ rr.'»x ' j<!W*<e« di -M k 9 d» sK a «ua ^ 


’th regiment of infantrv. He met Ih". John- 


Aiifrdale Ward, p. 330). 

Muneasters great-grandfather, 'William son in the same year at Sir Eyre Coote's b^u*e 
ennin<4on (16-S5-17^), who was cousin to at Fort George, Scotland ^ fVswEiL, ed. Hill, 

V * 1 ^ 7 1 ^ ^ M ^ -MH ^ M ««* 1 ^ V JK ikih .(1 ^ l»LiAk M. VMFir T Vi Inc « wM a* 1 m .-Cl JKiM. mim mu. m nmmx 


Pennington (1 Boo- 

Admiral Sir John Penington ’q. v.], was v. l25-7),and debated with him the comp^tm- 
created a baronet on 21 June 167 5. Fersfuson tive merit of discipline in semi-saragw such 
is wrong in identifying him with William as the Arabs and trained tTO^»ps. 1 he colonel. 
Pennint^ton the ^ most muniticent Patron and who took the side of the ArabJ^, litd the best of 
ever-bountiful Friend ’ of Lilly the astrolt^r the argument. Bnem ell also records a con- 
(see LirxT, Life and Times, p'p. 28 sq.) The versation between John&w and Penmngtoa 
latter may have been the baronet s uncle, on (rarrick's acting, 

who died m 1683. Sir William acquired the Pennington soon retired from the army 
manor of Warke or Wartre in Yorkshire by and enterni upon a political career. In 1780 
his marriat^e with Isabel, daughter of John he came forward aa a candidate fmr Cumber- 
Srapleton,'esq, He di^ at Muncaster on land in opposition to the Lowther candidate, 

1 July 1730. There are two portraits of him but did not go to the poll. After the clee- 
at Jduncaster Castle. tion lie issued an address^ To the Gentle- 

His son. Sir J(^ph Pennington (1078- men, Clergy, and Freeholders of the t^anty 
1744), second baronet and Muncaster’fi grand- of Cumberland, and of Great Britain in 
father, educated at Queen’s College, Oxford, general,’ in m^hich he nmintained that Bir 
was appointed comnt roller of the excise cash James Lowt her had at first given him hk 
on 3 Bee. 1723, anc reprinted Cumberland support and then canvassed against him. 
in parliament as a supporter of Walpole from On 4 Dec. 1781 Pennington was returned for 
1735 till bis death. An mscription to him in Milbourne Fort,on€of Lord North’s ^roughs, 
Muncaster church calls him* the mo^ worthy and was re-elected in 1784 and 1790. Ha 
fnend and patriot.’ There is a portrait of him was an eariy friend of Pitt, and on 2S May 
in the castle. He married Margaret, fourth 1796 was returned for Colcheate? as his sup- 
daughter of John Lowther, first viscount , porter. He was eketed for We^mor^nd 
Lonsdale Tq. v,', She died on 15 Sept. 1738, on 2 June 1896, and re-efected on @ Nov. 
and was buried in Bath Abbey (Gfenf, Jfs^. the mmae year, 5 June lBG^,a 0 d 120cL 1012. 
1738, p. 49). Besides a daughter Km^herine M eanwhite lie had been cret^ (21 Ott. 
(who married Robert Liowther, eso., gnvermjr 178S) aa Irish peer, with the litk of Bancm 
of Barbados, and was motber of .^an^s, first Muaca^er. Go ^ Mandh 1789 Miwe^er 
earl of Lonsdale), he had tour sons, two of secomied a mefkm ly Mr. Beai^y fiw 
whom predeceased him. The other two sue- leave to Iwriiig in a m m m 

ceeded in tum to th© baitmetCT. The elder wamml coaasneineistio® of tiha revoiid'tca of 

of these Sir John Pennington (i 17^), third 16^. Th© n^ioii wwi rawtiid iiimaiwo 

l^neMaece^dediaAprillTSItohkfath^s, Bwi MM. wmL ISIS). Cha 14 ^ 
nkce of eomptrollm* (/thecal of the excise tm Mimw^er m mk^mm 

Went 1731, p. 219>, ai^ r©|««seBted * im the wrt (•!. XMtm. 

Cumberland from 1744 till his death. He _ 981^!. .... 

wascotoi^l of the Oumherland militia dairii^ 

tiie si^ oi Carl^e the refeek m 17^ terms wath Wihaia ^ m, 

Moctobt* Carri&lff at 1745). On 24 A|pnl ai^ privitf© ms 

'756 he was aupmnted lord-lb^mmmt of imeocxaeamwri^aiuhm: 

We^imwelama (iT 1756, p. 296). He ^ I are tu®^ iffl tlw 

aiid the baroo^^ *'® 

. 171S-179S), lE«r& h^onet, and ®f 

the first Lord If enca^mr, w^ 'waa aafiWl®i 

17mmm)*awi&i«feWarhwHiai,fb®lE- p«t lire laa feeadi a^ 

4 Fel^ L 

Ibigfa are pmriaalbs of hw m the 


Maneuter i w w rir mMHI liM am^ fim* 
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wliici lie tooli his titlej greatly improTedthe 
park, and erected a series of memorials of 
the Pennington family in the chancel of ' 
Miincaster church, where there is an in- ; 
scription to himself. He died at his seat 
on 8 Oct. 1813, By his wife Penelope, 
daughter and heiress of James Compton, esq. : 
(she died hy an accident while canvassing 
Westmoreland for her husband on 15 !Xov. I 
1806), he had three children; a daughter, 
Maria Frances Margaret, who married, in 
1811, James Lindsay, twenty- fourth earl of , 
Crawibrd and Balcarres, and died in 1850, ' 
alone survived him. The title of Muncaster 
and the seat in parliament for Westmoreland 
passed to his younger brother, 

Sib Lowthee Pe^xiiigtozs', second Baeon 
HrscAsXEE (1745-1818). Lowther entered 
the army as an ensign in the Coldstream guards 
on 4 July 1764, became lieutenant and captain 
in 1772, captain and lieutenant-colonel in 
1778, major-general in 1793, lieutenant-gene- 
ral on 26 June 1799, colonel of the 10th royal 
veteran battalion in 1806, and full _;eneral oa 
25 April 1808. WThile serving in America in 
1777 he killed in a duel at New York Cap- 
tain ToUemache, ^ on a foolish quarrel about 
humming’ a tune’ (H. Walpole to Countess of 
Ossory, 13 Nov. 1777). In June 1795 he was 
colonel of the 13ist foot, called ^ Penington’s 
regiment,’ and was soon after placed on half- 
pay. He lived for some time in Chelsea, and 
dira at bis house in Grosvenor Place on 29 July 
1818, being buried in tbe vaults of St. Geoige’s, 
Hanover Square. By his wife Esther, second 
daughter of Thomas Barry, esq., of Clapham, 
and widow of James Morrison, esq., whom 
he married in 1802, he had an only son, 
Lowther Augustus John, third lord 'Mun- 
caster (1802-1838). The latter’s son, Gamel 
Augustus Pennington (1831-1862), was 
fourth lord Muncaker, and was succeeded 
hy his younger brother, Josslyn Francis 
Pennington (b. 1834). 

[Foster’s Pedigree of Pennington, Baron Mun- 
caster, privately printed, 1878 ; Lodge’s Peerage 
of Ireland; Ferguson’s Cumberland and West- 
moreland H-P.’s, p. 428 ; Lysons’s Masma Brit, 
iv. p. Ixi ; Grent. Mag. 1813, ii. 405; Wfaellan’a 
Cumberland and Westmoreland, p. 490, &c.; 
Nicolson and Bum’s Cuml»eplani it 20 ; JeW&f- 
scm’s Cambmdand, ii. 228; Eet. Memb. Pari.; 

, Hart’s Amy lists ; Biogr. Diet of Liring Au- 
"thors, 1816; W. Wilberforce’s Correspoadenee, 
jpaamrn; an^imities cited.} (x. la 0. N. 

i PiaOTIHOTOH, MONTAGU (17^ 
'^849), l^Qgraphor editor, bom in Be- 
<^eaiil£® 176^ was youngest son of Thomas 
B.B,, recfccw of Tansfeall, Kent 
[Mm Bsil# ^ flsw. i802X ’W'ho married 

i^ild d[ Hteholas Cart^, 

I , ' 


D.D. (she died 16 Feh. 1798), and sister of 
the ‘ learned ’ Elizabeth Carter [q. v. j He 
was educated at home by his aunt. His 
baptismal name was derived from his aunt’s 
friend, Mrs. Elizabeth Montagu [q. v.], who 
showed him many acts of kindness, and he 
accompanied her on a four months’ visit to 
Paris in 1776. On 23 Oct. 1777 he matricu- 
lated at Trinity College, Oxford, graduatin<T 
B.A. 1^81, M.A- 1784, Having taken holy 
orders, he was appointed in 1789 to the livin''' 
of Sutton, near Dover, and to that of Westwel., 
near Ashford, in December 1803 ; but for nearly 
twenty years, beginning about 1788, he re- 
sided at Deal witn his aunt, in a house which 
she left to him, and was curate-in-charge of 
the adjoining parish of Walmer (ELvm, 
^tcordsof Walmer^ p. 111). He was fond of 
travel, and in 1791 was at Lille, whence the 
revolutionary troubles drove him to Holland, 
In 1806 he became vicar of Northboume, 
near Deal, and in 1814 perpetual curate of 
St. George’s Chapel, Deal ; both preferments 
he held until his death at Deal on 15 April 
1849. He married Mary, widow of Cantain 
Watts, II.N. She died at Deal on 24 March 
1830, aged 67, without issue hy her second 
husband. 

Pennington was the sole literary acquaint- 
ance of Sir Egerton Brydges in his own 
neighbourhood, and was described by him 
as a good classical scholar, with a ‘great 
memory ’ and admirable j udgment. A manu- 
script note (probably by Pennington him- 
self, as the copy was that given to him by 
Brydges) in Brydges’s ‘ Oensura Literaris ' 
(cf. vol. viii. pre£ and voL x. pref.) at the 
British Museum states that Pennington con- 
tributed all the articles in the section called 
* The Buminator,’ which are marked J, and 
P.M., and one signed ‘ Londinensis.’ Two 
further essays by him, probably Nos. 77 and 
85, which are both signed P.M., are included 
in Brydjes’s separate publication, which is 
also called ‘The Ruminator’ (cf. i. 202-8 
and Cmmm Lit. viii. 82-7). 

Pennington was executor and residuaiy 
legatee to his aunt, Elizabeth Garter, who 
left him all her papers. He prepared for 
press her translation of Epictetus, 4th edit. 

807, 2 vols. ; ‘ Memoirs of Mrs. Elizabeth 
Garter, with a New Edition of her Poems, 
mi^llaneous Essays in Prose,’ 1807, 2nd 
edit. 18(^, 2 vols. ; ‘A Series of Letters be- 
tween Elizabeth Carter and Catherine Tal- 
bot, 1741-1770, with Letters from Elizabeth 
Carter to Mrs. Yesey/ 1808 2 vols., 1809 
4 vols. ; ‘ Works of Miss Catherine Talbot, 
7th edit., first published by Elizabeth 
Carter, and now republished,* 1809, 8th 
^t. 181^ 9th edit- 1819; and ‘Letters 
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from Mrs. Elizabeth Caiter to Mrs. Mon- 
tagu. 1755-lSO'V ^ vols. His chief' 

publication on his own account was * He- 
demotion, or a View of the Else and Progress 
of the Christian Eeligion,' London, 1811, 
8to. ' 

[Gent. Mag. 1830 pt, i. p. 283, 1849 pt. ii. 
p. 323 ; Poster s Alumni Oion. ; Sir S. E. , 
Srvdges's Antobiogr. i. 44, 46 ; Brydges s Anglo- ; 
Generan, ii. 460 ; Mrs. Carter’s Letters to Mrs. 
MoritAiTU, iii. 331 ; life of Mrs. Carter, i. 5, 
153 ] I 

PENMY, EBWAED (1714-1791), por- j 
trait and historical :jainter, one of the twin ! 
elder sons of Robert Penny, siii^eon,bT Clare, 
daujthter of William Traibrd,esq., of Swjth- 
amlev, Staifordshire, was bom at Knutsford, 
Cheshire, on 1 Aug. 1714. Having at an early 
age shown an inclination for painting, he was 
sent to London and placed under the tuition 
of Thomas Hudson. Afterwards he went to 
Rome and studied under Marco l^netiale. 
He returned to England about 1748, and 
began his professional career by painting 
small whole-lengths, which assessed much 
force and character. At a later period he 
pointed more important subjects, but they 
were not equfd to his earlier works- His 
rustic and pastoral scenes, however, have 
a little of the feeling of Morland. He ap- 


Indla/and* Rosamond and Eleanor;’ 

in 1774, ‘The Pmfligmte punj^bied bv 
Neglect and Contempt * and * The Virtuoii 
comforted by Sympathy and Attention,’ a 
pair engrave'd by Valentine Grw^n ; in 177G, 
‘Jane Shore led to do Penance at St-PauFs;* 
in 1779, ‘The Ketuna from the Chase;’ in 
1780, ‘Apparent Dissolution’ and ‘Krtum- 

^ j Tt":!!* 




length 

Shore.’ In 1763 he sent to the exhibition 

in Spring (Gardens a scene from the 
‘Aminta’ of Tasiso, and a small whole- 
length of (George Mwards, the ornitholo- 
gist ; in 1764, ‘The Death of General 
Wolie,’ which was engraved by Richard 

t ^ ^ H»« wk jn*i 


The Msrtiuess of Granby reliering a Sick 
Soldier,’ engraved by Richaid Houstma, and 
‘The Return from the Fair; ’ in 1767, 
Husbandman’s Return from Work;’ and in 
1768, ‘The Generous Behaviour of the dfcevar 
lier Bayard,’ engraved by ^ illmm Peth^r. 
Penny , together withBenjaminW’ e^Bichard 
Wilson, and others, then withdrew firom the 
Im^orpomted Society in i^ns^nence of di^ 
senricms which had ari^ within its ranks, and 
in December 1768 was n^nninated one d" tim 
foundation members of the Royal Academy 
of Alts, and its first prc^esw ci palntti^. 
To tim first exhihitimi in 176® he emtr^ 
hnted the smithy wme from 
‘King which was ^ 

Ekhard Houston, to that m I W 

‘ Imogen dascovmced in the Oav*^ ^ In 17^3 
he eshilMtid ‘ Lowi Ohve explaining 
Kahc^ the Sitnation of ^ Inval^ m 


gleaning;’ and in 1782, ‘The Benevolent 
Physician,’ ‘ The Rapicious Quack,’ and 
‘Widow Costard's Cow and Goods, distrained 
for rent, are redeemed by the generosity of 
Johnny Pearmain.’ He then ceased to ex- 
hibit, andwaa obliged bv ill-health to resign 
the professorship of painting, in which he 
was succeeded bv James Barrv. He was the 

^ a* 

author of a course of lectures the art of 

■minting. These lectures, which receivwi a 
high encomium frcwn his succesetu' Barry, 
were never published, Imt were bequeath^ 
by his will (P. C. C. 534 Beevor) to his 
nephew, the Ven. George Buckley Bow^, 
archdeacon of Richmond. 

Penny married, after 1753 and before 
1768, Elizabeth, daughter of John Simmons 
of Millbank, Westminster, and widow 
Richard Fortnam, a lady who possessed 
valuable leasehold property on the Gros- 
venor estate in London. She died at Chis- 
wick on 30 April 1790. He also died at 
Chiswick on 16 Nov. 1791, and was hmridl 
with his wife at Chessington, Surrey. 

Two of Penny’s works, ‘Imog^ in the 
Cave ’ and ‘ Jane Shore doing Benanee,’ mm 
belong to Mr- fi. W. Fmr^th Harwc^ oi 
Kensington. Others are in the tii 

the Rev. E. W. Penny of Dersii^^bwm, 

Mk, and Mr, T. and the Mkees Zjmrdm of 
liverpooL 

(G^ Mag. 1791, «. ll®t;Bijan*«I3fte6o««Ey 
of Fsantef? m F^^rwrera, od, eisfie mA Mm- 
stKuig, }88$-9, ti. 970; Sandhy’a EiaOwy of 
the Royal Acwleaiy ^ Artn, 1^1^ h iS; 8a- 
guw a Orilieal and fhmmmmX MAmmm of 
tk» Wor^ ^ Painters. WW ; KaMh^ioa 
logaee of the Soeiecy of AftaaOs, 

Academy ExMel^ Chialagoasi, in- 

ficom WL W.For^ylh R«wmpd, eai ] 

R 1. G. 

FEMHT,iOMH (Jlli^f^.hWm^ofC’ar- 

■ 3 »d ^ mmm mkmwm time hoome IX.P. of 
Is 1477 he wan a at the 
abbey of Maiy ^Pratiaat li^rasaer; os 
Juno 1496 he h@«wiiio aMot thm. He 
was all^ieed to heM the Mmm \wsmf ^ 
Bradley, Leicesiathiie, m mmmmM am aMm 
14 S^I 5 GS,ai^ia IfiGI he howne bishop 
— ** wie traMteei t& tm 
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bishopric of Carlisle by a bull dated 22 Sept. 
1508, but did not receive the spiritualities 
of his see until 29 June 1509. He was a 
man of active mind, and a letter preserved, 
which he wrote to Wolseyin 151 9, shows that 
he was ready to support the cardinal in his 
scheme of reform. But he therein speaks 
of his illness, and he died at Leicester about 
1519 or 1520, and was buried in the abbey. 
The tomb was afterwards moved into St, Mar- 
garet's Church. He had added to the abbey ' 
buildings, and gave lands towards a free 
school in St. Margaret’s parish. 

[Le Neve’s Tasti Eccl. Angl. ed. Hardy; 
Cooper’s Athena Cantabr. i. 22, 62r5; Wood’s 
Arhense Oxon. ed. Bliss, h. 716; Dugdale’s Mo- 
nasticon, ti. i. 493 ; Nichols’s Leicestershire, i. 
268, ii. 510; Letters and Papers, Henry VIII, 
i. 5616, m. i- 17.] W. A. J. A. 

PENNY, JOHN (1803-18^5), journalist, 
born on 16 Feb. 1803, was third son of Elias 
Penny, bookseller and publisher, of Sher- 
borne, Dorset, and was educated at the 
king^s school there. In 1828 he became pro- 
rietor and editor of the old * Sherborne 
ournaL’ In the columns of the paper he 
championed the cause of reform, and thus 
earned the gratitude of the whigs. In 1832 
he publish^ a pamphlet entit-ed ‘Dorset- 
shire emancipated from Tory Dominion,’ and 
was rewarded by Lord John Russell with 
the stamp-distributorship of Dorset. Soon 
afterwards he was promoted to a similar 
but more important post at Leeds. While 
there he wrote a drama, called ‘Stephen, 
King of England,’ 8vo, London, 1851, which 
was subsequently produced at the Leeds 
Theatre and favourably received. In 1858 
he gave up the ‘Sherborne Journal,’ and 
subsequently retired from official life. He 
died at Bath on 7 Feb. 1885, and was buried 
at Exeter with his wife and only son, who had 
predeceased him. Penny’s eldest brother, 

Villiam Webb Penny (175^-1888), was 
proprietor and editor of the ‘Sherborne Mer- 
cury/ one of the oldest papers in the west of 
England, from 1829 till 1842. His youngest 
hroth®*, Charles Penny, D.D. (1809-1875), 
of Pembroke College, Oxford, was head 
master of Crewkeme grammar school from 
1838 until 1875, and mr many years rector 

OhaSbombe, ^merset. 

Joumal, 12 Feb. 1885 ; Ijklayo’s 
BoreeaL; AHibime’s Didi, of Authors; 
Crockfocd’s C^srical Directly, 1874; informa- 
tioB from the Rev. E. L, Penny, D.D.] G. G. 

PENNY, NICHOLAS (1790-1858), bii- 
g*&r-g»eral, aonof Rob^ ’B&jmjoi Wey- 

des^smdant of a famOy 
g B^ il e i at plaee^ was bom in 


November 1790, and was appointed to the 
Bengal army in 1806. He was gazetted en- 
sign in the Bengal native infantrv 16 Aug. 
1807, lieutenant 19 Dec. 1812, brevetcaptiS 
5 March 1822, regimental captain 13 Mav 
1825, brevet major 19 Jan. 1826, regimental 
major 2 Feb. 1842, brevet lieutenant-colonel 
23 Nov. 1841, regimental lieutenant-colonel 
29 July 1848, brevet colonel 7 June 1849, 
regimental colonel 15 S^t. 1851, and majoi^ 
general 28 Nov. 1854. Penny served with 
the utmost distinction throughout the siege 
of Bhurtpore, the first Sikh war, and 
the Indian mutiny, from 1825 to 1858, and 
was constantly employed on active service. 
In November 1825 he attended the com- 
mander-in-chief, Lord Amherst, on service 
to Agra. He was present as deputy assistant 
quartermaster-general with the second divi- 
sion of infantry at the siege of Bhurtpore 3 Dec. 
1825. He was thanked in divisional orders 
by Major-general Nicholls for his services, 
and snared in the Bhurtpore prize-monev. 
In 1853 he was granted the India ‘ Retro- 
spective’ medal with the ‘Bhurtpore’ clasp. 
Penny was brigade-major on the establisV 
ment from 2 Oct. 1826 to 19 May 1828. He 
was appointed to Muttra and Agra frontier 
4 Oct. 1826, deputy assistant adjutant- ■eneral 
on the establishment 19 May 1828, and 
assistant adjutant-general of a division9 July 
1832. He was granted the brevet rank of 
major for distinguished services in the field 
{London Gazette, 1 Aug. 1834), and was ap- 
pointed to command the Nusseree battalion 
2 June 1841, and was reported as ‘ a moi^ 
zealous officer’ {Inspection "Report, 30 Oct. 
1841). He was appointed to the command 
of the twelfth brigade of the fifth division of 
infantry of the army of the Sutlej on 1 Jan, 
1846, and on the breaking up of this brigade 
was appointed to the command of the second 
infantry bri :ade 16 Feb. 1816. He served 
at the batt e of Aliwal, and was highly 
commended in despatches {London Gazette, 
27 March 1846). At the battle of Sobraon, 
in the first Sikh war, Penny was slightly 
wounded ; his services were highly spoken 
of in despatches both by Major-general Sir 
H. Smith and by the governor-general, Sir 
Henry Hardinge (z5. 1 April 1846), He re- 
ceived for this campaign the ‘ Aliwal’ medal 
with the ‘Sobraon’ clasp, and was created 
C.B, 30 June 1846. He was posted to the 
69th Bengal native infantry, and ordered to 
Lahore 27 Sept. 1848. He was appointed 
to the command of the seventh brigade of the 
third infantry division of the army of the 
Punjab, with the rank of brigadier, 13 Oct. 
1848. He had ceased to command the Nus- 
. seree battalion, on promotion to the rank ^ 
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liputenant-colonel, 7 Oct. 1848. He wa^ re- 
moved from the 69th to the 70th Bengal X. L, 
32 Jan. 1849, and was present at the action 
at Chillianwalla in command of the reserve, 
and also at the action at Goajerat. He 
was a^in mentioned in despatches, and 
receive the thanks of the governor-gene- 
ral, lord Dalhousie. Penny was removed 
to the *ind European re iment 31 March 
1849, and was appointecf. aide-de-eamp to 
the queen, and granted the brevet rank of 
colonel for his services in the Pnmab {ib. 
6 J une 1849). He also received the * !?un; ab ’ 
medal with the * Ghillianwallah’ and * C-oo- 
jerat’ clasps. In 1850 he was removed from 
the 2nd Eoropean regiment to the 40th 
Bengal X. L, was appointed second-cla^ 
brigadier, and posted to the district of Ro- 
hilcund 14 July 1851, He was transferred 
to the command of the Jullnnder field force 
2 Feb. 1852, and on 28 Aug-. 1852 he was 
appointed to command the Sirhmd division, 
and subsequently he was again transferred 
to the command of the Lind-Sangor district 
22 Nov. 1853, and to the Sialkot command 
19 Jan. 1854, In May 1855 he was appointed 
to the temporary divisional staff, and posted 
to the Cawnpore division, and 30 June 1857 
he was appointed to the dlvisimial staff of 
the army as major-general, and posted to the 
Meerut division. When the mutiny was at 
its height he was appointed to command the 
Delhi field force, in conjunction with that of 
the Meerut division, from 30 Sept. 1857. 
Thfe was after the capture of Delhi, as Sir 
Archdale Wilson kept command until the 
city was taken. Penny was amcmg the re- 
cipients of the ^ Indian mutiny' medaL He 
was Icilled while in command of Ihe Meerut 
division on 4 May 1858. He had advanced 
too far from his su^iorts, in order to recon* 
noitre a village near Buda^n. Of the twmty 
carabineers of his eso^ri, one half fell at the 
first discharge from a masked batt^. The 
general's bridle-arm being shattarec by the 
grapeshol, hk elmr^r ran away with him 
close to walls m Budacm, where he was 
cut down 1^ a party of ann^ rabels. He 
was Inirkd at Memit. 


in was appointed to the prebeiKi of 
Newington in bt. Paul's Cathedral, feeing 
elected fellow of hi? in the same 

year. Having been appointed m 1565 to 
preach one of the sbitil sermcM, he wa* 
obected to by Arcjibisbop Parker, who 
bw^ieved him to be ill afieeted to the esta- 
blished church. S«>on afrerwards he went 
abnmd, visiting Majorca and the south of 
h ranee, and residing for some time in 
Switzerland, He assisted Conrad Geisner. 
and was probably present at his demik in 
December lotto, and assisted Wolf in ar- 
ranging the plants and other collections left 
by Gesner. Letters from Penny to Caae- 
rarius, dated 1585, show his knowledge of 
insects to have been extensive, and it b prr>- 
bable that Gesner s drawings hutterfika 
passed into his hands, and at his death into 
those of Hioiiias Moffett fq. v. j, whoee ac- 
cuaintance he had made at Ckmlridge. 
Moffett's * Inseetonim Theatrnra/ ^felkhed 
in 1634, is stated in its title to have been 
begun hj Edward Wotton, Conrad Gasner, 
and Thomas Penny. While akmd Penny 
probably graduated M.D., and in January 
-571 he was practising phjpk in Lemdon. 
At that time he kiled to satisfy the Colkge 
of Physicians of hk qualifications; but 
1582 he was a fellow of the college. Mean- 
while, in 1577, he had been deprived of hk 
prebend for nonconformity. Penny dkd ha 
.589 ; by hk will, dated 4 June 15^ he 
a legacy to “ the JKXir eff Grc^ringham and 
Eskrigge, whm I was feorm.’ Hk matzied 
' Margtu^, daughter of Jolm Imem of 
! John’s, near Colchester, maaler of mmmM 
i to Edward Yh ^9ie d^ la 1567, mm vras 
Imried in St. Pletar4e-Bcer, Eonien. 

Omtm sMsdiea, dkewvmd fey Wemm In 
the Oie vkt^ and othcviaiejln^iramioili 
' the north ai^ south of &igiaisii,am£fcied 

to him in &’€NbeTs'* Advetmakr (IWIfe-I” and 
in Oeranffs * H«ihall,’8how hka mfeaw Wm 
a dd^snt feotamst. C^rmd atyte Mm * m 
second l^oscorideB,’ wed hk mml 
berideso^er flb^ nmud the uknt noir 
known aa J^fmsaaaialsiyan^ 

JBssnwi in hmmt of ks iMmmmm, In 
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PEN2TYCU1CK, JOHN (d. 1849), bri- 
gadier-general, entered the army on 31 Aug. 
1807 as an ensign in the 78th highlanders, 
and became lieutenant on 15 Jan. 1812. He 
served in the expedition to Java, and was 
wounded in the attack on the entrenched 
camp adjoining the fort of Meester-Comelis 
on 26 Aug. ISil. He was promoted captain 
on 14 June 1821, and took part in the Bur- 
mese war in 1825-6. He became major, un- 
attached, on 25 April 1834, and on 8 May 
1835 he obtained a majority in the 17th foot. 
With this regiment he made the campaign 
of 1839 in Afghanistan, including the cap- 
ture of Ghuznee, and was afterwards em- 
ployed in Beloochistan, under General Will- 
shire, to subdue the khan of Khelat. He 
led the storming party in the capture of 
Khelat onlSl^^ov. 1839, and was made G-B., 
having already obtained a brevet lieutenant- 
colonelcy for Ghuznee. He had been made 
a knight of the Guelphic order in 1837. He 
became lieutenant-colonel on 12 June 1840, 
and in 1841 took and destroyed some Arab 
posts near Aden. In 1848 he exchanged from 
the 17th to the 24th regiment. At the end 
of that year he served in the second Sikh 
war, and commanded a brigade, which con- 
sisted of his own and two native regiments, 
in Thackwell’a division (afterwards Sir Colin 
Campbell’s). He was in the force under 
That^well which turned the Sikh position 
on the Chenab, by crossing at Waziiabad, 
and he was eager to attack at once ; but other . 
councils prevailed, and the Sikhs were al- 
lowed to retire. V^en Lord Gough decided 
to attack them near Chillianwalla, on the 
afternoon of 13 Jan. 1849, his brigade led 
the attack. They were told to advance with- 
out firing, as the 10th had done at Sobraon. ' 
The 24th carried the Sikh guns with a rush; 
but that regiment had outstripped the two 
hatiye r^^ents, and the men fotmd them- 
selves exposed, with their own arms unloaded, 
to a very heavy fire from the jungle round 
them. Pennycuick and Brooks, the other 
lieutenant-colonel of the 24th — * two officers 
not sur^pss^ for sound judgment and mili- 
tary daring in this or any other army,’ as Lord 
Gough wrote — were killed, and tte brigade 
was driven back. IlM24th lost twenty-two 
officers and 497 men. Among the offii^rs 
MBed was tlreyoungi^t son of the brigadier, 
a boy of seventeen, the junior ensign of the 
Seang his father fell, ae ran to 
hk assislance, aim was himself shot through 
the as beat his father’s bocv, 
The ^lest scm, John Fiarre!! 
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well’s f^cond Sith War ; Jlacpherson’s Kanblm. 
Reminiscenees of the Punjab Campaign* 
torical Records of the 24 th Regiment, by Colonek 
Paton, Glennie, and Symons.' K M, L 

PEHHYOUZGK, JOHN PARREI T 
(1829-1888), general, eldest son of Brigadier 
J ohn Pennycuick [q[. v.^ , was bom on 10 Aug. 
1829, and, after sending three and a h^ 
years at the Royal Military Academv,enter^ 

the royal ^illery as second lieutenant on 
2 May 1847 , He became first lieutenant on 
30 June 1 848, and second captain on 21 Sept. 
1854. He served m the Crimea, and t<wk 
part in the battle of Inkerman, his being one 
of the two 9-pounder batteries attached to the 
second division, which were the first to en- 
gage the much more powerful artillery of the 
Russians. He received the brevet rank of 
major, and the fifth class of the Medjidieh. 
Baring the Indian mutiny he was engaged 
in the second relief of the Lncknowresiceney 
the battle of Cawnpore(6Dec. 1857), and the 
siege and capture of Xiucknow. He served 
in the expedition to China in 1860, including 
the capture of the Taku forts, and was Tn«f^A 
brevet lieutenant-colonel (15 Feb. 1861) and 
O.B. He became a re 'imental Heutenant- 
colonel on 10 July 187- , regimental (xilonel 
on 1 May 1880, and on 8 Nov. of that year 
major-general. On 1 July 1885 he l^came 
lieutenant-general, and on 4 Jan. 1886 gene- 
ral, He died on 6 July 1888. He had 
married a daughter of W. Rutledge, esq.,, 
of Victoria, Australia, and left sons and 
daughters. 

[Times obituary, 12 July 1888 ; Kane’s List 
of Royal Artillery Officers ; Kinglake’s War in- 
the Crimea.] E. M. L. 

PEiraTMAN, JOHN (1628-1706), 
Tjseudo-quaker, was fourth son of Sir James 
?ennyman (d, 1655) of Ormeshy, Yorkshire, 
by his second vrife, Joan Smith (d. 1657)- 
of London. His half-brother, Sir James* 
Pennyman (1609-1679), was knighted by 
Charles I at Durham in 1642, raised a troop 
of horse for the king’s service at his own 
expense, and was created a baronet by 
Charles II on 22 Feb. 1664 (Oil. 

Papers, Bom. 1663, 1664, pp. 475, 4^). 

John, born at Ormesby on 14 Aug. 1^8^ 
entered -the king’s service at fifteen as en- 
sign in the foot regiment of which Sir James 
was coloneL Upon the defeat of the 
army, John and two brothers took rirfiige 
abro^ until their fatlmr and eldest brother^ 
had made their composition with the 
ment. John was apprenticed om € Febu' 
1647 *to a Mr. Fabian, a w<tol-draper hl‘ 
Londcm, also a zealons royalist. la, 1651? 
he attended the fifdHsaonarediv services tM' 

* j# 
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Christopher Feake [q. v.] at Christ Church, 
New|?ate Street, hut about 1658, after Feake's 
committal to Windsor Castle, he ^’oined the 
qiiskers. He was one of the 164 who, in 
oSered ‘ to lie body for body’ for those 
in prison. Within some two years he grew 
dissatisfied with them, and held meetings 
on his own account in the helds and woods 
two or three miles from Londoi^ although 
still attending the business meetings of the 
quakers, and ‘ standing by them in their suf- 
ferings.’ He was successful in hnsiness, and 
own^ houses and shops * at the west end 
of St. Pauls,* which he congratulated him- 
self on haTing demolished shortly before the 
gimt fire. His wife and &mily resided at 
Sentish Town, On 1 Sept 1666 he saw 
the 6re break out, imd xemoTed * almoel all 
his gxjods and some of his neighbours.* 
Penn-maan’s religious opinions took a 
mystical turn, and causea Oeorge Fox and 
his saner followers much anxiety. He claimed 
a special porti<m of ‘ the inner light ’ which 
directed the smallest details of his life. He 
saw yisions, fastai for days together, and 
more than oncei w^t to meeting to ex- 
perience a kind of euthanasia — stanmng on a 
with *his breath andsencee taken from 
him for about half or quarter of an hour * 
(AutobiographyX He printed and distri- 
buted protests against the Friends, at Bevon- 
shire House, Wheeler Street, Horselydown, 
Bull and Mouth, Hatciifir, and other mowings. 
His eccentricities reached a dimax 28 Jdy 

1670, when the quaker books which he had 
collected * began to be an 0 ||ires 8 Mmu’ OKiy- 
ing 4hem to the Ho^al .j^txduuige, he set 
them on dre, and a constable thereupon 
carried him before Sir ^omas £yiiidw<irtli 


Pennyman 

left ive chiMfea. Hta aeeo«Kl wiIk*, 
IHnah. daughter of Mcholaa Boed of Fall 
Mali, St. James’s, died cm M At^r. at 
her father s house, and was also Imried M 
Chequer Alley. Aft«r her death Peany man 
took her sister Mary (^. 1661), widow of 
Henry Bareman, to Im house in Al^fera- 
gate on 10 Oct. 1671. IkDremaa wasaquaker 
who had died in Newgate priaoii, li Oct. 
1662 (Bes 6B, i. Swh Mm. Bore- 

man, who had been liTin since at Tottenham 
with other widows, had dimociated hemelf 
from the quakers, and held riewi resembling 
those of the Philadelf^ns [see under Lian, 
Mbs. Jairs]. Immediacy after idm had 
taken up h^ quaxtem al hm house, Pexmy- 
man engaged Merchant Taylm’ Hall, aiid, in 
obedience to a * emnmand, inriled sectSy 
and prepared food and drink linr ^0 pemoimy 
not to c^elwaie, but to announce hia 
calkd marriage with the widow. Willkm 
Peiin protei^ed that sndi proceedxx^ warn 
not ^ p^aln, public, and or^rly, Mich as are 
I owneo and i^ractrsed by people called 
quakers * ( Worki^ed. 17^, ii.223). A scur- 
nlous Imllad, '‘Ye Quakei^s Weddlx^/ was 
sung in the streets (lettar from l^becca 
Ters to Margaret Fell, 5 Not. 1671, jStawrth- 
nwre Pennyman and his new wii& 

rimted Essex and Hertfordshire on foot toge- 
ther during ^ winter of 1672-3, in oba^ 
enee * to special motiona.* 

1692 he ai^ his &mily wmt to litn wim John 
Barkstead, his aonnn-law, at Helm*% 
Bi^pegate; but in Oetdte I6i8i ho wan 
BO ill timt ho gawa dixecthm hii Imrial, 
and wroie hisenhaph (JiiMnr^p^Mneon Thna^ 
mt BamMX m Hi), 

oofmred and anwni to tho 
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Pennyman wrote a great number of small i 
tracts, broadsides, and papers a^inst the 
makers, which he copiously distributed, 
3e chief are : ^The Quakers challenged [of 
SolomonEccles, q.v.j answered by a striplii^ 
of the Lambs Army,’ London, 16S0-1, 
'The Quakers unmasked. Their double 
dealing and faLse-beartedness discovered,’ 
1682, reprinted 1693 : ^ a General Epistle 
of Love and Goodwill to all Professors of 
Christianity.’ 

With Mary Boreman he wrote : 1. * The 
Ark is begun to be opened (the waters being 
somewhat abated) which, with some Papers 
and Passages given forth by the Lord’s 
Servants, I am thus to Publish. Who am 
made a Living Witness of the Spirit’s Teach- 
ing ; which worship is so Pure that I may 
not endeavour to gather any Proselites 
thereto,’ &c., London, 1671. 2. ' John 

Pennyman’s Instruction to Lis Children,* 
I*ondon, 1674. 3. ' The Quakers Bejected ’ 
[1676]. 

[Autobiography, London, 1703; Penn’s Works, 
ftd. 1825, i 43; CaL State Papers, Dom. Ser. 
1681-2 pp. 569,570,1664-0 p. 120; Fosters 
Pedigrees, Yorkshire, voL ii., Pennymans of 
Ormesby ; Eegisters at Devonshire House ; 
Ymith s Cat. ii. 365-72.] C. F. S. 

PElOnfMAlT, Sib WILLIAM (1607- 
1643), royalist, eldest son of William Penny- 
man of St. Albans, Hertfordshire, who was 
himself an illegitimate son of James Penny- 
man of Ormesby, Yorkshire (Fostbe, 

Pedigrees f * Pennyman of Ormesby’; 
Bubke, Baronetage, ed. 1844). Wil- 

liam Pennyman the elder was one of the 
six clerks in chancery, and on 28 June 1610 
obtained a grant with George Evelyn of the 
office of comptroller and clerk of the hana- 
">er (Gai. State Papers^ Dom. 1603-10, p. 
520). He died in 1628. WilUam Penny- 
man the younger matriculated from Christ 
Church, Qsfoid, on 31 Oct. 1623, aged 16, 
and was admitted a student of the Inner 
Temple in the same year. He was created 
a baronet on 6 Mav 1628, and became a 
bencher of Gray’s Inn in 1639 (Fosteb, 
0am. 15O0-171i, p. 1143). Penny- 
man succeeded to large estates in Yorkshire, 
and was recommend^ by Strafford, in April 
2637, fcBT the of custos rotulorum of 
the North Kidir^, on the ground of his in- 
tegrity and good affection to the kin^‘’s ser- 
vifeoe * which he hath g^ven very good t^ti- 
nKwies of in all the commissions he is em- 
:doyed on, as B^ty-Lieutenant, one of the 
those parts, and as Jusrice of 
a^ Teradbaer and of the PeaceL* In 
Becenhe^ of the aame year he purchased an 
ofiee » Ae wwth 2,0007, per 


annum. During the first Scottish war he 
coinmanded a regiment of the Yorkshire 
trained hands, and was employed to garrison 
Isewcastle and Berwick {Strafford letters, 
ii. 70, 2o8, 315). In the two parliaments 
called in 1640 Pennyman represented Rich- 
mond. 

Pennyman was one of the witnesses called 
on Strafford’s trial to testify to the earl’s 
conduct concerning the Yorkshire petition, 
to the illegal levy of money to support the 
Yorkshire trained bands, and to Strafford’s 
boast that he would make the little fing^of 
the king heavier than the loins of the law 
(Rushwoeth, Trial of Strafford, pp. 151-3, 
605, 618, 623; Noteitook of Sir John Bortk- 
cote, p. 63). But, showing great reluctance 
to depose to anything against Strafford, May- 
nard charged him with prevarication, and 
‘ there arose so great a hissing in the House 
that the gentleman was confounded and fell 
f a-weeping ’ (Baillib, Letters and Journals, 

L 321* . Nevertheless he had the courage to 
record his vote against the bill for Strafford’s 
attainder with fifty-eight other members. 

On the outbreak of the civil war, Penny- 
man, who was disabled from sitting in tie 
House of Commons on 11 Aug. 1642, raised 
a trooD of horse and a regiment of six hun- 
dred root for the king, and [oined him at 
Nottingham (Clabendout, Bebellion, ed. 
Macray, vi. 62 n.') He fought at Edgehill, 
and in April 1643 was appointed governor of 
Oxford in succession to Sir Jacob Astley 
{Life of Anthony Wood, ed. Clark, i. 96). 
As governor he filled his post ‘ to ^e great 
satisfaction of all men, being a very brave and 
generous person, who performed all manner 
of civilities to all sorts of people, as having 
had a very good education, and well under- 
standing the manners of the court’ (ClA- 
BE2n)Oi^, viii. 121). He fell a victim to the 
epidemic which prevailed in Oxford in the 
summer of 1643, and was buried in Christ 
Church Cathedral on 22 Aug. of that year. 
His epitaph is printed (Wood, History and 
Antiquities of the Colleges and HaUs of Osy 
ford, ed. Gutch, p. 467). 

Pennyman married Anne, daughto of 
William Atherton of Atherton, Yorkshire# 
She died on 13 July 1644, and was buried in 
the same grave as her husband. P^mymaa 
, left no issue. His kinsmen, the Pennymans 
of Ormesby, were also actively engaged in the 
king’s cause ( Yorkshire Baycdist Compodiiott 
Papers, 1893, i. 187). 

[Authorities given in the article; darendoai’a 
Hist, of the Rebellion.] C. H. F. 

PEITKHTN, Loeb (1737 P-1808). [Sen 

PESiTAih;, Richae0.] 


« 
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PENROSE, Sib CHARLES VIXI- 

COMBE( 1 759-1630»,Tice-adinirai,TCiimgest 
son of John Penrose, vicar of Gluviaa in 
Cornwall, by his wife Elizabeth, daughter 
of Rev, John Vinicombe, was bom at Glu- 
riason 20 June 1759. In February 1772 
he was appointed to the Royal Academy at 
Portsmouth, and, after the full course of 
three yeans, joined the Levant frigate with 
Captain the Hon. George Murray (d, 1798>, 
and served in her for four years in the 
Mediterranean. On 5 Au 1779 he ]^saed 
his examination, and on tje 17th was pro- 
moted to be lieutenant of the Sulphur fire- 
ship. This was probably for rank only ; in 
Kovember he was appointed to the Cleo- 
patra, amn with George Murray, ser- 
vice in the North which was continued 
during the whole war. In January 17dl 
the C-eopatmwas stationed between Gothen- 
burg and the Shetland Isles to stop the 
American trade trying the northern routa 
The weather was intensely cold, the captain 
was sick, and Penrose, as hrst lieutenant, 
suffered gimtly from over-fatigue and ex- 
posure, On 5 Ang. 1781 he took ]^rt in 
the action on the B^gerhank [see PasEES, 
SieHtue, 1714-1782], an amjunt of which, 
with a severe criticism on Parkeris conduct, 
he afterwards wrote (EKiys, Nami 
p, 139). In January 1783 the Cleopatra 
was paid off, and Penrose followed Murray 
to the Irresistible, guardship in the Med- 
way, till the ccmclusicm of peace. It is ^id 
that some of the bargees of Peniya i^fered 
to use thrir political induenee to him 
promoted cmiditional on his taking p^ In 
some bomngb-numnmii]^ the of 

which are not stated. lie detndbdly reused, 
and was still a Heulmiant in the anfnmn iff 
1790, whm he was again with Minray m the 
Befmoe during the opsntt armaaaent ; 
aftarwiuds in the Duke in 179S in tlm 
West Indies, and in the Gkiry in 
ChaimeL On !9D April 1791 he was fio- 
moled to eommead Lynn on the 
Amimiean slatks^ nndter the ih|p of his 
friend ai^ pudron Mmtaf, at ^ns tmse a 
xeaiHadmimJL CNi S Oct, 1?^ he was po^ed 
to the Oeeptttea, and in Inly was ^ 
pmnted to the Beealntion, if mwayh 
ah^ In Jane 1W$ Mmrmy, laivmir had a 
atidke ^ faralysi^ moved to the 
for a paesage to ¥mm 

pmn hhn as Wwm 

. 797 die Oeofatsa was aHodM to the 
wa^ern of Ed- 

wmd Bellsw (i^^mrwmdsYmcoiml Emminlh) 
fa, v.l hnt in July 'Bmmm was dy%ed to 
i^uit n«r iwm ill-&ilth. In May 1799 ^ 
joined ^ Si«s Pi^, gcang to 



West Indies with the dag of Lord Hagk 

^ymour _q. r. bhe, hoir.Ter, wm deUii^ 

in the Channel for six months, and amTed 
in the 'West Indies only in the foRowi^ 
Januarv. 

On Seymours death in NoTcmber 1801, 
Penrose w« moved to the Carnatic, in which 
he returned to England in July 1902- Ha 
was then suffering Irom the effects <ff a aan- 
stroke. In l-rlOl he was f^polnted to tha 
command fff the s^a-feneibles of the Pad- 
stow district, which he held till 1810. Ha 
was then appointed commodore for port 
duti^ at Gibraltar, from which he relumad 
in January 1813, in weak health. In Octo- 
ber he was appointed one tff a small cmn- 
miseion to revise the astablishiiienl of if oiva 
in Flvmouth doekvard, and <» 4 Dec. 1813 
was pron^ted to the rank of rmr-admkal, 
and appointed to command a Sf|madron of 
small eraff; on the w^h coast of Spain and 
the coast of Frai^, co-operatii^ with the 
army. The sm'ke was peculiar arc difficult ; 
1 ^" the way in which the vessels under 
Penrose’s orders made their way into the 
Adour, and afterwards forced the pamage of 
the Gironde, destroved all the French vessek 
in the river, and reduced the Imtferi^, wcm 
I for him the warm thanks of Welh^tcm. 
He f^tinued on this service till Septemhet 
1814, and mi his return to Flymcmth was 
at once appointed to the ekkf command m 
the Mediterranean. 

In 1815, however. Lord Kxmontli reswMd 
the command, Fenroee rematntng with him 
as second, and beu^i^^n^ m chief whfiiy 
in May 1316, Eximmth rmnned tm Img- 
In Angnel 1816 he was at Maltai 
and was ^ by the mteimllvw^hoi^ antics 
of ^ eimsdirion a^aimil wWh he 

cas^lly heard '0^^ hat tm Isle lim 

^ lalm aev part m the adiMi m 'tim STlIi. 

^ He §eM nai <»•% thsA 

^ s^M m thm mmsoMI mi 
w^^nst being tdi m hn$ mem ^ba% 
a |mmcw aikati^ a to the slalisa, 

be ami m mmmi m eewmaad 
.|>mi ISmsa^hewiW, 
m Im MUiigiii 

m^crn 

to briar the biaimmi to a omissnm. 

S Jan. aSldheM hm mimimisdaKIXB,. ; 
he wm new medir a CL0JI.0.«^ and esn- 
rinned m cwwmd of ^hs Moiitmmneaa, 
to the moel part w Ito osmt of Il%and 
wmsam to totoi la l n to » riE 1019. On 
10 Jmy 1801 he wan adfimeed to to wmk 
oftoiHiMiil* to he had aoiirtor sac* 

ittoameni Im toed ai 
;wstbiid, a ftoe he Ind 
OB m hmmi and tore he 
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died on 1 Jan. 1830. He married, in 1787, 
a sister of liis friend at the Royal Academy, 
Captain James Trevenen ’q. t.] of the 
Russian navy, and' by Ser had three 
daughters ; the eldest of whom married, in 
1819, Captain John Goode of the navy, and 
became the mother of Vice-admiral Tre- 
venen Penrose Coode. While in command 
of the sea-fencibles, Penrose was a frequent . 
contributor to the ' Kaval Chronicle,’ under 
the signatures A, P. Y., and E. F. G. ; and 
after his retirement he wrote some pamphlets 
on naval matters, more especially one ^On 
Corporal Punishment/ which is even now not 
witiout interest. He wrote also a memoir 
of his brother-in-law, Trevenen, an abridg- 
ment of which was published by his nephew. 
Rev. John Penrose. 

[Life by Rev. John Penrose, with portrait; 
Ralfr’s Naval Biogr. iii*. 211; Service- hook in 
the Public Record Office.] J. K. L. 

PENROSE, Mes. ELIZABETH (1780- 
1837), writer for the young under the pseu- 
donym of Mbs. Mabkham.. second daughter 
of Edmund Cartwright ^^q. v.], rector of 
Goadby-Marwood, Leicestershire, and in- 
ventor of the power loom, and of his wife, 
Alice, youngest daughter and coheiress of 
Richard Whittaker of Doncaster, was bom 
at Goadby-Marwood on 3 Aug. 1780. When 
Elizabeth was about four years old her 
mother died ; five years later Dr. Cartwright 
married again, and thenceforth Elizabeth 
and her sisters lived almost entirely in the 
houses of their father’s relatives. Elizabeth 
was sent with an elder sister to the Manor 
school at York, a typical boarding-school, 
where, according to another pupil, Mrs. 
Fletcher of Edinburgh, ® nothing useful could 
be learnt ’ (Autodio^t\ p. 17). Whatever the 
defectsof her education, Elizabeth Oartwr^t 
was fond of reading and of histoiy. Eer 
uncle. Major Cartwright, writing to one of 
her sisters in 1796, says ; ‘ Eliza, though a 
merry girl, devours folios of history with 
much more appetite than her meals, except 
when we have bantam ^gs; then, indeed, 
^^i8likeacanjarorswallowisghis^ll&’ In 
youth slm was also a frequent visitor at Mark- 
ham, near Tuxford in N ottingham^iire, where 
two maideii aunts lived, aim there she met 
Jolni P^HOse, whom she married in 1814 
Pmoteau, JohbJ. 

ha 18S3 Mrs. Penrose b^an to publish 
hm sme c£ histories. She wrote 

mier tin fsef^onym of ‘ Mrs. Markham,’ 
Beam iW tlie village wlmin hmr 
sad where of early 
Her boolc, ^ A History 
^ Ikvarion by . 


Romans to the end of the Reign of Geor«elII 
with Conversations at the end of each Chap^ 

ter.- For the use of Young Persons, ’appeared 

in 1823. in the advertisement she statt^ 
that the work was originally begun for the 
use of her own children. It was published 
by Constable of Edinburgh, and at &st at- 
tracted little attention. On the failure of 
Messrs. Constable the publication was trans- 
ferred to John Murray. A new edition, re- 
vised, corrected, enlarged, and illustrated, 
was brought out in 1826. Thereupon the 
work became very successful, and aeld its 
place as almost the only textbook of Eng- 
lish history used in schcKils and families fm: 
nearly forty years. The tenth edition ap- 
peared in 1843, the sixty-eighth thousanc4 
continued to the fourteenth year of Queen 
Victoria, in 1853, the eighty-eighth thousand 
in 1856, and later editions are dated 1857; 
1862, 1865, 1871, 1872, and 1873. Some 
the later editions were edited and continued 
to the present day by Mary Howitt. In 
1828 ^ Ats. Markham ’ published, also in two 
volumes, a history of France on the same 
plan ; the forty-eighth thousand appeared in 
_856, and another edition in 1857. Nume- 
rous volumes of questions relating to both 
the history of England and that of France 
have been published. The latter was also 
continued down to 1871 by Francis Young, 
and an edition published in that year and in 
1873. Histories of Greece and Rome were 
announced, but never puMished. Many edi*- 
tions of her books were published in America 
(Hale, Woman's Hecord, p. 847), 

Mrs. Penrose adapted her history to what 
she considered the needs of the young, and 
omitted scenes of cruelty and fraud as hurt^ 
ful to children, and party politics after the 
* Revolution ’ as too complicated for them to 
understand. 

In 1829 Mrs. Fletcher paid a visit to 
Penroses at Bracebridge. * She [Mrs. Pen- 
rose] was a happy wife and the mother ol 
three promising sons, a most delightfid 
woman, with a lively, active, accomplished 
mind, and the most engaging sweetness and 
simplicity of manners ’ ^utobiogr. p. l€^)i 
Mrs. Penrose was fair, slight, and a Httlb 
above the average height. She was popular 
in society, and a mod^ housevrife. Latterly 
her health failed, and for the last two years 
of her life she suffered from cancer. To re^ 
,lieve her sufferings, her husband removed 
. from his vicarage at Bracebridge, near lin- 
' coin, which lies low, to the higher ground of 
Minster Yard, in the city. There, on 24 Jan. 
1 837, Mrs. Penrose died, was buried in 

the cloisters of Lincoln GathedraL 

Works by, Mrs. Penrose not menticHied 
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above were: 1. ‘Amusements of Western-' aiden-<i with, tlie wKkb astend a 


heath, or Moral btories for Children,’ :t vols. , 
1824. 2. * A Tisit to the Zoological Gar- ' 
dens/ 1829. 3. ‘ New Children s F riead/ tales, 
2 vols. 1832, 4. ‘ BQstoricai Conventions 
for Young People (Malta and Poland)/ 
1836. o. ‘ Sermons for Children/ 1837 ; 2nii 
edit. 1846. 

[Bcmse and Courtney’s BibL Comub. ii. 451, 
+ 57 - 8 ; Smiles’s Memoirs of John Murray, ii 
452 ; Allibone’s Diet. ii. 1555; Gent. Mag. 1B57, 
p. 332 : information supplied hy Mr* F. C. Pen- 
rot^] E.I 4 . 

FEimOSE, FRANCIS (1718-17^), 
medical writer, bom in 1718, was a surgeon 
who practised for many years at Bicester in 
Oxfordshire. He purchased a property ui the 
adjmningTillage of Chesterton, where, at the 
enclosure of the mrish in 1767, he was the 


di«w3rderwi state of the Circulation,' Lwdaa, 
6vo, 1754, and Oxford, 8 VO, 1766, This ii a 
poor work, in which old phy sickbed thwriei 
are revivided. 4, ‘ Di^sekatioo on the In- 
flammaiorr, Gangrenous, and Putrid Sore 
Throat, also on tue Piytitrid Fever, r 

with the diagnostic® and method of’^cure/ 
Oxford, 8vo, 1 7 66. This is a piactkal timt i#<-, 
in which the writer narrates C8#f^ he has 
himself seen in the counse of his practice. 
5. ‘ Letters Philosophical and Aitnmo-m^d, 
in which the following operatioiis of ffliturs 
are explained in the most simple and natural 
maimer, according to Sir jaaac Newton's 
opinion, via., the crmt k«a, the deluge, vegeta- 
tion, the mike and form of this terrmiueotm 
globe/ &c., Hy mouth, 8vo, 1789. These 
• Letters were on^, sally written to John Heavi- 
‘ side. M.D., anc were dated from Stonehoi^ 


owner of a quarter of a yard of land, in lieu of 
which he received an ailc^ment measuring 2 
acres 3 roods 1 perch. He afterwards pur- 
chased the house and grounds now mdled 
Chesterton Lodge, which he greatly im- 
proved. The estate was sold after hk death. 
Mr. Bunkin, the local historian, says of him 
in 1823 that he is chiefly remembered for his 
attempt to investigate the ruins of Alch^ter, 
the Roman station at the tonctkm of two 
roads adjoining Chesterton. There, m a wood 
on the west side of the castrum, he discoym:ed 
in 1766 the remains of a large building, within 
which were a teaselated paveiE^nt and a 
hypocaust. This buildinghe described as the 
I^netorium, He left Bicester about 178^ and 
went to live in Ston^ouae, Plymouth, hut he 
did not pracrise hisprofeselcm in Devonshire. 

He died at Hat^d 17 Jan. 17^ in the 


in 1783, They are dedicated to Sir Joaeph 
Banks and to the fellows of the Royal 
ctety. The critical reviews in I^emher 
1786 say of them that ‘ the Mosiic account 
of the creation is hereexplained and defended, 
as well as the deluge, and gravity is ac- 
counted for hr hot and cold ether.' 6, ‘ Let- 
ten onHiao^hictl Subject*,’ Lcmdon, Sto, 
1794. This is a second edition of the previms 
work, with an amended title. It is dated 
from Stonehouae, Plymouth, 30 June 1788* 
7. ‘ Essays Physkilogical ami Fractiml, 


ois^. 


Foutcroy, Ac-, with a view to 


who was 


Pieiixoee, Lcmdoa, 8v% ITtM. These 
memjB wefu sgverelj ha^kd in ^ 
voinme the ‘ Mechcso4^ihrm:gieal Eeview/ 
the zeviewer mthsr hd^ieviB^^or to 

helieve, their aist^ to he a iisoatofyf nalmd 
meritioiier of Mdidbw* In Iht 
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ton school, he matriculated ascommonerfrom By a Trinitarian/ 1849. 11. *• Lives of Tice- 
Exeter College, Oxford, on 3 July 1795, in , Admiral Sir Charles Tinicombe Penrose 

flio nf nKtiiinmcr » PnmisTi fAl— ■ rin-nfftm Tamoe ’T'-r/aT'o-naT. "D— *!*• 



when he migrated to Corpus Christi College, and Practice: an Exposition of Natural and 
where he failed fora scholarship, but won an , Revealed Religion,^ 1855, 14. ‘Life of 'his 
exhibition. He graduated B.A. ^8 June 1799, ! father] the Rev. J. Penrose, Rector of FTed- 
and M.A. 11 May 1802. After taking his borough,' privately printed, and edited by 
d^ee Penrose served for a few months as Penrose’s son John in 1880. 
usjer and tutor, but in 1801 he was ordained i [Foster s AlumniOxon, ; Foster’s Index Eccl. * 

at Exeter, and he officiated at the chapelry Boase’s Exeter College Commoners, p. 248 ; Biti! 
ofMamzion in Cornwall until he left Pen- Cornub. ii. 453 - 8 ; Boase’s Collect. ComuK 
zance in 1802. He was also Bampton lec- pp. 712, 1084 ; Gent. M^g. 1859 , pt. ii. p. 313 ; 
turer in 1808, He afterwards held the information kindly given by Mr. F. C. Pesiwe,] 
vicarage of Langton-by-Wragby, Lincoln- W. P, C. 

shire, from December 1802 to 1859; that of PENROSE, THOMAS (1742-1 779), poet^ 

Poundstock, Cornwall, from November 1803 baptised at Newbury, Berkshire, on 9 Sept, 
to 1809; the vicarage of Bracebridge, Lin- 1742, was the eldest son of Thomas Penrose, 
colnshire, from May 1809 to 1838 : and the rector of that parish, who died on 20 April 
perpetual curacy of North Hykebam, Lin- 1769. HematriculatedfromWadhamCol- 
colnshire, from N'ovember 1837 to 1859. Pen- lege, Oxford, on 30 May 1759 (Fosteb, 
rose died at Langton on 9 Au -. 1859, and A/ttjnnz Oj:on,), but, according to his brother- 
was buried in the churchyard- He was very in-lavr, J. P, Andrews, was also at Christ 
tail, and, though studious, was fond of out- Church. After 1762 he quitted the univer- 
door exercise, especially rowing. "With a sity and joined a private expedition, ^rtly 
kindly temper he combined a fine judgment, English and partly Portuguese, which was 
and his sermons, like his books, were models formed for the attack of Buenos Ayres, undar 
of perspicuity. Tn the spring of 1804 he mar- the command of a bold adventurer named 
Tied Elizabeth Cartwright, known as * Mrs. Captain Macnamara. The party left the 
Markham' [see Pekbose, Elizabeth]. Their Ta^-us on 30 Aug. 1762, and on Its way at- 
issue was three sons : John (d. 18i88), as- tacked the settlement of Nova Colonia de 
sistant master at Rugby school 1839-46, who Sacramento in the River Plate, which had 
published ‘ Easy Exercises in Latin Elegiac been seized by the Spanish. Operations were 
Terse,’ which went through many editions at first successful; but the chief ship, the 
{Academtf, 30 June 1888, p. 446) ; Charles Lord Clive, caught fire, and Macnamara was 
Thomas {d, 1868), headmaster of Sherborne drowned, with most of the crew. The second 
school 1845-50, author of * Eight Village Ser vessel, the Ambuscade, of 40 guns, in which 
mons,’ and editor of ‘ Select Rrivate Orations Penrose served as a lieutenant of marines, 
of Demosthenes ; ’ and Mr. Francis Cranmer, , escaped, and ultimately arrived at the Portu- 
architect to St. Paul’s chapter. gi^ese settlement of feo Janeiro. He had 

Penrose was an accomplished and zealous l>een wounded in the fight; and, although he 
clergyman, and published, with several tracts: recovered from his wounds, the hardships of 
1 . ‘ Attempt to prove the Truth of Chris- the next month in a prize sloop undermined 
tianityftom the wisdom in its original Esta- his constitution. Very soon afterwards be 
biishment'; Bampton lectures, 1808. 2. ‘In- returned to England, and again settled at 
cuiryinto the Nature andDisciplineof Human Oxford, graduating B.A. from Hertford Col- 
Slotives,' 1820. 3, ‘ The Use of Miracles in le^ on 8 Feb. 1700. 
proving the Truth of a Revelation,’ 1824. Penrose took holy orders, and became 
4. ‘Treatise on the Evidence of the Scripture curate to his father at Newbury. About 
Mingles,’ 1826; reviewed in the ‘British 1777 he was appointed by a friend to the rec- 
Oritic ’ for January 1827 by the Rev. C. W. tory of Beekington-cum-Standerwick, near 
Le Bas, whose article was published sepa- , Frome in Somerset ; but his health failed. 



Lector <m Gospel of St, Matthew/ Mary, eldest daughter of Samuel Sloeock of 

8, ^The Utilitarian Tl^ory Morals/ Newbury. She married at Newbury, in Fe^ 
9, Mc^ral Principle of the bruary 1786, the Rev, Thomas Best, master 

16, ‘ or of the of the free grammar school, and dx^ about 

^ 1840, at the age of ninety-four. Penrose’s 
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only child, Thomas, was admitted on the 
foundation of Winchester College, became 
fellow of Sew College, Oxforti, and yicar of 
*VVrittle-cum-Roxweli (d. Februair 1^51). 
He wrote ‘Sketch of the Liyes and \Vritings 
of Dante and Petrarch’ (anon. ), 1790. 

Penrose is described as pf>ssesfiing learning, 
eloquence, and good social qualities, and as 
being ready with pencil and pen. His chief 
productions are mainly imitative of Collins 
and Gray ; but several of his prjems deal in 
a natural vein with his disappointments in 
life. A poetical essay, ‘ On the Contrarieties 
of Public Tirtue/ shows powers of irony 
and satire. Mathias, in the hrst dialogue of 
* The Pursuits of Literature ’ (17^ ©dit. p. 
M), says : 

Have you not seen negleeted Penrose bloom, 

Then sink unbonourid in a Tillage tomb ? 

Content a curate's humble path he trod, 

Sow, with the poor in spirit, r^ta with Gk«L 

His chief works were : 1. ‘ Flights of 
Fancy/ 1775. 2. ^ Address to the Genius of 
Britain,’ 1775, a poem in blank verse, pro- 
posing a limit to our * civil diseensimiB/ 
3. A posthumous volume of poems, 1781, 
with a biographical introduction by James 
Pettit Andrews [q, v.1, who had married his 
sister Anne. His Tiroiactitms were included 
in Anderson’s ‘ Collection of the Poets,* voL 
xi. ; Park’s ‘British Poets/ voL xxiiii. ; 
Pratt’s ‘ CaHnet of Foetrjj vol. v. ; in the 
Chiswick edition of the ‘ British Poets,* voL 
IxiiL ; and several of his poesiis are in Bell’s 
‘Fugitive Poetry/ vols. xiL and xiiL A 
^r^htly poem by Penrose cm the ‘ Newberry 
&11^/ signed ‘ 'P., Newbury, 8 May 1761,* 
is in tlm ‘ Gentleman’s Magarine,’ 1761, pp. 
231-2, the characters in wb^ are identii^ 
by Godwin ; and two mcne of poelknl 
pneces are in the saa^ pericM^cal m 179@, 
pt- iL pp. 1177-8. Cam^^ indwled two 
Penrose’s pieces — ^The Helmeta* and 
‘The fidd Battle* — tn hk 

of the PMs;’ and Fetor Cnmeting^ 

ham, in hh editkm t^it worh, nd^ tm^ 
Cambell, in ‘ ^ and, above all, 

in Tl^ Woundod Bmasar,* * iriveii a 


berlayne, TViltshire. He was educated at 
Blandford Schwl,matrkulat«-d 
Collect, (.hifjrd^on:!! Jan. 1636. and bemme 
a studtfnt of Gray’s Inn in 1636 iFoimM, 
Aiumm Ojm. ; Gray Jt Jnm p. 21 1 

In lt>3(* he marrind Arundel, daughter 
John Freke of Eweme’s Courtenay and Me*- 
cnmbe, r>orset. Sir John Penniidodk was 
higfh sheriff of Wiltshire by the king’s a>* 
pointment in 1643-4, and his mm fought 
on the nrjyalist aide throughout the civil 
war (Biack, Ojfi^rd J>ocgwifa, pp. lilO, 22 J u 
Henry, the secjjnd son, was Mllad in 164^1, 
and another son aDo lost his life in the king's 
service (Lroiow, ed. It^, L iS; 

^HlUhire Mm^&zine^ Decem- 

ber 1853, p. t^7h Sir John Fenm^kick 
was ffned ( afterwards reduced to 
and his mm 1,1X1^., while the del^a of tba 
latter— contracted during the rix years * »e- 
c ueatration of his estate — amounted to 
1,500/. (»5. xiii, 123 ; Chi. ^ 

Compotmdniy, p. 1054). John Penruddock 
was nevertheless resolved to mk the loim ot 
the remainder of his fortune in the kinj’s 


in ** xne wonnasa iia^Bsar, mm given a 
‘vigQttms e(^* of of BMlo,* a 


the remainder of his fortune in the kin^^’s 
cause, and took up arms in the abortive ji- 
surrection of March 1655, With about two 
hundred followers, commanded by himself 
and Sir Joseph Wag^taffe, he occupied ^lis- 
bury on 12 March 1655, seized the judgea 
Hohe and Nicholas who were then o® cir- 
cuit, and unclaimed Charles H, Wagi^alfe 
wished to hang the judg^ and the dmriff, 
but was prevented by Peimiddock{Ci.x»®»- 
no2t, 132). They Iben mardbed 

into Dorset, proclaimed ClMaiim II at Wmed^ 
ford, mid, not indh^ tbesaaelveB |ohmd by 
the country pecple ak they expacle^ oadea<- 
voured to make their vray^i^ Ckamwidl, 
whi^ wm ref 0 rt«d to be in ana for 
king. At Soi^ Motoa m Dtvma 

they were suntaed m them qmim mt ^ha 
of 14 llaich ly Obfiahi Omkm 
of OoloiMd Bmxfn lagimant, imd fdiriii- 
doek, vd^h abowt mxiif of Ida folmveie^ wm 
taken prieemer. Tim teal wm 
hat anaoeedenl in Urn 

nmed a eonnisamel1^«wandtmrihmfor 
tim tifol of Ifoepriipneim. At where 

FmraddmA vm tfioA Brniem Ohrim wro- 
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night before his execution he addressed a ’ 
pathetic letter to his "wifeji which is still ; 
preserved by his descendants at Compton- 
Chamtolavne, and has frequently^ been 
printed. The Protector, on the petition of 
the children, regranted them a portion of 
their father’s estate {Cal. State Papers, Dorn. 
1656--7, pp. 201, 277). At the Bestoration 
the widow petitioned for the mono^ly of 
making glasses as a compensation for the 
sulferings of her family, but appears to have 
received nothing (id. 1660-1, p. 687 ; cf. Hist, 
MSS. Comm. 7 th Reo. p. 1 10). Two en pav- 
ings of Penruddock iy Vertueaxe mentioned 
by Bromley. 

[A Pedigree of the family of Penruddock is 
given in Hoare’s Modem Wilts, ‘ Bunworth/ p. 
SI ; the original documents relating to Penrud- 
dock's rising are mostly printed in Thurloe 
Papep?, toL iii., and are collected, with additions 
from the newspapers of the period and from 
family manoscir'pts, by Mr. W. W. Ravenhill in 
the Wiltshire Archawlogical Magazine, vols, 
xiii., xiv., under the title of ' Records of the 
Rising in the West, aj>. 1655 ; ’ see also * Crom- 
well and the Insnrrection of 1655 ’ in the Eng- 
lish Historical Review for 1888-9, and State 
Trials, vol. v.} G. H. F. 

PENRY, JOHN {1559-1593), puritan 
and chidt author of the Martin Mar-Prelate 
tracts, bom in 1559 in Brecknockshire, was 
Bon of Meredith Penry of Cefii Brith in 
LUngamarch, the surname originally being 
ap-Henry, John matriculated as a pensioner ' 
at PeteAouse, Cambridge, on 3 lec. 1580. 
At the time he is said by his enemies to have 
held Roman catholic opinions, but he read, ^ 
while at the university, the works of Bishop 
Bale and Cartwright, and soon adopted 
nuritanism in its most extreme calvinistic 
:orm. In 1583-4 he graduated B.A. Sub- 
sequently he became commoner of St. Alban 
Hall, O^ribrd, and proceeded M.A. on 11 July 
1586. His principles, he declared in later 
lif^ did not permit him to take either dear ' 
ctm’s or priest’s orders, although both were 
offered him. None the less he preached both 
at Oxford and Cambridge, and his sermons 
were de^bed as edifying (Woon), Tra- 
veili^ in Wales, he prei^ied publicly in 
Welsh with rousing ardour, mainly in the 
air, and was &eplj impressed by the 
de^tu^mx of his native country, 
wbidi lie attributed to the non-residence and 
Jncjonpetancfy of the eleigy. in order to call 


2 Bee. 1586 to &e eecdesiastical 
fff AePcmeipalily, hehastily wrote 
fuliiiheii at (through Jt^ph 
'Mfmm} in 1^^ * A Ikeerise ad- 

In aad Borlanimt oon- 


taining the Aequity of an Humble Supplica- 
tion in the behalfe of the countrey of ' Vales, 
that some order may be taken for the preach- 
ing of the Gospel amongthosepeople. W’herrin 
is also set downe as much of the estate of 
our people as without offence could be made 
known, to the end (if it please God) that 
it may be pitied by them who are not of this 
assembly, and so they also may be driven to 
labour on our behalfe,’ Oxford, 8vo, 1587* 
He abbreviated the later portions of the 
work in the vain hope that it might pass the 
press before parliament was prorogued in 
I)ecember 1586. Penry, who did not put his 
name to the volume, although he made no 
effort to conceal has authorship, drew a 
forcible picture of the ignorance of his fellow- 
countrymen — of their idolatrous belief in 
feiries and magic, their adherence to Roman 
catholic superstitions, the silence and greed 
of their pastors. He quoted W elsh freely, re- 
commended the employment of lay preachers, 
and showed the necessity of a \Velsh trans- 
lation of the Old Testament- The New Testa- 
ment had been translated in 1567. Edward 
Bounlee or Bownley, M.P. for Carmarthen, 
presented Penry’s petition with the printed 
treatise to the House of Commons, but neither 
attracted the attention of the house. The 
archbishop of Canterbury (Whitgiffc) was 
not, however, inclined to overlook so bitter 
an attack on the church. He issued a warrant, 
calling in the printed books and directing 
the author’s arrest {Appellation, pp. I79--81 j. 
Five hundred copies of the * Treatise ’ were 
seized, and Penry was brought before the court 
of high commission. Archbishop Whitgifr 
presided, and in brutal language pronounced 
bis opinions heretical. £e was ordered to 
recant, hut peremptorily refused, and was 
sent to prison for twelve days. He asked 
for further information respecting his offence, 
and was told that he would receive it at a 
later examination. He was not examined 
again, and at the end of a month was re- 
leased. A few days later — apparently in 
April 1587 — ^he married Eleanor Godley, 
who lived with her family in the neighbour- 
hood of Northampton. 

Penry’s * Treatise ’ and his action before 
the high commission court stirred the ex- 
treme section of the puritan party througboufe 
the country to activity, and he reived tp 
pursue his attack on the bishop®. It was 
through the press alone that the war could be 
effectively waged, but the obstacles imposed 
by the licensing laws on the publication ©f 
writings obnoxious to the authorities rea- 
dered it imperative to resort to methods ol 
secrecy in the setting-up and distribution of 
books which assailed the existing order 
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tbings. T^o puritan ministers, Jolin Field 
and Jolm Udall, offered to help Fenrr in the 
composition of a series of anti-clericil pam- 
phlets ; but Field died a few months later. 
The design was communicated to a puritan 
country gentleman, Job Throckmorton of 
Haseley, ' S' arwickshire, who piromised both 
literary and pecuniary aid. The bishops’ 
sense of dignity was to he mercilessly out- 
raged by means of ooai^ sarcasm and homely 
wit. Such weapons had been habitually used 
by Knox, Beza, and other protestant con- 
troversialists, Beza’s ‘Epistola . . . Pas- 
sauantij ’ (^Geneva, 1552) Fenry had care- 
fully studied, and his * Treatise* illustrated 
how scandalous Innuendo might be eSectively 
employed in polemical theo The joint 
writings of the confederti*y should, it was de^ 
termined, bear the pseudonymous signature 
of Martin Mar-Frelate. Martin was doubt- 
less suggested by Lutheria Christian name. 

Before Michaelmas 15SS F^izy Durchaaed 




utmost secrecy in the house of Mrs, Eliza- 
beth Crane, at East Moubej, near King- 
ston-on-Thames, Robert W ald^rare, a Loa- 


the typographic arrangements, and he placed 
at Ferny 8 disposal two compositors, who 
worked with great rapidity. Feniy corrected 
the proofs of all the publieatimis, and paid 
the workmen. Within three weelm the tot 
of the Martin Mar-Prelate tracts was printed 
and rirculated. It was kimwn as 
Epistle/ and was announced as a ptrihini- 
narj onslaught on the and ^ahorite 
* Befence of the Church of Midland’ whi^ 
Br. John Bridges tom of 

had pultohed in 15^. ItkdcmhIfulEfBmy 


Pe 


dumbe ministrie and commurnkmling with 
them I had answered ia« you mar set* in 
this booke i before he had written, f he man 
I reverence as a g^x^dly and a learned man. 
The weaknes of bis reasons shalbe showed 
at large Godwilling.* This promise he at 
once fulfflied in ‘ A Defence of that which 
hath bin written in the t|ueetiani of the 
ignorant ministerie and the communictung 
with them/ 16mo, 15c^. A further defence 
of Fenry against Erne’s attack w^as writ tea 
by John Greenwood [q. v.j, and hoft 
title * M. Some laid open in his ormlem.’ 

At this juncture Mrs. Crane, from whose 
house these pamphkts emanated, showetl 
signs of alarm, and Fenry Icmnd it naeaiiary 
to secure a new hmne for hk piress. Hirmigii 
either hk fathom-law, Godley,mr lii patron 
Throclonortmi he obtained introductionfl to 
Sir Richard Kn^htky [q.v. j,a ^iritmi tqnife, 
who rmkdiiy mmeA hm ann his press an 
asTlum at his nmnsbn Fawdhw in Notth- 


order at Fawsky in Aovanber, and thera 
were printed in that month afalkreritmism 
of Bean Bridges’s ‘Defence/ entitled *The 
Epitome/ Th^ followed a hroadride, ‘Cer- 
tain mlnarall and metaphkicall sdmol-potnta 
to be defended by the reuerento biAom* 
(Lamb^h library). Throckmorton sdtaiiwi 
with Fmaiy the respotobility for these lucn- 
Imatkms, whidi eza^erated tlm ehampifmsol 
epmopmejf and Fmry and his eoimlntoca 
found riimnsrives the o c!^ hkh^ atoch 

by assatoits who i Bsprerr e d ufon their own 



duded not mal'r toinea, 
1^ ktlero ^eee fiasfXZy 
Li'i.t, JmM; BMm or I 
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redresse’ (without place or printers name). - 
The running title is ‘ A Supplication unto 
the High Court of Parliament.’ AtCoTentry 
Penry also printed a fortnight later ^Hay 
any worke for Cooper,’ a slashing reply to 
the ^Admonition’ of Thomas Cooper [q. t.], 
hishop of Winchester. In June he stayed 
with his friend Throckmorton at Haseley, 
whence he passed in July to ^'olston 
Priory, the residence of Robert Wigston. A 
London compositor, John Hodgkins, with 
two assistants, printed under his superin- 
tendence, partly at Haseley and partly at 
Wolston, the Mar-Prelate tract ^ Theses 
Martinianse or Martin J unior * ("22 J uly), and 
* lust censure and reproofe of Martin Senior’ 
(29 July), ‘ More work for Cooper/ a 
further attack on the bishop of Winchester, 
was in part set up in type at a press which 
Penry had sent to Newton Lane, Manchester, 
In August 1589 this press was seized by the 
authorities at the instigation of the Earl of 
Derby, Nothing daunted, Penry procured 
the publication of * More Work’ from Wol- 
ston immediately afterwards. In Septem- 
ber the * Protestatyon of Martin Marprelate’ 
was issued from either Haseley or Wolston. 
About the same time Penry vehemently 
attacked the bishop of London in 'A briefe 
discovery of the untruthes and slanders 
(against the true government of the church 
of Christ), contained in a sermon preached 
the 8 of Februaiie 1588 by Dr. Bancroft, 
and since that time set forth in Print, with 
addicions by the said Authour, This short 
answer may serve for the clearing of the 
truth untill a larger confutation of the sermon 
be published,’ 4to, n.d. Finally, Robert 
‘Waldegrave, who had migrated to Rochelle, 
printed under Penry’s auspices ^ A Dialogue. 
?^herem is plainly laide open the tyrannicaR 
dealing of the Lords Bishopps against Gods 
children; with certain points of doctrine, 
wherein theyapproove themselves (according 
to D. Bridges Sis ‘udgement) to be truley 
the Bishop of the !Divell,’ 12mo- 
Frmn tSe moment that the * Epistle’ had 
appeared in the winter of 1588, every effort 
had been made by the officers of the high 
commission court and the privy council to 
unrai^I the mystery of Martin Mai>Prelate 
and his tracts and throughout 1589 wit- 
nesses were constantly under examination 
by the archbishop, the bishops, and the 
enmnctL The capture of the Manchester 
was the first reward of their exertions, 
naturally fisll on. Penry, who had 
attacked tne bii^opB in his ^Tresr 
tise,* In 1590 the autiior of * The Almond 
frr a Parsafety’a n^ly to Martin Mar-i^lafce 
'10 Thcnsa Na^)i d^iounced hiTn 


byname as the protagonist of the controver- 
sial drama. On 29 Jan. 1589-90 an oifi^ 
of the archbishop searched his house at 
Northampton, ransacked his study, and took 
away with him some printed books and written 
papers. Penry stated that ail that was seized 
were a printed copy of * The Demonstration 
of Discipline,’ attributed to John Udali, and 
one of his own replies to Dr. Some in 
manuscript {Appellation, pp. 6-46). The 
mayor was directed to apprehend Penry 
as a traitor, but he successfully kept in 
hiding, and, with money supplied by Throck- 
morton, ultimately managed to escape to 
Edinburgh. His colleague Udali was lees 
fortunate. He was arrested at the time of 
Penry’s escape. When he and witn^sea 
against him were examined, much- informa?- 
tion respecting the method of publishing the 
Mar-Prelate tracts came to lii^ht, and Penry 
was directly incriminated, ^fore leaving 
England he succeeded in issuing his defiant 
‘Th’ Appellation of John Penri unto tl^ 
Highe court of Parliament from the bad and 
in'urious dealing of th’ Archb of Canterb. and 
otjier of his colleagues of the high commis- 
sion : wherein the complainant, humbly sub- 
mitting himselfe and his cause unto th© 
determination of this honourable assembly; 
craveth nothing els, but either release from 
trouble and persecution, orjust tryall,’ 12mo. 

In Scotland Penry was well received, 
and he preached from church pulpits. Queen 
Elizabeth applied to James VI for his biiish- 
ment from tne kingdom, and James issued 
an edict ordering him to quit the realm. But 
the Scottish presbyterian clergy ignored th© 
proclamation, and Penry continued in Scot- 
land under their protection. In December 
1590 James told the English ambassador that 
Penry had left Scotland. As a matter cff 
fact he did not re-enter England till Sep- 
tember 1592, Some part of the interval h» 
spent in pursuing his attack on episcopacy* 
After he had settled in Edinburgh th^ 
appeared in London ‘ A treatise wherein is 
manifestlie proved that reformation and those 
that sincerely favour the same are unjustly 
charged to be enemies unto his ma’estie and 
the state. Written both for the c-earing of 
those that stande in that cause, and th© 
stopping of the sclaunderous mouthes of all 
the enemies thereof’ (Edinburgh ,4to, 1590. 
A second part was promised. Xji answer 
ascribed to Thomas Nash appeared the sanw> 
year, under the title of * The First Parte of 
Pasquils Apolc^e,’ in which Penry was 
once again denounced by name as^Martin 
Mar-Prelate. ^ Who had the ouersight of the 
libeU at Fawslie? John of Wales: who 
was corrector to the press at Coventrie?' 
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Jolin of Wales’/ A further appeal to the 
English goTernment to reform the church on 
the lines Penry had sagfeated followed in 
* A humble motion with submission unto the 
Right Honourable L. L. of hir majesties 
Privie Counsel!. Wherein is laid open to be 
considered how necessarie it were for the 
good of this LandOj and the Queenes Majes- 
ties safety, that Ecclesiasticail discipline were 
reformed* after the worde of God, and how 
easily there might be provision for a learned 
ministery’ (Edinburgh?), 4to, lo9(K 
In September 1592, when the controrersy ; 
was sulfiding, Penry left Edinburgh, with | 
the intention, according to his own account, 
of renewing his evangelising efforts in Wales, 
his own * ^oor country But he went no 
nearer Wales than London. There he joined 
a congregation of separatists meeting n^r > 
Stepney. He declined all offers of ofBee 
among them in conformity with his theo^ 
that Christian churches should have no dei^ 
nitely appointed ministers. At first he was 
not nmlested. But next year Anthony An- ' 
derson, vicar of Stepney, reec^nised him, and 
on 22 March 1592-3 he was arrested at Rat- 
cliff at the vicar’s bidding. On the 24th 
he was committed to the Poultrey Compter. 
He wasexamined more than once, and elergy- 
men were admitted to the prison with a view 
to arguing him into conformity. He restated 
his objections to epis<s>pacy, and to the dis- 
ripline of the established church, asserted 
tlmt his views were sanctioned by Wydil^ 
Latimer, and Luther, and asked permissioci 
to take part in a disputation with bib ex- 
aminers in the preemce of the queen and 
t^ncil. A full report of examizmlaon 
to which Mr. Fanshaw ami Mr. 

Young sulneeted him m 10 April was Ji«h- 
lidi^ in tlm Low Cbuntries^ and ^reisUed 
by his Mends in England, toguliter with re- 
ports of rimilar cutaoiEiii^ions of earlier dale 
of Msffirj Barrow and Jdhn Ghewweod, 
who ware now P«iy*s Mlow-priflonera. €Jn 
16 May Penry drew up a fimer dedariig lint 
he was * net in dan^ m ^ Mw w the 
hoolm puHisiied in ms nam% via. upon the 
Statute ^ made e^ilaous 

(SraTi®, p. 41S; 

®i 3 f 0 ruif, Bmmf p. ISlJ 
ARhoa#! m evidence in pmesaaon 
of ^ a^evite ^i^rally 8i^e|eiBliei ^at 
he w«mM beclauged wbh cou^dicity ha the 
of ^he Mai^Pmhtte lmct% no ac* 
was drawn Mm on that 

mam, Om 21 May liOi Im was put on Ms 
Wml helm the court of cnaen’s hwdb, on a 
iduyge of Imvieg, wMm BdinMugh, 
aMonsonniy devbed and written certain 
wofda with intent to es:ciRe rdMfion and 


Lnsurrectiwi in England. Tbew were twa 
serrate indictments i Coie, Bmke 
1614, pp, In the fir-it were quoted 

sentences alleged to be by Penry, in whkh 
the queen was described as haring tariieil 
against Christ, and as prevent ing her lub- 
jeets from serving (tod according to hia 
word. Tbs second indictment edWted a 
number of expressions attrihiit*^ to IVniy, 
in which the ministers of state and of re- 
ligion were denoynced as cunspiraf^^rs 
against God — a troop of blofxly soul-mur- 
derers, and sacrilegious diiin.‘li-robb-r«, 
while the council was credited with de- 
lighting in persecutii^ God’s true saints 
and ministers. The quotaticmsi were not 
taken from Penry’s publkWd wwks, Mtt ap- 
parently fiom some manuaeript notes found 
m his house at tM? time of his amsei. De- 
spite the insufSciency of the evidmc?e as set 
forth in these indictments, Penry was found 

f rilty of treason and sentenced to d^tk. 

rom the queen s bench pris<m he »ent next 
day letters to his wife and children, bidding 
them be steadfast in the faith, and a 
to Buighley against the verdict. In the 
latter be apj^rently admitted the papers set 
out in the indictments to be notes of Ms 
composition, but they were * confused, un- 
finished, and unpublished.’ They contained 
remarks in exposition to his own views ; lum 
had intmidec to revise them, but had layi 
them aside for fouitoen or fifteen months. 
He should die the queen’s fiuthful servant ; he 
was no enemy to public order in dbmth or 


tkm, and had not striven to^oao^anjadiool 
of religions opinkat. If Ms ^ath now 
enie quietness fiar the dundh of Ood, nsd 
lor his prince and km^dorn, he was 


idhs queen to he m- 

<m^ ..... . . . nn g^ m 


to das; hut he 
iora^ M oaoeof his ^pul^fSiwvfW, 
pw 41S, Apf^ p. 904; 

aw^ later, on ^May^ ha was mMmfy 
ordered, wMIe at ^anr, to propan e lor 
Iksi, and at ive o’dbdk m tie aflmean ha 
was hashed at St 

ref. A xhyeae exftmm ^ the a a ^ai aali o n aff 
tin orlhodcK 14 hn dee& was envent it 
rim M north of ^qfjj^aadl Itiaa: 

The WiiehMsa ishaaipd 
WIhi at anr Kwhs 
JM at horWida hssfM; 

And hiiBsiwahis hnmr 

And ht ha hanged, 

Tfit ha is net wcamd : 

The deal, has Mn 
la his kfribed llrin. 

(Wwmm, Mmemi 1661, p. 

Aoeof^^ toArthw Hildaeaan [% v.^s^es# 
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testiraonj is reported by John Cotton, Penry, 
wkiJe denying the meaning placed on the 
words quoted in the indictment, and posi- 
tively asserting that he had no hand in 
compiling the Martin Mar-Prelate tracts, 
admitted that he had induced some of his 
teliow-subjects to absent themselves from 
the parish churches. But he had reached 
the conclusion that this course of action 
was mistaken, and acknowledged that the 
blood of the souls of those who nad followed 
his advice lay at his door (cf. JoHif Cottoit, 
Heply to Roger WilliamSi 1647, p. 117). 

Penry is reckoned by Welsh historians as 
the pioneer of Welsh nonconformity. He was 
an honest fanatic who believed himself to be 
an instrument of God charged w-ith the re- 
formation of the church of England, and 
with the sowing of the seed of the gospel in 
the barren mountains of Wales. In his 
writings he compared himself to St. Paul and 
the prophet Jeremiah. There is conclusive 
externa^ evidence in favour of the theory that 
he was mainly responsible for the authorship 
and dissemination of the Martin Mar-Prelate 
tracts. Of the small committee, consisting of 
himself, Udall, and Throckmorton, which set 
on foot the Mar-Prelate controversy, Penry 
was the guiding spirit. In Harl. MS. 7042, 
in the British Museum, are the transcripts of 
Thomas Baker from the lost papers of Lord- 
keeper Puckering, and they contain the 
dep(^itkms of Peniy’s patrons, Knightley, 
Hale, and Wigston, as well as of the composi- 
tors in Ms employ, who were examined in 
the council or the high commission court 
in 1589 and 1590. Al^ agreed that Penry 
was superintendent of the secret press, and, 
although one or two shyly think tSat he was 
not Martin, most of them express the belief 
that he wrote and revised the majority of the 
pamphlets. It was proved that he admitted the 
all^^tion whenever the question was directly 
put to him by his friends. But it is impossible 
to assign with certainty to Penry anc. his as- 
sociates their respective shares in the Mar- 
lYdlate publications. Matthew Sutcliffe, in 
his "^ub^ished ^ Answer^ to Throckmorton’s 
‘Be-eiMse’(1506), allots to Peniy the bulk of 
the work. Oamden ascribes the authorship of 
all tracts to Udall and Penry jointly. 

In face of the extant testimony, the argu- 
ments against the assertion of Penry ’s author- 
ship and general superintendence do not 
n^t consideratkm. Br, Dexter, the 

of etmgiegati omilts^j ?Who has en- 
dearaared to tran^i^ responsilHlity to 
Bmteir v.J, aignes timt Fury’s 
wwis exiS^ Bttle of €ie 
cf the'Har-Pmlate 
Igpida. show at a 

pNnfiir ei mmsikm 'Wod a which 


few of the Mar-Prelate tracts exceeded. Ih 
the ‘Protestatyon’ the author describes him- 
self as a bachelor ; this Barrow was, whereas 
Penry was married. But that pamphlet may 
be admitted to be mainly from another hBTijj 
without disturbing the contention in favour 
of Penry’sgeneral responsibility. That he was 
not put on his trial for the tracts was doubt- 
less due to lapse of time, and to the belief 
the authorities that they could more easily 
convict him of other offences. Hiider^^ 
report that Penry, before his death, solemnly 
denied the imputation rests on hearsay, aid 
fails to counterbalance more direct testimtmy. 

MterPenry’s death was published his * Pro^ 
fession of Faith, sent by Francis Johnson to 
LordBurghleyonl2 June 1593, ’together 

a ^ Letter to the distressed faithfullGongiega, 
tion of Christ in London, and all the Memb^ 
thereof, whether in Bondes or at Liberty ’ 
24 April 1593. The ^ History of Corah, Dathan, 
and Abiram applied to the Prelacy, ilinistiy, 
and Church <^emblies of England,’ 4to, ap- 
peared in 1609. The editor states that this 
unfinished tract was copied and circulated in 
the author’s lifetime, and was intended for 
presentation to parliament. Penry’s preaching 
in Wales is described in the preface. 

By his wife Eleanor, daughter of Henry 
Godley of Northampton, he left four daugh- 
ters ; the eldest was four at his death. 

;Ck)oper’s Athense Cantabr. ii. 154-8 ; WoodHS 
Ataenae Oxon. i. 591 ; Thomas Eees’s Noneoa- 
formity in Wales; Waddington’s Life of Peoiy, 
1854; Arber’s Martin Mar-Prelate Controvert ; 
MasfceU’s Mar-Prelate Controversy; Exammatio® 
of Barrow, Oreenwood, and Penry, 1593, in Har- 
leian Miscellany; Bexteris Congregationalism ; 
Cal. State Papers (Dom.), 1590-3 ; Harl. MS, 
7042; Brook’s Puritans; Strype’s Works; John 
Hunt’s Religions Thought in England, i. 71-80, 
100-7 ; Hammond’s Lawful Magistrate, 1644,p. 
26 ; Rowlands's Cambrian Bibliography.] S.L , 

PENSHUHST, Baeons, gee Sjctth^ 
Peect Cuetoit Stebtet, first Baeoh, 17^ 
1855 ; Smtthb, Gboege Augustus Fbeeb- 
Eicz Pebct, second Baeoe, 1818-1857; 
Smtthb, Peecy Ellee Feebeeigk Wllr > 
UAM, third Baeoist, -18^-1869.] 

FENSHURST, STEPHEN eb. 

pESrCESTEE.] 

PENTLAND, JOSEPH BARCLAY. 
(1797-1873), traveller, bom in Ireland in 
1797, was at an early age left an orphan. He 
was Vacated at Arma^ and at the nnivewt 
of Paris, where his Imowledge of <x>mpara- 
rive anatomy gained him the friendship 
Cuvier. He l^came secretary to the^eoh- 
sulate-general "in Peru in 1^7, and wm 
consuhgeneral in Bolivia firom 1 Aug. 1838 
imtil 1839. in 1826 and 1827, in company > 


u r ^ ^ - 
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Penton 


'witli Woodbine (afterwards Sir Woodbine) 
Parisli IX- ‘'^0’ sun-eyed a large portion 
of tbe Bolivian Andes whicli had rarely 
been visited by Europeans. He took ex- 
tensive obsenations on the snow-lines and 
on the heights of the mountains, the majo- 
rity of which are either extinct volcanos or 
volcanos of exhausted activity. Gualtieri 
was found to be 22,000 feet high, Arequiim 
1S,S00 feet, Chirq^uibamba 21,<X10 feet, Illi- 
mani 21.300 feet, and Sorata 24,J^X} feet. 
He was the hrst to measure these mountains, 
and succeeding explorenshave been of opinion 
that be somewhat exaggerated their altitudes. 
The mean elevation of the perpetual snow- 
line was 16,990 feet, and the elevatkmof the 
w'hole range is so great that the mean l^ight 
of the practicable passes through them exM^ 
14,650 feet. During his joomey 1^ found 
fossils of Silurian age at a height of 17,000 
feet, and of carboniferous limestone at 14,000 


, Church on 9 April He was admitfrd 

as^ ischolar _of Winchester College in ISSi 
' (Kiebt, ^IncAei^ier p. IS? I, ae4 

matriculated from Xew Oxford, oa 

2d June 16 j 9, becoming prnbationarv fellrw 
, in that year, and remaming a fall fellow 
from lt36l to 1672. He graduated 11 A, 
7 May lPi6S, and M.A. 17 Jan. 16«^i6-7. For 
some time he remained at Oxford : but from 
j 1670 to 1676 he held the rectory of Tinir^ 
! wick, near Buckingham, a living in the uisi 
of his college | LiPwiroM i, 

' iii, 1241, and so early as 1671 he wrved Mf%. 
chaplain ta^the Earl of Ailesburv. (i>ni 
' 15 Fek 1675-6 he was appointed priiwi|Hi 
St. Edmund Hall, Oxfrird, fey the provos^t 
and fellows of Queen's College, subject to 
the mndition that he thonld "rmgn Tinge- 
^ wick, and tl^t his college shouM appoint 
! thereto a fellow College, While 

principal be built the dbapel, which was 

.. j. ... 1 ^ A w a V « « « « 



the many interesting Ibeallties around that 
rity (J&urmi of the Mogmi Gt^^apkdml So~ 
ekipf 1835 T. 70-^, with two mps, 1838 
Tiii, 427, and Pr&oeeda^Sj 9 March 1874, 
pp. 215- 16 ; Hijmbolijt, Sabine^s edit. 

1846-58, i 362, toI. it. pt. L ixxxv). 

From 1845 Im ntade Eome his winl^ieri-* 
deuce. He was so well i^u^nted with the 
topography and antk|iEitii^ of the cxlj 
be was sele^edi to act as gnkie to the jPri^e 
of Wales on thetwo oaeaMW of has 
Home. He edited Ibr Marraj 

Handhodk of Eoase and^ its ShvhoM. 
IMinth edOitlim, caxcially levised on 
1860; alsothetsa^amelevimtliedlrikm^ 
1^1 Bmi 1872; ^ A Hi^hoolr ibr 
'in ^i^hefii liaSiff mth edii^oa, 1866^ aad 
*M. Haadbooh m 'itavi&fs ia Hottibara 
Italy,* flevmlh edtlkia, 1860. Eb aided 
Jam'®! Fstgawm '1808-1^6) la Ms 

* Bh^dbes of the i:'jai%ii^bs m ami 

Mrs. Bomemlle with inlimAricinL m Ihe 
geology of Sooth Ametica iw bar * l%yimeal 
Geogn^y,* 1818. He dM 3 Motemb 
^leet, Eiidoii, mm If Inly 187^, mmi was ^ 
hmrted hi Bromptat mmirnFf* 


(&, L 26S), From 1^4 to he was rec- 
tor of Glympton, and was also keturcr in the 
neighbouring church at OiurchilL On the 
ncaninatiiM of Lord Aileilairy he wiys in- 
stituted, on 27 Sc]^. 1693, to tl^ rectcty 
of Wa^a-bj-Bipcm, and fee was ocdh^ m 
^ May 1701 to the thbd ppdbaadal at 
Blpoii, boMing both until his 

^ath. Inaeennm w&hhepraN^ei Br, 
Mairy*Sy Dxlwd, on fS SefA IW^ he 
mmmo^ awm^bg to Mmroev a mm- 
mia» on the cf Marlfemw^ 
liiiM,ed.Bohla, L 47-8). 
170Aw^waalmedw20CM.bi 
eel of WiA c^aidi, whsm a ^aent 

MiMl V fiWpMS jHHPwll HWHU 

The m ysMei m * IUh 

Hb SOA 

m ai Be 

hft ika hidh of hii OiMa te hml^ ^ 
the pm of te 'puUiw hool^ wm 

If hh* to tte BeiUiw JUbnm m 
7m (IlMmt. j Uma tadtigi m i hfc . pk. 17^^. 
Wood, hi m 4m 

smiee FMcm ea |oeese^^ *m laaaMh^ 
Ibed;* bid Hoam^aa the^Molw ^ 

* affcndid to his of Wlnbae 




fFomgn C^Ses' list, Jml^ 187A pw lit, 

..Mt. _ Adua. _ A J.1 M en. ^ 
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Heakxe, CoIUctimis, i. 298). His works 
aie: 1. ‘A discoTirse concerning the wor- 
ship of God towards the Holy Table or 
AltW 1682, of which Hearne says a copy 
was in Dr. Charlett’s study {iL ii. 1-). 

2. * The Guardian’s Instructor, or the Gentle- 
man's Romance, written for the diversion 
and service of the gentry’ [anon. , 1688. 

It deals with the bringing up of chLdren at 
home, and with the training at the univer- 
sity of Oxford. 3. * Apparatus ad Theolo- 
giam in nsum Academiarum. I. Generalis. 
11. Specialist 1688; dedicated to Thomas, 
earl of Aileshury, with a preface to the 
young academics, especially the fellows of 
New College, 4. ‘ New Instructions to the 
Guardian, with a method of institution from 
Thiee years of age to Twenty-one/ 1694; 
dedicated to Charles, lord Bruce, son and 
heir to the Earl of Aileshury. Dr. Knight, 
in his < Life of Dean Colet ’ (p. 14o), notes 
the cond^cension of Penton, * a very worthy 
and noted man, who not only publish’d the 
“Guardian’s Instruction for Youth,” hut 
{even laterly} a Hornbook (or A. B, C.) 
for Children,” ’ 

[Foster’s Alumni Oxon.; Wood’s Life, pp. 
btxxiv-v; Wood’s Athenae Oxon. (Bliss), iii. 
10*50, iv. 550, Fasti, ii- 265, 394 ; Wood’s Ox- 
ford Colleges, *ed. Gutch, p. 665; Memorials of 
Ripott Church, ed. Rev. J. T. Fowler (Surtees 
Soc.), ii. 299-303 ; Nichols’s Topogr. and Genea- 
logist, iii. 430, 432, 593 ; Whitaker’s Richmondr 
shine, iL 187.] T. 0. 

PENTREATH, DOLLY (16aW777), 
last surviving speaker of the Cornish lan- 
guage. [See Jepfert, Dobothx.] 

PEPLOE, SAMUEL (1668-1752), bishop 
of Chester, was bom at Dawley Parva in 
ShrojK^bire, and baptised on 3 July 1668. 
His father, Podmore or Padmore Peploe, 
seems to have been in humble circumstances. 
From Penkridge school in Stafibrdshire Pep- 
loe proceed to Oxford, where he matricu- 
lated as a battler of Jesus College 12 May 
1687. He graduated B.A. 12 March 1691, 
and M,A. m 1693. Having taken holy 
arders, be was presented to the rectoiw of 
Kedleston, near Derl^,^ in 1695 (Coi, 
ChtinJk^ €f Btr^sMre, iii. 174). A strong 
wMg in politics, and a latitudinarian in re- 
%bn, Peploe attracted the notice of Sir 
Hoghtcm, a strenuous supporter of 
Revoliitl<m principle® in Lancashire. Hogh- 
toii nominated him to the important vicarage 
^ Preston in. 1705. 

Preston was then a stronghold o€ the 
to when through life Peploe was 
wnmpmEiimgly opposed* Hiiis, coupled 
wiJi m snaewhat overhearing mann^, ren- 


dered him obnoxious in the town, although, 
he greatly exerted himself to improve its' 
educational and religious condition. He 
took a prominent part in building a hluecoat 
school in 1702, and in founding Cadley 
School in 1707. After the Jacobite occupa- 
tion in 1715 he viewed with alarm the lar^ 
number of Roman catholic residents in the 
town, and he procured the erection of two- 
new churches. While Preston was in the 
hands of the Jacobites, tradition says that a 
party of rebels entered the church while the 
vicar was reading the prayers, and threatened 
him with instant death unless he o^sed 
praying for the ‘ Hanoverian usurper.’ With 
great self-possession Peploe continued the 
service, only pausing to say, ' Soldier, I am 
doing my duty ; do you do yours.’ On this 
incident being related to George I, he is re- 
ported to have said; ^Peep-low, Peep-low 
is he called ? ’ Then, with an oath, he added : 

‘ But he shall peep high ; I will make him a 
bishop.’ Whether this story be authentic 
or no, Peploe’s subsequent advancement was 
probably rather an acknowledgment of the 
active assistance rendered by him to the 
commission for forfeited estates, appointed 
in 1716, to which he furnished an elaborate 
report of ‘estates granted to superstitious 
uses in and about Preston ’ (FotfeitedJEstates 
Tapers f P.R.O. p. 34). On 1 July 1718 
Peploe was nominated by tbe king warden 
of the collegiate church "of Manchester, in 
succession to Dr. Richard Wroe [c^. v." The 
statutes requiring the warden to "be B.D. or 
LL.D., he obtained the former degree ftom 
Archbishop Wake, and thereby was thought 
to have cast a slur upon Oxford. On present- 
ing himself for induction the ■visitor, Francis 
Gastrell [q. v.], bishop of Chester, hesitated 
to perform the office, on the plea that a 
university degree was essential to the dig- 
nity. The matter was taken into the court of 
king’s bench, which decided in Peploe’s 
favour, ruling that the le ‘atine power of 
conferring d^i^s was esta alished, and that 
the degrees so conferred were of equal v^- 
dity with university degrees in qualifying 
for ecclesiastical preferment. 

As warden of hlanchester, Peploe was in- 
volved in constant disputes with his chapter. 
On all religious and political questions Im 
found himRftlf alone ; and the episcopal visi- 
tor, to whom frequent appeals were made, 
was on the side of his opponents. On the 
other hand, his toleraoit ■views made him a 
gmieral favourite with the dissenters. 

On the death of Gastrell, Peploe was nomi- 
nated to succeed him at Chester. .He was 
consecrated on 12 April 1726, when he re» 
signed Pr^on, retainingManchester^ 
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Junior/ was ricar of Pr»fSton 17:iti-43v 
pr^-biodarr of Chtr.'Tt-r 1727'>‘b of 

Xorthend^a archtbst'on of Kkh- 

nKfnd 17:;f9-~8l, warden of 3IaEch€ater 

war of Tatteniiall 1743^61, and cfcan- 
celior of Chester 174S-*8L Tbtc familr m 
now repi^&ented hr the WebiKpepl^i of 
Gamstone, Herefordshire (BrEKE, 

GenttyX 

‘ Peploe onlj published a few mrmow and 
charges. His pirtrait was painted bj' Win-* 
stanleT, and engraved bj !• aber i Beomijit, 
Chtaifj^me), 

[liainea’a Rectors of Manchrs^’er (Chatham 
Soc. PnbL, Tol. ri. new ser,?; Hibberr- Ware’s 



Halle JLaacashire : its Puritanism aii*i Non- 



Begistreim ; Act-boofcs of the I)ioc«#e of Chester; 
information isupplkd by tha Viear of Bawlev.] 

F. S. 

^PEPPEEELL, Sis WILLLAM (lt»P 
1759), the * hero of Loaisbnrg/ was bora at 
Hittery Pmnt, Maine, on ^ J u ne 1 69ti. H is 
father waa a native of Tariitock, Devon- 
shire, who emigrated to the Isle of ShoaD, 
Ma-^achnsetts, in early life, and from a penni- 


mendam. A firesh legal difficulty at once 
arose. The bishop of Chester wm visit^’r 
of Manchester College, and the warden, of 
Blanches ter was one of the persons to be 
visited. But the two offices were now 
united in one person, and he could not visit 
himself. After much unseemlv contention 
between the warden and his torv clerg}*, the 
ministry of the day passed a measure ap^ 

Minting the king visitor whenever the war- 
denship should be held with the bishopric of 
Chester. But this arrangement fai-ed to 
put an end to the dissensions in the chapter, 
and Peploe found it prudent to resign his 
post of warden in 1758, his son being ap- 
pointed his successor. He now became 
legal visitor of the collie, and, supported 
by the new warden, lost no time m re- 
ducing the refractory chapter to outward 
obedience. 

With the diocesan clergy the bishoo dealt 
much more successfully. * In spite of a hot 
temper, he was by no means unpopular with 
them* During his episcsonate he consecrated 
thirty-nine churches. He also erected two 
new gaUeries in the choir df Ms cathedral 
( HjL27shall, Chester, p. 99), In 1739 he was 
involved in a dispute with the mayor of 
Chester, who, being refused admission into 
the Abbey Court by the bishop when pro- 
claiming ^rar agmnst Spain, ordered the 
gat^ to be broken down (Himingwat, Cilea- was Margery Bray, whose parents emigrated 
ter, ii. 248). During the Jacobite reMlion i to escape religions persecutitm. Takii^ a 
of 1745-^ Peploe, staunch to his early prin- personal share in his father’s timber and 
ciplea, preached a sermon in his cathedral ' warehousing trade, he grew np robnu^ and 
(13 Oct, 17 45), afterwards paMbhed nad^ i hardy. Accustomed tom hb infancr to the 
the title ‘ Fopbh I<h>lalzy a stitmg Reason abn^ dt Indian wartoe, he was lo 
why Proteetants dbonld steadily c^poee the the me of aims and timiiied to toe 
present Eebellion.^ The bbhc^di^at Obeetar Pepfarell and hb brother rsfsdly hs^poved 

on 21 Feb. 1752, and was hnrbd on the 2^ thdr wher^s hndnes^ Hb earlier years 
of the same mcm^ in the e^hedraL Ito in- were devoted to hulMbg veas^ and pl^ 
aertptkm on hb mommmmt dbows that he niagTi 3 yi|^ toBarcfe^ddbe Woiitlnd^ 
was mm of the lew Bngii^ ImtopB who But he wm an active oAmr m the Maine 
never took a doctor^s ^gree. milito, of which he was a edbmd Iy^l7& 

Fe^oe wi^ a man of great delemmatiom, Me was hf that time a toea^ast nma la the 
^d totally icgsjpdless p^b Cfinkm In eolaay, and soon was atmoet sdb ^pfcbtor 

of the towns of Saco (whiidi to a tom was 
fseHed Beaitom*, with 

lam pmerties hi Pmrtmoi^h, Hampton, 
and etowhme. In 17^ he wm iml etoted 
to the oonndi of Mtoachmeto^ mid wi^ 
aBaaall ^ la-toeted till Ms death. 

The j^ew Bngtod cfionba had hems^ eon- 
ManlJb mmicyed hf the di^faditoca of the 
Frendi, aeti^ tom Ihto toe at Jboniitoag, 
and in 1745 toy deeiMi to mto aneitot^io 
capture the place. It was a hold entarprbe 
to a toee csotobl is^ito, toed ly a tor 

tope, to alta^ one ii to 
totre«einthe worM’— to&* DnMibkdf MNi- 

riot’ IVppmeU wa# ap^peiMed to cmnmaiidi 

a A 



Hmehing paptban in politics, hb whole li^ 
was patod in an atmos^me of strife. B«l 
he was by no memis tmalitnie of gmmms 
In^incts: mad hb etome of r@%itoB tole- 
ration mnbraeed even to Ecnan ealholics. 


Browim, esq., of ^todbote, Sia^onMtie, he 
had one son ami four dau^ters. died 
cm ^ Nov. 1755. On 8 Jan. 1712 he married 
Ann, of hb predecessor, Thomas 

Bindi, vbar of Freston, hr whom he had 
no surviving biue. ^ Mrs. F«^^loe survived 
her husband. The baton’s only son, Samuel 
(1699-1781), eommtoy known as *F«^lo@ 

VOA. XUTp 
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the expedition, and the choice of the govern- in Holland, where his earlier works were 
ment was approved by the * united voice of published by Etienne Roger; but at the end 
the provinces/ On 29 April 1745 the fleet ; of the following year he came to England, 
of one hundred vessels— all, except the men- ^ tempted probably by the success of Buo- 
of-war, c uite small— sailed into the harbour noncini (Geebeb), tho^h a story is told of 
ofLouisburg right under the guns of the an act of kingly severity at Berlin, which 
fortress, efl^tec a landin and commenced Hawkins supposed to have been the cause 
a siege which illustrated the resource, pluck, , of the musician’s anxiety to quit the Prussian 
and determination of the colonists. On ■ service. 

16 June the fortress capitulated, and the . In London Pepusch was at first employed 
Maine militia marched into it. Their success ' as viola-player in the Drury Lane orchestra 
created consternation and chagrin in France, (Mendel) ; in 1700 he was given the con- 
and a great expedition was at once planned doctor’s place at the harpsichord, with tl© 
for the recovery of the place, which was, privilege of fitting operas for the stage, and 
however, held till the termination of the adding his own music. He, for instance, 
war in 1748. Peoperell next projected the introduced his soncr, < How blest is a soldier/ 
cnnc uest of Canada : he was made a colonel into ‘ Thomyris,’ 1707. But as early as 1^ 
of t ie king’s army, and commissioned to ■ one of his sonatas had been performed in 
raise a regular regiment, but was not called ■ Edinbiir.::h (Husz), and in 1704 he wrote 
upon to carry out any important operation.^ ’ concerted music for some musicians brought 
Dn 15 Nov. 1746 he was for his great service over to England by -his brother, Gottfried 
created a baronet by the style of Pepperell (Beesey), and set to music some jozecesifocea- 
of Massachusetts. " sion. His first independent -publication eon- 

In 1747 he built in his yard one frigate sisted of cantatas composed in the Italian 
and two other vessels for the British navy, manner. Handel, however, was then form- 
In 1749, having retired from business, he re- ing English musical taste, and Pepusch’s 
solved to visit England, and embarked for ratber artificial and pedantic productions 
London, where be was cordially received by , fell flat. Bowing to circumstances, he re 
George H and presented by the city of Lon- cognised somewhat grudgingly the supenm* 
don with a service of plate. On the renewal genius of Handel, whom he described as ‘ a 
of war with France in 1755 he took the field i good practical musician/ and entered upon his- 
with a regiment of a thousand men, but true career as a teacher of the science of 
saw no active service. He was, however, in music. 

February 1759, promoted lieutenant-general Pepusch had thoroughly mastered past and 
in the British army. He died at Kittery on generally obsolete learning on his subject, but 
16 July following. he unfortunately had no true appreciation of 

Pe'jperell married, on 6 March 1723, Maiy, musical development; for him the most 
daughter of Grove Hirst of Boston, who sur- nerfect method lay in the ancient system of 
viv^ him thirty years, and by her had two hexachords ; the last word in practical music 
children — a son, who died in his lifetime, in had been uttered by Corelli. Greater exag- 
1751, and a daughter Elizabeth, who married gerations followed as Pepusch advan<^ in 
one Sparkway, and had a son, who took the years. He appeared through life cling to 
name of Pepperell, and was created a baronet a rule of his early years which he impressed 
in 1764, in compliment to the grandfather, upon Burney, ^ I was determined not to go 
but died without male issue. to bed at night without knowing something 

[Life of Sir W. PeppereE, bart^ by Usher ^ ™ mor^:’ and 

Parsons, Boston, 185.5 ; Collections of Massachu- having concuered all easting worlds o_ mroi- 
a^ts Hist. Soc. ; Withrow’s History of Canada, cal knowledge, he sou bt m his last ^ys for 
pu 188 ; Bourinot's Cape Breton.] C. A. H. worlds supposed to be .qst. He was elected a 

fellow of the Royal Society on 13 J une 1745, 

PBPTJSCH, JOBCNf CHRISTOPHER and read a paper at a meeting, which was 
(1667-1752), professor of music and com- afl:eiwardspnblkhed(2Vzi2MOksCmJza,vol.xE 
poser, the son of a German irotestant cle:^- nt. Lp. 266’ . He must, as Burney relateSjhave 
inan, wasbcnrn at Bearlin in . .667, and studied aewi.dered himself and some of his scholars 
the organ under Grosse, and musical tl^ory with the ‘ Greek genera, scal^, diagrams, geo- 
unteiQisgenberg. At the ^ of fourteen he metrical, arithmetical, and harmonical pro-^ 
played at 0010 % aeconiptanyiiig a singer, and portions ; quantiti^, apotomes, lemmas, and 
was soon aflerwards appointed the teacher evexythingcontserningancientharmoiiifiss^fiiafe 
of Frederick Wuliam. Tlmt post he was dark, unintelligible, and foreign to co^ 
she isaaniiig his own ^udi^ and useful practice. . • . Yet, tboB^li 
m tiai ineaawhila. In 1687 Pepusch was fettered the genuis of his scholars by anti- 
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qnated rules, he knew the mechanical laws of 
harmony so well that in glancing over a score 
he could by a stroke of his pen smo^oth the 
wildest ani most incoherent notes into me- 
lody, and make them submissive to harmony, 
instantly seeing the superliuous or deficient 
notes, and suggesting a base from which there 
was no appeal’ iv. OJicfK His ec- 

centricities detracted little from the respect 
which his peculiar talents commanded, nor 
did they count; for much against his skill in 
training sound musicians : among his pupils 
were Doctore Boyce, Xares, Howard, Cooke, 
Travers, Babell, Keeble, Rawlings, ^rg,and 
J. C. Smith. To encourage the study of seven- 
teenth-century work, he establish^ in 1710 
the academy for the practice of ancient vocal 
and instrumental music. Pepusch was for | 
many years its director. It flourished accord- j 
ing to the original scheme until 1734, when , 
it was resolvSl to withdraw the choir-boys, 
and the performances languished for want of , 
aopranos: it may be noted that no women j 
were admitted even to the audience. To 
secure children’s voices the manners after- , 
wards determined to ofiTer them iiistruction 
cm low terms, and, when parents eagerly re- 
sponded to the invitation, Pepusch gene- 
rously undertook this additional burden. 

Though devoting himself mainly to tuition, 
Pepusch did not wholly relinquish composi- 
tion. His fine anthem ‘ Rejoicje in the Lord, 
O ye righteous,’ probably belongs to the 
period after 1712, when Pepuscn was re- 
tmned by the duke of Chaados as wumtm 
di mppelkt at Cannons, and sullied the 
chapel services, until he retired in favcwir 
HandeL 


Sc(ULre of Al^rk* wa# mofst? MictnmfuL 
hilt the greatest triumph of the series was 
‘The Beggar's l.^rt.‘ 1727-^. Pepusch's 
overture, accompaniments, and basses were 
incorpcrated into thi^ w- ►rk, the raw material 
of which consi-^ted of c Jimtry dances, prspular 
tunes, and the like. The select ioiis were 
made writh judgment, and no lapses into 
ancient lore marred the happy simoIicitT of 
their setrlnfir. The le^g known * PoLy,* 1729, 
and ‘The AVedding/ 1734, w'ere pr*>daced 
afterwards. 

In the course of his seal for difihsing 
knowledge, Pepm^h drawn into Bishop 
Berkeley's abortive scheme for f>uiKiiiig a 
college in the Bermwiae "see B^aXEUET, 
Geobgb, 168*>-17oi3^ In l5'S7 he auxepted 
the post of organist to the Charterhouse, 
where he took up his abode. Few a few 
years before his death he saw only favourite 
pupils and old Iriends in his rooms, and now 
and then he would play chess. He died 
20 July 17o2, aged B5, and was buried in 
the chapel of the Charterhouse. A* full 
choral service was performed at his funeral 
by the gentlemen and children of the a-ra- 
demy and the choristers of St. PauTs. In 
176f a memorial tablet was "mt up on the 
south wall of the chapel by the members ot 
the academy, to which he had bequeathed 
valuable music, Oldys notes that in 1737 
Pepusch oflered him any assistance that his 
ancient collections of music would af^end 
Ibr a history tsi the art and its '^mfeaaors in 
England. Owing to a series of b>Bnd^ xnosi 
of tl^ library was dispersed, but mm of hk 
pi^perB came into the hank of Ha wkina, and 
thence to the British 


On 9 July 1713 P^uerii, with Cre^ was Pepusch married in 1713 Franeeam Mar- 
admitted fiw Magdalen Coll^ Mas. Boe. gherita de L’^^ine [see ; their eon 

Oxfi»r^ He rathm- ofended the univmaty lied in 1739. A portrait ijf F^mdb was 
bringii^ London perfewmers to asrist in giv^l^liaymtot^miamc akookatChdhed. 
renkring mis act^ and b^ giving pnhlic Pbiwldm i^ndm an ei^mvh^, tiBm Had- 
cc^mrts in the city tm Iw benefit. Hk scat’a printing, in hk (p. 831 

exeicke celebrating the peace of Utrecht Bsmmc^wroteand^Milcel^i^^^imfarlsmfy, 
was never puHi^ed. A cemy of the work, anlhehad llmasri^anceof JammOraeskmma 
printed on both ^bs ^ a Mio kal, was in mA Jolin Immjns as msmnneiiBes sasd aeme^ 
Bliss’s likary. lanes; it m thoeglit ftrihayb tbatheiiifinr- 

Alter 1714 he was fmofratlyimployed to intenM the Iri^riallon hy the lomw of 
mipply Limsoln’s Inn FVik wkh Broesaird’s * J^mnaine,^ fmkhed in 1740 

musk. He produced there, with mnskri (QmTm\ Hk^SInwtftmntmonHaiwc^ 
settings, ^ Tanns and Adonk,’ 1713; ' Apolk eontaink^ the riemn^ of bk teachiii^, was 
mad Ba^hne,’ 1715; * Beath of Dido,’ 1716; puMkl^ fey ferin m 17SI, The year bdhan 
*llia Unkn of the three Art^’ aBl. awmksormtilkdaiidimndedonthemaslm^^a 
Oedlias day entertainment, whk^ had a lo^ mi^hod was giims to the woeld, wkhont 
ran, 1723; * of whk^ Mrs. Fan- gu^tnee or neonkrioa imm him, by an in- 

krv^ wrede was very mucli dk- dkeraet pupil. He dkts^ed, hnt did 

instaadof Pnfcel^^^ print,* Assort Aimoimit rd' the Twelve Mod^ 

had Ptmneh’s, ai^ very humdrum it was; olCkw]^ri<mandkekFtOfraan<mm 
indeed, I nevijr was »o tired of anylhingjm Octave/ 

all my Ufa’ (DEiAirT, , Among Ibb pnb^ribed worim; betike th<me 

as 2 
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aireadr mentioned, are: 1. ^Six Cantatas 
for Voice and Instruments/ the words by 
Hughes, 1716? One of these is ^Alexis/ 
which was sung by Vaughan, with a Tio- 
loncello obbligato by Lindiey, in 1817. 
2. ‘Six Cantatas for Voice with different In- 
struments,' the words by rarious authors, 
171"? 3. ‘ Twenty-four Airs for t wo Violins.’ 
4. * Sonatas for Flute and Bass.’ 5. ‘Solos 
for Flute.’ 6. * Solos for Violin.’ 7. ‘ Ode 
for St. Cecilia's Day/ 1723. 8. An edition 
of Corelli s sonatas and concertos in score, 
1732. In manuscript there exist Songs in 
* Myrtillo/ Fitzwiiliam 3Iuseum; ‘Ode in 
honour of the late Duke of Devonshire ’ (Brit. 
Mus. Addit. 2VIS. 5052) ; Motet, ‘ Beatus 
vir/ n 4 {ik 5G54); ‘ Myrtillo’ (lA 15980) ; 
auto^aph harmony and scale notes 
29429); 3Iagnihcat {ib. 34072); at Boyal 
College of Music, motets, sonatas, songs, and 
masques (Husk, Catnloyue). 

[Grove s Diet, (twenty-nine references in the 
four volumes) ; Hawkins’s Hist., 2nd ed. pp. 831, 
8S4, §07 ; Burney’s Hist, iii. 109, 324, iv. 638; 
Gerber’s Tonkiinstler- Lexicon, 1792, ii. col. 91; 
Clark’s Beaistera; Gent, Mag. 1738, p. 767; 
Annals of the Three Choirs, p. 15; Boyce’s Ca- 
thedral Harmony, vol. i. pp. iv, vii; Husk’s 
Celebrations of St. Cecilia’s Day, pp. 61, 62, 90, 
105; Oldys’s Diary, p, 15; Ashton's Dawn of 
the Nineteenth Centniy, i. 15 ; Fulier-^Iaitland’s 
Gat. of Fitzwiiliam Museum, pp. 41 232, 241; 
Aneedf^ of J. C. Smith, p. 41/ L. M. M. 

PEPWELL, HEXHY (df. 1540), printer 
and stationer in London, w’as bom at Bir- 
mingham, but the first mention of his name 
occurs in the colophon of the first book he 
printed, the ‘ Castell of Pleasure,’ which was . 
issued in 1518. His business was carried on 
at the sign of the Trinity in St. Paul’s 
Churchyard, a house which had belonged to 
another stationer, Henry Jacobi, whom Pep- 
well seems to have succeeded, and whose 
device, with the surname cut out, he used 
in some of his books. Between 1518 and 1523 
Pepwell printed eight hooks, all of a popular 
character, and in 1525-6 was appointed 
wardmi of the Company of Stationers. 

In 1531, at the request of Stokeslaye, 
H^op of London, he employed the Antwerp 
p^rinler, Michael HiHeniue^ to print an e^- 
tion of Eckius’s ‘ Enchiridion locoram com- 
mimium adversns Lutherance/ now known 
fern one surviving copy. In 1^4 Pepwell 
is na^^aoned kt the will of Wynkyn de 
Wewie, who laives him 4f. in printed 
hooka. In 1530 he printed some smair gram- 
mazs nse of St. Paul’s soto)!, and on 

II of tine made hk wiE, 

idbdb wm fwmd m S 1540, so that 
hk 'dMh fi^ohjhMf locdc fdaee M ^ be- 


ginning of that year. By his will he makes 
his wife Ursula sole executrix, and William 
Bonham, the printer, one of the supendsors. 
Most of his property is bequeathed to his 
children, none of whom are mentioned hv 
name, though it is probable that the Arthur 
Pepwell w’hose name frequently occurs at 
a later date in the ‘Stationers’ Begisters ’ 
was his son. 

[Ames's Typogr. Antiq. ed. Herbert, i. 310- 
316 ; Bibliographiea, pt. iu] E. G, D. 

PEPYS, CHARLES CHRISTOPHER, 
first Earl op Cottenhah (1781-1851), lord 
chancellor, bom in Wimpole Street, Caven- 
dish Square, London, on 29 April 1781, was 
the second son of Sir William Weller Pepys, 
hart., a master in chancery, by his wife Eliza- 
beth, eldest dan hter of the Right Hon. Wil- 
liam DowdesweL, sometime chancellor of the 
exchequer. Henry Pepys [q. v.] was his 
brother. He was educated at Harrow and 
at Trinity College, Cambridge, where he gra- 
duated LL.B. in 1803. He was admittal a 
member of Lincoln’s Inn on 26 Jan. 1801, 
and was called to the bar on 23 Nov. 1804. 
He commenced practice at No. 16 Old Square, 
Lincoln’s Inn; hut, though esteemed a sxilfui 
equity draftsman, his progress at the chan- 
cery bar was exceedingly slow. On 24 Aug. 
1826 he was made a Mng’s counsel, and on 
6 Nov. in the same year he was elected a: 
bencher of Lincoln's Inn. In November 

1830 he was appointed solicitor-general to 
Queen Adelaide, a post which he retained 
until May 1832. At a hy-election in July 

1831 he was returned to parliament in the 
whig interest for Higham Ferrers, but shortly 
afterwards resigned his seat, and in Septem- 
ber following was elected for Malton, which 
he continued to reoresent untE his elevatioa 
to the peerage. Pepys spoke for the first 
time in the House of Commons on 13 Oct- 
1831, during the debate in committee on tha 
bankruptcy bdl {ParL DSates, 3rd ser. viiL 
729-30). On 22 Feb. 1-834 he was appointed; 
solicitor-general in Lord Grey’s administra- 
tion, and was knighted on the 26t1i of the 
same month {London Gazette^ 1834, pt. L p. 
5^). On 18 March following he obtain^ 
the appointment of a select committee to 
consider the state of the law of libel (Po^L 
JMmteSj 3rd ser. xxii. 410-18); and on 

^ 12 May moved the second reading of the HE 
for the establishment of the central crimi- 
nal court, which became law during the 
session (4 & 5 Will. IV, c. 36). He sno-. 
ceeded Sir John Leach as master of the rolls 
on 29 Sept. 1834, and on 1 Oct. following 
was sworn a member of the privy counriL 
On the tommtion of Lord Melbourne’s sectnid 
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caliiiiet in April 1835 the great seal was put 
into commisfeion, Pepys, Vice-chancellor 
Siiadwell, and Mr. Justice Bosanquet being 
the lords commissiimers. Keaigning the 
mastership of the rolls with (WDnsiderable re- 
luctance, Pepys was appointed lord chan- 
cellor on 16 Jan. 1^36, and four days after- 
wards was created Baron Cottenham of 
Cottenham in the county of Cambridge. He 
took his seat in the House of Lords at the 
opening of parliament on 4 Feb. 1836 (Jz/wr- 
nah the Mouse i*f Lr^rds^ Ltviii. 4 )* and on 
28 April following brought in a bill for the 
better administration of justice in the high 
Ci mrt of chancery, and also an appellate juris- 
diction bill {Pari, Debates, 3rd ser. xxxiii. : 
4U2-24). * His speech on this occasion/ says i 
Lord Campbell, ‘was tame, confused, and 
dissuasive’ {Life of Lord Chancellor Vamp- i 
bell, 1881, ii, t^2), and both ialls were sub^ 
quentiy thrown out on the second reading 
(Par/. Debates, ^sjLiv, 413-86; Journals f 
the Mouse of Lords, Ixviii, 294 ). In the ses- 
sion of 1837-8 Cottenham carried a bill for 
amending the laws for the relief of insolvent 
debtors (1 & 2 Viet. c. 110). ^ DisapproTing 
of an alteration made in his bill, Cottenham 
obtained the appointment of a commission 
in November lfcj9, which recommended the 
abolition of imprisonment mi 6nal proems, 
and the union of bankruptcy and insolveacy 
(Pari. Debates, 1810, vol. xtL) 27 Aug, 
1841 he reintroduced the bill, which had re- 
ceived the sanction of the house in the pre- 
vioua for facilitating the admini^ra- 

tion of Justice by the equity 

Jurisdiction of the court of exeneqi^ to the 
court of chancery, and by estahhshliig' twa 
additkcud vke-chiyiceUm (^. 3rd ter. Ibc. 
339). Bef«w& the blE became law ($ MkX 
e. 3) Melbourne ministzy was defeated in 
the Commmis, and Coltmiham ren 

a%iied olfoe on 3 Sept. 1841. In 1644 Cot- 
tenham’s feu* carrying out the n^ort of 
the commtssicii of inquiry mto the hanli- 
mptCT lyud insolvmcy laws was Snally re- 
jected in favour id Brougham’s altetmmire 
measure (TAB Vid;. c. 96), whidi mmiedmd 
some of the handed features of the did spa- 
tem, though itwas not dradic to 

fiatii^ CottenhaiiL On the fermation of XjQfd 
John Rnmell’s ferd adminii^ration in July 
1846 Cottmihmn was rea|^inted lend chan- 
cellor. On 28 July 1646 he moved the 
saeoud ireading the ^mall delto lull (Pari 
Debatm, Ixxxviii. 109-13), by which the 
modem county courts were first established 
(9 A 10 Viet, c. 95). In March 1847 he in- 
troduced a bill to facilitate the sale of ©n- 
etimb^ed estates in Ireland {Pari. JMatm, 
3id eer. xcL 262). Though it |a»d the 


Hou5e of LortL, th^ bill dinpped in the 
House of Commons; and on 24 Feb. 1848 
Cottenham moved the second r^dii^ of a 
more elatomte measure for enabling the em- 
barrassed owners of life estates in Ireland to 
sell their property ( iJ6. 3rd ser. xevL 1249-51 ^ 
which received the royal absent during the 
session (11 A 12 Viet- c, 48). CfC^temham s 
health had for some time past been giving 
vi’ay, and he W’as frequently incapacitated 
from his duties. He STOke for the ..ast time 
in the House of Lords on 8 Mardh 1850 
( Pari. Debates, 3rd ser. ci x. 532 ). Cn 22 A|ail 
following he issued a series of order? pro- 
viding a new method of claims in chajiwy 
(MACiraGHTES and Gobbos, Mepm^s, vd. i. 
^p. xiv-lv). He was created Vkcmint Crow- 
hurst and Eaxl of Cottenham on 11 June, 
and, having resigned the great seal on the 
19th of the same month, he went alwoad in 
search of health. He died at Ketra Santa 
in the duchy of Limca on 29 April 1851, 
the seventieth anniversarr of his birth, 
and was buried at Totteridge in Hertferd- 
shire- 

Cottenham was a steady and eonsi^ent 
whig, a sound lawyer, and an exceedingly 
able judge. His judgments, which were 
more remarkable for their sound sense than 
for any suMle reasoning, were clear, bnsi- 
n^like, and free from aiectatkm or dm- 
play. Brougham declared that his appoint- 
n^nt of Pepys to the ma^^rship of the roils 
was his *own best title to the gratitude of 
the profession ’ {Life and Tmm ef Lmrd 
Bjx^kamj 1871, iiL 442). *His shOi m 
deciding cases,’ snjs Camf^b^ * arises feom 
a veiy vigovotis nnderstandiiig, unwearied 
mdmiry m^gmdmmmsd ^odkj^,aadae«»in- 
plete mastery over all tm practice, 

and aE the exiting doctrines of omnt ol 

ehanemy. He oonriders ^e whi^ 

he Ims to atetnister as ite id 

human wfodom. Phlegma^ in mvmjhMmg 
else, hmre he shows a eonridefahli dqgree m 
mithueiasm ’ (Life efLmd Ckamdlmr €kmp- 
(leH, h. WX Me was neither m 
ovmtor nor a grettt advuci^ An a law re- 
forms* he was not xwj mmmd^ and as a 
pc4ilician was a Jbdided fedim Ab- 
sorbed in hk l^;ml worii,he laid no taides or 
intmest outride his fredrierim. He ear^ 
httle for society, was cedd and mervad m 
hk manners, and extrem^j^tenadkMB of his 
^inkwa. hfo imely epole in the Houm of 
Commons, but in hooae he waa 

compelled by wmmm id Slis ^oritima to tale 
a mmfe frequent part in the debates. In tl^ 
caMnet he is sam to have remaineil rikmt, 
unl^ some point of law was ex^einly put 
him. Hk jud^tenta will be found in Ularh 
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find Fi nelly's * Reports of Cases heard and 
decided in the Hovise of Lord?/ Coopers ' 

* Reports of Cases in Chancery decided by 
Lord Cottenham/and in the reports of Mylne 
and Grai *, Craig and Phillips, Phillips, Sail 
and Twe-ls, and Macnaghten and Gordon. ; 
Among his most important decisions were 
those delivered by him in the Anchterarder 
case (Glaez and Fixelly, vi. 6M-756), ; 
O’Conneirs case {ib, xi. 155-456), and in the : 
cases of Tullett r. Armstrong and Scarborough 
r. Borman (Mylne and CBAiG,ir. 377-407 
His scheme for the reform of chancery is ; 
printed in Hardy^s ‘ Memoirs of Henry, Lord 
Langdale,’ 1852, ii. 252-6. 

He married, on SO June 1821, Caroline 
Elizabeth, second daughter of T^illiam'Wmg- 
held (afterwards Wingfield-Baker), K.C., 
chief justice of the Brecon circuit, and sub- 
sequently a master in chancery, by whom he 
had fifteen children. He was succeeded in 
the earldom bv his eldest son, Charles Ed- 
ward, who died unmarried on 18 Feb. 1863, 
when the family honours devolved upon his 
next brother, William John, whose eldest 
son is the fourth and present earl. His 
widow survived him many years, and died 
at Sunninghill, Berkshire, on 7 April 1868, ■ 
aged 65. Cottenham was descended from 
John Pepys of Cottenham, Cambridgeshire, 
a great-uncle of Samuel Pepys the diarist. 
By the death of his elder brother, Sir Wil- 
liam Weller Pepys, on 5 Oct. 1845, the 
baronetcy conferred upon his father (23 June 
1801) devolved upon Cottenham, who also 
inherited, on 9 Dec. 1849, the baronetcy 
which had been conferred upon his uncle, 
Sir Lucas Pepys [c. v.] He w-as ap 3 )oint€d 
a governor o: the 2’harterhouse on S Feb. 
1836, and served as treasurer of Lincoln s 
Inn in 1837. ITie full-length portrait of 
Cottenham in his chancellor’s rob^, by H. P. 
Briggs, R.A,, which was exhibited at the 
loan collection of national portraits at 
South Kensington in 1868 (Catalogue, No. 
377), was engraved by Thomas Lupton in 
1850. His portrait was also painted by Sir 
GeoEge Hayter and C. R, Leslie. 

[Besides the authorities cited ia the text, the 
Iddowing books among others have been eon- 
snlted : Lord Campbell’s Lives of the Lord Chan- 
1869, voL viii. ; Walpole’s Hist, of Eng- 
jbad. lB$6u6, iii. and i v. ; Torrens's Memoirs 

el WtUkm, Wisemnt Melbourne, 1878, i. 47-8, 
». 170-4, 178, 400; Le Mardiant’s Memoir of 
Lfmd Althotp, 1876, l^* 58—68, 391; Fees’s 
Jidgea of Eu^^iaiid, 1M4, ix. 239-42 ; Law Mag. 
xM, 330-8 ; law Eariew, xiv. 353-9 ; Ckiasans s 
BhI. of B^tlEirdshix^, Hundred of Broadwater, 

Cent. Mag. 1851, |A. ii pp. 
04-0 ; Bsfys’a CheBealegy of the Pepys Family, 


1887 ; Times for 2 and 3 Sept, 1841, and 8 May 
1851 ; Doyle's Official Baronage, 1886, i, 464*; 
G-. E, C.’s Complete Peerage, 1889, ii. 353 ] 
Grad. Can*abr. 1856, p. 297 ; Lincoln’s Inn Re^ 
gisters; Bntlers Harrow Lists, 1849, p. 53; 
Haydn’s Book of Dignities, 1890; Official Re- 
turn of Lists of Members of Parliament, ii. 
pp. 332, 33o, 346, 358; Notes and Queries, 6th 
ser- viii. 513, 7th ser. vii. 389, 436, 474, viii. 58.] 

G. F. E. B. 

PEPYS, HENRY (1783-1860), bishop 
of Worcester, younger brother of Charles 
Christopher Pepys, earl of Cottenham [q, v,], 
was bom in T/impole Street, London, on 
18 April 1783. Educated at Trinity CoU^e, 
Cambridge, he graduated B.A. in 1804, and 
then, migrating as a fellow to St. John’s 
College, proceeded M.A. 1807, BJ). 1814, 

' D.I). 1840. 

He was rector of Aspeden, Hertfordsh'ire, 
from 12 June 1818 to 28 April 1827, and 
held with it the college living of Moreton, 
Essex, from 16 Aug. 1822 until 1840. On 
3 Feb. 1826 he was appointed a prebendaiy 
of Wells, and on 31 March 1827 rector of 
Westmill, Hertfordshire. In politits he was 
a liberal. On 27 Jan. 1840 he was, on Lord 
Melbourne’s recommendation, elevated to 
the bishopric of Sodor and Man, was conse- 
crated at 15Tiitehall on 1 March, arrived at 
Douglas, Isle of Man, on 27 April, was in- 
stalled at St. Mary’s, Castleton, on 8 May, 
and left the island on 4 May 1841, on his 
translation to the see of Worcester. 

In the House of Lords, although he voted 
in favour of the chief liberal measures, he 
only spoke twice on ecclesiastical questions 
of small importance. Personally he was very 
popular, and was conscientious in the dis- 
charge of his diocesan duties. He was a 
generous patron of the triennial festival of 
the Three Choirs. 

He died at Hartlebury Castle, Stoniport, 
Worcestershire, on 13. Nov. 1860. 

He married, on 27 Jan. 1824, Maria, third 
daughter of the Right Hon. John Sullivan, 
commissioner of the board of control. She 
died on 17 June 1885, in her ninetieth year, 
having had four children : (1) Philip Henry 
Pepys, registrar of the London court of 
bankruptcy; (2) Herbert George P^ys, 
honorary canon of Worcester; (3) Maria 
Louisa Pepys, who married the Rev. Ed- 
ward "Winnington Ingram; and (4) Emily 
Pepys, who married the Rev. and Hon. 
William Henry Lyttelton, and died on 
12 Sept, 1877. 

Pepys published ^The Remains of the 
late Lord V iscount Royston, with a Memoir 
of his life/ 1838, six charges and two single 
sermons. 
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[Btjrrrsw’s Wcrcester Jonrmil, 17 Not. ISSO, Anthonj Ajk«?w t.”, who 9iar\iT€3d him- 
p. d, 24 Nof. p. 3; Gent. Mag. December 186u» His bouse wais in Pirk Street, Grmrmm 
p. 674; Dod‘s Peerage, 1860, p. 686; Times, Sqo&re, and be dW there on 17 June 1630. 
^6 Sot. 1860, p. 12 22 Sov. p. 12 ; GoarfUn, ia described by l>r. Monk, who bww 
21 Not. P* ’ IHantr. London ^ews, several of bis contempomrses, as ‘ a persem of 
24 Not. j 860, p. 4J| .j L. IS. ^at firmness and determiiaation, somewhat 

PEPYS, Sib LUCAS {'1742-1830), bart., dictatorial in bk manner.” His portrait was 
physician, son of William Pepys, a banker, painted by Edridge. 

and his wife Hannah, daughter of [Munka Coll, of Pbjs- ii. 354; Picture of th» 

Kichard Bussell of Brighton, was bom in Present Sute of the BoisulColi*^ of Phymoaini, 
London on 26 May 1742. He was educated Iioodon, 1817 ; Eepcfft^frum ihe Cammiitee ap- 
at Eton and at Christ Church, Oxford, whence pointed to examine the Physicians who hare 
he graduated B.A. on 9 May 1784. He then atremied his Majesty, 17S§; Leeky's ffist. of 
studied medicine at Edinburgh, and after- England.} K, M. 

w’ards raduated at Oxford, M,A. on 13 May PEPYS, Sib RICHARD (1588 
1767, M.B. on 30 A^ril 1770, and M.D. lord chief justice of Ireland, b»jm about 
on 14 June 1774. Before his M.B. de- 1588 at Cottenham, was second son of John 


gree he obtained a license to practice from 
the university of Oxford, took a house in 
Ltondon, and on 10 Feb. 1769 was elected 
t^hysician to the Middlesex Hospital, and 
held office for seven years. In the summer 
he used to practice at Brighton. He was 
elected a feEow of the College of Physicians 
onSOSept. 1775, was censor in 1777, 1782, 
1786, and 1796, treasurer from 1788 to 17^, 
and president from 1804 to 1810. In 1777 
he was appointed physician-extraordinary to 
the king, and in 1792 physician-in-ordinary. 
He was created a baronet on 22 Jan. 1784. 
He attended George III in his mental dis- 
order of 1788-9, and in t^t of 1804. He 
was examined on the subject of the king’s 
health by a committee of tje House of Com- 
mons on 7 Jan. 17^. He then thought it 
likely that the king would recoTer in time, 
and stated that he had cd^exred rigns of im- 
proTemeait- He attended two days a we^ 
at where the king wi^ from lour Im ’ 
ths afternooii till elcTen the next morning, ! 
havixig a eoiisitltaticfli fjften either with 8hr 
George Bate or jDt. Ek^ani Warren. In 
1794 he was ma^ jphysieian-gmieiml to the 
army, and was pre^dent of an army medical 
hoard, on which it was his duty to iioaiimte 
all the army pkyskians. W”tea so wmmj sed- 
diers fell il of" Ibt« at W'akdierm, he was 
fwdered to go tha% and report. He was so 
ill-advised ss to inline, a^ ^e hoard was 
in consequence abolished ; hut he was grantcMl 
a p^ion. He had a large praetke, aM 
after Jenner’s discovary he was an aedve 
aifpporter ^ tb® Naticmal Vaccine Institu- 
tion. He was punctual and aseidiiot® as 
nre^defflrt d the Colley of Physkia^ hut 
Wiiqi cmly published work was tli Latin me- 
faee to the ^ Londcm Pharmacopeeia ’ of 1809. 
He marriedjf oti 30 Oct. 1772, Jane Eliaa- 
beth, cemntess of Rothes, and bad 
two somi and a daughter. He married a^^da, 
on 29 June 1813| Deboiah, daughter d Dr. 


Pepys (d. 1604) of the Middle Temple and 
of Impington, near Cottenham, Camlnidge, 
and of Elisabeth {d, 1642), daughter of John 
Bendish of Bower Hall, Bumpsitesd, Essex. 

Richard joined the Middle Temple, and 
sat in the Saort parliament (16 Marca 1639- 
1640) as member for Sudbury, Suffolk. In 
1642 he was lefr heir to the estate of his 
elder brother John, and in 1643-4 was elected 
treasurer of the Middle Temple. His shield 
of arms is in the wainscoting and window d 
that hall, dated 1644. The only reference 
to his pleading is in 1640 (iS^nfe Paperj, 
Dom. csccclxx, 11 f3). In January 1654 he 
was appdinted serjeant-at-law, and was im- 
mediately after a member of the commis- 
sion for the spring circuit through the mid- 
land counties. On SO May in the same year 
he was appointed baron d the excheqnar, 
in s^ite of scruples as to the Proteeior’a 
lega^ authority. On 21 June he wm com- 
manded by the Protector to go cm the Essex 
mrcuit ‘without incurring any pen^ty’ 
(Ckmucil Book I. voL 75> f. 3B7, Eoccid 

C»5e). 

On 17 A^. d the s»m& Tsm- h» was, wi^ 
four ethers, brr to he of 

the eonnssd to Bepity I'k^wood in Ireland. 

; ^ Sept, a warrmni waa ksued to |f)^are 

a bill for eoB^tuting Pepye krd |ua- 
tke to Inddt^ pl^ in the uppar bme^ 
in IrdUmd during gemd b^viour, and at a 
salary of 5092. annum (Stone 
M$. 4184, to. *^7). Fro® 14 Ji^e 1655 till 
20 Aug. 16^ wh^ WBIiam Sle^e became 
eliaii^lor,F^^|^ was eb»^ commisiuouar of 
the freal in Irelaiid. He died at BuMin 
on r" Jan,. 1668-9. His fhnerml serm^ ims 
nroadied %Ibr.Edimd Wcutb ; and^ Wil- 
liam Petty [u. V.}, in hm tmj^imatur mne- 
tioning to to tennem, speaks 

m hj^ terms of Pq^ya. On 39 July 16®9 
adminli^rtou of h^ goo& wm granted to 

. his son Bichard. 

* 
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PeiTs married, first, Judith, a daughter of 
Sir \ riiliam Cutte, knt.,of Arkesden, Essex; i 
secoudlj, Maij (d, 1660), daughter of Cap- 
tain Gosnold. He left four sons and two 
daughters. His eldest son, Richard, married ; 
Mary, daughter of John Scott of Beicliamp- 
“Walter, Sssex, and, with his wife and 
daughter Mary, migrated to New England 
in. 16.^, but returned in 1650 and settled 
at Ashen Clare, Essex (Deaze, Researches ; 
amomf British Archives Genealogiad > 

Dictionary! of the First Settlers of New Fng^ 
land^ iii. ^93). 

[Por the pedigree of the Cottenham Pepyses 
see Addit. MS. 14049, foL 49 6 ; Lord Sray- 
brooke’fl edition of Pepys’s Diary, v. 456 ; W. C. 
Pepjs’s Genealo^ of the Pepys Family; St. 
Getiige’s Visitation of Cambridge, Harl. MS. 
1043; Cole MSS. xxi. 28; Fcwsfi's Judges of 
England, v. 467; Dugdale^a Originea Juridi- 
ciiiles, p. 220 ; Godwin’s Commonwealth, ir. 26, 
179; Whiteloeke’s Memorials, p. 591; Camp- 
bell’s liv^ of the Chief Justices, i. 444 ; Dr. 
Edward Worth’s Funeral Sermon, ‘The Serrant 
Doing and the Lord Blessing,’ Dublin, 1659 
(Brit. Mos. E, 974-3^ ; Latin elegy, single sheet 
folio, No. 170 , in the Lnttrell collection of broad- 
sides, signed Bob, Kilmorensis, February 1658 ; 
Calendar of Clarendon State Papers, ii. 314, iii. 
223; Laacelles’s Liber Munerum, ii. 81 ; Smyth’s 
Law Officers of Ireland, p. 291 ; Pepys’s corre; 
spoodence in the possession of Edmund Pepys, 
esq., 20 Pi^rtland Place, quoted in W. C. 
Pepys’s Genealogy ; Thurloe State Papers, &c. ; 
Return of Members (Park Papers, 1878); Lud- 
low Memoirs, ed. Firth, i. 426.] W. A. S. 

PF3PYS, SAMUEL (1633-1703), diarist, 
was bora 23 Feb. 1632-8. His birthplfuie . 
was ather London or (according to Ksioht, 
Dfe of Colet, App.) Brampton, Hunting- 
donshire, His father, John Pepys, bom in 
1601, belonged to a family long settled 
at Cottenham in Cambridgeebire. He was 
son of Thomas Pepys, whose sister Paulina 
married Sir Sidney Montagu, and became the 
mother of Edward Montagu (1625-1672) 
afterwards first Earl of tStndwich [q. v.' 
John Pepys became a tailor in London, and 
was con^med in some .trade with Holland. 
As in Augtmt 1661 he had only 45/. in money, 
and debts to about the same amount, he 
cannot ha*?© been xery prosperous. In that 
year he paired to a finmil property, worth 
about a year, at Brampton, leffi to him 
by bis elte broths, Rcd^rt. At this time 
Ibomas (1634-1669), John (1641- 
1677)* aawi Fauli^ (164(V-lCfeO) were tlie 
0sky iHirriTii^ cbUdren mt <d eWen. His 
wi^ died m and he in 16^. 

Bidfseoeea m #ie' ^JDmry’ that 

(iS Aug. 1664} was boarded 
ipiii an a at Madbaey snd 


He was afterwards at school (15 March 16f39- 
1640) at Huntin don, and finally a scholar of 
St. Paul’s Schoo- in London. On the day of 
the king’s execution he obserred that if he 
preached on the occasion his text should be, 

‘ The memory of the wicked shall rot.’ He 
was much relieved on 1 Nov. 1660 to find 
that an old schoolfellow, who remembered 
that Pepys was a ‘great roundhead,’ had 
not heard this particular remark. On 21 June 
1650 Pepys was admitted at Trinity Hall, 
Cambridge {Academy for 1893, i. 372), and 
on 6 March 1650-1 Pepys migrated as a 
sizar to Magdalene College, Cam bridge. He 
probably changed with a view to a scholar- 
ship, as he was elected on the SpendluSe 
foundation on 3 April 1651, and on 4 Oct. 
1653 he was elected to a scholarship founded 
by John Smith. On 21 Oct, 1653 he was 
‘solemnly admonished’ with a companion for 
having been ‘scandalously overserved with 
drink ’ on the previous night. Pepys, however, 
became the friend of several industrious 
fellow-students, such as Joseph HiU ]c. v.], 
Hezekiah Burton [q. v.], and Richard” Cum- 
berland (1631-1718) [c.v.], afterwards bishop 
of Peterborough. Pie wished afterwards 
(18 March 1 667) that his sister Paulina would 
marry Cumberland, as a‘ man of reading and 
parts.’ His later history shows that he re- 
tained a warm feeling for his college. At 
college he wrote a romance called ‘ Love a 
Cheate,’ but tore it up on 31 Jan. 1663-4. 

Pepys graduated as B.A. in 1653, and 
became M.A. on 26 June 1660. On 1 Dec. 
1655, according to the register of St. Mar- 
garet’s, Westminster, be married Elizabeth 
St. Michel — although both he and his wife 
afterwards believed their wedding-day to 
have been 10 Oct. — a pretty girl of fifteen, 
having been born, according to her epitaph, 
on 23 Oct. 1640. She was daughter of Alex- 
andre St. JVIichel, a Huguenot, who came to 
England with Henrietta Maria on her mar- 
riage with Charles I. St. Michel had been 
disinherited by his father on account of his 
reli^on, and was dismissed by the queen 
for ‘ striking a friar ’ in the course of ai^u- 
ment. He married a widow who was daugh- 
ter of Sir Francis EingsmiU, and got into 
difficulties in the attempt to recover his pro- 
perty in France. His daughter when about 
twelve was shut up in a convent at Paris, but 
was afterrrards recovered by a ‘ strata^mf 
In later years St. Michel became a ‘ prcgec- 
top; ’ he obtained patents for curing smoky 
chimneys and for cleaning muddy ponds. 
He had also plans for raising suomerged 
ships, and had discovered ‘ King Solomon’s 
gold and silver mines.* Naturally, he and 
jis wife had to live upon 4s. a week from 
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the French church (28 March 1667) (Smith, , 
LifeofFepys^ i. 146-53; Wheatley, 

Fepys, 241 - 50 ). ' 

In 1656 Pepys entered the family of his 
father’s first cousin, Sir Edward Montagu, i 
who, as Mr. Wheatley suggests, may per- ! 
haps have enabled lum to eo to college- 
Pepys was employed as a kind of factotum 
in matters of business during Montagu’s 
absences from London. On 2€ March 1658 
he underwent a successful operation for the i 
stone, and commemorated the day ever after- 
wards. In June 1659 Sir Edward Montagu 
took him on the expedition to the Sound, 
but did not let him into the secret of the 
negotiations with Charles 11. On his return 
he became clerk in the office of (Sir) George 
Downing 'J623P-16S4) [q. v.’’, one of tae 
tellers of the exchequer ; and wnen he began 
his * Diary’ (1 Jan. 1659-60) was living in 
Axe Yard, Westminster, w*ith his wife and 
one maid. His salary was 50/. a year, but he 
was erroneously * esteemed rich.’ On 19 J an. 
Downing obtained his appointment to be a 
clerk of the council, in order, as Pepys 
thought, to escape paying his salary himself. ! 
In March Pepys was made secretary to Sir 
’ Edward Montagu, upon his taking command 
of the fleet which brought Charles II to Eng- ‘ 
land, Pepys was now an ardent loyalist, 
took part in aE the ceremonials with infinite 
satisfaction, heard Charles tell the story of 
his escape from Worcester, was civilly treated 
by the Duke of Y'ork, and got a shiie of the 
presents. Montagu showed much confideiu^ 
in him, and on 23 June promised him ap- 
pointment as ‘ clerk of the acts.’ 

The office of * clerk of the king’s ships,’ 
or of the ‘acts of the navy’ (Whbatlby 
SamMei Pepys, p. 279, &c.), is mentioned in 
the time of EJdward IV, The cleik was a 
member of the ‘ navy board ’ ccmstituted by 
Henry VIII ; and in Pepys’s patent, dated, 
13 July 1660, he was entitled to the aindait 
fee of 33/. 6s. Sd. per annum. Pepys’s salary, 
however, was fixed at 350/, (7 July 1660). 
Hie board included a treasurer, controller, 
surveyor, and four commissioners; andPe^s 
was not merely secretaiy, hut bad equal 
authority with other membeis of th© boiud. 
The cier.sship of the swsts had been abolished 
under the Commonwealth, and a new set 
of regulations was issued by the Duke of 
York, as lord high admiral, in Jannaafy 
1661-2. 

Pepys had some difficulty in securh^ the 
place. Mcmek l^ought forward a canmdate 
of his ofwn ; and Thomas Bailow, who had 
been clerk of the actas under CSiarfes I, was 
still alive, and daimed the offitse. Pepys 
Imdly atgi&dd. to give Barlow IIKM. a year, 


having observed that he was an * old, con- 
sumptive man "(17 July 1660). Barlow li?^ 
till 1665, vrhen Pepys had some trouble to 
reconcile his regret for the death of a 
‘worthy, honest man’ with his thankful- 
ness to Ciod for a saving of 100/, a year 
(9 Feb, 1664-5), On 6 Aug. 1660 he 
had an offer of 1,000/. for his place, which 
‘made his mouth water,’ but which ho 
■'udiciouslv declined. On 23 Juiv he aLo 

• If 

3ecame a clerk of the privy seal Mont- 
agu’s influence. He did not expe^ much 
from this, but considered that it wcmld 
be a convenient refuge if he lost his other 
post. On 10 Aug. 1660 he found that he 
was making about 3/. a day by it. Asderk 
of the acts Penys had a house in the navy 
I office, between Jnitched FriMB and Seething 
Lane (demolished after the removal of the 
office to Somerset House 1. He feared that 
, the other officials might ‘ shuffle him cait’ of 
^ his lodgings, but was soon settled there, and 
I on 17 Sept, got rid of his house in Axe 
Y^ard. He was sworn in as justice of the 
peace on 24 Sept., and ‘ mightily pleased,’ 
though ‘ wholly ignorant ’ of the antics cf 
his new position. 

Un 15 Feb. 1661-2 Pepys was sworn in as 
younger brother of the Trinity House, In the 
following August he was put on the Tangier 
commi!?sion, his colleague (Sir) William 
Coventry [q. v,] observing at the time that ho 
was ‘ the life of the navy office’ (20 Sept, 
1662). OnlOMarch 1663-4 he was appointed 
ah assistant of the ‘ eoipcnation of royal 
fishing,’ of which tl^ Duke of Y<nk was 
governor. The accounts of the Tardier com- 
misrion having got into disorder, he was 
appednted, tlmmgh the fitvotir d* the Duke 
of Y'<A, to ssSoeed Pavy as treasniwr 
(20 March 1664-5). Ho woods passed,’ 
which was ‘ a good fortune b^nnd all ima^- 
Batkm.’ Cki the 27tk ni foUowiig Dc- 
tol^r he was appointed siurveyorgetiesml oi 
the victualling office^ in mBKsmmmm with 
sn^estkms maide ly hhn^elf. An ekahofidte 
letter ^ I Jan. 1665-4, in whidh he deeprihea 
his plan lor r^nlatia^ tl^ fmiws, m in the 
Marlelazi MSS. ‘ A heeays, * wtmld 

mcA have twice w!iat he got m^lesa he 
dmated.’ had apoamally whh 

no moea knowte^e of tie navy or Msecwits 
than he had of & dnttes cf a In^ice of the 
peace. He had ^gaged a mathematienl 
tutor in July 1662, whm hk ffirst 
was to learm the mnlliplieation talde. 
l^wever, was kk <aly trcmMe in arithnaetic. 
He ap^W vigofousiy to work, and lo^ 
great trouble to i^nire a thorough know- 
ail the dhtaSa of hk c^ee. He wm 

at ^offieeallonr uMicningiloehad 
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intrt the various abuses, and became a 
thorough master of his business, ^ He tound 
time to visit the theatres, and to indulge in . 
a good deal of conviviality, not infrequently 
becoming * fuddled, 'incurring bad headaches, 
and making votvs of abstinence, which were 
sometimes hard to keep. He sdlowed him- 
self to drink hippocras on one occpion 
( ^9 Oct. 1663) because it was not wine— 
only a * compound’ including sugar and 
spice as well as wine. He probably made 
monev bv means which would now be con- 
sider^ as corrupt, but which were then part 
of the recognised perquisites of officials, 3ut, 
in spite of weaknesses, revealed nrith singular 
clearness, Pepys was a very energetic official ; 
and not only a man of integrity himself, but 
a zealous reformer of abuses. He obtained 
the confidence of the Duke of Tork and his 
cnllearue, Sir W. Coventry. During the war 
with Holland (declared 6 Feb. 166o) Pepys 
worked hard to sunply the requirements of 
the fleet, Monck called* him, he says (24 April 
1665), the ‘right hand of the navy.’ He 
staved at work during the plague, saying to 
Coventry: * You took your turn of the sw’ord ; 

I must not grudge to take mine of the pes- 
t ilence ’ {Diaries, i. xSviii. ) During the fire 
of London (September 1066) he suggested 
that Sir W. Penn should fetch w^orkmen 
from the dockyard to pull down houses, and 
by their help the fire was stopped before ■ 
reaching the navy office. He buried Ms j 
money at the house of Sir W. Kider at 
Bethel Green, and his * wine and Parmesan 
cheese ’ in a garden. He afterwards sent the 
money to his father's house at Brampton, 
whither he w’ent to dig it up in the following 
f ktober tl667 ). Meanwhile the discontent 
with the naval management, increased by 
the Dutch fleet in the Medway, led to the 
appointment of a parliamentary committee 
(October 1667). Pepys gave evidence before 
them, but was much worried for some time- 
The officials finally obtained leave to defend 
themselves before the House of Commons. 
Pepys had to get up the evidence. On 5 March 
1667-8, after taking half a pint of mulled 
sack and a dram of brandy, Pe^ys went to 
the house and made a speech from twelve 
till pa^ three. Many members , went 
out to dinner and came back half drunk 
dmsmg the oration. It was, however, signally 
isiceei^nL Covaatry told him that he ought 
to he fspeaker. The solicitor-general de- 
ekared that he was the beet sne^er in Eng- 
laadL Mr. G. Monta^ kiseed aim, and call^ 
him C5cero; his lellow officers were over- 
lofed, the house aimers to have been 
cmmnced «sl their innocence. The pro^^posed 
ks|eaeliB!mt& wm dropped, and Pepys 
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began to think of becoming a member of 
parliament. 

Pepys had previously written (17 Nov. 
1666) to the Duke of Y’ork upon the abuses 
in the navy. He now prepared an elaborate 
document, which w’as adopted by the duke 
as his own, and contained ‘ reflections ’ upon 
the several members of the board (28 Aug. 
1668). Pepys was naturally suspected by 
his colleagues, but joined them in sending 
answers to the * reflections.’ He then drew 
up a reply, which was adopted by the duke 
(25 Nov. 1668), and contains a ^stinging 
reprimand’ to the officials (see Whe^tlet, ' 
Samuel Pepys, pp. 139-42, Both letters are 
in the British Iluseum). Pepys was now 
in high favour with the Duke of York, and 
i expected that his post would be henceforth 
an office ‘ of ease, and not slavery, as it 
hath for so many years been ’ (6 Dec. 1668 ). 
The * Diary ’ shows that he had a very low 
opinion of aU Ms colleagues, except Coventry, 

♦ the man of all the world that he was re- 
solved to preserve an interest in’ (27 Nov. 

' 1668). 

He had now become the most important 
of the naval officials. His pecuniary petition 
had been steadily improving. When he first 
sailed with Montagu he was ^not clearly 
worth 25/.’ (3 June 1660) ; he came bac’^c 
with 100/. At the end of 1660 he had 300/., 
and 900/. at the end of 1663. On 13 Aug. 
1665 he had 2,164/., besides Brampton ; and 
by the end of that year his gains from prizes 
and his new employments had raised his 
estate to 4,400/. At the end of 1666 he had 
6,200/., after which he ceases to give these 
details. At the end of 1668, however, he 
resolved to buy a coach ; and in December 
set it up with a pair of black horses, of which 
he was * mighty proud.’ Be thought himself 
i entitled to it, although he might ^ contract 
envy,’ and was, in fact, accused in a contem^ 
porary pamphlet of ‘presumption in the 
I highest degree.’ He was, however, troubled 
; by a failure of eyesight, first mentioned in 
January 1663-4. At last, after much anxiety, 
he found that writing was so hurtful that 
he gave up his ‘ Diary ’ on 31 May 1669. 
To do so, he says, is ‘ almost as much as to 
see himself go into his grave.’ 

He obtained leave of absence, and made a 
trip to France and Holland, during which 
he collected information abnut the foreign 
navies. On Ms return his wife sickened of 
a fever and died, at the age of twenty-nine, 
on 10 Nov, 1669. She was buried at St. 
Olave’s Church, Hart Street, where Fejgs 
erected a monument to her memory. Be 
had been * frighted ’ in the previous year by 
her confession of a catholic mefination. 
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though he was * mightily pleased ' by her retain his seat. He was afterm’ards » 4 MU '*«3 
consenting to goto church with him (29 Nov, . of having an altar with a crucihx in his 
and 6 Dec- 1668), Probably she had re- ■ house, and being * a papist and popishly in* 
ceived some impressions from her life in the clined.' Pepys appears to have had either a 
convent, akhough Pepys obtained afterwards crucifix or a picture of the emeifixion i 
a letter from her brother denying that she ! 20 July, 2 Aug., 3 Nov. 1666 1, but he en- 
had ^ the least thoughts of popery ’ (Smith, ! tirely denied the charge. It rested iip in 
i. 147 ). The Duke of York w-as endeavour- vague statements by Lord Shiftesbury and 
ing at this time to obtain Pepys’s election to Sir John Banks : but as Shaftesbury could 
a seat vacated at Aldborough, Suffolk, by the ' remember nothing distinctly, and*Baiik« 
death of Sir Robert Brooke. Pepys was ore- denied ha\'mg said anything, the charge wa« 
vented by his wife’s last illness from attencing dropped. In 1676 Pepys was master of the 
at the election; and, in spite of the influence Trinity House and in 1677 master the 
of the duke and Lord Henry Howard (after- Clothworkers' Company, to whom he pre- 
wards sixth Duke of Norfolk), the choice fell ; sented a silver cup, still preserved. He ap- 
upon John Bruce. In November 1670 Pepys ' pears from a reference in the deljates (Pari. 
was nearly fighting a duel with the Swedish | JPist. iv. 976-6) to have >>een regarded 
resident, Leyenbergh, who, in 1671, married assuming dictatorial authority in naval mat- 
the widow of Sir William Batten [q, v.], ters. In February 1678-9 Pepys was receiv- 
one of PepTs’s colleagues. Batten owed him ing applications from Portsmouth, the Isle 
money, and the quarrel, as liord Braybrooke of Wight borou hs, and Harwich to become 
suggests, may have arisen in some way out member. He cnose to stand for Harwich, 
of this. The meeting, however, was stopped and sat as its representative in the Short 
by the king^s orders. parliament of 1679. He was now the object 

Penys’s patron, Montagu, who had become of an attack which was made dangerous by 
first 3arl of Sandwich, was killed in action the excitement of the ‘ pouish plot ’ (“Pepys 
on 28 May 1672. Pepys had been a service- and the Popish Plots,’ Kint, Met', p. 492). 
able client ; he had remonstrated very sen- His intimacy with the Duke of York was 
sibly with Lord Sandwich for neglecting his likely to rouse suspicions. His clerk, Samuel 
duties in consequence of a connection with a Atkins, had been accused of being accessory 
mistress (9 Sept, and 18 Nov. 1663), and in to the murder of Sir Edmund Berry God- 
1665 he was employed in bringing about frey [€_. v.], but was acquitted on 8 Fek 
the marriage between Sandwich’s daughter, 1678-^9. Atkins had been employed by the 
Lady Jemima, and Philip, son of the trea- Duke of York to collect evidence against o®e 
surer of the navy, Sir George Carteret [q. v.] John Scott, who was proved guilty of fmiid. 
Pepys, however, was now independent. In Scott now accused Pepys ana his coll^^ue, 
the summer of 1673 the Duke of York re- Sir Anthony Deane, o,* sending in 1675 in- 
signed his posts unon the j^ssage of the Test formation about the navy to the French 
Act. The admiralty was thereupon put into 'government, and of conspiriBg to extirpate 
commission, and Pepys was appointed, about ' the protestant religiim. They were c<ma- 
June 1673, * secretary for the affairs of the mitt^ to the Tower nndor i^eak^’s 
naw.’ He obtained the appointment to his 1 warrant on 2*2 May 167®, and Hayh^ pms- 
old office of his clerk, Thomas Hayter, and ^ eeeded to Pepys's office at the admiialfcy. 
his brother, John Pepys. John had been at Pepys was put to great expei^e in preparing 
St. Paul’s School, and was scholar of Christ’s ' a cefence. He had to mnploy his hrother- 
College, Cambridge, and in 1670 Pepys had in-law, St- Michel, to cdtect evidBiiese. ^ A 
obtained bis appointment to be clerk of the mnsie-naasfcer, Mfmelli, who had with 
Trinity House. He died unmarried in 1677, \ him, was Kipfoeed to he a pri^ in d^aisfs, 
owing 3001 to the Trinity House, which | and Pepp Inwi to afjpeal to him to dilative 
Pepys to pay. The elevation to the i the report (Smith, i. 195^ 196). 
peerage of Sir Robert Paxton caused a J was postponed several tijnea, tho^ 
vacancy for Castle Rising. The Duke of : prisoners ware nltimatelr alhswed to 
York had, in 1672, obtain-^ a promise from eecniity for 30,0001, At ength, 12 !^ii. 
Howard to support Pepys. As Howard had 1679^, they a]^^Ued foe a 
given other promises to the king and the 1 the atlomey-g«®^ consented, 

Duchess of Cleveland there was some diffi- ■ refused to support hhs dept^tion. 

culty ; but Pepys was ultimately elei^ed on John James, wNo had hemi a luatler 
4 Nov, 1673, On a petition frem his oppoiieat died in March 1680, ttd, tl^lw 

the election was pronounced to be void hf had trumn^ up J: li- 
the committee of privile|g^,bat as the house ^ illiam Harhmd, M.F. for an 

did not come to a vote he was permitted to enemy of Fepysj a*^ acctudiiig to his belief 
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at tlie bottom of the whole proceeding {ib. again named first master of the Trinity 
i i'Oo); and James, in his confession, said House in 1885, upon its receipt of a new 
that Hwhord had bribed him. Scott killed charter. Erelyn attended a great dinner 
a coachman in 168-2 and had to fly the country, upon the occasion (20 J uly). On the election 
thouah he returned in 1606. He appears of parliament in May 16So Pepys was re- 
to have been a thorough scoundrel and a turned for Harwich and for Sandwich, and 
supporter of Oates (see Hewer to Pepys, ■ elected to serve for Harwich. He was in 
13 Mav 16S2, and E. Wright to Pepys, correspondence with Dartmouth, who com- 
li’ Nov. 1696). " manded tiie fleet intended to meet William’s 

"Pepvs was out of office fora time, but stiU i expedition. James 11, just before his flight, 
in conimunicatinn with the hing and the r was sitting to Kneller lor a portrait intended 
duke. In October 1680 he was at Newmarket , for Pep vs; and Pepys acted as secretary 
with Charles, and took down the story of ^ until :20Feb. 1688-9. On 9 March following 
his escape from Worcester (first published by , he was directed to hand over his papers to 
Lord Hailes in 1766), In 168- he was in- Phiueas Bowles, who succeeded him. On 
vited bv his friends to apply for the provost- f 25 June 1689 he was committed to the Gate- 
ship of King s College, Cambridge. He ex- i house on a charge of giving information to 
presses some diffidence from his want of - the French, but allowed to return to his 
‘ academic knowledge,’ but was attracted by f bouse, on the plea of ill-health, in J uly. On 
the retirement which would give leisure for i 15 Oct. 1690 he asked some friends who had 
■putting together his collections upon the bailed him to ^ eat a piece of mutton with 
history of the navy. He said that he would ‘ him to-morrow,’ in celebration of his being 
give up the whole of the first year’s income ' ‘once again a free man in every respect.’ 
and half the income of succeeding years to , After his retirement Pepys lived chiefly at 

tbecoll^. The scheme, however, dropped. ' Clapham with William Hewer, who had 
In 1682 he accompanied the Duke of York been his clerk. He kept up a correspondence 
to Scotland. He ‘narrowly escaped’ the , with many distinguished people, including 
shipwreck, in which the duke himself and ' Sir Isaac Newton, Sir Christopher Wren, 
the future Duke of Marlborou^ were nearly i Evelyn, and Sir Hans Sloane. Bryden 
lost, by sailing in a difierent ship. He was imitated Chaucer’s ‘ Good Parson ’ at his re- 
present at two councils in Edinbur h, and quest. He took an interest in Christ’s Hc^ 
visited Gia^ow. In August 1683 George jital, of which he was a governor. He sent 
I^egge, first lord Dartmouth [q. v.], was or- Nnelier to Oxford in 1701 to paint a portrait 
dered to sail to Tangier to demolish the of John Wallis, and presented it to the uni- 
works and bring home the garrison. Pepys versity in 1702, for which he was elaborately 
was appointed to accompany him, and wrote thanked. He died at Clapham on 26 May 
a journal (published in SaiiTH,vol.i,), which 1703, when a lai^e stone was found in bis 
is of considerable value. It shows Pepys’s kidney. He received the sacrament in his last 
shrewdness; though the peculiarities which illness from Geor -eHickes, the nonjuror, who 
give interest to his earlier diaries had dis- was much edified by his behaviour. He was 
appeared, whether because he had become buned at St. Olave’s, Hart Street, by the side 
more cautious or because he was really of his wife, on 5 June. Rings and mourning 
more demure. Charles II now became him- were distributed to alarge number of persons, 
self lord high admiral. Pepys was ap- He left his fortune to his nephew, John 
pointed secretary of the admiralty, with a Jackson, son of his sister Paulina, He is at 
salary of 500i a year (patent dated 10 June present represented by the family of Pepys 
1686). Pepys was now at thehei ht of cx)n- Cockerell, one of Jackin’s daughters having 
^deration. He was chosen presicent of the married John Cockerell of Bishop’s Hall, 
Royal Sowty in November 1684 (having &>merset. AtthetimeofPepys’sdeathasum 
been elected a fellow on 15 Feb. 1664-5), of 28,000/. was due to him from the crown, 
and he was again presidmt in the following which was never paid. Peoys left his library 
year. He ^terwards received the society at to Jackson for his life, xt was to go upon 
hm honse in York Biuldings on Satimday hk death to some college, Magdal^e by pre- 
evenings, ami Evelyn regrets the discon- ference, and to be kept separate, with varioiw 
tinnanoe of tliese meetings caused by the in- restrictions as to its use. Upon Jf^kson s 
flfmity of the iioet. He had sd:tl€S in this death in 1726 it was accordingly giyen^ to 
hmme^ wMA was upon the site of York / Magdalene, where it is placed in a building 
dfiMclislied in 16^2, sEjcm afrer l^v- to which Pepys h^ subscribed. Pepys had 
Iha navy Mm. P^ys was in Hie pro- taken ^at pains in select!^ and arranging 
mmm ^ the cffinonsiiofi of Janies II as one hts ho^s, and they remain in the old presses 
hmm of the Cinfiie ptnta; aM was 1 ii^tionediiithe‘ Diary ’of24 Aug. 1666. The 
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library contains three thousand Tolumes. | 
Among tlie manuscripts are papers collected 
by Pepys for his naval h.istor%% and a coliec- 
t ion of Scottish poetry formed by Sir Richard , 
Maitlandj lord Lethington ~q. v.“ Besides 
some old printed boohs there is a colieciioii of 
broadside ballads said to be tbe largest ever 
made, and of tracts on the popish plots, of 
*news pamphlets’ from 1 Jan. 16o9-60 to 
1 Jan. 1 665-^1, and one of prints and drawings 
illustrative of London. Pepys’s catalogues 
and memoranda are especially neat and busi- 
nessUhe. There are also fifty volumes of 
Pepys’s manuscripts in the Rawlinson col- 
lection in the Bodleian, and some other of 
his papers belong to Mr. J. Eliot Hoflgkin, 
E.S.A., of Childwall, Richmond. A por- 
trait of Pepys by John Hayls [q. v.], repre- 
senting him Vith his song ^ Beauty Retire/ 
is in the IS'ational Portrait Gallery. One by 
Lely is in the Pepysian Library at 3Ia?da-* 
lene, and another by Kneller in the co'dege 
hall; another by Kneller is at the Royal 
Society, and a third by Kneller was ex- 
hibited at the Portrait Exhibition of 1866, 
by Mr. Andrew Pepys Cockerell. Mrs. 
Frederick Pepys Cockerell has a small por- 
trait also attributed to Kneller, but more 
prot^bly is the same as that by Savill, men- 
tioned in his ‘ Diary ’ for 1661-!?. A picture 
by Verrioat Christ's Hos“>ital of James II 
receiving the mathematica. scholara includes 
a figure of Pepys. 

A monument to Pepys in St. Olave’s 
Church, designed by Sir Alfred Blomfield, 
was unveiled on 18 March 1884, when an 
address was delivered by J. R. Lowell, then 
minister for the United States. A * coil- 
temporary account,’ quoted by X^rd Bray- 
brooke, decUres Pepys to hive been 
most useful minister who ever filled 
position in England, It is, in fact, plmm 
that Pepys was a very able and eneigetic 
oMeial and came at a critical period, when 
an approach to the modem system of organi- 
sation was being introduced. His biograpliers 
have expressed some surprise that a man so 
highly respected, and apparently upon such 
good grounds, by his contemporaries should 
nave made tii unique confessions weak- 
nesses now famousi. The explanation is pro- 
bably very simple- The ‘ Diary ^ shows that 
Pepys was a very keen man of business, i»re- 
fttl in money matters, suflicieiitly honourable 
in his own conduct., and stroiigiy 

to corruption in others; a shiewd observer 
of boundless curiosity, and, t^is^ anythii^ 
but romantic, capable ot takinga very lively 
intere^ in the art and Htefatnre ol the day. 
He was music®.! at a time wh®a society 
not to be mttskal, aiiid ha joiiw m 


; Pepys 

the pursuits nf the * T'ir'uosAes * who wtm 
berinning to collect l*o-’*ks and picturc^s, and 
am iisiuT themselves with the infant science 
of the Royal Society. Such qualities are 
certainly not ineompatilL with the appetite 
for scandal, the tastes for enjoyment of a not 
very refined kind, and the* odd personal 
vanities which are so candidly avowed in the 
^ Diary.’ Its piquancy is not due to its ex- 
pression of uncommon emotions, but pre- 
cisely to the frankness which re veals 
all but universal, which most cono*al 

from them^lves, and nearlv all men fmm 
others. Boswell not only felt but avowed 
similar 'weaknesses. Pi^ys avowed them, 
though only to himself, lie was not a hypo- 
crite in cipher, though no doubt as reserved 
as his neighbours in longhand. The *ttn- 
conscious humour’ which I^well attributes 
to him lies in the coolness of his confession, 
with which his readers sympathise, though 
they would not make simi.ar confessions 
theinselves. It seems to be highly impro- 
bable that he ever thought of publicity for 
his diaries, though he may have kept them 
as materials for an autobic^raphy which 
was never executed. 

Pepys's only acknowledged publication 
was: ‘ Memoirs relating to the State of the 
Royal Xavv of England for ten years deter- 
mined December 1688,’ 1690, * The Portugal 
History, or a Relation of the Troubles that 
happened in the Court of Portugal in tlie 
years 1667 and 1668 ... by S. P», eaq,,’ 1677, 
irns also been attributed to Mm. 

Peiys’s * Diary ’ remained in the librwy at 
Magdalene until 1835, when it was pub- 
lished in * Memoiis of Samuel Pepys, csam- 
prising his Diary fixma 16S9 to de- 
ciphered by_ the Rev. X Smith . . . a 
Selecticm oi bis prirate 
edited by Richard, Lord l^yMoolaa.’ The 
‘Diary’ fills six small toIiiwps of dcediy 
written ehcmthmad. The Hon. and Rev. 
Gremge Neville, master of Magdalene Col- 
lege, enmxined it. npm line afpeaianee 
Ev^yn’s and showed it to Lord 

vyie, who deci|hered a page® and gave 
his results to Siaith, then an n^k*iv 
gradnate J<^’sCollNge,wlio a^^crwards 
toc^ Mdv ofdars, hecaism wtktw Bal^iekt 
Hertfmrdsiiii®^ml8^,aadjte0dinl87 He 
was eai'?loyed in dbrijjhmhig the r«^ from 
1819 to 1831, wmkii^, it h said, fmm twelve 
tofcmrteenhonrsaday. Bsprslmdiefi intMi 
Hhrary a traasmipt' ha longWad of hk 

account of Obariea IPs eacape, whic^ 
would have give® the kny. The fystem k 
tto si IMmams who pnM«iiiad hk 

‘Tachygmphy’ in 1641 (see papier ‘mt tlm 
C^^ierof Fep^'slhafy/o^^mimicatedto the 
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ilanchester Literary Club, by T. E. Bailey 
in 16761. Pepys wrote the parts * unfit for 
publication ' in French, anc sometimes in ‘ 
Latin, Greek, or Spanish, and afterwards in- 
t*i-nokted ‘ dummy letters," as 3Ir. Mynors 
Bright discovered** The second edition ap- ^ 
peared in 16^8 : a third, adding a fourth of 
the whole, in 1848 ; a fourth, with fresh 
notes, in 18.14; other editions, as that in 
Bohns Library flSIT h are reprints of this. 
The edition by ilynors Bright Tq.v.], of which 
a third had never been printed before, ap- ' 
peared in 1875-9, in 0 vols. 8vo. Bright ' 
omitted about a fifth of the ‘Diary,’ but leit a ■ 
t ranscript of the whole to Magdalene College. : 
The w’hole, except passages -which cannot ! 
possibly be printed, has been finally pub- 
lished in 8 vols, 8vo (1893, &c.), edited by 
Mr. Henir B. "Wheatley, F.S.iu. 

[The main authorities for Pepys’s life are the 
diaries and correspondence published as above; 
see also Life, Journals, and Correspondence of 
SHunnel Pepys . . . including a narrative of his 
voyage to Tangier, deciphered from the Short- 
hand MSS. in the Bodleian Library, by the Bev. 
John Smith. A.H., 2 vols. 8vo. 1840, and Samuel 
Pepys and the World he Lived In, by Henry B. 
Wheatley, F.S.A. ; see also Academy, August and 
September 1893 (letters to Charlett from Ballard 
MSS. in the Bodleian); MawnilUn’s Magazine, 
hiovember 1893 (by C. H. Firth, on his early 
etrofr); Atlantic Monthly, 1891 (on his wife's 
family) ; An Address on the Medical -History of 
Mr. and Mrs. Samuel Pepys, read before the 
Abemethian Society by D'Arey Power, F.'R.C.S., 
1895 (reprinted from the Lancet) ; Historic^ 
Re-new, April 1892, by J. R. Tanner on ‘ Pepvs 
and the Popish Plot* ; for an account of the pro- 
ceed ings al^t Atkins, see also State Trials, vi. 
1482, &c., and vii. 231, &c.] L, S. 

PEPYS, WTLLIAM HASLEBIXE 
(1775-1 856\ man of science, bora in Lon- 
don on 23 March 1775, was the son of W. H. 
Pepys, a cutler and maker of surgical in- 
struments in the Poultry, London ; he was 
descended from Sir Richard Pepys [c . v.j In 
March 1796 he helped to found the Askesian 
Sodkjty (see lAfe of B". Allm^ pp. 26, 45), 
which eventually led to the foundation of 
the British Mineralogieal and Geological So- 
cieties and the London Institution, of -which 
he -was one of ^e original managers, and 
honmuy secretary from 1821 to 1824. His 
same appears as treasurer, and afterwards as 
Tioe-meidmt, of the Geological Society in 
the irst Tolun!^ of their * Transactions ’’(be- 
^nnii^ in 1811). He was also an mrly mem- 
harof &e Miiermlogfeal Soriety. He a|^»e&rs 
to have saceeoded to his ^tther’s business in 
the Poultry, to'^ve ^teiidad it to philo- 

aoahing. He was a 


close friend of "William Allen (1770-1843) 
“q. v.], -with whom he did most of his best 
work, and also was intimate with Luke 
Howard (1772-1864) ’”q. v.l Like these men, 
Pepys was a qiiaker. In 1798 he -worked -with 
Desvignes on soda-water apparat us (Tilloch, 
Phtl. Mar/, iv. 358). In 1 808 he was elected 
F.R.S. He took an active part in the manage- 
ment of the Royal Institution, of which he 
was president in 1816, He died at his house 
in Earl’s Terrace, Kensington, on 17 Auer. 
18'>6. 

Pepys had remarkable skill and ingenuity 
in inventing apparatus, and many important 
devices are due to him. His mercury gaso- 
meter ( suggested by a piece of apparatus of 
Watt’s) and his water gasholder are still 
used in practically their original form. He 
was one of the first, if not the first, to use 
mercury contacts for electrical apparatus 
fi5.xlL 15) and tubes coated with indiarubber 
(i5. xi. 256) for conveying gases. In 1801 he 
connected the newly discovered voltaic pile 
with an electroscope and condenser of his 
own devising, and showed thus that ‘the 
electric and galvanic fluid possessed identity * 
(iS. X. 38). The ex-periment had, however, 
been made previously by Volta {Philosophical 
Transactions of the Royal Society^ 1800, p. 
406). In 1807 he invented an ingenious 
eudiometer, which he calibrated hy a method 
still used for the purpose (tb. 1807, p. 247 ; 
and Bunsen’s translated by Ros- 

coe, p. 29). 

Pepys was in general rather occupied with 
the invention than the use of apparatus. His 
chemical work does not show originality. 
His most important researches were carried 
out with Allen. The experiments on the 
combustion of diamond, grauhite, and char- 
coal, yielded a valuable confirmation of the 
results of Smithson Tennant [c . v.], Guyton 
de Morveau, and Mackenzie (Kopp, Gesek. 
der ChemiCy iii. 292); and the very careful 
and well-reasoned work on raspiration, exe- 
cuted with apparatus for the most part in- 
vented previously by Pepys, and allowing 
the experimenters to repeat the investigation 
of Lavoisier and S5guia more accurately and 
with some variations, is still quoted in the 
textbooks. The cMef result was to show that 
the volume of carbonic acid expired from 
the lungs is almost exactly equal to the 
volume of oxygen abstract^ from the in- 
spired air. 

Pepys published the following -papers in 
Tillocts * Philosophical Magazine ’ : 1. ‘ On 
the Production ofCold/iiL 76,1799. 2. ‘"On 
a Mercurial GhsLSoraeter,’v. 154,1799- 3. ‘ ^On' 
a Newly Invented Galvanometer,’ x.38, 1803. 
4. * An Improved Chemical Apparatus . * i 
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by which Absorption is completely prevented 
and Liquids may be strongly impregnated 
with the different Gases/ xi. 253, 1801. 

5. * Analvsis of the Satin Spar/ xii. 305, 1802, 

6. ^ fOn'^ a new Gas-holder/ xLii. 153, 1802. 

7. * On Gems/ xvii. 193, 1803. 8, * Analysis 

of Human Teeth/ id. p. 813. 9. * Analysis of 
Shetland Iron/ xix. 86, 89, 1804. fO. ‘A 
new Apparatus for the Decomposition of 
Alkalies/ xxxi. 241, 1808. 11 ‘[On] the 

Decomposition of Sulphate of Iron hy Animal 
Matter/ xxxviii. 297, 1808. 12. ‘ A Mercurial 
Voltaic Conductor/ xli. 15, 1813. In the 
‘Philosophical Transactions of the Royal 
Society’ : 13. ‘A new Eudiometer/ p. 2*47, 
1807. 14. ‘ The Respiration of Leaves/ p. 
329, 1843. 15. ‘An Apparatus for Per- 
forming Electro-Magnetic Experiments/ p. 

1 87, 1823. In the ‘ Journal of Science and the 
Arts : ’ 16. ‘A new Construction of the V oltaic 
Apparatus/ vol. i. pt. ii. p, 193, 1 816. 17. ‘ An 
Improved Apparatus for the Manufacture of 
Soca-water/ iv. 358, 1818. 18, ‘A Xew 
Eorm of the Voltaic Apparatus/ xv. 143, 
1823 (refers to the apparatus described in 
No. 15). In Horticultural Society’s ‘ Jour- 
nal’: 19. ^Experiments on tbe Growth of 
Plants in Pure Earths, and also with Stimu- 
lants and Manures, in 1843-4/ iv. p57, 1849. 

- In collaboration with Allen he published 
the following papers in the ‘Philosophical 
Tran^'tions of the Royal Society ’ : 1. ‘ On ‘ 

_ w V 

the quantity of Carbon in Carbonic Acid, , 
and on the ?^ature of the Diamond/ 1807, p. 
267. 2. ‘ On . . . Respiration/ 1808, p. 24A 

8. *5., 1809, p. 404, 4. ‘ On the Respiration 
of Birds/ 

[Besides the sources quoted above, Enight’s 
English Cyclopaedia; Gent. 3S3ag. 18^, i. 521 ; 
J. C. PoggendorlTs Biogr. Lit. Handworterhueh 
amr Gesch. der exacten Wissenschaften ; Life of 
■William Allen, 3 vols. 1846-7, passim; Trams- 
actions of the Geological Society, vol. i. 181 l,&c.; 
Royal Society’s Catalogue of beatific Papers, 
vol, iv. ; Hermann’s Physiology Trans., Gamgee, 
p. 158 ; Landois and Stirling's Physiology, 1st 
edit. p. 259; account of the Ornithorhynchus 
p-iradoxus (twlonging to W. H, P.), Tilioch’s 
Phil. Mag. liii. 179, 256; and Pepyss own 
papers and hfs collection of manuscript papers 
relating to the Boyal Institution in the Brit. 
Hus. iSbniiy.] P. J. H- 

PERBURN, JOHN (J. 1316-1343), 
miral, son of Robert Perburn, W9S a n^ive 
of Yannoutb in Nc^ffolk, and many years 
collector of the customs at that port. _ Be- 
tween 1312 and 1339 he was fourt^n tames 
bailiff of Yarmouth. He seen^ to have taken 
an active part in the ^vafee war whick 
Yarmouth waged agaim^ the CUmiue^ ports 
in the end of the and be^innu^ 


of the fourteenth centuries, and to have re- 
eeivj^ the king's pardon in 1316. In Mav 
1317 he was appointed admiral of the 
fleet north of the Thames, an appointment 
repeated in 1321, in which year the town 
of Lynn petitioned asnainst hia seizure of 
some fishing-smacks. In the same year and 
again in 1324 he was elected to ptrliament 
as one of the burgesses of Yarmouth. In 
1326 he was ordere^i to attend the kins s 
council to ^ve information respect insr 
to be provided by Yarmouth. In 1327 he 
sided with Edward IIL and on 2 April 
received pardon for his acquie«<ceace in 5 or- 
timer’s rule ; in the same month he receiver! 
a grant of the kings ship l>a Crist ofore, and 
was confirmed in his post as admiral then and 
in 1333. In 1335 one of his ships was plun- 
dered by the people of Gascony, and at his 
instigation Edward III demanded restitu- 
tion, In March 1340 he was one of thc^w 
summoned to Westminster to adtdse the 
king on mercantOe affairs. Heprobahlv 
fought at Sluys in the same year. He is last 
mentioned in 1343 as one of the bui^esses 
for Y^armouth summoned to parliament. 

[Rymer’s Fceilem. orig. ed. iv, 647* Record e»l 
n. ii. 1114; Cal. Patent Rolls, 13*27-30, pis- 
sim; Rolls of PaH. i. 306 5, 4u6a, 414 a; Pal- 
mers of Grt;at Yarmouth, i. 297-9, 326, 
ii. 5. 190, 247, 253, 294-5; Nicolas's Hist, 
of the Royal Navy, i, 418, 439-40, ii. 2, 6, 
524.] J. K. L 

PERCEVAL, ALEXANDER (1787- 
1858), sergeant-at-arms of tbe House- of 
Lords, second son of Rev. Philip Perceval 
of Temple House, Ballymote, 00 . by 
AHne, daughter of Alexander CSamd m Dub- 
lin, was born at Temple Houeeofi lOFeb. 1 787, 
and was educated at Trinity College, Dub- 
lin. He was very well re^ of courteous 
manner, Mid full of Irish humour and anec- 
dole. In early life he remded col hib ami^ 
Irish estates, served the oSce a justice 
eff the peace, ami held a eommsiariem in the 
Sligo fuilitia, a regiment which in due time 
he rose to commmid. As a eoimerrative he 
sat for the emmkf of Sl^ fmm IT May 
18S1 to September 1641. He bvew^ht heim 
the Hemse of Connmms 1^1 Lord 

PInnket, hml ^Ancdlor of Irehmd, Imd 
been eimimng the cour^ 
throughout Irdmid certirin illegal Ima, and 
80 boldly and miefgericalH deniwnaced thb 
abuse timt the lord had to n^und 

ew&ej he had reorived* On ac- 

ee^ion to ^ Sir Rohert Fedl in Dto- 
cemb^ 1834 he h@e»ms trmmwt of the 
ordnance, a place whidi he held till 
April 18S5> when Lord Melbourne mam mta 
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power. He also served as a lord of the i 
tr^r^asuiy firom 6 to 16 Sept. 1841. He was ! 
treasurer of the Orange Association of j 
Ireland : bat, finding that the government 
were anxious for the sake of peace that it 
should not be continued, he acquiesced in 
the decision, and aided in dissolving the 
association. In 1841 he succeeded Admiral 
Sir George Seymour as sergeant**at-arms of 
the House of Lords, an appointment which 
he held till his death. On 18 June 1884 he 
was created a D.C.L. of the iiniversitv of 
Oxford. He died at 28 Chester Street, Lon- 
don, on 9 Dec. 1858. He married, on 
1 1 Feb. 1808, Jane Anne, eldest daughter of 
Colonel Henry Peisley L'Estrange of Moys- 
town, King’s County. She died on 20 Jan. 
1847, leaving issue (1) Philip Perceval, 
formerly a lieutenant in the royal horse- 
guards; (2) Henry Perceval; (3) Alexander 
Perceval ; (4) Charles George Guy Perceval, 
and six daughters. 

[Portraits of Eminent Conscrvativps, 2nd ser. 
1846, portrait xi ; Foster’s Peerage, 1883, under 
Egnaont, p. 257 ; Burke’s Landed Gentry, 1886, 
ii. 1448 ; Gent. Mag. 1859, pt.Lp. 859; Times, 
13 Dee. 1858, p. 6.] G. C. B. 

PERCEVAL, ARTHUR PHILIP 
(1799-1853), divine, bom on 22 Nov- 1799, 
was the fifth and youngest son of Charles 
Geor^ Perceval, second baron Arden, by 
his wife Margaret Elkabeth, eldest daugh- 
ter of Sir “flioiaas Spencer Wilson, hart. 
He matriculated from Oriel College, Ox- 
ford, on 19 March 1817, graduating B.A. in 
1820, and B.O.L. in 1824; from. 1821 to 
1825 he was fellow of All Souls’. On 18 J une 
1824 he was ^pointed rector of East Hors- 
ley, Surrey, in 1826 he became chaplain to 
George I v, and continued royal chaplain to 
William IV and Queen Victoria until his 
death. He warmly approved of the trac- 
tarian movement at Oxford, and in 1841 
published a * Vindication of the Authors of 
the Fraeta for the Times,* principally de- 
fending Newman against the attacks made 
m his /Tract 90.’ On 24 July 1838, when 
preaching as rojral chapkin at the cha|^ 
royal, St. James’s, he took occasion to advo- 
cate hia^-church principles before the c ueen; 

MsEop of Loudon (3. J. Blomfield^, who 
was aware of Fen^val’s intention, is said 
liave preached for several Sundays in 
erder to Imep Perceval out of the pul- jit, but 
fee bifeo^ broke his colkrix)!:^ ana Perce- ' 
val^ Ibsufeu Ins c^pportuaity (GremHe Jfe- 
mmm ffld- Eeefc, i. H6). PmBeval died on 
lllvm having on 15 Dec. 

18^ dau^tm- of the 

Ai^Wpfes George ■ 


fifth son of William, second earl of Dart- 
mouth; she died on 21 June 1856, ha vinn* 
had, with other issue, three sons and four 
daughters. 

Perceval was a Tolnminoiis author, and 
the list of his works occupies tlmee pao-es in 
the British Museum Catalogue, but 'most 
of them are letters, single sermons, and 
oamphlets. The more important are ; 
_. * The Roman Schism illustrated from the 
Records of the Catholic Church,’ 1836, 8 vo. 
Lowndes (BibL Man. 7 . 1102) describes it 
as ‘ of great utility and. value.’ 2. * Origin 
of Church Rates/ 1837, 8 vo (cf, Bdinhurtjh 
Ixvi. 295). 3. ^Sermons preached 
chiefly at the Chapel Royal, St. James’s/ 
1839, Svo, 4. ^ An Apology for the Doctrine 
of Apostolical Succession,* 1839, 16mo; 2nd 
edit. 1841, 5. ‘A Collection of Papers con- 
nected with the Theological Movement of 
1833,’ 1842 ; 2 nd edit. iSs. 6 . ‘ Results of 
an Ecclesiastical Tour in Holland and 
Northern Germany/ 1846, 12mo. 7, ‘ Plain 
Lectures on St. Paul’s Epistle to the Ephe- 
sians/ 1846, 12mo. 8 . ‘Origines Hibemicse/ 
Dublin, 1849 ; in this he endeavours to prove 
that Ireland is the Patmos of Revelation, 
and that the Virgin Mary was buried on 
Tara HiU. 

Authorities quoted ; works in Brit Mus, 
Li ar. ; MeClintocfc and Strong’s Cyclop. ; Dar- 
ling’s C^el. BibL ; Allibone’s Diet, of EngL Lit. 
ii. 1557-S ; Foster's Alumni Oxon, 1714-1886, 
Index Ecclesiasticas. and Peerage s.v.Egmont; 
Liddons Life of Pusey, i. 247, 264, ii. I 78 ; 
Grerille Memoirs, i. 116 ; Sheppard’s St* 
James’s Palace; Guardian, 1853, p. 414." 

A !?. P, 

PERCEVAL, JOED7, first Eaut. of Eut 
HONT (1683-1748), bom at Burton in the 
county of Cork on 12 July 1683, was the 
second son of Sir John Perceval, hart., by 
his wife Catherine, fourth daughter of . Sir 
Edward Bering, hart., of Surrenden-Dering, 
Kent. Sir Philip Perceval [q. v.] was his 
great-gpindfather. "While a child he lost 
■joth his parents. His father died of gaol- 
fever, caught while serving as foreman of the 
grand jury^ at the Cork assizes on 29 April 
1686; while his mother, who, in August 
1690, married a second husband, one Colonel 
Butler, died on 2 Feb, 1692. He succeeded 
his elder bmther Edward as fifth baronet 
on 9 Nov. 1 ^ 1 , and in 1698 was sent by 
his guardian, Sir Robert Southwell, to West- 
minster School. He matriculated at Mag- 
d^en College, Oxford, on IS Nov. 1699, but 
Mt the university in June 1701 without 
taking any degree, and in 1702 was elects 
a fellow of the Royal Society. At the gene- 
ral eleetkm in the following year he was 
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returned to the Irish House of Commons 
for the county of Cork, and in October 17CM: 
was sworn a member of the privy council 
in Ireland. Between July 1705 and Octo- 
ber 1707 he made the usual grand tour of 
Europe, and at the ^neral election in 
1713 was again elected one of the mem- 
bers for the county of Cork. On the ajccea- 
sion of George I he was sworn a member 
of the new privy council in Ireland, and 
on 21 April 1715 was created Baron Per- 
ceval of Burton in the county of Cork, with 
a special remainder to the heirs male of his 
fataer. He took his seat in the Irish House 
of Lords on 12 Not. 1715 (Journals of the 
Irish Mouse of Lords, li. 454). In 1719, 
with other Irish peers, he vainly petitioned 
the king to refuse his consent to the bill 
which not only asserted the subjection of 
the Irish parliament, hut also denied all 
^ower of appellate jurisdiction to the Iri^ 
liouse of Lords (6 Geo. I, can. 5), Thoc^h 
he had attached himself to tne court of £e 
Prince of Wales, he was created Viscount 
Perceval of Kanturk in the county of Cork 
on 25 Feb. 1723, and at the same time an 
annual fee of twenty marks payable out of 
the Irish exchec uer was granted to him in 
support of that honour* Jn the accession of 
Geoi^ n Perceval was for the third time 
sworn a member of the privy council in 
Ireland* At the general ejection in August 
1727 he was returned to the British House of 
Commons for the borough of Harwich,wMc^ 
be represented until the dissolution in April 
1734, and in June 1728 he was appointed 
recori^r of Harwich, a poet whidi he zes^ned 
in April 1734. Perceval served on the select 
committee ^pointed fay thae Honse oi Com- 
mons on 25 Feb. 1729 to inquire into the 
of tlM 5 gaols (Journals of ^ Mouse of Cbm- 
mem, xxi. 237-8 ; see PmrLMad,TnL 703-53, 
803-26). He assisted James Edward C%le- 
thorpe[^.v.]in hk^prcneetof fomriSigasettlb- 
lE^t in America & Repurpose of providing 
an asylum isr insolvent debtors anct for per- 
sons fleeing from religions nerseentloii, and 
was appointed the flrst pre^mt of the trus- 
tees moorpcHated by royal charterdated 9 June 
17^ fcsr establkhmg the edbmy of Oeocg^ 
Cte 2 Nov* 1738 he pre^ted a mnicnmH to 
the king from the Irish peers 
against their exclusi^iii ^tom the eerewmies 

connected with the thoi 

of the Princes Boyal wita WHEam, prisee 
of Orange, aid on theOthof l^e sasiem^^ 
* wss creat^ Bari ^ E^znoni in the peesa^ 
of Irela^ Egmonl grimed to m 

i^sc^ided the samest©^ aa^e^tnacm 
of Flanders, tibe i^le oC ^ds eati- 
, dom WBs mrdoithledlj tadiwi' §t&Eu s towiir 
VOI*. SMf « 


land of that name in the p^iidi €d Chnirii- 
town in the county of Cork, wheie Bnitcni 
House, the Irish r^idence of the Peirovala, 
was also situated. Egmont died in LondcMi 
on 1 May 1748, aged 64, and was buried at 
Erwarton in Suffolk. 

He married, on 20 Jane 1710, Catherine, 
elder daughter of Sir Philip Pariter a Mo^ 
ley, hart., of Erwart<m, Sufblk, by whom he 
had three sons — via. ; John [q, t., who suc- 
ceeded him as the semnd <P: Egmont ; 
Philip Clarke, bom on 21 June 1714, who 
died an infant ; and George, hm on 
28 Jan. 1722, who died in Ji5y 1726 — wl 
four daughters, vir.: Catherine, who was 
married, on 14 Anril 1733, to Thomas 
Hanmer of Fenns, i*’iintshire, and died on 
16 Feb. 1748; Anne, bom tm 12 May 1713, 
and Mary, bom on 28 Itec. 1716, both of 
whcnn infants ; and Helima, who 

was married, oti 10 Not. 1741, to Sir John 
Bawdcm, bart. (afterwards flrst Earl cf 
Moira), and died on 12 Jane 1746L Lady 
Egmont died <m 22 Ai^. 1749* Ei^raving^ 
of Egmont and his wile by FaW, after 
Hysin^ and Gouge lespecttrely, will be 
found in vol. ii. of the * Genealogical Hktory 
of the House ci Yvery,’ opposite pp, 403 
and 444. A whole-length portrait of Eg- 
mont Kmdler has been migrated % 
Smith. 

Egmmit was much ridicslad flw hk pom- 
posity ; but he possessed ability and public 
(seeliOnuE, Peert^ tflrelm^ 1789, 
IL 265 n.) He thrice ^imed the m 
m. Engli^ peen^ (Gmmhg^ioisi Misd, qf 
ike Mouse of Fbwy, iL 443^ He acriv^j 
sajp^mteaded the of 

wttibhc^din^ ^nrithw moneyy Mme, nor m* 
Snence in nk ceasi^ss eAi^ to advaoeer 
what lie Gmsxkmi to lo llm he^ hUmstt 
of movznee^'^ wirik ids mm 

Tkostees^’ momdmi ildnl foliMa 

d whM^ l^ve hecsi fchsted; Wemaipe;, 
1886, ^ (see Preksm to ibe sJbof«^f^ ra)* 
He 1 ^ to^ a hem hstoent m 
8^ geaadisgieal 8twi&8» aadwaa ealMMii 
a msAmstj m of 

oeteem. Hoeoikcion Ihe 

*<le®eitofiieal History of llKHoiseeoflfviiy 
is Ub hmmm of Ymy, Isvm, 

Beicwvriy and Goenriifl^,^^^ 

wii^ wm com^bi anfo U» 
li^tesiieniee Jasssa 

V. j and 1 fiffiam WHstoni* alsiagh Boa- 
wM pmsm Jht hk ^neew^ and 

mmmom neal," very tittie of vlial is ststei 
nadsKl week toho dsfsniti ^onlraiii 
the aooamenaomesit down to the ^anteenlii 

WM 
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1846, Tol. ii.) Egmont appears to have written 
Tarious letters and essays upon moral sub- 
lects in the * Weekly 5liscellany/ and to 
^ave left in manuscript several volumes of 
biographical coUectionSj which were lent by 
his grandson, Lord Arden, to Dr. Andrew 
happis, who made use of them in the second 
edition of the ‘ Biographia Britannica ’ 
(Bicgrr. Bn'i. 1789, voL iv. p. viii). These 
volumes, together with much of Egmont’s cor- 
respondence and several of his diaries, are in 
the possesion of the present Earl of Egmont 
(SisL MSS. 0(mm. 7th Rep. p. 13, App, 
pp, 232-49). He was the author of: 1. ^The 
Controversy in relation to the Test and Cor- 
Tjoratioa Acts clearly disputed in a Dialogue 
Between a Dissenter anc a Member of the 
Establish’d Church,’ &c., London, 1733, 8vo; 
anon. 2. ^ An impartial Enquiry into the State 
and Utility of the Provmce of Greorgia/ 
London, 1741, 8vo; anon. This is also 
attribute to Benjamin Martyn,the secretary 
of the trustees for establishing the colony of 
Georgia. 3. ^Remarks upon a scandalous 
mece entitled '‘A brief Account of the 
Causes that have retarded the Progress of 
the Colony of Georgia in America,” ’ Lon- 
don, 1743, 8vo; anon. The authorship of 
‘The Great Importance of a Reli^ous Life,’ 
written by William Melmoth the elder[q.v.“ , 
was erroneously ascribed to Egmont by 
Horace Walpole. 

[Besides the authorities quoted in the text, 
the foUowutg books among others have been 
consulted: Wsdpole’s Royal and Noble Authors, 
1806, T. 294-300 ; Boswell’s Jdmson, ed. Hill, 
IT. 198, V. 449 Brydges’s Censura Literaria, 
1815, T. 73«.; G*. E C.’s Complete Peerage, 
1890, iii. 244-5 ; Foster’s Peerage, 1883, p. 258 ; 
Poster’s Alumni Oxon. 1500-1714, iiL 1146; 
O&ial Return of Li^ of Membem of Parlia- 
ment, pt. ii. pp. 63, 645, 649; Notes and 
Queries, Isfc s&r. x. 129, 334, 2nd ser. viii. 
398, 637, 8th ser. v. 147, 187, 254, 432, 433; 
Watt’s BiM. Brit. 1824; Halkett and Laing’s 
Diet. Anon, and Pseudon, Xitmature, 1882-8 ; 
Brit Hm. Cat] 0. F. E. B. 

PERCEYAL, JOHN,secondEA.EL oi Eo- 
xojfT (1711-1770), bom in Westminster on 
24 Feh 1711, was the eldest son of John 
Perceval, earl of ^mont [q. t.], by bis 
wile C^tteine, elder of Sir P'jilip 

Ptoker k Mmdey, bort, offewarton, Suffolk. 
He WBB ^Jrivatriy educated, and in 1731, 
- wliRe tmSsr age, was returned to the Irish 
Herase df Ccnmom for Ding^ Ii^>uch in 
Eefiy, whielt he continued to repres^t until 
Ma aeaeaskm to the peerage in 1748. When 
mie Bereeval ‘lattled in writing 

and norty papers’ (Waijpo-i^b, 
144]^ A^er more th«m 


one attempt to obtain a seat in the British 
House of Commons, he was elected for the 
city of W estminster in December 17 41 . He 
spoke for the first time in the house on 
21 Jan. 1742, when he supported Pulteney’a 
motion for a select committee of inquiry 
into the conduct of the war (ParL Hist xii. 
370-3). In the following March he again 
insisted upon a strict and searching inquiry 
into the conduct of Walpole's administra- 
tion (}b. xii. 470-2, 511-13), and in Decem- 
ber he both spoke and voted in favour of 
the payment of the Hanoverian troops 
xii. 1043-51, 1053). In 1743 he published 
a masterly pamphlet in defence of Bath’s 
political apostasy, entitled ‘ Faction detected 
by the Evidence of Facts’ (Duhlin, 1743, 
8vo, anon.), which passed through a num- 
ber of editions, and has been pronounced by 
Coxe as ‘one of the best political pamphlets 
ever written ’ (Zife of &ir Robert Walpole^ 
1798, L 703 n.) In jfannary 1744 he sup- 
port^ the rigomus prosecution of the war 
{ParL Hist, xiii. 427-62). His unpopular!^ 
was so great at Westminster, owing to his 
desertion of the ‘ independents,’ to whom he 
had owed Ms election, that Perceval had to 
seek another seat at the eneral election in 
the summer of 1747. Though defeated at 
the poll at Weobley, he gained the seat on 
petition in December 1747 through the in- 
Suence of Henry Pelham. No sooner had he 
secured Ms seat in the house than he openly 
attached himself to the Prince of Wales, who 
appointed Mm a lord of the bed-chamber in 
Aarch 1748. On 1 May following he suc- 
ceeded Ms father as second Earl of Egmont 
in the peerage of Ireland- In the session of 
1748-9 Egmont became the most prominent 
leader of the opposition in the House of 
Commons, where he ‘ made as great a figure 
as was ever made in so short a time ’ (\ 

K)LB, Letters, ii, 145). His opposition to 
the mutiny bill gave rise to Sir Charles Han- 
bury Williams’s epigram : 

Why has Lord Egmont ’gainst this bill 

So much declaratory skill 
So tediously exerted ? 

The reason’s plain: but t’other day 

He mutinied himself for pay. 

And he has twice deserted. 

In May 1749 he effected a coalition between 
the Jacobites and the prince’s party (ib. iL 
153-4). He made a vio->ent attack upon the 
ministry during the debate on the address 
on 16 Nov. 1749 {ParL Hist. xiv. 678-a5), 
and took a very active part in the opposition 
to Lord Trentham’s re-election for West- 
minster in the following year. He opposed 
the address at the opening of the session on 




17 Jan. 1751 on ^count of the approbation * miralty on 10 Sept. ITOS. In I)©e**niber foi- 
given to the subsidy treatieSybut his amend- lowing he presented a memorial to the kin^ 
ment was defeated by 203 Totes to 74 iib. for the grant of the island of St. John, wl^ 
xiv. 792-8, 827); and on 22 Feb. following he proposed to revive the svstem of femial 
he strongly protested against the grant of a tenures. Thoi^h Egmont* seems to have 
subsidy to the elector of Bavaria (ib. xiv. persuaded the council to suffer him to make 
954-63). On the morning after the death the experiment, the follv of the underrakinr 
of Frederick, prince of Wales, the principal , was subsequently expo^ bv Conway anc 
members of the opposition met at Egmonf s Egmont was obliged to WUnquiah his 
house, but the meeting broke up without cherished scheme. Egmont is said to have 
forming any plans for the future { Walpole, been one of the agents in the secret n^otia- 
Menmirs of th£ lUign of George II, 1847, L tions for the destruction of the Bockiaglmm 
80-1). Egmont made ‘ a very artful speech’ ministry, which were set on fo<^ almS im- 
in favour of Sir John Cotton’s amendment mediately after the close of the session in 
for the reduction of the army in November June 1766. But he disapproved of Chat^ 
1752 {ib. i. 213-15; Pari. Bist. riv. 1111- ham’s foreign policy, and, Jnding that ‘one 
1118). In January 1753 he proposed an , man was to have more wei^t than 
amendment to the address, and again urged signed his post at the adimralty in August 
the necessity of reducing the army (ib. xiv. 1766, shortly after ilockingfaam’s downfall 
1276, 1281-5). On 7 Feb. 1754 he opposed ^ (Walpole, Memoirs of the Meign ^ 
the bill for extending the mutiny act to the i George Illy 1845, ii. 360). In the fdlowing 
East Indies * in a very long and tine speech’ f summer he r^ns^ office on the ground tHt 
{ib. XV. 250-60; Walpole, Letters, ii. 368). ‘ he could not take any part in an admini- 
At the general election in April 17^ he was stration of which Cfhatham was a member, 
returned for Bridgwater, where he defeated . In November 1768 Egmont ^ made a warm 
George Bubb Dodington [q. v.] ; and at the and able speech against riots, and mi the Ikeo- 
opening of the new parliament in November ; tiousness of the people,’ and declared that 
1764 he took part in the debate on the ad- * the Lords alone could save the country ; 
dress, but did not ‘ think it absolutely neces- , their dictatorial povrer could and b«4 autho- 
sary to offer any amendment ’(ift.rv. 365-70). i rity to do it’ (tb. iii. 278-9). He died at 
He is said to have been offered the treasurer- Pall Mall <hi 4 Bee. 1770, aged 59, aii was 
ship of the household, but was so overpowered buried at Charlton, Kent, on the 11th eff the 
by the violence of Charles Townshend’s at- same month- j^mont was a titleoted and 
tack daring the debate on the mutiny bill in ambitious man with great powers of api^ica- 
Becember 17 54 that he ^ excused himself lh>m ' tion and a large slock of He was a 

accepting the promised employment’ (Wal- ' succes^ul pamphleteer, a 
POLE, Memoirs of the Peign tf Ghorge II, L * debater, and ‘ a veiy able thou^ nsot an 
420-2). He was sworn a member of the ! i^ieeal^ (Kator ’ (WALPOLa, smd 

privy council on 9 Jan. 1755. In October ^ Nobk Authors, 1806, t. 323). Accord^ to 
?.756herefused the Duke of Newcastle’s offer r Walp(^ he was never known to 
of the leadership of the House of Commons ' though ^ he was indeed seen lo 
with the seals of secretary of state, as ] that was at chess ’ [Miemmw ^ ike Meigm ^ 
object of his ambition was an Engli^ ' George II, L 36). liBie Ms whom he 

age. Towards the close of 1760 Egmont had ! assisted ia eoBeetu^ the §m the 

an interview with Bute and‘be§gJaiKtnieBtlj ‘G^aeaiogfealHietiwycftiieHiJfisefffTf^^ 
to go into the House of Lords ’ (Bobieotok, ^ (London, 17421, Bvo), he was aa enthnsisstie 
Biarg, 1784, p. 421). At the gmieral else- ’ genealogist, and m poinls of gmmkmee hk 
tion in Mairii 1761 he was returned bc^h ^ authority was ummpeadb^b (HAset, JIf#- 
for Uchester and Bridgwater, and elected to ■, moirs of lAe HW ^ GSmriemmd, 1816, n. 
sit for Bridgwater. On 7 May 1762 he was ^ 63). When scarce a nmn it is Unk he 
created Baron Lovel and Holland eff En- g had a lor the Jews and 

more in the (X)unty of Somerset, and took his I makli^ himself ihi^ Mag Me- 

seat in the House of Lords for the first time I' wmrs if the Mmgu Ghmge IE, L 35 a.^> 
On the 10th of the same month (Eommols He wss a sfciemone amfoeate ler the jEevrva^ 
the Bouse of Lorhs, xxx. 2^)« He moved ^ of fiendsl tennrea, asnd so great was Ids alko- 
the address in tlie lords st ^le opening of ^ liem bygome l^mee IhsI, srim haSding a 
the session on 25 Nov. 17^ (JRarf. Mist ] resid»ce ^ Bnmofe, memr !&ri^walea, m» 
XV. 1236-8), and two days afterwards was H ^ memn'ted k mmid al^d it In dednsd 

aii^inted Joint with the itself with csosdbows as^ aai'iewa, aeahiat 

J * ii it. 
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Memoirs of the Meign of George i 388). 
While at the head of the ^miralty he is 
said to hare * wasted between fonr and €ve 
hundred thousand pounds on pompous addi- 
tions to the dochyerds* (iS. iv. 204). He 
wasj however, a great favourite with, the 
shipwrights, whose claims he appears to have 
advocaim, and his birthday was usually cele- 
brated at Beptford and Woolwich with great 
rejoici^. -he settlement formed on the 
West FsJhIand by Commodore Byron’s ex- 
pedition in 1765 received the laame of Port 
iSgmnt in his honour. 

He married first, on 15 Feb. 1737, Lady 
Otherine Cecil, second daughter of James, 
^h earl of Salisbury, by whom he had five 
sons— viz.: John James, who succeeded as 
the third earl ; Cecil Parker, bora on 19 Oct. 
1739, who died at Eton on 4 March 1758; 
Philip Tnfton, bom on 10 March 1742, a 
captain in the royal navy ; Edward, bom on 
19 April 1744, a captain in the royal dra- 
goon guards, who married, on 27 July 1775, 
Sarah, daughter of John Howarth, and died 
in 1824 ; and Frederick Angnstns, born on 
11 Feb- 1749, who died on 21 Jan. 1757 — 
and two daughters, viz. ; Catherine, who was 
married, on 13 Se^, 1766, to Thomas Wynn 
(afterwards first mron Newborough), and 
died in June 17S2 ; and Margaret, who died 
an infant on 23 Jan. 1750. His first wife 
died m 16 Ang. 1752, aged 33 ; and Egmont 
married, secondly, on 26 Jan. 1766, Catherine, 
third daughter of the H(m. Charles Compton, 
who was created Baroness Ardm of Lohort 
Castle in the county of Cork on 23 May 1770, 
with remainder to her heirs male. By his 
second wife Egmont had thr^ ^ns — ^viz. : 
Charles George, bora on 1 diet. 1766, who 
succeeded his mother as Baron Arden in the 
pelage of Ireland, and was created a peer 
of the United Elngdom, with the title of 
Baron Arden of Arden in the county of 
Warwick ; Spencer [q. v.^ who became prime 
minist^; and Hen^, wno died on ^ July 
1772,ag^7 — ^dsixdatEghters,viz.: Mary, 
wimwas married, mi 2 April 1781, to An- 
drew Bericel^ Brumnumd of Cadlands, 
Hampshire, gramdson of William, fourth 
v^aount Strathalhm, and died on 18 Sept. 
18^; Ann^who dM on 1 Aug. 1772, aged 
12 ; Ouirfc^te, who died art infimt cm 19 Feb. 
1781 ; Elizaheth, who died, nmnarried, on 
4 A^il 1846, aged 82; Frances, who was 
lUMFfieid, en 8 1803^ to John, firsts baron 

KaiasdaH^d died on Aug. 1817; and 
was marrmd, oi^ Bee. 1803, 
lo IfboM acraterime amba^ador 

an Ifcamicfc, a of Hcrati®^ fimpt earl 

' ^l|fcftfcd{ewefiiledl8i^aitddieiQii ISBecs, 

gSErei-tei hew 



and died at Langley, Buckinghamshire, on 
11 June 1784, aged 53. 

Engravings of Egmont and his first wife 
by Faber after Zinck will be found in the 
second volume of the ‘ General History of 
the House of Yvery’ (opp. pp, 455,457). 
There are also engravings Egmont by 
McArdell after Hudson, and by Faber after 
Hayman.^ A portrait of Egmont with his 
second wife, by Sir Joshua Reynolds, was 
lent by the seventh earl to the winter ex- 
hibition at the Royal Academy in 1875 
(Catalogue, No. 90), 

The authorship of ' Considerations on the 
Present Dangerous Oisis’ (London, 1763, 
8vo), written by Owen Rufihead, has been 
erroneously attributed to Egmont (Nichols, 
Idt, Artecd. viiL 235), to whom ^ Things as 
"they are’ (pt. i. London, 1758, 8vo, pt. iL 
London, 1761, 8vo) has also been ascribed. 
Accoixlingto Walpole, it was generally sup- 
posed that Egmont was the author of the 
‘Constitutional Queries earnestly recom- 
mended to the Serious Consideration of eveiy 
true Briton ’which were ordered to be burnt 
by the commonhangmanin Januaiyl751 {Me- 
moirs of the Bjeign of Ge&rge JJ, i. 9, 427-9). 
Besides ‘Faction Detected,’ Egmont also 
wrote: 1. ‘The Question of the Precedency of 
the Peers of Ireland in England fairly stated. 
In a Letter to an English Lord by a Noble- 
man of the other Eingdom,’ Du alin, 1739, 
8vo (anon.); another edit. 1761, London, 
8vo. AcrordSng to the preface, this pamphlet 
was published ‘without the knowledge or 
concurrence ’ of the author. Though gene- 
rally ascribed to his ftither, it appears to have 
been written by the second earl {Hist. MSS, 
CWm, 12th Rep. App. x. 16). 2. ‘An Ex- 
amination of the Principles and an Enquiry 

into the Conduct of the two B ^rs [the 

Duke of Newcastle and Henry Pelham j in 
regard to the Establishment of their Power 
and* their Prosecution of the War ’till the 
Signing of the Preliminaries,’ &c., London, 
1749, 8vo (anon.) 3. ‘A S^nd Series of 
Facts and Arguments ; tending to Prove that 

the Abilities of the two B ^rs are not more 

extraorchnary than their Virtue/ &e,, Lon- 
don, 1749, 8vo (anon.) 4. ‘ An Occasional 
Letter from a Gentleman in the Ckmntry to 
his Friends in Town concerning the Treaty 
negc^iafced at Hanau in the Year 1743,’ &c., 
London,. 1749, 8vo. 5. ‘A Propc^sal for 
s^u^ part of the Forest Land and Chases, 
a^ G^Isposing of the Produce towards the 
dischar^ that part of the Narional Debt 
due to the Bank .of England, and for the 
^ EstaMishment of a National Bank,’ Jjondoii;, 
1763, 4to. 6. ‘ The Memorial of John, Earl 
€i to the King ’ [desiring ‘ ftcm hm 
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Majesty a grant of the -whole island of St. 
John’s in tae Grulph of St. Lawrence,’ &cj, 
pLiondon, 1763], 8vo ; privately printei He 
collected materials for the third volume of 
the ^ Genealogical History of the House of 
Yveiy’ [see Pebceval, Johe, first EAnn 
OP Esjrosrr], the manuscript of which is in 
the possession of the present Earl of Eg- 
mont {Hist, MSS, Comm, 7th Hep. App. 
p. 233^. 

{Eesides the anthoiities quoted is the text, the 
following books among others have been con- 
sulted: Grenville Papers, 18d2-3, vols. ». iiL 
and iv. ; Mahon’s Hist. England, 1358, vols. iv. 
and V. ; Drummond’s Hist, of Noble British Fami- 
lies, 1846, Tol. ii. art. ‘‘Perceval;’ OoUinson’s 
Somerset, 1791, i. 94; Hasted’s Kent, Haok- 
heath Hundred, 1886, pp. 27 ».i 121 a., 14Q| 
166”7»,; LoK^e’s Peerage of Ireland, 2789, ii. 
266-7, vii. 86-7 \ G. E. C.’s Complete Pecfrage, 
1890, iii. 245 ; Ofdcial Betmm of lists of Mem- 
^rs of Parlia^nt, pt. ii. pp. 89, 101, 115, 129, 
658 ; Notes and Queries, 8th ser. v. 147, 167, 
187, 254, 432, 433 ; Haydn’s Book of Dignities, 
2890; Watt’s BibL Brit. 1824; Balk^ and 
ling’s Diet, of Anon, and Pseud. Lit. 1882-8 ; 
Brit. Mus. Cat.] G. E. B. B. 

PERCEVAL, SebPBDDLIP {1^^1647), 
politician^ was bom in 1605. He was the 
younger of the two sons of Richard Perceval 
[q. v.j of Hckenham, Somerset, by his second 
wife Alice, daughter of John Sherman of 
Ottery St. Mary, Devonshire. Hiilip’s 
elder brother Walter and himself had b^n 
appointed by their father joint sucxiessors in 
his office oi r^istrar of the Irish ccMirt of 
wards. Walter died in 162^ so that Philip 
obtained the family estates in England and 
Ireland, and the sole enjojrment of the Ir^ 
registrarship. 

Perceval now definitely settled in Inland, 
and by means of hk interest set court gra- 
dually obtained a large number of addltimal 
offii^s. In 1625 he was made keep^ the 
records in Birmingham Tower. In 1^8 he 
was joined with Henry Andrews in the 
oDIot^ of clerk of the crown to the Irlsli 
courts of king’s bendi and common ^eas, 
and ^eper o. ^e rolls of tiboee tribunals: 
and in he was madle k^t cdObetor of 
cni^nms at Dublin with Sir Edward Bag- 
shawe. On 2 Jurie 1^6 he reemved ^e 
honour of kni^thood horn the han^ of 
L«»rd-d^putyWentwmrthatDiih1jn. In 1638 
fie, wi^ Sir James Warn [% vA obtained the 
monopoly of granting Be^mesHnr Use sale ^ 
ale Inamly; in the same year he was 
swmen of the privy conndl; and in March 
1641 he was made .commisearj-g^ral ^ 
vkftnals for the Mngf s army m Ireknd. 

Peipcsevil’e mi&E^ was cfeefiy ^own 


in the part he played in the prevailii^y»h- 
beiy connecteo with Irish mndad estate. 
Holding, in this connection, the c^ficea of 

f eneral feodary of Ii^land, i^dbeatcr of 
^ lunster, and (1637) commi^ioiier Gi warrey 
into land tithe in Tipperary and €mkf he 
took a promis^l share in tlm dk^sore^ of 
technicid defects in Irish titles; anddatatned 
enormous transfers of lands to hiaa - 

self. The impe^tasm of these aoquMtiim, 
which lay mainly in Cork, Tippmry, ami 
Wexford, may be shown by two in^anees. 
In 1630 he obtamad the sianGes of Hag- 
gardstown, Her&ston, and Blackrath in Tip- 
perary, and a cnarter part of Kihnoylbnm m 
CO. Cork, at the quit rmt of IIL 7a fid. fi»r 
all services, and special exanpriem fim any 
tp[^ that might be thereon by par- 
liament or any othar authodltv. In 1637 he 
dDtaiiied the manor of Amn^h, with nume- 
rous towns, castleSy adjoinmg it 

in Cork and Timk^azy, the whob hemg^ by 
special lic^ise cn the crown, erected into tl!e 
manor of Burton, with libar^ to impark 
sixteen hundred acres, and r^t to enjoy 
nmnerons exe^tkmal j^vil^es. By lo4- 
he is described as beiz^ posseted of the 
encamous amount of seventy-eight knights* 
fees and a half, contaiuiug 62,502 Irish acres, 
msking 99,900 English acres, in the finest 
parts m the country, above 4,0001. a year of 
the best rents, and a slock in woods, mmses, 
&c.,wc»rth above 60,0001., with mnploymesnta 
for life the value of above 2,0031. a year, 
beddes other employmosls of equal pcdlt, 
winch he held by an ujsoertam tenure. Ihk 
Isl does 3sot ii^nde Im p^monial eoMe 
of Burton in Somersel. 

Perceval was isiie ei the isw who pev- 
emved approadi of the Dish rdbsBien ef 
1641, aai event whadh Ins own extoctaoai ami 
chicanery had done wndk la ptn^haea. Oltite 
outbreak in October, however, he reMmei m 
Dnldm, as deck to the 

he todc a jjrcsnment fail In 
notoclouB ^ cf tluree liioinaii^ snii^ines^ 
isr h^ tmasoai i^ahasl ti^ rebdieim fsi^^ 
men. Bmeval at Matt, 

vndlindoii of ^ Im mm 

property mMimetor wenMbele^aeiliMdto 

and prov^oned meinodm miyk toriftovT 
bisewn eoqienas. In the mwnar of I6it • 
detod^aent of the eeadbdeeato army under 
load Mndtorry advnamd mtoBmevnTa #b- 
toicls. AD Ibe caste wmn iahee^ ihei^ 
Anaaai^ mid Itemzul cfcai a tebbamvn- 
riatmice, the fiwmer oat Ibr deems 

days a^nnst an ibaee of 7,^66 mw 

(2Ct Ang.-i 161% Pewsaval amr ub- 
tito mmmmi of a wpe ei Asteia 


t 
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irom the Duke of Ormonde. He armed them 
at his own cost, but does not seem to have 
taken any active part in the fighting, during 
the course of which his property in Munster 
was utterly ruined. 

Perceval was one of those who urged and 
assented to the ‘ cessation ’ of hostilities 
agreed on by the contending factions at 
Castle Martyn on 15 Sept. 1643. In 1644 
conferences were opened at Osford, with a 
view to a definitive treaty, between repre- 
sentatives of the Irish confederates and cer- 
tain royal commissioners. Perceval was ap- 
pointed one of the latter, at the suggestion 
of his friend Lord-deputy Ormonde. King 
Charles, who wished to use the Irish rebels 
against his English subjects, would have 
b^n willing to grant the former all their 
demands, including the toleration of Catho- 
licism. Perceval, however, shrank from so 
extreme a step, which would have jeopardised 
his own prospects, and the conferences came 
to nothing. As a consequence, Perceval in- 
curred the bitterest hostility of the royalist 
faction. So strong was the feeling against 
him that he now resolved to go over to the 
English parliamentarian party. His over- 
tures were favourably answered. He came 
to London in August 1644, was well received 
by the mrliament, and obtained a seat in 
the English House of Commons as member 
for Newport in Cornwall. 

From this time to his death Perceval re- 
mained in England, His Irish property had 
by now ceased to return anv revenue ; his 
losses by the war amounteu on his own 
computation, probably an exag eration, to 
the enormous sum of 248,004^, Sra. ; and 
ha found himself compelled to sell the family 
estate of Burton in &merset. His position 
in the English i^rliament, moreover, was by 
po means easy. Perceval had thrown in his 
lot with the moderate preshyterians. This 
party was at enmity with the independents ; 
end in July 1647, after many minor attacks, 
a proposal was brought forward for Perceval’s 
expuiion from the house, on the ground of 
to having supported the cessation of arms 
in I64S. He managed to retain his place by 
a tolliant defence. He suheequently took 
a share in caganising the defence of London 
against tl^ independent army. But in Sep- 
tember 1647 he found himself compelled to 
n^ire into the ooustry. Threats of inn 
being made, he r^umed to meet 
them in Ixnulon; but was taken 01 soon 
afb^ to arrival, and dM on 10 Nov. 1647. 
jpfe was Wried, at the eo^ the parliament, 

m Ha dbmdh of St. MartinVin-the-hleld^ 
saemoit waa pceadbed bv Primate 


Perceval was married, on 26 Oct. 1626, to 
Catharine, daughter of Arthur Usher. She 
died on 2 Jan, 1681, having home her hus- 
band five sons and four daughters. The 
eldest son, John Perceval, regained most of 
the Irish estates, and was made a baronet on 
12 Aug. 1661 ; Sir John’s grandson was John 
Perceval, first earl of Egmont [q. v,] 

[History of the House of Yvery; Lodge’s 
Peerage of Ireland ; Metcalfe’s Bjok of Knights ; 
Carte’s Life and Letters of the Duke of Or- 
monde ; Wills’s Irish Nation : its History and 
Bi<^raphy ; Dr. Warner’s History of Ireland ; 
Cal. State Papers, Irish and Domestic ; Gilbert s 
Contemporary Hist, of Afiairs in Ireland, and 
Hist, of the Confederation; Prendergast’s E©- 
port on the Carte Papers in Depnty-Keeper’s 
Becord Publications, No. xxxiL App. i. 215, and 
Hist. MSS, Comm, ^port on Egmont Pa'^ers.l 

G. P. 

PERCEYAL, mOHARB (1550-1620), 
colonist and politician, bom in 1550, was 
eldest son of Greorge Perceval or Percival 
n561-1601), a large landed proprietor of 
^merset, by his wife Elizabeth, daughter 
and coheiress of Sir Edward Bampfylde of 
Poltimore, Devonshire. He was educated 
at St. Paul’s school. Becoming' a student at 
Lincoln’s Inn, he offended and alienated his 
father by his extravagance, and still more by 
a rash marriage with Joan, seventh daughter 
of Henry Young of Buckhom Weston in 
Dor^t, ‘with whom he had no fortune.’ 
Having ‘ ruined himself by his riots, he was 
now left to recover himself by his wits,’ He 
went into Spain, and lived there four years 
till his wife’s death; he then returned to 
England, and vainly sou ht a reconciliation 
with his father. Through his friend Roger 
Cave of Stamford, who had married Lord 
Burghley’s sister, he was introduced to the 
lord treasurer, who employed him in secret 
affairs of state. In 1^6 he was credited 
with deciphering packets containing the first 
sure intelligence of the project of the armada. 
The queen rewarded him with a pension, 
and later with a place in the duchy of Lan- 
caster ; and Burghley, when his son Robert 
Cecil became master of the court of wards, 
made him ‘ secretary ’ of that court. This 
success won back for him his father’s favour, 
and he inherited from him real estate of con- 
siderable value (l,700i. a year, according to 
Lodge). At the end of the queen’s reign be 
was sent into Ireland to see if the court of 
wards could he extended there with profit 
to the crown ; but his report was unfavour- 
able. In 1603-4 he sat in parliament for^ 
Richmemd in Yorkshire, and took some part 
in ‘ matters of trade and revenue,’ and in ^ 
btisinessof the union with Scottod, . ^ 
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In 1610, on Sir "William Fleetwood's dis- 
grace as receiver-general of the court of 
wards, the office was vested in commissioners, 
of whom Perceval was one. On the death of 
his patron and ^ master,’ Robert Cecil, earl of 
Salisbury, on 24 May 1612, Perceval lost all 
Im employments in England ; but on a new 
settlement of the court of wards being pro- 
jected in Ireland, he was made registrar or 
clerk of the court in 1616. He now sold a 
great part (1 ,200/. a year, according to Lodge) 
of his ancient patrimony, and invested the 
sum realised in purchases and mortgages in 
the county of Cork, thus laying the foundar 
tion of the prosperity and property of his 
family there. In 1618 he returned to En ■- 
land to secure bis appointment against the 
claims of a competitor, and, though obliged 
to resign part of his salary, he savSi his post 
and obtained a discharge of all his debts to 
the CTowm 

In 1609 his name appears in the list of 
members of the London or Yirginian Com- 
pany, incorporated on 23 May of that year, 
and in 1610 he appears as the donor of 37/. 

< towards the supply of the plantation h^un 
in Virginia.' 

Perceval died in Dublin on 4 Sept, 1620, 
in his sixty-ninth year, and was buried in 
St, Audoen's Churcla. By his first wife he 
had three sons and two dau jhters ; by his 
second, Alice, daughter of John Sherman of 
OtteiT St. Mary, Devonshire, two sons and 
two daughters, Hie younger son, Sir Philip, 
became ^ heir, and is separately noticeo. 
The earls of Egmont descend firom him. 

Bichard’s portrait and that of his wife 
were engraved by J- Faber for the ‘History 
of the House of Yvery,’ 1742 

Richard Perceval was doubtless the author 
of the well-known Spanish-English 
axy, ‘Bibliotheca Hispanica, containing a 
Grammar with a Dictionarie in Spanish, 
English, and Latin,* Ixmdon, 1591, 4to. It 
IS dedicated to Robert Iteverenx, second eari 
of Essex jq, v,] The name of the author is 
spelt Ricjard PercyvaH. A copy is in the 
British Museum Library. A second editicm, 
edited and ^darged by JohnMinshen [q. v.J 
appeared in under the title ‘A Dio- 
tionarie in Spanish and English . - /fbL; 
this edition appeared in two partSi, one fsm- 


val*s employments are ecMBtredict^ by the 
assigned in the Issue Books, e.g. of 161# and 
161*2. Browns Genesisof XJ.3 pA., 214, 467, 
963-4 ; (xianger’s Biogr. Diet ii. 89.] 

C. E. B. 

PERCET^ ROBERT, M.D. (1756- 
1839), physician and chemi^, young^t mm 
of William Perceval, by his second wife, 
Elizabeth Ward of Lisbane, co. Down, was 
bom in Dublin on 30 Sept. 1756. He wi^ 
descended fiom Sir Philip Perceval [q. v.], 
and hence related to the earls of Ej^ont. 
He entered Tiinity College, Dublin, in 1772, 
and graduated B.A. in 1777. He th^ 
proceeded to Edinburgh, where he studied 
medicine, and graduated M.D. cm 24 June 
1780, with a thesis cm the phy®ology of 
the heart. After studying two years on 
the continent, he returnee to Dublin in 
1783, when was appemted ^fecturer on 
chemistry in the nnivrarsity. On 24 Nov. 
of the same year he was elected Ifecmlutte 
of the Ring's and Quemi’s Cedie^ of Ihy- 
sicians ; he subsequently became fellow. In 
1785 he was appointed first professcar of 
chemistry in the university of DuMin, and 
remained in this post till 1806. In 1785 ho 
took an active part in founding the Royal 
Irish Academy, his name appearing in the 
charter, and he was for a long period secre- 
tary of this body. In 1786 he was a|pointj^ 
inspector of apothecaries, and in the excncaae 
of his fuBCtioiis incurn^ some temporary 
unponulffirity. In 1785 he also helped to 
found the DubUn Gemerel Du^p^asary. He 
now gave much rime, thought, aiid mamsf to 
Tn fdiipni.l ajid other dbariries in Dublin. He 
was admitted MJBl and M*D* DuMm 
Dniversty in 179®. 

In Apdl 1799 a ©ominitle© of Ir^ 
■ House of Loedh was appci^ted to inquire 
into the a^licairion of ^ 

I^tfcrkA Dnn [q-v.] Boteva! was ©Mumed, 
aWl he declared t&it he ffid mto tltok the 
Ring's and Queen's Colley of 

fiaithlulfy disdmiged ^ tmsl to 
mattor. On Hie r^ort of the 



mar. A third edition appeared in 1 


'CaL English State Papers, Dom. 1599-1^7 
(w.iere several c^clal letters from Perceval are 
notleed) ; Irish State Papers, 27 Sept. 16II6, 
Msd 3 May 1611 ; Lodge’s Peerage of Ireisnd 
ed. AT yhd^l! (wbich takes its facts hnea And^- 
isoii’s Hiatory of the Boi^ of Yvery), iL 2^Sr- 
!238- T he figures of toecune mehted to Peree-* 


Hie ‘School erf Phy^ Act ’ w»« paseed, the 
royal beto^ ^ ^ 1800, 

In fefOTTMrdliJimWlfcial&a twefe 


called 

jj uiy pltift la lads of Durfs boi^u0Ed, 8®* wau 
c^^iedcM25€kAl8Da 
had been eswamred by the IMfege ^«f 
inimfi for Ms Hmre to toe psomotm® of the 
Iwflj he was cdected puessdm^ of toe 
cm 4 Nov. 17^. A Rectal ctoiae wto, how- 
ever, inserted In the ball ^ hto own 
nqpiirydiiag to wliich oo univewu^y or Riiq g s 
'^"">fes 0 oc icould remain a l^How <rf toe ©re- 

pietodaney 
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and fellowship, but was elected honorary 
fellow on 18 Jet, 1800, He subsequently 
became involved in personal controversy with 
faia colleague, Dr, E, Hill, who was obliged, 
under the provisions of the act, to resign the 
professorship of botany, which he had held 
simiiltaneoualy with the regins professorship 
of physic. Perceval now became an active 
member of the * Prison Discipline Society,* 
subsequently merged with the Howard So- 
ciety, and was called ^the Irish Howard* 
Fmceedmgg of the Howard Sodefy, 14 Feb. 
«832). On 18 March 1819 hewas appointed 
physician-^neral to the forces in Ireland. In 
18^1 he pu dished an essay, in which besought 
to show i^m the texts of the New Testament 
that Christ, although a divine person, was 
distinct from the deity, a doctrine similar to , 
that of Adam Clarke [q.v,] After a linger- 
ing illness he died on 3 March 18<^. He 
married, in 1786, Anne, daughter of W. 
Breretcm of Kathgilbert. 

Perceval was a successful physician; but 
his claims to fame rest chiefly on his philan- 
thFO|uc dibrts. His publish^ contributions 
to eh^dstrj are unimportant ; the notes for 
a medical treatise he intended to publish 
were handed to John Mason Good [q, v.], on 
Percevid’s honing that Good contemplated 
a similar ondertaking. 

His published works are: 1 ^Tentamen 
Physiologictim Inaugurale De Corde,* Edin- 
burgh, 1780. 2. * An Account of the Bequest 
of P. Dun,* Dublin, 1804. 8. ' An ]^say 
to establish the Divinity of . . , Christ . • . 
with a Review of the Doctrine of the Trinity/ 
Dublin, 1821. And the following papers in 
the science section of the * Transactions of 
tlm Ro^al Irish Academy*: 4. Chemical 
communications and inquiries [< On the 
Disrillation of Acids 1790, iv. 85 ; 5. ^ On 
a Ghamber-iamp Furnace/ 1790, iv. 91 j 
6. * On the Solution of Lead by Lime,* 1791, 
T. 7. ^ Chi some Chalyl^te Preparations,* 
1810, xi. 3. He left some other treatises in 
manuscript. 

;Tayi^a Univ. of Dublin, p, 443; Watt’s 
Brit,; Dublin University Caleikiar, 1833; 
Register the Kii^’sand (lueen’s CoIL of Phys. 
Irekwl; Pi^tfeeaE®^ U May 1839; Hill’s Ad- 
dreas t® indents of lliysic, S^aanber 1803, 
jHfld Address lo the Pniideait «.W^ FeUnws of 
the Hill’s mid Quern’s Royal Oo% of Bim 
Fefefwy.lW; sf Trinity CoiW Ibb- 
188^; Pl^ tmd list; ef IfoaberB of the 
R®y«i Iri^ Aea^y, 178|?; Cbaepoa’s Hist5®y 
« « * sf the Xrifjb Si^ocdB ef liedieiiie, ISSfl* 
Oesch. der iii. 567 i 'srivate 

sfena Dr. G. P. Jj. Nu^nt, Fellow 
^ l^^g^irirsTlIis BeyaL Oellige 5Pbyriria,i»a, 
1 **^^**^ * ^ memotr ly Pes^ 



vai’s grandson, Major Robert Perceval Maxwell 
of Finnebrogue, kindly communicated to the 

p. ^ 

PERCEVAL, SPENCER (1762-1812), 
statesman, second son of John Perceval* 
second earl of Egmont "q. v.J by his second 
wife, Catherine, third daughter of the Hon. 
Charles Compton, envoy to the court of Lis- 
bon, and granddaughter of George, fourth 
earl of Northampton, was bom at his father’s 
house in Audley Square, London, on 1 Nov. 
1762. BUlS name, S aencer, was a family name 
on his mother’s sice, derived originally from 
Sir John Spencer, owner of Crosby Place, 
whose daughter Elizabeth married William 
Compton, flrst earl of Northampton. Per- 
ceval was brought up at Charlton House, 
near Woolwich ; about the age of ten he was 
sent to Harrow, and thence to Trinity ci>l- 
le^, Cambridge, where Dr. William Lorfe 
(afterwards bishop) Mansel [q. v.] was his 
tutor. He gainea the college declamation 
prize for English, and on 16 Dea 1781 gr^u- 
ated M. A. Being a younger son, with only a 
small mcome, he went to the bar and joined 
the midland circuit, where he soon became 
popular. Rqmilly, who began on circuit a 
friendship with him lasting many years, de- 
scribes him at this time {Memoirs, i. 91 ) ^ with 
ve^ little readin •, of a conversation barren 
of instruction, anc with strong and invincible 
prejudices on many subjects ; yet by Ms ex- 
cellent temper, his engaging manners, and 
sprightly conversation, he was the de- 
light o: all who knew him.* Windham 
{piary^ p. 71), meeting Mm in 1786, noted 
that his career was likely to be distin- 
guished. In 17^ his grandfather procured 
Mm the deputy-recorcership of Northamp- 
tonshire; next year he obtained a small mint 
sinecure, the surveyorship of the meltings 
and clerkship of the irons, just vacated by 
George Selv?jn*s death. He seized the occa- 
sion of Hie dissolution of parliament in 1796, 
while the impeachment of Warren Hastings 
was proceeding, to publish an anonymous 
pamphlet on tne constitutional question in- 
volved, which is said to have brought Miti 
fevonrably to the notice of Pitt. He pre- 
sently began to oMain crown briefs, in 
1792 on Paine’s trial, in 1794 on Home 
Tooke’^ In the latter year Lord Chatham 
made Mm counsel to the hoard of admiralty, 
and in 1796 he became a king’s counsel, an 
appointmmit all the more honourable to M™ 
b^use, in bestowing it, Lord Loaghboroogh 
intinmted that he thought there were already 
king’s counseL enough, hut vms indm^d to 
increase the numb^ by hja high opiniem oC 
Peroevai’s taknts* 
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Lord Lou ;hborougli was not alone in ' 
thinking hig'rily of him. Only a few weeks ' 
earlier ±*itt had offered him tne chief secre- 
taryship for Ireland, with the prospect of a 
pension. Perceval refused the offer on the ; 
ground that, with a wife and five chi!dren,he ; 
could not afford to acceot any income that 
Pitt could fairly grant. Id is needs were con- i 
fiiderable. Though he had lived, when first 
married, in Icwigings in Bedford Row, he had 
bought about 1793 a good house in Lin- ! 
coin’s Inn Pields with money settled on Ms 
wife hy her father, and there he kept an i 
expensive establishment. In the coarse cff ; 
1796 a sixth child was bom to bim,and, for 
the time being, all his amlfition was confined 
to making money by the law. 

In the summer, however, a seat was found 
for him in parliament. Lord Northampton’s 
death in April, and his son Lord Comp- j 
ton’s elevation to the House of Lords, left a : 
vacancy in one of the Northampton seats, and 
Perceval was returned unonposed. On the 
dissolution, which shortly followed, he was 
only elect^ after a sharp contest. He did 
not speak, apparently, till May 1797, when 
be made a favourable impr^ion by Ins sup- 
port of Pitt’s proposal to make penal any 
attempt to sow disaffection in tne forces. 
From JUS first entrance into parliament he der ^ 
dared for uncompromising war mth France 
abroad, and for a strenuous support of Pitt ' 
and his repr^ive policy at home. He 
spoke after very careful preparatloii, and not 
unfrec^uently. His manner was epigrammatic 
though artificial, and he seems to have wcm 
the esteem not of Pitt only (who is said to 
have named him as a possible accessor to 
¥ 


therefore bestowed his law ofiim whare be 
could get the required aaiistance. Law be- 
came attorney-general, Pencevai iolkitor- 
geueral, and it was intended that they shcmld 
be regularly instructed as though they were 
counsel for the new idministration {0>h~ 
CHE8TEB, Diar^f L SW). Perceval, as an 
earl’s son, was permitted to decline the cus- 
tomary knightlmod, the only exeepikM 
smce 17SS. From this time he gave up 
ticeinthe kind’s bench, aj^ appeared only in 
chancery; but if his was to secure more 

time for politics, he did not sitaceed, fw he 
rapidly b^me the r^fukr t^ocment of Ei>- 
milly in the chancery courts, luring the ses- 
sions of 1801 and 180^ he snoke little in the 
bou^, and mainly on Irish questions. In 
1802 Law succeeded Lord ikenvon in the 
chief-justiceship of the kill’s and 

Pm^val became attom^-genaral. In that 
capacity he prosecuted Coloiml Despard fiw 
high treason, and Pelti^ for a libel Bona- 
parte. Both were convicted eaiiy in 1803. 
On 24 May 1801 he app^ued again for the 
crown on the trial of Cobbett the libels 
cm Lord Hardwicke and Lord Bedesdak, 
published in Cobbett’a ‘ Political Hegi^er,’ 
and signed ‘ JiiTeraa and, when ‘ JoTema ’ 
proved to be Mr. Justice Johnson, one of 
the Irish judges, Perceval conducted his pro- 
secntimi on 2S Nov., and again both ^ose- 
cul^iis were successfuL In the same year 
he dedhmd the ehief-justiceslup cC the 
common pleas, with a peerage. 

Hnri^ the career of the Addin|touadmi- 
ni^ratimi Perceval, aeoordi^to Brot^saui, 
almost ^i^te-hand^ deiendod theimi^ify 
in the House of Ocmmons Irmn the asMita 
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vide curates, properly paid, to discharge their 
parish duties, and twice brought it in, though 
without success. In the debates on the finan- 
cial irregularities which led to Lord Melviile*s 
impeacmnent, he played a tery brilliant part. 
Waen Pitt died Jan. 1806), Perceval 
resigned; but he showed himself fertile in 
expSiient and cautious in counsel. It was 
he who suggested in debate the device of 
appointing a trustee for Lord Grenville as 
auditor of the exchequer, and so set him free 
to form a ministry ; and it was in spite of 
his remonstrances that Lord EILenburough 
became a member of the cabinet while still 
continuing to be chief justice. 

During 1806 he constantly criticised the 
measures of the * Talents’ administration; 
and, after the death of Fox on 13 Sept., Lord 
Grenville, through Lord Ellenborough,’ un- 
successfully incited him to join the ministry. 
His attack on the government’s Homan 
catholic policy on 6 March 1807 contributed 
to its fall. When, a fortnight later, the 
Duke of Portland came to form his admini- 
stration, it was obvious that Perceval must 
find a place in it. The difficulty was to de- 
termine what his place should be. He him- 
self desired to continue to be attorney-gene- 
ral, and to increase his income by practising 
at the bar. Finally, at some pecuniary 
sacrifice, he accepted the office of chancellor 
of the exchequer (31 March 1807), with a 
salary of some He was ofieredat the 

same time the chancellorship of the duchy 
of Lancaster for life, so that he might be 
provided with an adequate income. This 
arrangement roused some scruples on Perce- 
val’s part, but there were two precedents for 
it, and it had been contemplated on several 
other occasions. But the plan provoked 
strenuous opposition in the House of Com- 
mons, and a motion for an address against it 
was carried hy 208 to 115. The duchy was 
consequently bestowed on Perceval during 
pleasure only. The new ministry shortly 
dissolved, and returned with a strong majo- 
rity. 

25 J une Perceval gave the usual tninis- 
teriid dinner ^ hear the king’s speech read 
at his hou^ in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, which 
he was about to quit for Downing Street 
(CoiiJHEKrBB, Diary, ii. 123). Both on the 
address and on Whitbread’s motion of 6 July, 
to draw attention to the state of the nation, 
heaad hts fi^Uowers obtained large mjyorities. 
lie ^ once provc^ed the hostility of the 
ofpositiou by adding supporters of his own to 
»e comzaktee cm expenditure originally ap-: 
goiated in Fdkuaay (see Rojiillx. Memoirs, 
m. by so modifying ihe inquiry on 

piaoBS held in was proposed 


by Lord Cochrane, as to exclude from inquiry 
his own reversion to his brother Lord Ardent 
place of registrar of the court of admiralty. 
Other of his parliamentary performances 
were unsatisfactory to his friends. He 
spoke iD, stammered, was nervous in manner ’ 
and weak in matter. Official business pre- 
vented that elaborate preparation for debate 
upon which he had hitherto depended, and 
he ]^d not obtained such a mastery of public 
business as to enable him to debate eifec- 
tively without preparation. His anxieties 
only increased after tlie session of parlia- 
ment ended, when the necessity arose for 
the seizure of the Danish fleet at Copen- 
hagen and for the issue of the orders in 
CO uncil. The latter originated with and were 
drafred hy him. In the debates upon them 
which took place as soon as parliament met 
in January and February 1808, he took the 
leading part, and showed a marked improv€^ 
ment in his attitude to the house. 

Though untried as a financier, he was suc- 
cessful with his budget, and i^s scheme for 
the conversion of three-per-cent, stock into 
terminable annuities was generally approved. 
The Stipendiary Curates’ Bill, which he had 
introduced in 1805 and 1806, he this year 
massed through the commons, but it was 
fected in the House of Lords ; nor, though 
subsequently reintroduced by him, did it 
pass till after his death. His first personal 
achievement in 1809 was the speech in which 
he met Wardle’s motion for an address pray- 
ing for the removal of the Duke of York from 
the chief command of the army, in conse- 
€ uence of the scandals connected with Mrs. 
Mary Ann Clarke [q, v.] His speech on 
8-9 March, described by the speaker as a 
‘masterly speech of three hours,’ was after- 
wards published ; the almost unprecedented 
adjournment in the middle of his speech 
was by the general desire of the house (Coin 
CHISTEE, Diary, ii. 172). His personal popu- 
larity was enhanced hy the failure of Mad- 
docKs’ ill-grounded attempt to connect him 
with parliamentary corruption in connection 
with the sale of seats at I^ye, Queenborough, 
H^tings, and CasheL On 11 May the house 
r^ected the motion for hearing these charges 
by 310 votes to 85, The disclosures, how-, 
ever, of corruption which were made against 
others, and the general demand for increased 
purity in public life which had resulted from 
the Clarke scandals, led to the introduction 
of a bin for parliamentary reform by pre- 
venting the sale of seats, which ultimately 
passed. Perceval had from the first recog- 
nised that such a hill must he accepted, and, 
while objecting to some of the details, gave 
it a general support. But by his influence 
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parts of the bill which would have interfered 
with the mode in which ministerial patronage 
was emploj'ed were omitted. The effect of 
his criticism was to give him the appear- 
ance of defending and seeking to perpetuate 
the abuses which had recently been brought 
to light by the report of the East India pa- 
tronage committee ; hut there is no ground 
for supposing that he was personally con- 
cerned in, or a supporter of, any corrupt 
appointments. 

’Tith the earlier part of the strife between 
Castlereagh and Canning, which took place 
in the summer of 1809, Perceval does not 
appear to have been concerned. It was not 
until after the meeting of the cabinet in J une, 
at which the Walcheren expedition was 
resolved upon, that he was even informed 
of Canning’s arrangement with the Duke 
of Portland for Castlereagh’s removal from 
office. He then took Castlereagh’s part, in- 
timated that Castlereagh was entitled to have 
been informed of what it was proposed to do 
with him, and insisted that tOT the Wal- 
cheren expedition, which Castlereagh had 
planned, was over, his removal ought not to 
take pl^. He did not, however, directly 
communicate with Castlereagh, and was care- 
ful to Tnfti-ntAin friendly relations with Can- 
ning, in spite of his ad&nission to Ins friend 
Lord Haxrowby that ‘ the making a conclu- 
sive arrangement with r^ard toJjordC.’s fat^ 
and pledging ouxselv^ to stand by it pr^ 
viously to his knowing anyt h ing about it, is 
unjust and dishonourable to him.’ When 
the Duke of Portland’s illness at the end 
of August left the government practically 
leaderless for the moment, and tolerably 
certain to require a new leader very shortly, 
Perceval entered into communication u|osi 
the subject with Canning. He expressed him- 
self at drst as willing to act under any head 
satisfactory to Canning and the r^t of the 
ministry, provided he would take his fkir^iare 
of the responsibility of the treasury worh. 
Canning replied that he thought the 
minister must be in the commons, and, ^ so, 
must be Perceval or himself- The upsh^ was 
that Perceval, being eithear mo^e popular with 
his colleagu(^ or more adroit in his ms- 
ncBuvres than Canning, succeeded the Bake 
of Portland as prime minister. The cabinet 
had, while matters were still nnairwiged, 
recommended that Loid Grey and Loid Gr^i- 
ville should be approached with a view to 
the formation of a coalition ministry; but 
although the king rel instantly assented to tibe 
scheme (Oolch]^ter, Dfery, ii. 211, 217 ; 
Twibs, I^e of JSIdon, ii W), neifer lord 
entertained the prooosal the vanoes 
|e^4)ers contained in Idfe ; 


Lokb CotCHBSTEK, Dimrg^ ii. m. ; 
CmrtB ami Cabmets of 111^ iv. ^4 ; 

Phipps, Mesamr of Flume t Ward^ i. 229 i 
Percev^'s task under these circumstance 
was one of extreme difficulty. Pitt s old 
party was broken up, and some of the ableat oC 
the tories were standing alocff with Camning ; 
Castlereagh had been deeply mortiSed ; Lord 
Sidmouth’s assistance wou^d cause a lo^ of 
more votes than it would ferir^ ; and the whig 
leaders would not assist, anc indeed refused 
all overtures in a manner which indicated 
that they considered theiiaselves insulhdi by 
the prooosal (Romii.lt, JffmcaVs, ii. 295^ 
Perceval himself was anxious to be rid of 
the burden of the chancellofship the ex- 
checuer, but nobody amid be found to take 
it. After five pm’sons bad refused it, Perceval 
at last, on 2 1809, completed his caMnet 

by retaining it himself, “^"ith a dkiaJe- 
restedness which in his case was especially 
praiseworthy, he held tim withcml 


^ — w 

The new ministry was gmierally regartkd 
aa a weak one; in debating power it was 
espaaally deficient. Perceval’s own aatk^ty 
over the rank and file of his party was i^eadily 
declining, and he had, almost single-handed, 
to face an opposition which, with the asrist- 
ance of Castlereagh and Canning, he had 
hardly kept in check in 1^)9. Many dmb^ ed 
if he would meet pariiament. The Wal- 
eheren expedition and the retreat after the 
victory of Talavm» were not matters easy 
to commend to a hoetile hoc^ In thm 
first week ol the sefision the mhSe^ was 
four tinK^ defeated. Siuidt a 
ominous. minkteEkl vote m tibaa&s lar 
Talavera and motbm lor a seasw® to Wd- 
llzigtim wme carried oa^ 0|^p<o- 

Xiord Chatham s conduct in mend- 
ing bwt re^jrt to the kii^ dm©c% and nok 
through Lord OasteeagS, was inad© the 
street of a vote of cfflBmie, wh^ wae 
riecL '^’kh dil®eiii^’ the aaved 

th^i^elveebyformng^^a^hamtoifsaign. The 
riii^mtes ccsanected with anrefla on 

the warrant ior bteadi ®f fririfcge 

w&tey thoo^ PtercetaFs mm sfcrch on^eia 
was 'S^sriSfi to the 

credit of hk adsMEnktis^km 
' speakeris viasiim, CSaii^isfaiBrs ii* 

24o A 


le^emed his l^imses, hat he arms haale® on 
Danke’s proposal fer the ledaraa of ataetsatea. 
Ifcr were the milit3®y iwad fiaoal teswiiie® 
the goveramoat fees larwuWde tli» 
pe^slknien^ry had t# 

mv liw ^ awy t® im Be®m«®lar 

war whim dbe csmM scarody pay wa* 
and to in aoM wtes haiity t® 
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lit! ;jrociirijd. The expense of the campaign 
of -809 had been underestimated, and the 
poor results of the war raised a strong opposi- 
tion to its continuance. Perceval doggedly 
insisted that it must go on. Although his 
steady debating still carried the government ' 
on in the House of Commons till the pro- 
rogation on 21 June 1810, its position re- 
mained very critical. They hac depended 
on the followers of Lord Sidmouth and of j 
Canning ; hut Bathurst had deserted early in. ^ 
the session, and Canning toward ite close. 
Perceval vainly applied to Lord Sidmouth - 
and to Lord Castlerea 'h to take office under 
him. In September Canning intimated that 
no asfflstance of this sort was to be looked 
for &om him. In October the king went out 
of his mind again, and, his recovery being 
uncertain, the ministry found itself face to 
face with the difficult miestion of a re^'ency, 
a question none the less embarrassjig in 
that PercevaFs own relations with the Prince 
of Wides were strained ; he had been the 
princess’s counsel and her warm supporter 
in 1806 (see Sejetbes, Zi/e p. 117 5 

Bohiixt, Meamir^f ii. 165 ; EcUnhurgh JZc- 
cxxxv. 29). On 20 Dec. Perceval in- 
troducedresoluluons in the House of Commons 
identical with those of 1788. Again the 
whifiB contended for the indefeasible right 
of the Mnee of Wales to be recent- Per- 
ceval steadily adhered to the former pre- 
cedeit, and proposed to hind the regent by 
the san^ restrictions as before. The Prince 
of Wales and his brothers protested against 
them in writing. But Perceval was im- 
movable. He introduced his scheme into 
yie House of Commons on 81 Dec., and was 
immediately involved in a life-^d-death 
struggle with his opponents. Yet, in spite 
of the opposition of Canning, the first three 
resolutions were carried, but only by ma- 
ymties of tw^ty-four, sixteen, and nineteen 
m a full house. The fifth resolution, which 

f ave the household and the custody of the 
ing^s person to the queen, came on for debate 
om I Jaa. 181L Canning, Castlereagh, Wil- 
bmi^bree, and others supported the opposi- 
skm’s mnendment, and the government was 
d^gated by thirteen, in spite of a speech 
which showed Perceval’s personal superiority 
ht dshate over all Iris opponents ; nor did he 
satoceed in his own form of the re- 

on the Tep<nrt stage. Th® R^ency 
eveittnalijypassed tbs House of Lor^ 




Primce of Wales assumed the 
I prepared a list of new nrinis- 



Lmri Ctot, upon whom 
lb ohidf plaee in 


contemplated administration, made it a con- 
dition that the prince should cease to con- 
sult his friends — Sheridan and Lord Moira in 
particular — on political affairs. The negotia- 
tion consequent-y proved abortive. It seemed 
likely, too, that the king might recover, and 
it was abundantly clear that as soon as he 
recovered he would dismiss Perceval’s sup- 
planters. Accordingly the regent made no 
change in the ministry. He disingenuously 
informed Perceval on 4 Feb. that he was 
only restrained from doing so by his fear of 
interfering with the king’s recovery by any- 
thing so agitating as a change of govern- 
ment. 

On 12 Feb. 1811 a session of parliament 
opened. The demands upon the budget were 
enormous. Perceval -oroposed a grant of 
2,100,000/. for Portuga..; acceded to the re- 
commendation of- the select committee ou 
commercial credit that 6,000,000/, should be 
advanced to the manufacturers who were suf- 
fering from the over-speculation of previous 
years ; and, whenHomerproposed resolutions 
in favour of the resumption of cash payments, 
strenuously and successfully resisted them. 
In July the hill making bank-notes legal 
tender was passed, avowedly because gold 
was so appreciated that for currency pmv 
poses it was unprocurable, while bank-notes 
were worth but eighty per cent, of their face 
value. It is clear that Perceval, if no worse, 
was no better a financier than his contempo- 
raries, and knew no difference between finan- 
cial right and financial wrong. 

Perceval’s position was now secure. The 
prince’s personal friends were voting for the 

f ovemment,and that by their master’s desire. 

[is tenacity and perseverance had carried 
him through a struggle in which he seemed 
foredoomed to failure. He had no rivals 
among his opponents whom he needed to 
fear. His only foes were in the cabinets 
Lord Wellesley and he could not work 
together. To Wellesley Perceval seemed to 
be starving the Peninsular war ; to Perce- 
val Wellesley appeared'prejudiced and extra- 
vagant. During the autumn of 1811 com- 
munications pa^ed between Wellesley and 
the regent with a view to a change of policy 
^ and oz ministry. It was assumed that, whm 
’ the r^ncy restrictions expired early in 1812, 
the prince would place Wellesley at the head 
of the administration. The prince wanted 
money, and Lord Wellesley was apparently 
juepared to concede what Perceval would 
certainly refuse, Wellesley dissented from 
the cabinet’s decision as to the regent’s future 
allowance, and placed his resignation in Per- 
^ ©eyal’s hands. Tlie danger, however, 

; away. Wcdlesley was replaced by 
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Tea h, and diaries Torke, who had resided set aside bj the court, h© waa hailed m. 
slightly earlier for different reasons, by Lord 18 May. 

Melville. Some other changes were made, Perceval’s friends had an unbounded *d- 
and Perceval’s power was apparently nn- i miration for his private character. A« a 
shaken. Yet he soon met with rebuffs. He | friend and father he seems to have been 
was deserted by his own party on the question blameless. He was pious, a student 
of the prince’s personal ap^intment of his , prophetical Scrijrtui^, a diligent attenimt 
friend ‘Jack’ Maemahon to the indefensible at divine worship. PuMkly, too, be was 
sinecure of the paymastership of widows’ hon^ and disinterested, and* his abtlily as a 
^nsions, and later saw Banke’s hill for the debater and administrator, and the etmrage 
abolition of sinecure offices carried against and tenacity with which he fought difficult 
him on second reading by lune votes. The battles, are manife^. When he became prime 
fact that his brother, Lord Arden, held one ' mini^r he had praeticallj no one Imt 
of the best of the sinecure posts may perhaps self to rely on. Yet he earned on the gtwem- 
account for the zeal with which Perceval ment si^le-handed, prosecuted the war, dt^- 
opposed their extinction. His stolid resist- , feated his oppcmentSjaikidjsarinedhkmttai. 
anee to all reforms was also preparing fra? ^ His conduct oi the Peuizmolar war has bwa 


him grave difficulties. The wisdom of the vehemently attacked hy Ocdonel William 
orders in council had long been in question, Francis Patrick Ka^r v.], who aU^es 
still more so their results. Perceval himself that WellLngtm had oeeasaou to complain dt 
had never defended them in the abstract ; he the inadequacy of the supjilies a^t him. The 
had openly avowed that they were forced on dnke, imwevmr, mformec Pmceval’s so® in 
the government by the necessities of war. 1835 (see Wjujpoi. 1 , Ferceml^ ii. 2«^).^hat 
Complaints were now loud that, without he had made do such oom^^alnts, and had re- 
injuring France, the orders were destroying ceived every support the cabinet could give, 
English commerce. Brougham moved for He also told Charl^ Greville (Mewmrtf Isi 
an inquiry. Perceval spoke energetically, ; ser, iii. 271) that 2^apier was unMr to Pw- 
rallied his followers, and defeated the motion " cevai, and that although be had been dbmrt 
in March; but so numerous were the petitions ' of money in the Paiiiisola, tlmt was not the 
against the orders from all the manufacturing , home government’s fkuh. It was on 
districts that he had to concede the appoint- gTOnn& that the Marquis of Welle^y re- 
ment of a committee in April , signed office in 1812 {cC Memmr qf J*. C. 

There was a certain hanSrupt named John Merries^ L 27 sqq.) The charge that Pemvil 
Bellingham, a rnuji of disordered bnun, who durn^ the Peninsular war was * airmd of 
linH a grievance against the government cri- ^ throwmg good money after h®^’ and ^iMit Imt 
ginating in the refusal of the English ambas- ’ ‘ always took the money eoseateaiii® fes^ 
Ldor at St. Petersburg to interfere with the ; and the mmtl emiMEstmm aecon ^* awmia 
r^ular proce^ of Bussian law under which ' unfounded. A man of wad 4eithkm 

he had been arrested- He had applied to ^ e h a r a c fcgg', ha can, howeiiSF, hu'iWftdted 

Perceval for redress, and the inevitalde re- * withpoeseesing^tte^tlmMifmiimme^fc 

^ • * . ■ **<■ . wHfc a* .a V in. . ...It. 


fusal inffamed his crazy resentment. Cm j gmnus essenfelm tB an llBi guafe w MiwttW'aa 
Monday, 11 May, the House of Cknnmoim i momaitous epoch.* Hiawvwd^hiseaiaaalaw 
went into committee on the orders in council, ] ^ his ©oifejm^nes, ami jiWBKiwfeid 

artrl bc^an to examine witnesses. BiooghsEn ^ the better and 

complained of Perceval’s absence, and he was 5 ence cf lird 

sent for. As he pa^ed throng the lobby = wejaywwa , 

to reach the house, Bellingham placed a | he«dveeaice.^vel ®Btt«q®a#iy^la®>mw 
^tol to his lareast and frred. Perceval wm 3 mnny of 
d g ed before a doctor could be fou^ (see 3 illusory. In Amasmsejm® 

Jeedajt, AtUo6it^n^,l SS). He w r 1 S 6 ) im i 


vault at UUarinm, tiis laige lamiiy was» j, ^ 

DTovid^ for: hut the Hemse of Qmmcm condiact m m w ptijC ms 

vot^ him a monumeBt . in Wesfcminster ^ Bis w^eh h best 
Abbey, and a grant to his fruaiily of 50^MME.j, i ffis 

and a farther 2,0001 a year to hkwidow isr 5 

life, with remainder to the B 0 % oaa ^ vmed as Iss Jesw?® Sa 

whose sneoesrion tire peraion was to fee^ J ^ ^ 3 

creased to S^OOCR ^ ^ 

tried ttfe the CM 

on 15 sSiy, the plea of insaail^ being : of the liiip®ieo®inaftsi^Sr®V 
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tenacity changes of ministry might have taken 
-jlaee which might have compromised Eng- 
land’s prestige abroad. 

In person he was thin, pale, and short-. 
The medal struck by the government after 
liis murder has a good likeness of him on the 
obverse ; and, though no portrait of him is 
said to have been painted from life, several 
pictures of fair authenticitv are extant — one 
jy Sir W. Beechey, engraved by W. Skelton, 
and published in 1813, and two by G. F. 
Joseph in the National Portrait Gallery and 
at Hampton Court respectively. A statue by 
Chantrey was erected in AH Saints’ Church, 
Northampton, and was removed in 1866 to 
the Northampton Museum. The Beechey 
portrait was also engraved by Picart for 
Jerdan’s memoir of Perceval in Fisher’s * Na- 
tional Portrait Gallery,’ vol. L, and by Joseph 
Brown for Mr. Walpole’s ^Life of Perce vaL’ 

Perceval married, on 10 Ang. 1790, Jane, 
second daughter of Sir Thomas Spencer- 
Wilson, by whom he had six sons and six 
dau^'hters. The fourth daughter, Isabella 
{d, ..886), married the Bight Hon. Spencer 
Horatio Walpole, formerly home secretary ; 
their son, Spencer Walpole, now secretary 
of the Post Office, wrote a full biography of 
Perceval in 1874. Perceval’s widow mar- , 
ried, on 12 Jan. 1815, Lieutenant-colonel 
Sir Henry Carr, K.C.B., and died on 26 Jan. 
1844 

fihe best life of Perceval is by Mr. Spencer 
“Wwpde, and was issued in 1874. There is an- 
othear in J. C. Earle’s English Premiers, 1871, 
and a third by C. V. WDliams, 1856. A eon- 
tMjQpoTary memoir was oppressed by his bro- 
ther, Lord Aiden. See, too, Alison’s Europe ; 
Jesse's Memoirs of George III ; Bomilly’s Me- 
moirs; Wilberforce’slifa; Dnke of Buckingham's 
Menroirs of the Regency ; Notes and Queries, 7th 
ser. iii. 445, which contains a bibliography of his 
sssassinatioD, and of Bellingham, and also 7th 
si^r. xi. 191 ; Edinburgh Review, xx. 30; Sydney 
Smith’s Hymley Letters ; Napier’s Peninsular 
War; Massey’s Hist, of England; State Trials, 
jxri. 598 (Binn’s trial), xxviiu 363 (Despard’s 
trial), xxviii. 547 (Peltier’s trial), my. 21, 243 
(Gobbett’s and Johnson’s trials),} J. A. H. 

PEEOrVAL, JOHN (/. 1560), Oarthu- 
fiian author, studied philoeophy at both Ox- 
feed and Oxbridge, and afterwards entered 
tbeOariburianoida:. Aceordii^toTheodore 
Petfdu^s^Bibliotheea Cartusiana’ (Cologne, 
1609, p. 212), he became Trior of the house 
^ his order at Paris in 1^, and was held 
ia esteem for piety and erudition. He 
author of ^ CkHnp^diiun Hivini Amoris,^ 
Par®^ 8vo^ and wrote a number of 
wliii^ do aj^^ear to have been 


Another JoHir PEECiVALffZ, 1515?) took 
the^ degree of divinity at Oxford about 1501 
("VV OOD, Fttstij i. 6), and became shortly 
afterwards forty-seventh provincial of the 
Praneiscans in England. Seis said to have 
been buried in Christ Church, Newgate, 
before 1515, and was succeeded as provincial 
by Henry Standish [q. v.] 

[Wood’s Athenae Oxon. ed. Bliss, i, 6 ; Bale, 
Be Scriptoribus, viii. 629 ; Pits, p 685 ; Tan- 
ner sBibl. Brit. .-Berkenh out’s Biogr.Litp. 132; 
Cooper’s Athense Oxon. i.] * 

PEBCrWAJj, BOBEBT (1765—1826), 
traveller and writer, was bom in 1765, became 
a captain in the 18tli Irish infantry regiment, 
and held this position until he embarked in 
1795, in the fleet, commanded by Elphin- 
stone, that was despatched for the conquest 
of the Cape of Good Hope, then held by the 
Dutch. Percival disembarked at the Gape, 
in Simon’s Bay, and was entrusted by General 
Sir James Henry Craig [q. v.] with the duty 
of attacking the Dutch in the defile of 
Muisenberg, and in the strong TOst of Wyne- 
herg. He succeeded in both undertakings, and 
the Dutch fleet sent, under Admiral Lucas 
(August 1796), to the help of the colony was 
captured. Following up this victory, Percival 
was the first to enter Cape Town (16 Sept. 
1796), and there he remained till 1797. On 
his return he published a narrative of his jour- 
ney and a description of the country, under 
the title : ‘ An Account of the Cape of Good 
Hope, containing an Historical View of its 
original Settlement by the Dutch, and a 
Sketch of its Geography, Productions, the 
Manners and Customs of its Inhabitants,’ &c., 
Xiondon, 1804. This was translated into 
French by J. F. Henry, Paris, 1806. Per- 
cival’s work, though rather thin, is not un- 
interesting, and was warmly praised at the 
time. EQs criticisms of the Dutch settlera, 
and especially of their cruelty to the natives, 
their laziness, inhospitality, and low civilisa- 
tion, are severe. But he oommends the Cape 
climate as the finest in the world, and advise 
the home government, who had just restored 
the province by the treaty of Amiens, to 
reoccupy it. 

Tn 1797 he also visited Ceylon, where he 
speaks of residing three years, and of which 
he wrote and published a description,: ^ An 
Account of Ceylon, with the Journal of an 
Embffl^' to the Court of Candy,’ London, 
1803, _n this he notices the effects of the 
Portuguese and Dutch rule, which looked 
(especially the former) as if it ^ tried to coun- 
teract as much as possible the natural ad- 
vantages of the island.’ He ^ves various 
instances of Dutch cruelty and treachery. 
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and attempts to c^racterise three classes of Greg-sre of Chamber Hall, Oldliam. She died 
‘natives’ — the Cingalese of the coast, the in 1760, aged Theh only chiM and 
Candians of the interior, and the Malaya. The Katherine, married Jose^ Pickford of Alt 
pearl fishery, the town and forts of Columbo, Hill, Lancashire, afterwards known ail Sir 
the salt works of the island, the staple com- Joseph Hadclifie of Milnesbridge, Yoiksbim, 
moditj of cinnamon, above all, the inland into whose possession PereiTalV crdlecticm 
f^pital of Candy, are noticed in other chap- of manuscript pedigrees and other papers 
ters. Sydney Smith declared the work to passed. 

‘ abound with curious and important infor- The antiquary must be carefully di»- 
mationJ PerciTal died in 182 3. tinguisbed from his namesake, Thomas Per- 

fPereivaVs Account of Ceylon and of Cape of (1740-1804 ) [q. v,], the phyakimi, wkh 

cdod Hope; Notices of his Vorks in the Min- whom he is often confused, 
burgh Review and London Annual ; Walkenaer’s (Byrom’s Remains (Chetham Soc.1, u. 441. 
Collection des Voyages, xvii. 66-71.] C. £. B. 451 ; Raines’s Fellows and Chaplains <oi Maa- 

_ Chester (Chetham Soc.), ii. 265 ; Gent. Hag. 

PERCIVAL, THOMAS (1/ 19-1^62), j^me 182S, p. 505 ; Etetterw^fch's Oldham* 1817, 
antiquary, son of Richard Percival of Roy- p, ad; Notes and Queries, uer. »i. 173, 
ton HaH, near Oldham, Lancashire, was 440 ; Stukeky’s Memoirs (Surtees Soc.), ii. 244 ; 
bom there on 1 Sept. 1719. He was brought Hunter’s Fam. Oem, Min. (HwUma Soc.)i. 119 ; 
un a Tsresbyterian, but joined the church Whitaker’s Manehe^, 4to, i. 94, 137 ; C^Jiiar’s 
o*' EngTand : was a whig in politics, and a (Tim Bobbin) Works, ed. Fishwkk, p. 117 ; 
warm advocate of the Hanoverian succes- Gongh’s Mtish Topcgr. i 5« ; Baiaert Un- 

sion. In 1 748 he wrote two able pamphlets 5 • 

ill opporition to the high-chuxch aer^ and » Chetham latemy.] C. W. S. 

the noniurors of Manchester. Their titles PERCIVAL^ THOMAS (1740— 10(M1, 

» ^ t T__j. 1_ 1 _ jtL f * _ — .L. _ ___ 

are : ‘ A 

of the Collegiate 




&c. In 1758 he generously, took part with Bis grandfather, Peter Percival, younger^ 
some operative weavers in a dispute with of an old Cheshire yeoman femi^ farmiii^ 
their masters about wages, and in conneo- an estete they had long held near Latchfom, 
tion with this matter published ‘ A Letter practised physic in Warringtoia. Both hk 
to a Friend occasioned >y the late Dispute parents dying within a few days of oue 
betwixt the Check-Makers of Manchester another, when Thc^nas, their only snniTmg 
and their Weavers; and the Check-Makers’ j scm, was three, hse was to the care m 
Ill-usage of the Author,’ Halifax, 1759, 8vo. ' an elder sister. BDs edocafcim wns 
His ‘ Observations on the Roman Odonies i at gramuMur sdmol at 
and Stations in Cheshire and Lancashire ’ f in 1750, when he was tea, Tl^eaas 



occa^on Stukeley mentions Percival as * a ? died, and left him a vainahfe Iiferarr a 

learned person who lives in the north, and : moderate oomp^eacy. Bemval In 

has taken a good deal of pains by travelli^ : qualify for the profe wamtmm. 

to search out the Roman roads and stati^M^ \ Hewi^a disamit^, ^ was 
mentioned thereabouts.’ Nine years later 1 life ^ a stamii^. ^tyriq* In IW he 
he sent a shorter paper on the san^ sulgect ^ is to have h^n fesfe 9®* 

to the Society of Antiquaries (Ardur^ia, [ nsHed Ml the newly MtaWMod Wamagtw 
L 62). He discovered that Kinderton was tibe aeaderay wWA was famdad to gm a «iu^ 


Double Child,’ a monstrosity born at Hebns ; universitien. 

(Le. Hebers), near Madleton in Lancashire. \ at Im fwiydW to tin n^ 

S^meof the plans of anment remains ^v^i® I ^ 

Aikin’s ‘ Country round MauAesI^ ’ were ! ing Rq®iert8i» the h^otian, 

drawn bv him. He was F.R.S. m. i David H^me, and 

25 Nov. 1756, and FH.A. m, 12 Ju^ 17m \ WMk stil! a 
Percival died in Deeembm* 17^ and was ^ a year 'm Lorado®. mm he marnm mmm 

buried in St. Paul’s Church, Royton.^ He 
iharried Martha, daughter of Majpr 
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de Parliam, lie was elected a fellow of the 
Eoyai Society. It is said tliat he was the 
youngest man at that time on whom that 
honour had been conferred. From Edin- 
burgh he proceeded to Leyden, where he 
completed his medical studies, and took his 
degree 6 July 1766. For two years he prac- 
tised his profession in his native town, and 
married Elizabeth, the only survhdng child 
of Nathaniel Basnett, merchant, of London. 
In 1767 he removed to Manchester, where 
he at once made many friends. A^ndon- 
ing an original intention of going to I|)n- 
don, he raided in that tovm the remainder 
of his life. He soon made a refutation by 
contributing papera to * Philosophical ' tran- 
sactions, and various periodicals, and his 
essays, medical and experimental, issued 
1767 -76, attracted wice attention. In 
1775 he published the first of three parts of- 
* A Father’s Instructions ; ’ the concluding 
part was not issued till 1800, This book 
i<xc children achieved great popnlaiity. In 
reply to Br. Price’s ^Treatise on Rever- 
skminy Payments,’ Percival wrote his ‘Pro- 
posals for establishing more accurate and 
C(»F^^ve BOla of Mortality in Man- 
i^ester. 

Keenly sympathising with the poor and 
the quh^y growing ^isan poou^ation of 
the town and district he helped to form a 
committee to enforce proper sanitation in 
Mandn^r. He advocate the establish- 
ment of public baths, and may also be con- 
ridered as the earli^ advocate of factory 
^[islation. On 26 Jan. 1796 he addressed 
Manchester committee or board of 
health on certain evils which had been 
developed by the growth of the factory 
system, and recommended l^;islative inter- 
frirence with the conditions of factory labour. 
In other directions his enei^ was no less 
apparent. At his house the Manchester 
LiteTary and Pkilosofdiical Society was 
brought mto being in 1781. He was eketed 
a vice-president on its lbnnda;rion, and from 
1782, with eroeftioii, he occnp^ the 
mosidm^&I dbair riL his d^th. ^ 1786 
vai aided in the imnoval to Manehestmr 
of Ihe Warri^ton academy, and took a 
great inleneat in its nniiii^pmBent. An mi- 
Smvmr on 'wt of Bemval and Ms 
frmds to imd m ogIIi^ of arts and 
aeieiioeaprc^redin^Meee&^lin^ the scheme 
wwB accain^&heid half a oesitury lat^ nndmr 
the wM m John Owens ff . v. J P^eivM’s 
'Olam ^ mamsar and wi& 
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leaving a widow and three surviving sons. 
He was buried in AV arrington church, where 
there is an epitaph by his friend, Dp. SmukI 
Parr. Another memorial tablet is placed 
above the president’s chair in the rooms of 
the Manchester Literary and Philosophical 
Society. The society possesses a portrait of 
Percival painted from a miniature in the 
possession of his grandson, A silhouette 
portrait is given in Kendrick’s ‘ Warring- 
ton Worthies.’ 

Percival T>ublished ‘ Medical Ethics,’ 18(^1 
it was republished in 1827 and edited by Dr. 
GreenhiL in 1849. A series of extracts came 
out at Philadelphia in 1823. Percival’s son, 
Edward Percival, M,D., wrote ‘Pmetieai 
Observations on Typhus Fever,’ 1819, and 
contributed to voL ii. of the ‘Edinburgh 
Review ’ an essay on Br. William Shepherd’s 
‘ life of Poggio.’ He also edited the works 
of his father, with a prefatory memoir, pub- 
lished at Bath in 1807, in four volumes, 

[Memoir by his son ; Angus Smith’s Centenaiy 
of Science in Manchester ; Espinasse’s Lancashire 
Worthies, 2nd ser. ; Hunter’s Pamiliae Minoruin 
Gentium (Harleian Soc.), i. 121 ; British Museum 
Catalogue ; Catalogue of Surgeon-Generals* 
Library, Washington, x. 683 ; Kendrick’s War- 
rington Worthies ; family notes in the writer’s 
possession.] A N. 

PEROT, ALAN" (d, 1560), master of St. 
John’s CoU^, Cambridge, was third son of 
Henry Percy, fourth earl of Northumber- 
land [q. vA by Maud, daughter of William 
Herbert, first earl of Pembroke of the se- 
cond creation [q. v.] He apparently was 
not educated at a university, but on 1 May 
1513 he was in holy orders, as he then re- 
ceived the prebend of Bunnington in York 
Minster, a preferment which he resigned 
before 1 Nov. 1617. On 6 May 1615 he re- 
ceived the rectory of St. Anne, Aldersgate, 
London, which he held till 1518. The new 
and struggling foundation of St. John the 
Evangelist at Cambridge, influenced douM- 
iess by his Lancastrian connections and 
fiaonily influence, chose him as their seocmd 
master on 29 July 1516. But he seems to 
have been unsuit^ to his new pomtion, and 
resigned the mastership on 1 Nov. 1518 ; the 
' college granted him a pension of 10 /. a jme 
for 1 ^ with the use of the low parlour, be-- 
longing to the ma^er, and two inner chim^ 
bers tnere whenever he should come to zcr 
mde. On 2 A’^ril 1620 the king gave him a 
and garden at Stepney, Middlesex, and 
he ccm^uently , on 4 Feb. following, r^giied 
all his interest under the grant of the coB^e. 
Pet<y soon received other prefiMments. On 
25 (&L 1521 he became rect<a’ of St. Marv- 
at-Hdl, London. In 1526 the Earl^B©^ 
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forJ presented Mm to the rectoir of Miil- 
bartoii-cum-Keningham, Xorfolk ; about the 
same time he became master of the colletje 
of the Holy Trinity at Arundel, which ne ; 
joined with the two fellows in surrendering i 
to the king on 12 Dec. lo45. It has been 
suggested that he was the Percy who pre- 
ceded M.A. at Cambridge as a grand com- 
pounder in 152S, but it is difficult to know 
why he should hare waited so loi^ to take a 
degree he might hare had in 1516. He is 
mentioned in J une 1527 as one of the trustees 
of his brother, the Earl of Northumberland, ' 
who died in that year. In 1530 it appears 
that he owed "Wolsey’a estate 91 for expe- 
diting a suit for the union of certain parishes. 
The Duke of Norfolk gave him the rectory 
of Earsham, Norfolk, in 1558, Percy diei ; 
in May 1560, and Was buried in the old 
chapel of St. John’s College, where there were 
a brass and a marble tomb to his memory. 
One portrait, made in 154-9, Was at the 
Norwich Guildhall; he had -iven a house to 
the city of Norwich in 1534. Another (a 
copy), wMeh is in the combination room at 
St. John’s College, shows a refined and as- 
cetic face, 

[Cooper’s Athenae Cafltabr. i. 206; Baker^s 
Hist, ol St, John’s Coll, (ed. Mayor), i. 8, &c., 
ii. 566, &c. ; J. Bass Mallinger’a Hist, of the 
Cnirersity of Cambridge, i, 470; De 
blanqne’s Annals of the House of Percy, i. 307 ; 
LetU-rs and Papers of Henry ITIII, i. 779, ii. 
4183, IV. ii. 3213, if. iii. 9748.] W. A. J. A. 

PERCY, AJLGERNON, tenth Ejike. of 
Nobthumbeelast) (1602-16^), son ofHmiry, 
ninth earl of Northumberland [q. r.], was 
bom in London, and baptised 13 Oct. 1602 
(CuAMBEBLATN', Zetteri during ike Me^n ^ 
Queen Elizabeth^ U. 157 ; Coixina, Beerm^^ 
ed. Bryd^s, ii- 3^). Percy was eduea^ 
at St. JoWs College, Cambmge, as fiunOy 
papera prove, and not at Cmrii^ Cttureli, 
Oiford, as ^ated by Collins and Boyte 
(FoNBrAJTQ.UE, MmM of Percy, ii. 367). fim 
fath^ then sent him to trank dbmd, pm- 
riding him with detailed b^zm^ons wha4 
to ob^rre and how to behave 
EepertoT^, iv. 374). On 4 HW. 1616 he 
was created a of the Bath (Botxb, 

Ofieml ii. 663). In the parlia- 

ment of 1624 he mpesenled the county oi 
Sassax, and in ^)ee called in 1625 and 1626 
the mty of C^ihdieslar. He was sumn^med 
to the Hmise of as Bamn Percy m ' 
28 Mai^ 1627, aM msceeded hk Mto as 
tenth Earl of Northmnberlatid cm 5 Nov. • 

Charles I was anxious to secnie the sup- 
port of Northumberland, and ecm^irTed 

VOJw XLIT. 


him, on 16 May 1635, the order of the Garter 
(Strafford Letter^^ i, 363, 427 ; FoarBiJorcir®, 
ii. For the next few rmm he wm 

continually trusted with the kighest naiai 
or military posts. On 23 March 1636 he 
was appoint^^ admiral of the fleet raised by 
means of ship-money in order to assert the 
sovereignty of the seas. It efiectad nothing 
beyond obliging a certain number of Dutcr 
fishermen to accept licenses to fish from 
Northumberland’s master. Bat its ineffec- 
tiveness was due rather to the policv ol 
Charles than to his admiral’s fault (6 ab- 
DIXEB, Misfoiy of England^ viii, 156 ; 
Strafford i, 524 ; Cal. State Pap«r$j 

Dom. 1635-6, np. xx, 357). Nofthumbar- 
land was full o; ^al for the king's service,, 
and presented to him in December 1636 a 
statement of the abuses existing in the imn- 
agement of the nary, with propolis lor their 
reform; but, though supmarted by ample 
proof of the evils al .ti^ed, the commii^ioiiera 
of the admiralty tool no steps to rea^y 
them. ‘This proceeding,’ wrote Northumber- 
land to Strafford, ‘hath brought me to a 
r^lution not to trouble myself any more 
with endeavouring a reformation, unlees I 
be commanded to it ’ {Strafford Letien^ 
ii. 40, 49 ; Cal. State Paper$, Dom, 163^7, 
np. 217, 261; Fosblaxuitb, ii 679 i 
Straffeird, who had supported Northumber- 
land with all his might, urged him to be 
l^tient and constant in his endeaT<mrs, and 


One of the commissioners of ^be adnnraity, or 
as Mzdhi^ admiial ikilert, it M). 

In April 1637 Nerthumberiand was a aeooud 
time apfointed adknnri, hmk i^am §mmA 
himself aide to achieve nc^hii^. 
was very great. He wrote to T 
anemna^ m the Downs 



^To ride in tl^ place at ^i^ir 
a whole smmm&p together wilhM hope of 
aetkm* to aee daily idkordeea hi lim Seel 
and not to have 'ineims to imnely thnu, and 
to be in ffiu employmeitt wheee a am can 
db eervke to the eti^ honour 
to Mniself, nor do comtesiee mlm ikiends, 
is a ccmdllion tln4 1 Ihkik wdlmif wBI be 
ambitions of’ (#. h. 84; Oijmoom, viii, 
f 19 ; CSsl. 81^ Pmm% Bens, xxi- 

xxv)l cm 30 Maxm 1638 Marthnaiiarland 
wusm^ed to the d^Mly of Imd b^ad- 

wias erimleii b»naL 
mad- ao4, 



tr m (^. 1^-B, f. m ; i. 247). 

It was intended he i^mld retain bm 
po^ until the Duke of York was of^ age to 
succeed him (i^mffsvd MMtm% m, 154; 
OAB»IIIES,Vm 33% 
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The troubles in Scotland brought North- 1 them alone, or go on with a Tio-orous war’ 
umberiand military office also. In July 1638 (Hist MSk Comm. 3rd Rep. p. 3 f GanDmiB 
the king appointed a committee of \ HktoT^ of England^ is. 122). ‘"WTiat wili 
priry councillors for Scottish affairs, of which , the world judge of us abroad/ he complained 
Northumberland was one. The considera- ; to Leicester, ‘ to see us enter into such an 
tion of the discontent of the people and of , action as this is, not knowing how to main- 
the king’s unpreparedness for war made him ; tain it for one month ? It grietes my soul 
think it safer for the Mn; to ^ant the Scots • to be involved in these counsels, and the 
the conditions they asked than rashly to sense I have of the miseries that are like to 
enter into a war. ^ God send us a good end ensue is held by some a disaffection in me. 
of this troublesome business,’ he wrote to . . . The condition that the king is in is 
Strafford, ‘ for, to my apprehension, no foreign extremely unhappy ; 1 could not believe that 
enemies could threaten so much danger to | wise men would .ever have hrouo*ht ns into 
this kingjdom as doth now this beggarly such a strait as now -we are in without 
nation ’ {ih. ii. 186, 260). On 26 March 1639, being certain of a remedy ’ (CoLLisrs, Sydjie^ 
when the king prepared to proceed to the Papers, ii. 652, 654). 
north to take command of the army. North- As early as the previous December Charles 
umberiand was appointed general of all the had announced to Northumberland that he 
forces south of the Trent and a member of meant to make him general of the forces 
the council of ve 'ency {CaL State Papers, raised for the second Scottish war ii. 626). 
Dorn. 1638-9, p. 308). His private letters According to Clarendon, Strafford was on- 
to his brother-in-law, the Earl* of Leicester, ginally designed for the post, but he chose 
show that Northumberland was dissatisfied rather to serve as lieutenant-general under 
with tbe kind’s policy, and had no confidence the Earl of Northumberland, oelieving that 
in most of his fellow-ministers. Secretary the conferring of that precedence upcm him 
Coke he held incapable, and endeavoured to would more firmly fasten htTTt to the kinc^’s 
get his place for Leicester. Secretary Winde- interest, and that Ms power in the northern 
banks he regarded not only as incapable, but narts would brin • great advantage to the 
as treacherous, and was enra :€d by his inter- king’s services (Rehellion, ed. Macrav, iL 
ference with the command of the fleet, wMch 80 tz.) His commission is dated 14 Feb. 
allowed Tromp to destroy Oquendo’s ships 1640’(RTrsHWOETH, iii. 989). Northumber- 
in an Engl^b harbour, Nortbumberlanc’s land, in spite of his doubts and despondency, 
own views inclined him to an alliance with vigorously exerted himself to organise the 
FranceiatherthanSpain,andhewas opposed army, and contributed 5,000^, to the loan 
to Hamilton, Cfottington, and the Spanish rais^ for the king’s service in 1639 {Sydney 
faction in the council. Strafford was his Papers, ii. 629; Cal, State Papers, Dom. 
friend, but he thought him too much inclined 1640, pp. 294, 363, 514,572). But in August 
to Spain, and Laud’s religious policy he dis- 1640 he fell ill, and Strafford took com- 
likec. The discontent which existed m mand of the army in his place (ib. pp, 588, 
England and the emptiness of the king’s 603). 

treasury s^med to him to render the success In the Long parliament Northumberland 
of the war against the Scots almost impos- gradually drew to the side of the opposition, 
sible (Golldts, Sydney Papers, ii. 608-23 ; He was one of the witnesses against Straf- 

Dom. 1639-40, pp. 22, 526; ford on the twenty-third article of the im- 
Strajj^ord letters, ii. 276). For these reasons ">eaehment ; and, though denying that Straf- 
Northumberland hailed with j the summon- ford had intended to use the Irish army against 
ingofthe^ortparlmment, and regretted the England, his evidence to the lord deputy’s 
vehemence with which the commons pressed recommendation of arbitrary measures was 
for the redress of their grfevanees. ‘Had extremely damaging. The king, wrote North-* 
ly^y been well advised,’ he wrote to Lord umberiand to Leicester, was angry with him 
Oon^^y, ‘1 am persuaded^ th^ might in because he would not perjure hi&self for 
^^have gaii^ tl^ desires’ (Cal. State Strafford (Rijshwoeth, Trial of Strafford, 
10^, pp. 71, 115 ; Sydn^ pp. 533, 543 ; Sydney Papers, ii. 665). 
u. Backed only by Lerd Hoi- - Northumberland himself was vexed 

land, m ^posed the dissolution of the parlia- cause the king declined to promote Leicester 
nt m ©Q^ttee td ^t, and spoke (*5. ii. 661-6). Clarendon represents North- 
proposal for a v%t»ons umberiand sending to the House of Commons 
of Vane’s notes of his Henry Percy’s letter about the army plot as 

ipcOOT are: *If no Ihan pro- the first visible sign of his definition 

make an cej^inve war? lion, iii. 228; OomTnons'' Jimmals, ii, 172-5). 
1 1 vraiaiiKsr to do to It was followed in the second session by an 

, ■"1’ , 1 , ' 

yC"' , . 

/, I I ^ ^ 




open alliance "witli the opposition party in Tme to these profj^ions,Northa3Bbefiiiid[, 
the House of Lords. Korthumberland signed though he accepted a place in the pari^kiBeii- 
the protests against the appointment of Luns- tary committee of safety < 4 July 1M5), was 
ford to the command of the Tower, against throughout counted among the heads of 
the refusal of the House of Lords to join the the peace party Cmi W&r^ 

commons in demanding the militia, and i. f5J?, 80). On 10 Xot, 1042 he was smt to 
againsttheirsimilarrefusaltopunishtheDulce ^ present a message of peace to the king at 
of Richmond’s dfmgerous words. The popular IJolebrook, and in the following March he 
party showed their confidence in 2s orthmnher- ' was at the head of the parliamentary corn- 
land by nominating him lord Ueutenant of the missioners sent to tr^t with the king at Ox- 
four counties of Sussex, Northumberland, ^ ford. WhitelcKike praises his * isober and stout 
Pembroke, and Anglesey (28 Feb. 1642). EKs * carria^ to the king,’ his cirility to his hwither 
possession of the post of lord high admiral j commissioners, and the ‘ state and noblemew ’ 
secured the parliamentary leaders the control with which he lived while at Oxford {Mt^ 
of the navy. When the king refused to ap- - morialt, edit. 1853, i. 195-201 ; Oid ParHa^ 
point the Earl of Warwick to command the ^ mentan; Mktory, xii. 29, 201), His zml for 
Beet, the two houses ordered Northumber- peace made him sospe^ed by the violent 
land to make him vice-admiral, and North- party. Harry Marten took upon himself to 
mnherland obeyed. On 28 June 1642 the open one of Northumherlaisd’s letters to his 
king dismissed Northumberland from his wife, and, as he refused to apolc^se, Noith- 
otfice, hut too late to prevent the sailors from umberland struck him with his caneu This 
accepting Warwick as their commander took place on 18 April 1643 in the painted 
(Cx.AEE5rDOZj,i?e&ef/it)B,iv.330, V. 376 ; chamber, as Marten was retaining frwi a 

itfiSiS'. Comm. 3rd Rep. p. 85; Gaedoteb, conference between the two houses, and w» 
Sktory of England, x. 176, 185, 208). complained of by the commons as a teach 

Charles felt Northumberland’s defection ' ofprivil^(Xorfil^/ 0 itn»si»,vL 11; CxjLBlEif- 
very severely. He had raised him to office nojr, viL 20). In June Northum- 

after office, and, as he complained, ‘ courted = heilandwas accused of complicity is Wallers 
him as his mistress, and converted with him plot, but indignantly repudiated the dbarge, 
as his fifiend, without the least interruption ’ and Waller^s statements againfi^ him m too 
or intermission of all possible favour and , vague to be credited (SaitFOKD, S^dieg mmd 
kindnpi Rft ’ (OLAKBsnMjJT, R^Uion, ilL 228 ; lEMstratkm of tke Grmt MeSei/Hm, pp, 643, 
McTnoirs of Sir Philip Warwick, p. 117^. In - 662). He one of the origimtors of the 
three letters to Sir John Bankes, Northum- p^ice popositioi^ agreed to by the Hone© 
berland explained his position. ^ We believe e of Lords on 4 Aag. 1643, afpealed to 
that those persons who are most powerful I Essex fear support a^am^ tl^ mob vietece 
with the king do endeavour to baing padi^ ; whidi procured their wjeedem by the aem- 
ments to such a condition that shall f mons (*6.p.576; 

only be made instruments to execute the | L 186 ; ChjLBEif®mi, MehoHigmy vii. 160-75). 
commands of the king, who were estaldished f Findi^ Essex diBimid&aid to the 

for his greatest most supreme csounezL i peace HorthimdtelKwi retewd to 

... It is far &oin our tibougfete to clmn^ I ?etworlh, and fa a Imae dteniei famwlf 
the form of government, to invade upon ta® | ahoge^yfa from the narfamartaiy coaewei^ 
king’s just prerogative, oc to leave him nn - 1 darmidfm, who heM that kaag 
provided oi as ^mitifoi a revenue as either | have wwa back 

ne or any of his predeeemors ever emoyed.^ j him to his o®©e of fad ofafal, aaserta 
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ready to make concessions as before. * The 
repulse he had formerly received at Oxford 
upon his addresses thither, and the fair es- 
cape he had made afterwards from the 
jealousy of the parliament, had wrought so far 
upon him that he resolved no more to depend - 
upon the one or provoke the other, and was 
willing to seethe king's power and authority 
so much restrained that he might not be able 
to do him any barm’ (ib. viii. 244), During 
1645 he acted with the leaders of the inde- 
pendents, helping to secure the passage of 
the self-denying ordinance, and the organi- 
sation of the new model army (Gaudiner, 
Great Civil War, ii. 189 ; Saotord, Studies 
,and Illustrations, p. 8o3). On 18 March he 
■was appointed to the guardianship of the 
king’s two youngest children, -with a salary 
of 3,000f. a year ; and it was even reported 
that if the king continued to refuse to come 
to terms, the Duke of Gloucester would be 
made Mng, with Northumberland as lord 
protector ; LordsW(mmals,vv.. 279, 327). 
After the fall of Oxford the Duke of York 
also passed into his custody, with an allow- 
ance of 7,500^, for his maintenance. 

With the close of the war Northumber- 
land again took up the part of mediator. 
His own losses during its continuance had 
amounted to over 42,0001, towards which, 
on 19 Jan. 1647, parliament had voted him 
10,0(X)f, (Sist MSS. Comm. 3rd Rep. p. 86 ; 
Commons^ Journals, viii. 651). In January 
1647 he united with Manchester and the 
leading preshyterian peers in drawing np 
propositions likely to be more acceptable to 
the king than those previously offered him. 
They were forwarded through "BeUievre, the , 
French ambassador, who transmitted them 
to Henrietta Maria (Gasuinee, Great Cml 
War, iii, 213). On 26 Nov, 1646 Northumber- 
land had been accused of secretly sending 
money to the during the war, and the 
chaj^e had been investigated at the desire of 
the commons by a committee of the House 
of I^rds; but the informer himself -Bnally 
admitted that the charge was false (Lordd 
Joitmals, -viii. 578, 678). That it should 
have been made at all was probably the 
effect of his obvious preference for a com- 
promise with Charl^. 

Northumberiand was one of the peers who 
left their seats in parliament after the riots 
iff July 1647, and si^ed the engagement of 
4 Aug. to stand by the army for the restora- 
t ioNo: of the freedom of the two houses ( Lords' 
JmrmiiS, ix. ^5), It was at Northumber- 
land’s house, Bjim, near Brentford, that the 
fmfeeacBs of the seceders and the officers 
df Ube army we»e held and an agreement 
aisifnd FMkaiim, p, 191). 


When the king was in the hands of the 
army, and during his residence at Hampton 
Court, he was allowed to see his children 
with more frequency than before, parliament, 
however, stipulating that Northumberland 
should accompany his charges. In one of 
these interviews it is said that Charles gently 
reproached Northumberland for bis defec- 
tion, and hinted that, if he would return 
to his allegiance, the Duke of York should 
be married to one of his daughters. But 
Northumberland remained firm against any 
temptations: while his opposition to the vote 
of no address proved that fear was equally 
unable to make him swerve from the policy 
of moderation and compromise (Gbeex, 
Lives of the Princesses of England, vi. 360 ; 
GAEniSTEB, Great Civil War, iv. 52). On 
21 April 1648 the Duke of York escaped from 
Northumberland’s custody, and made his 
way in disguise to Holland. But as early as 
19 Feb. Northumberland had asked to be 
relieved of bis charge, and declined to be 
responsible if he should escape ; so the two 
houses, on hearing the earl’s explanation, 
acquitted him of all blame in the matter 
{Cal. State Papers, Dom. 1648-9, p. 19; 
Lords' Journals, x. 220 ; Life of James II, i. 
29-33). In the following September North- 
umberland was appointee one of the fifteen 
commissioners sent to ne -otiate with Charles 
at Newport, and appears from his subsequent 
conduct to have regarded the king’s con- 
cessions as a sufficient basis for the settle- 
ment of the nation. In the House of Lords 
he headed the opposition to the ordinance 
for the king’s ■trial. ‘ Not one in twenty of 
the people of England,’ he declared, * are yet 
satisfied whether the king did levy war 
gainst the houses first, or the houses first 
against him ; and, besides, if tbe king did levy 
war first, we have no law extant that can 
produced to make it treason in him to do; 
and for us to declare •treason by an ordinance 
when the matter of fact is not yet proved, 
nor any law to bring to judge it by, seems to 
me very unreasonable ’ (Gaedikee, Greal 
Civil War, iv, 289). 

Under the Commonwealth and protec- 
torate Northumberland remained rigidly 
aloof from public affairs. He consented, 
however, to take the engagement to be 
faithful to the Commonwealth (Santobe, 
Sftedies and Illustrations of the Great JSfi- 
beUion, p. 292). At his O'wn request parlia- 
ment relieved him of the expensive and 
troublesome charge of Prince Henry and the 
Princess Elizabeth, appointing, at his own 
suggestion, his sister, the Countess of Leices- 
ter, to fill his place (Caet, Memoriats of the 
CivU War,n. 127,138; Cemmons' Journal^ 
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vi. 216). He took no part in any plots 
against tke govemment. An attempt to 
make him out to be a delinquent failed ; but 
the demand that Wressell Castle should be 
made untenable, and the consequences of a 
loan raised by the parliament, for which he 
had become engaged, gave him some vexa- 


He refused to sit either in Cromwe-.. 's House 
of Lords or in that summoned by his son in 
1659. To Kicliard’s invitation he is said to 
have replied that, ‘ till the govemment was 
such as his predecessors have served under, 
he could not in honour do it ; but, that 
granted, he should see his willingness to serve 
him with his life and fortune* 

State Papers^ ii. 432). He looked forward 
to the restoration of the House of Lords as 
a necessary "Dart of the settlement of the 
nation, hut deprecated any premature at- 
tempt on the part of the lords themselves to 
reclaim their rights. On 5 March 1660 he 
wrote to the Earl of Manchester, referring 
to the recent attempt made by some of the 
lords to persuade Monck to allow them to sit, 
and urging its unseasonableness (MaNCH]^ 
TER, Court and Sodetp from Elizabeth to 
Anne, i. 395). An uncon^tional restoration 
he did not desire, and was one of the hi^ids 
of the little cabal which proposed that merely 
those peeis who had sat in 1648 should be 
-permitted to take their places m the upper 
jouse, and that these should imnose on 
Charles!! the conditions offers to his^th^at 
the Newport treaty (Ck>LUQsrs, Papers^ 

ii. 685; Clarendwi Pspef^ iii. 729' • In 
the Convention parliameiit which mot in A|)rM 
1660 he supported a general act oi ind^nnity, 
and was heard to say that, * thou^he had no 
part in the de^ of the king, he was agiunst 
questioning those who had been cc»a»Beid 
in that afi&ar; tlmt the example be 

more useful to pNosterity and profitable to 
future Mugs, by detemng ifiosa the 
like exorbitances’ (Lublow, Mexsmrtf 287, 
ed. 1894}. 

* the 


sixth year of his age, and was buried at 
Petworth- 

Clarendon tenns Northumberland *the 
proudest man alive} and ad<U that *if he 
had thought the king as much above him as 
he thought himself above other considembW 
men, he would have been a good subject} 

* He was in ah his department a vary great 
man} and throughout his political career he 
behaved with a dignity and independente 
more characteristic of a feudal potentate than 
a seventeenth-centurv nobleman. ^Vithout 
pc^sessing great abilities, he enjoyed as much 
reputation and influence as if he had done w. 

^ Though his notions were not large or deep, 
yet his temper and reservedness in dist^unst*, 
and his unrashness in speaking, got him the 
reputation of an able and a wise nmm ; w'hkh 
he made evident in his excellent goTemment 
of his family, where no man was more al»>- 
iutely obeyed ; and no man had ever fewer 
idle words to answer for ; and in debates of 
importance he always expressed himaelf very 
pertinently’ vL viii. 244). 

At the commencement of the civil war he 
had ‘the mo^ esteemed and unblemished 
reputation, in court and country, of any per- 
son of his rank throughout the kingdom.’ 
At the close of the struck he preserved ifc 
almost unimpaired. ‘In spite of all the 
partial disadvantages which were haronghfc 
upon him by living in such a divided age, y^ 
there was no man perhaps of any party but 
believed, hotioured, and wottld hive tiuated 
him. Neithar was this due to aayehaace ©C 
his birth, Imt, as all lasting reputation k, to 
tlKee qfmiitks which rw throiigh fiam# 
his mind imd the coursa of nk Iflk ’ (Sir 
WMIam Temple to Josedflnt% dkvmidbi earl 
of Nor^umhedbuid, Bon. 1888; Fmsh 
ii- 475). 

HmrthnmlMsrkw mmcd twke : iM, m 
lanimf7lfi29,JUdy Aim»Cketl,i!ldegt 

of WiHkm* socc^mI cmheI cf Balidba^- 
- Thk was dkappswed hf Ite 

bri^groom’s vHki atirihntod hk 

wrcmips to the jjeaknmy cf ike firsti Earl af 
Salkbnrv. ai^ daeiared that the Mood of 


Dee. 1637, 


HewM Xea^ii ii^ »r 

apjomted hid Ikntenant of Sn®ex (11 Ai^. had imm five d^ghi^ 

16 ^) wd Joint lord iienten®ut of Northnm- €klhariiie,ll0ti^y, imd Lai^-Hwed mcaii^ 

beriand (7 Sept iem% and »c^ is lorf 
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6 Feb. 1738 (ib. i. 76, 116, 469; Collijis, ii. 
S53 ; Fo3fBLA3iQrE, ii. 388, 407). 

]N'ortIiimil}erland‘'s second wife was Lady 
Elizabeth Howard, second daughter of Theo- 
philus, second earl of Suffolk. The marriage" 
took place on 1 Oct, 1642. She died on 
11 March 1705. By this marriage the great 
house built by flenry Howard, earl of i 
Northampton, came into Northumberland's , 
possession, and was henceforth known as i 
Northumberland House. It was demolished , 
in 1874 to make room for Northumberland 
Avenue ("W^heatlet, London. Fast and Fre^ 
sent, iL 603). By his second countess Earl 
Algernon had issue : (1) Josceline, eleventh 
earl of Northumberland, bom on 4 July 
1644, married, on 23 Dec. 1662, Elizabeth, 
youngest daughter of Thomas Wriothesley, 
earl of Southampton, and died on 21 May 
1670, having had issue a son, Henry Percy, 
who died on 18 Dec. 1669, and a daughter, 
Elizabeth Percy, born on 26 Jan. 1667, after- 
wards Duchess of Somerset ; (2) Lady Mary 
Percy, bom on 22 July 1647, died on 3 July 
1652. 

A portrait of Northumberland and his 
countess by Vandyck was No. 719 in the 
National Portrait Exhibition of 1866 ; it is 
in the possession of the Marquis of Salisbury. 
Another by the same painter, the property of 
the Earl of Essex, was No. 760. The latter 
was No. 67 in the Vandyck exhibition of 1887. 
Lists of engraved portraits are in Grangeifs 
‘ Biographical History,' and in the catalogue 
of the portraits in the Sutherland copy of 
Clarendon’s ‘ History ' in the Bodleian Li- 
brary, They include engravings by Glover, 
Hollar, Houbraken, Payne, and Stent 
(Beomuet). 

[A life of Algernon, earl of Northumberland, 
based znaiBlj on the family papers, is contained 
in Be Fonblanque’s House of Percy, voL ih 
The papers themselves are calendared Hist, MSS. 
Comm. Sid Eep. A life is also given in Lodge’s 
Portraits; Doyle’s Ofhcial Baronage, ii, 663; 
Collins’s Peerage, ed, Biydges, vol.ii, ; Collins’s 
%dney Papers; other authorities cited in the 
attiele.1 C. H. P. 

PEROT, ALGERNON, fourth Dote gw 
NoBTHTmBBBLAOT (1792-186^, second son 
«jf Hugh Percy, second duke [q. v.], by his 
seocnd wilsjEt^ees Julia, dat^hter of Peter 
Bixrr^, of Beckenham, was bom 
at House 15 Dec. 1792, He entered 
navy in boyhood (3 May 1805) as a volun- 
teer on board the TMbune frigate, served as 
n^ idA , ifte an in Fame and Csdedonia in 
Merotecraiiieii^ receivi^ the commenda- 
of |G. L. N. Ooelinq- 

E. 16^ became lieutenant on 


16 Dec. 1811, and was present at the par- 
tial action off* Toulon and at the capture of 
Genoa. He obtained his step as commander 
8 March 1814, on board the Scout, and was 
acting captain of the Caledonia, the flagship 
of Lord Exmouth, and afterwards of the Cos- 
sack in 1814, receiving his post rank on the 
Driver 19 Aug. 1815. At the general peace 
he went on half-pay, and was never after- 
wards employed on active service, but at- 
tained his ranks on the reserved list as rear- 
admiral 1850, vice-admiral 1867, admiral 
1862. In 1816 Percy was created a peer, 
with the title of Baron Prudhoe, which 
became well known in the East, where he 
travelled for several years in company with 
Major Felix. In 1826 he was among the 
select band of early explorers who were 
then engaged in studying the monuments 
of Egypt, and the collections in Alnwick 
Castle testify to the interest he never 
ceased to take in Egyptian antiquities (S. 
Biech, Catalogue^ 1880, which describes 
over two thousand Egyptian objects). Hia 
seientiflc tastes led mm to support and ac- 
company Sir John Herschel's expedition to 
the Cape in 1834, for the purpose of observ- 
ing the southern constellations ^see Hee- 
SGHEL, SlE JOKET FeEDEHICE "ViLLIAM], 
and procured him the honorary degree of 
p.C.L. at Oxford in 1841. His love of learn- 
ing prompted him to bear the expense of 
the preparation and printing of the gigantic 
‘ Arabic Lexicon ' of Edward "William Lane 
’q. v.’ , for whom, when they first met at Cairo 
m 1826, he had conceived a warm friendship 
and admiration. In 1842 he proposed that, 
at his cost, Lane should revisit ICgypt and 
colleet materials for this monumental work, 
and from that time forward, for twenty-three 
years, ‘ with a kindness and delicacy not to 
be surpassed’ (Laite, Lexicon, Pref. p. ii), he 
bore all the expenses, which became very 
heavy when the printing began in 1861. The 
first volume was published m 1863, and was 
dechcated to him as ‘ the originator of this 
work, and its constant and main supporter;’ 
and though death prevented his further 
participation, his * princely patronage’ was 
carried on in the same spirit by his widow, 
the Lady Eleanor Grosvenor, sister of Hugh 
Lupus, third marquis and first duke of W est- 
minster, whom he married 25 Aug. 1842, 
This great work extends to over nine thou- 
sand columns, in imperial 4to. 

The initiation and support of the ‘ AraHc 
Lexicon’ belong to a series of munificent acts 
dictated by a _ove of learning and a keen 
sense of public duty. On 11 Feb. 1847 Ixird 
Prudhoe succeeded his brother Hughasfourth 
Duke of Northumberland, and thenceforward, 
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after restoring the estates to order, his object I 
was to administer Ms princely reTenues in a 
manner worthy of Ms cultivated tastes and 1 
the dignity of his rank. Under his rule Ain- ; 
wick Castle, wMch he restored at vast ex- ; 
pense, and enriched with rare collections of 
pictures and antiquities, became the scene of 
an open hospitality, almost feudal in its stately 
profusion. At the duke’s cost five churches 
were huilt on his estates, five more endowed, 
and six parsonages erected. Nearly half a 
million was spent on building cottages, and 
half as much on drainage, new roads, imd 
bridges. His love of his old "srofession was 
manifested in a long series of wise founda- 
tions and endowments in aid of sailors. In 
1851, on the occasion of the Great exhibition, 
he offered a prize for the best model of a 
lifeboat, and Ms influence led to a new . 
activity in the Royal National Lifebelt In- ‘ 
stitution, brought into practical use the seif- 
right ing lifeboat, and promoted the esta- 
blishment of lifeboat stations all round the 
coasts of the British Isles. He estahhahed 
lifeboats Mmself at Hauiley, Tynemouth, 
Cullercoats, andNewbi |gin, endowed schools 
for the children of sailors and fishermen at 
WMtby, Tynemouth, Percy Main, and 
Shields, and founded the Tyne Sailors’Home. 
In March 1852 he was appointed first lord of 
the admiralty in Lord Irby’s first admini- 
stration, and his ten months’ tenure of office 
was marked by a firm maintenance of the 
best interests of profession, and a great 
extenricHL of the a^lieation oi power 
to the navy. Tim ministry went out in 
January IS^ whm the duke was ma^ a 
knight of the Garter. For a short period tn 
1852 he was a sperial d^mty ward^ of the 
Stannari^, and he was constable d 
ceston Ca^le. His selmriie int^re^ were 
shown in his support of learned sod^les. Me 
was a fellow of the Eoyal Sori^y, d iim 
Astronomical and Geological Sorieti^ ai^ 
of the Society of Antkuaries; Mid was also 
president of tl^ Boyai Inslitotion and lbs 


of Percy, primely pTiat«|, 1857 ; laffia-Porit’a 
Lifeof K.W.Lant, pp, 108-10; Bwiitau 

toL crii. 1865.1 S. iT-P. 

PERCY, Labt ELIZABETH. [See 
under SuxarorB, Ckaioub, sixth Bcxis oy 
SOHEESET, d, ir48J 

PERCY, GEORGE (1580-16^), authen^ 
and colonist, eighth son of Haary Percy, 
eighth earl of North umberlaaid [q. v.*’, by hk 
wife Catherine, eldest daughter and co- 
heiress of J ohn N e V ille, lord Latimer. Henry 
Percy, ninth earl of Northumfeerland [q. v. , 
was his brother. Bom 4 Sept. 1580, h& serreSl 
for a time in the Low Country wars, and sub- 
sequently took p^ in 'fiist pennanemt 
English colonisation of Amerkm. He sailed 
for Virginia in the first expedition of James 
Ps reign (December 1006). On May 1^ 
his name appeared among the 
of tMs Serond Compmiy d Virginia. 

31 Aug. of the same year Gabml Archer 
mentions him as one among the ‘ r^pected 
, -entieinen of Virginia ’ who can t^ti^ how 
false are the stmri^ of mutiny in Jamei- 
townat this time. Percy was made deputy- 
governor on the recall 01 John Smith in Sep- 
temW 1609 to answer some mbdemeanonrs, 
as Percy and others of Smith’s enemii^ de- 
clared. He held offee during a mtictl ^riod 
until the arrival of Sir Thomas Gates [q* v.] 
in May 1610. Lord Be la Warr became go- 
vernor a month later, Mid appointed Pbrej a 
member of hk new council (12 June ISiO) 
(eL R. Rich, Metrimi Nm* Jrmm 
London, 1610). On the deparitae of Lm Be 
H Ware in Mardb 161 1, Percy, in reeo^n^km 


of the British Museum. He died at Alnwi^ ^ 
<m 12 Feb. 1865, and was Imrkd by p&m 
Stanley in the iWey chapel in We^mi^ar 
AMiey on ^ Fda. Me no msmf 
the dukedom pa^ed to hk cotmin OernTge, 
eaxi of Eeverky, father d the duxe. 

[Persemai knoidsdgB; private kfiirnaddGn; 
Hemoir appended toFnnaml praa^ri 

by Ikv. M. If. Ben-Olkb diaplatn to 
Bisehess of HorthmAberiaad, in Epl- 

m|%l C^pel, Feb. ; stai^«ttent d ser- , 
vices Mrn^ed by 0^ ^mir^ty; rnimaiiim 
firom smiaary Boyri Ikrioiari Lifebewb In- 
stkaHon; Be Annids d the Hc^e 


ir j M ft 

gov^nm* until theairival d Bah^ ha Ih# loV 
— If— Ac!Otndi^t©%®i®re’a*Bida- 
mt&/ 1609-1. wrihte 

tbae of 161 1 — at llria 

~ mu the Powhatan* wkh vmi- 

airiSkThi^mslliliWioleto thiVI^' 
ima Jmmmtmm, M May 
wan imivei ly whe^ 

^ s read, narren- 

hk own, *k 



17 A^ till jsmmmi MmmM 
' 'gkfgeexp»dkmreloliklaicpl^ 
had paid on hk aaoemna 43^ li. A 
during pasi year, lie Mgred Ihwl;, m 
^^overnor of >31 hsa 'vaaa hoaan^l In 

xe^ a ooiirinind and thJy ipr Milk- 
men of iidbkn.* A ^ana^ wtte (im the 
^baancas aitdiives) dbw the di^weriM he- 
tw©» Petty and ^snoimniwlk^thai Iks 
lormr Imd bmi ^ appcanled lot hkaaeiy ^ 
latter ^ d ^ 
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Percy leftTirginia for England on 22 April 
1612, Dudley Carleton, in a letter on tke 
exploration of the James EiTer, credits Percy ' 
with having named the main settlement 
James Port. On 15 May 1620 he transferred 
to Christopher Martin four of his shares in 
the Virginia Company, and, after the war ; 
broke out again in the Low Countries, 
turned for a time, probably in 1625, to his 
old occupation of volunteering against Spain 
in the service of the United Netherlands, ' 
Here, we are told, he distinguished himself, 
had one of his fingers shot oil, and was active 
in commanding a company, in 1627. He died ' 
unmarried in 1632, 

Percy played a leading part in the contro- 
versy l^tween Ca:>tain Joiin Smith and the 
other original sett..ers in Virginia. After the 
appearance of SmitVs * General History/ 
with its account of affairs during the time of 
Percy’s government, Percy wrote, in answer, 
about 1625, ^ A True Relation of the Pro- 
ceedings and Occurrents of moment which 
have happened in Vbginia from the time 
Sir Thomas Gates was shipwrecked upon 
the Bermudas, 1609, until my departure 
out of the country, 1612/ This he sent 
to his brother, the Earl of Northumber- 
land, who fully accepted his statements, and 
treated him through life with the utmost 
kindness and confidence. Percy was also 
the writer of a ^Ifiscourse “or Observations] 
of the Plantation of the Southern Colony 
in Virginia/ one of the manuscripts printed 
by Haklu^. This manuscript came to 
Purchas, who printed in his collection illus- 
trative extracts. It is chiefly devoted to 
accounts of native customs, and describes the 
famine and diseases firom which the colonists 
suffered. 

If the ^ True Relation ’ is to be believed, 
Smith, who was once kncFwn as the ‘ Saviour 
of Virginia,’ must be treated as a braggart 
and a slanderer. But Percy, who appears 
from his letters to have been a needy, ex- 
travagant dependent of his brother, wrote 
this ruU thirteen years after the events it 
records; and his evidence hardly carries 
su&cimt weight to warrant the fuD. adop- 
tion of Ms statements. His * Discourse* (in 
Purchas) does not contain a word of censure 
on Smith, 

Percy’s Diseourse and True Relation; Gar- 
diws Hist, of Eagiand, ii. 61, &c. ; Cal. of 
Bap^ CdL 1574-1660, pp, 8, 67 (4 Oct. 
aad July 1624); Purely his Pilgrimes, 
vdt w. 16^—169#; Wingfi^d^B Discourse; Aili- 
hmTs DiQtknary ^ and American Au- 

Brown’s €le®Bris of 0BA. passim, and esp, 
Sanaa’s Voyages,! 816-67^] 
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PERCY, HE NRY, first Baeok Peect 
OP Alnwick (1272 P-1315), was third son 
of Henry Percy, seventh baron by tenure. 
Hexex Peect (1228 P-1272) was eldest son 
of William Percy, sixth baron 'q. v.], by 
Elena, daughter of Ingelram de 3aliol, anil 
had livery of his lands in 1249. He was sum- 
moned for service in Wales in 1257, and in 
Scotland in 1258. During the barons* war 
he at first sided with the barons, but after- 
wards joined the king. He fought for Henry 
at Northampton on 6 April 1264, and at 
Lewes on 14 May, where he was taken 
prisoner (Rishangbe, Chr<m, pp. 21, 28). 
He died in 1272, having married, in Sep- 
tember 1268, Eleanor, elder daughter of John, 
earl of Warrenne {Cant, Will. News. ap. 
Chron. Stephen, ILmry II, and Iiic?iaTd I, ii. 
554, Rolls Ser.), by whom he had three sons, 
of whom the two elder died soon after their 
father. 

Henry, the third son, and tenth baron by 
tenure, must have been an infant at hisfatheris 
death. He was returned in 1287 as a minor, 
but seven years later, being of full age, was 
summoned for the war in Gascony, and in 
1299, being then over twenty-six years of age, 
was returned as heir of Ingelram de Baliol 
(Roberts, Genealogiawm.fi.. 567] . 

Percy’s first active employment was in Marca 
1296, when he accompanied Edward into 
Scotland, was knighted by the king before 
Berwick, and was present at the battle of 
Dunbar. On 8 Sept, in the same year he was 
appointed warden of Galloway and of the 
castles of Ayr, Wigton, Orugleton, and Botel 
(Stevenson, ii. 100,110). In 1297 Percy was 
employed in the marches, having, his head- 
quarters at Carlisle {ib. ii. 170-3, 186, &c.) 
Li June he and Robert de Clifford (1273- 
1314) [q. v.]^ collected their forces in Cum- 
berland and invaded Annandale. They ad- 
vanced first to Ayr and afterwards to Irvine, 
where they received the submission early in 
July of the bishop of Glasgow, Robert de 
Bruce, earl of Garrick, and James the 
Steward {ib. ii. 192-4 ; Hemingbuegh, ii. 
132-3). In September Percy broi^ht up a 
large force to reinforce Hugh Cressinjham 
[q. V.] at Stirling, but by Cressingham a 
orders withdrew, and so was not present at 
the battle {ib. ii. 137). He was present at 
the parliament held at York in January 
1298 {ib. ii. 156), and in this and the fol- 
lowing year served in Scotland. In Decem- 
ber 1298 he received 769/. 3^. 4</. as pay for 
three months* service with fifty barbed horse 
, {Calendar of Documents relating to Scotland, 
ii. 1044). In July 1300 he was present 
^ with his grandfather at the siege of Oar- 
1 laverock Castle (Nicolas, Si^e of Cai^ 
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laverock^ p» 14). On 12 Peb. 1301 be 'was 
present at the parliament of Lincoln, and 
signed tbe letter of the barons to the pope 
as*Dominus de Topclive^ {Ckron, Bdvc, 1 
and Edw, IIj i. 122). In January 1303 he 
was summoned to serre in Scotland {Fcsdera^ j 
i, 948). At the close of the year he was with ; 
Edward at Dunfermline (P^lLoeate, i, 263). 
Early in 1304 he had a grant of the lands of 
the Earl of Buchan, and in February was with 
the Prince of W ales at Perth (Ch/. Doc. Scot- 
landf ii. No. 1487 and p. 393). Later on in 
the year he served at the siege of Stirling 
(PaIiGBave, i. 267). In April 1305 he was 
present at the parliament at Westminster, 
jnt in August was again in Scotland, and in 
1306 was employed against Bobert Bruce as 
the king’s lieutenant in Ghilloway. He had 
charge of Carlaverock Castle in May, and on 
19 June was present at the defeat of Bruce 
near Perth. Li September he made a foray in 
Garrick and Ayr, during which he was sur- 
prised and besieged by Bruce at Tumberry 
tJastle in Garrick (Jb. tv. 389-91 ; Babbot^ 
Bruce^ bks. iv. and v, ; Chrm. de Melsa, ih 
277 ; Hekikssttegh, iL 247). In the early 
part of 1307 he was still employed in Scot- 
land as one of the three wardens {ib. ii. 265), 
and after the accession of Edward H was 
again ordered to repair to Scotland on 
18 Oct. (Faederaj ii. 9), He was summoned 
to Edward’s coronation in January 1308, 
and was with the king at “Windscnr in June 
i^b. ii. 27, 50). 

During the next few he was sum- 
moned to various parliammits, and also was 
employed in Scotland. Hejoin^inthe Stam- 
ford letter of tl^ barons to the pc^ cm 9 Aug. 
1309, and the petition fe the ordains om. 
17 March 1310(€^iim*, I emd Fdw* JJf, 
i. 162, 170). In March 1311 he had eustody 
of the bishopric of Durham {M^. Fal. 
iv. 82-4; loedera^ ii. 131). Theiunkiners had 
appoint^ him justice of the forests tefoiid 
Trent and warden of Soarborough Castle. In 
February 1312 he refused to sorrei^ter Sear- 
horough toWilliam Latimer, for which 
he was summcaued by the king to Iforit on 
6 and arraigned helbre the councii, 

hut, after a short interval, pardmied (Putri. 
Writs^ iv. 1276). Cfe 12 April the Mug be- 
stowed the justio^hip of the forests mi Piers 
Gavesttm (Pmisrajii-lOS). AJte this Percy 
opmdy jmned Thomas of Lancaster, and was 
apfKJtnted te guiud the marches ag^^ 
ton and prevent any intrigue with Brace 
(CSb^ Edm, I mdMm^ 11^ L Haying 

colleeted a large force, he occupied New- 
castle m. 4 May, and then marched south 
to jcm the Earls of Wanenne and Pmninoke 
in the Mege of Scarborough ten days later 


iib, i. 2iJ4-5, ii,42-3; FarL WriU^lr. 1276). 
His lands were taken into the king’s hands 
in June, but restortd on 18 D^. u^rr 
surety from the Earl of Hereford, and even- 
tually, on 16 Oct. 1313, Percy r>btaiii«i j^r- 
donfor his share in the disturbances (hi.ib . ; 
Fcedera, iL 173, 23^1). He was samia(Hie<l to 
the Scottish war next year, and was present 
at Bannockburn. He died in 1315, and was 
buried at Fountains Abbey before the high 
altar. He had been regularly summone^l to 
parliament from 6 Feb. 12t^ to 29 July 
_31A In 1»^)9 he had purchased Alnwick 
and other lands in Northumberland from 
Antony Bek, bishop of Durham ii. 9t'», 
99, 102; Scalachromm^ o- 119), and thus 
became the virtual founder of the historic 
house of Percy, which had up to this lime 
been ehiefiv connected with Torkshire. The 
chronicle of Alnwick describes him as f«re- 
eminent for skill in tournaments, and mcm 
famous and powerful than any of hk an- 
cestors (FoiTBiijoraiJEji. 70-1). Percy mar- 
ried Eleanor, apparently a daughter of John 
Fitzalan IH [see under Fitxalan, Jom:?, 11]^ 
by whom he had two sons, Henry (121^ 
1352), his successor, who is notki^ sepa- 
rately, and William {d. 1355). Tbe arms 
which he bore at Carlaverock were ‘ mr, a Ikm 
rampant azure,’ 

[Rishanger’s Cbroniclo, Chronicles of Ed- 
ward I and Edward U, Chron.^ de Melsa, Reg. 
Palarinmn Bnnelmeuse (all in Bolls Scar.) ; 
Hemingbui^’s Chronicle (BngL Hist. Soc.) ; 
Trivet’s Annals (»&.) ; jBarix^’a Bmee (Seetti^ 
Tfiit Socu) ; Stemson’s Documei^ ilNiitFaliag 
the HistcHy of Seotland {Cbton, and MeoMwiak 
of Scotland) ; Bain’s Calendar of tkiemmmm 
nelatii^to SeoHand; C ^ d end a r s dt CSose and 
Edward H ; fmdem (Be- 

ecsrd edit.); Bei% of FaxSmmtv^; Bi%»ve’s 
Parimmesnary "Writs mA Iknmam^ i^eamive 
td the Hteosy cd Be Bsnhlaii^'s 

ABnaki»f^9e^^ofBBfcy»i>3S-7l; Hleelsi’s 
Biege of Chriairemck, » 13S-41; BagWe’s 
Bamo8§e,L 372; 

iL 237^1 ; BufWs Bifil@sy of ii. Mh- 

2^,357«3tt.] 

PEECY, HENET, peccrf P»t 
OF Aotpuck F-l^SLwasdider 00®^ of 
Henry Pemy, fesii hmm jPb«y of Alnwkrk 
[o. v.k ^ said to have bean rixiowt years 
o£d at his but wasaparantly 

sidl a minor on 28 June 13^ (CSal. 

Jlellff, Mm. JfJ, IS18-2S, 291). E 0 Mid 

eekin o€hmlau^on2@lM^I3S£l,thcmgb he 
had not yet made proof hie 41 IL 

He was with Thomas of Laneast.«f at Ptete- 
fract 0 ® 21 May 1^1, bat was wrartei^ 
Scarborvm'gh Castle lor the kis^ on 13 Frb. 
1322, md later in tbe year ww €mfio|wd 
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against the adherents of Thomas of Lancaster 
in Yorkshire, and afterwards against the 
Scots. On 26 Sept, he was censured for 
letting the Scots escape unharmed. During 
the reign of Edward 11 he was summoned to 
various parliaments, and in 1354-5 for ser- 
vice in Gruyeune. After the landing of 
Queen Isabella in September 1356 he joined 
her at Gloucester (YinEiMTiTH, p. 47), and ; 
was one of the council of government ap- ' 
pointed in the parliament of January 1327 
(SxrEBS, Const. Mist. ii. 385). On 13 Feb, 
1328 he was appointed warden of the 
inarches, and shortly afterwards commis- 
sioned to treat for peace with Scotland 
{Ihderaj ii. 688-9). In the summer he was 
besieged by Thomas Randolph, earl of Moray 
[q. T.J, at Alnwick {ScaIac.:ronica^ p. 155). 
On 5 Sept, he was appointed chief warden of 
the marches, and on 9 Oct. one of the com- 
missioners to renew the negotiations with 
Scotland, and assisted in completing the con- 
vention at Edinburgh on 17 March 1328, 
which was ratified by Edward at IS'orth- 
ampton on 4 May {^codera^ ii. 715,719,734, 
740). On 1 March 1328 he obtained agrant 
of Warkworth from the king (Cn/. Fat. 
Follsj Edw. Illy p. 243). He had recovered 
his Scottish lands under the treaty wdth 
Bruce. In May 1329 he went over to 
France with the king, and was present when 
Edward did homage at Amiens on 6 June 
(Emdera, ii. 764-5). During 1331 and 1332 
he was employed as a justiciar and warden 
of the Scottish marches (Baik, iii. 1026, 
1032, 1056, 1057). He was with Edward at 
the siege of Berwick in July 1333, and pro- 
bably at the battle of Halidon HilL (hi 
1 Oct. he was appointed to attend Edward 
BalioFs parliament, and was present at Edin- 
buigh for this purpose in February 1334 
iii. 1094; Eoedfira, iL 876). He had pre- 
viously been appointed constable of Berwick, 
and afterwards held the offices of constable 
of Berwick and Jedworth as compensation 
fcwr surrendering his claims on Annandale 
and Lochmaben. In February 1335 he like- 
wise received all the of Fatriii, earl of 
Mar(^ in l^orthumberland. 

In Jannaiy 1335 >e defeated the Scots, 
who were raiding in Redesdale (CSilron. Edw. 
J aiid Ily li. 121). In the followii^ 
Jnly he took part in Edward^s invasion o: 
Soocland, advancing &om Berwick in com- 
with Belkil (uirm. Zemercost, p. 281). 
^ »i3y 1336 Eb was with Edward TJT at 
idid apparently was again in Scotland 
m (Badi, iii, iS^, 12^). In 

133? he was with the Scots 

eaiij in 13^ was sent to^ 

^ j Clkm. Zm&r- 


costj p. 295). In February 1339 he was a 
commissioner of array at Y'ork, and in October 
was again directed to help Baliol (Medera 

ii. 1070, 1093). On 28 April 1340 he was ap- 
pointed to treat with the Scots, and in June 
was one of the councillors of the young Duke 
of Cornwall during Edward’s absence abroad 
(zS. ii. 1122, 1125), During 1341 he de- 
feated the Scots at Farmley (6%roK. de Melsoy 

iii. 49), and was employed in the abortive 
attempt to relieve Stirling (BAUt, iii. 1378). 
In 1342 he was present at the siege of 
Nantes (Feoissaet, iii. 24), and in 1343 was 
engaged in keeping order on the Scottish 
marches (Fcedera^ ii. 1225, 1230, 1239). In 
1345 he took part in defeatin ■ the invasion 
of Cumberland by William Douglas (Tpo^ 
digma NemtHiS, p. 285), In July 1346 Percy 
was one of the guardians of the kingdom 
during Edward’s absence; and when in Oc- 
tober David Bruce invaded England, he com- 
manded the first division at the battle of 
Neville’s Cross, where his valour contributed 
to the English victory (Feoissaet, iii. 129, 

iv. 20, 22, ed. Luce ; Ckron. Lanercosty p^. 
348-50). After the battle Percy fell i3, 
and so could not share in the advance into 
Scotland {ib. p. 352). On 26 Jan. 1347 he 
was ordered to serve under Edward Baliol 
for a year (Bails’, iii. 1479), and during this 
and the following year was engaged in the 
Scottish marches. He was employed in the 
negotiations with Scotland in 1349 and 
1^0, and in 1351 was a commissioner of 
array in N orthumberland. He died on 26 Feb. 
1352, and was buried at Alnwick ; his will, 
dated 13 Sept. 1349, is printed in ‘Testa- 
•menta Eboracensia,’ i. 57-61 (Surtees Soc.) 
Percy had been summoned to parliament 
from 1322. It was through him and his 
father that ‘ the Percies became the heredi- 
tary guardians of the north and the scourge 
of Scotland ’ (Btjrtos’, Hist. Scotland^ iii, 4), 
The Lanercost chronicler (p. 350) describes 
bim as * bonus prceliator, parvus miles et 
providus.’ He married Idonea (in his will 
she is called Imania), daughter of Robert 
Clifford, who died in 1365, and foundewi a 
chantry for herself and her husband at 
Meaux {Okron. de Melsa, iii. 163). By her 
he had six sons and four daughters. 

The eldest son, Hia^r Peect, third 
Baboit Peect oe Albtwick (1322-1368), 
took part in the campaign of Cr5cy in 1316 
and the expedition to Gascony in 1349. 
After his father’s death he was on several 
occasions employed as warden of the Scottish 
marches, and served in Edward’s French 
expedition in 1355 (Avesbttet, p. 427). He 
diTO on 17 June 1368, having married (1) 
Mary (1320-1362), daughter of Henry, earl 
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of Lancaster [q. t.], by ‘wbom be bad two 
sonSy Henry, iirst earl of Xortbumberland, 
and Thomas (<?. 1403), earl of ^Vorcester, 
both of whom are separately noticed; and 
Joan {d. 1369), daughter of John de 
Orby, by whom he had a daughter Mary 
(1367-1395), who married John, lord Kos of 
Hamlake. 

The fifth son, Thomas (1333-1369), was 
apparently at Rome when AVilliam Bate-' 
man [q. v.], bishop of Norwich, died in 1355, 
and was, at the request of Henry, duke of 
I^aucaster, provided to that see by the pope, 
though only twenty-two years 01 age. He 
was consecrated at Waverley on 3 Jan. 
1356. He had some dispute with the monks 
of his cathedral about the appropriation ot 
certain tithes, and undertook extensive re- 
pairs in his church, to the cost of which he 
contributed four hundred marks. He was 
trier of petitions from England, Scotland, 
Wales, and Ireland in the parliaments of 
1363, 1364-5, 1366, and 1369, in which year 
he died on 8 Aug. His will, dated 25 March 
1368 and proved 15 Nov. 1369, is preserved 
at Lambeth (Stubbs, Rtg . jSacr. ; Lb Nets ; 
Whaetoh, Anglia iSicm, i. 415 ; Rtmee, iii- 
i. 341 ; of Pari. ii. 276 et seq. ; Wait 
smoHAM, Hkt , AngL L 309 ; Lelajib, Col- 
lect. L 182). 

[Chronicles of Edward I and Edward II, 
Chmnkoii d© Helsa, Murimoth’s and Avestey’s 
Chronicles (all these in Bolls S<^.); Gray’s 
Scalachromca (Maitland Club) ; liazieimt 6 & 
Chrmiicle 'Ban^yne Club); B* h Bdceris 
ed. Thompson ; Bain’s Calendar ofDoca-' 
mema rdaring to Sootland; Bjoser’s Fcedeea 
(Rocsord sdk.) ; Falgrave’s BaafiwwmtMy Writs ; 
Bolls of Barliaasat ; Oblendars of CSosa Bolls, 
Edmrd II, and Fstefit Bdwaid lll« 

Bugdale’s Banmage, i. 273-6 ; Cdlins^B Beecaga, 
ed. Brydges, ii. 241-9 ; Be Fonbiaaqneb Annals 
of the House o€ Percy, i. fl-M ; Longman’s Liia 
and Times of Edward IH.J C. li. JC. 

PERCY, Sis HENRY, ealed Hoispub 
( 1364-1463), bom m. SO May 13$!^ was 
eldest son of Henry Percy, first mirl North- 
umberland [q. v.l by his first wil^ Margaret, 
daugbt^ of Ralph, fourtli baron Neville isi 
Baby [q- v.] (H. E. C|oKATirBl 
Peerage ; Sirepe and Gr^sxawr - 96 ; 

Buobalb, L 27^ Hk active lilb 

b^^ early. Enighted by the aged Ed- 
ward TH at Wiadscr in April 1377, aktf^ 
wil^ the fatnre Bidhaird H and Henry I V, 
who ware almo^ exa^y of hk own a^ 
P^cy bad bk first tasla d wmr in ^ 
year, accomipaiijiig bk lather 
wl^ he recovered B^wkk Oa^le fiom the 
Scots after a siege cf nine days(WAi»OTO- 
HUf# L 388 j Belte, pp, 12, 3-4). He was 


soon employed in bisrder aiairs, an*'! in 13R| 
associate with hk father as warden of tlm 
marches,^ becoming in the next year pfovem^ >r 
of Berwick. The aleepless activity wb;rfi 
be showed in repressing the restless hoj*tihTy 
of the Scottish borderers "won him among 
them the sobriquet of Hatspore, that is 
Hot^ur (WaiLsrxsHAM, ii, 144). 

His military reputation was already l*e- 
yond his years, and in the summer of 1:^5 
he was sent over to Calais, where an attack 
was expected. But no attack came, and the 
fiery Hotspur, weary of inacticm, xna^le plun- 
dering raids into the enemy*® country, and 
then, learning that the French meditaterl an 
invasion of England, returned hora^ to rejjrl 
it (£ 6 .) He and hk younger brother Ralph 
are said by Frokeart to have been Mation^l 
at Yarmouth for that purpose. In the 
antnnm be gave evidence in tba lamoua 
Scr<^ and ^rosveiior coatroverny. Next 
year the king’s favourites entrusted him 
with a squadron to prevent French reu.lia- 
tion for the Earl of ArundeTs recent naval 
expl<Hts« The chroniclers assert that, being 
envious of Percy, they sent him to dm ill- 
found, and even sought to inform the French 
of hk movements (&• iL 166 ; Moirxor Eves- 
ham, p. 79). But he executed hk commission 
in sadety, and in the fallowing s^ng he was 
given the Garter vacated by the king’s 
mvourite, the Duke of Ireland, on hk con- 
demnatk>ii by the Merciless parliament. 

The Scottish truce drawing to a close. Ferry 
was once more aaat into tm north a® war- 
dm of marries. He meam hardly to 

have bem loHy fnepared fiw «« Scot- 
mrmom. in the ^unmer of hat k 
was neveryi^aaB the oecaaioia of pfiEwm hk 
most fn!pi!@k---the' hatUe of 

hurm. lli^amsoimdkeiefa^ 
the asdl Seoiri# <f the 

baUi% wh^ yhe mxmm 
narrati^ of Fkokatrt,whidk he lMii,ks 

imhoth siik% % 

not wilhmtt' ki djfieiilfeiaa. maxdhea 
wme rimidtimaprariy wcweAsd, ite Maris of 

Mmrnghmxjm^Smth- 
nmberii^^ After eo^ at kai^ 

says Froksart ^ Bmimm, xL ef|.), 
to the gate of rimy olisfwd hattib 

hel^ Newctekii hri® wlm^ Pwcy and hk 
hf^h^BalfAlmdlimiwa rimamrive^ Thm 
he did not &d m mdicate ilxai^i;:^ 

to acoer^, hnt ^miked lk %lit thm witAim 
three ihw dmw off northwaids 

aloi^ rim road ripm^Bed^ 

dak (Wama^mM, IL 17i)u It k m$k&e 
^ implM that Soots m paxt kid 
‘ undatahen to wait lor the time Im rnmn 
Fruimait mye thet Bm^ia had 
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captured Percy's pennon in a skirmiah before 
Newcastle, and ceclared lie would plant it 
on the towers of Dalkeith, but would not 
deny its owner an opportunity of recovering' 
it (cf. Boethius, p. 332). Be this ^ it may, 
on the still summer’s evening of a TV ednesday k 
in August (the 5th according to Hardyng 
and Knighton ; a fortnight later according to 
Froissart, whose date agrees better with the 
royal proclamation of 13 Aug.) {Fcsdera^ 
viL 59^ ), Hotspur suddenly fell upon their i 
camp at Otterbum in Redesdale, some thirty 
miles north-west of Newcastle (HASU'ns’o, 
p, 342 ? Kxighto:^, col. 2728 ; ScoikhrcmiccfrL, 
ii. 496' . The Scottish leaders were roused 
from t neir supper and did not have time to 
completely arm themselves, but the growing 
dusk and the general character of the ground 
served them well, and any advantage their 
a^ailants may have had in numbers (the e&- , 
timates are conflicting) was neutralised by 
the fatigue of the long forced march from 
Newcastle ( W thtouh, iii. 35). They fought 
desperately all night by the light of the moon 
(Fboissa-KT ; the moon was full on 20 Aug.), 
until Douglas fell, whether by unknown 
hands or, as the English doubtfully boasted, 
by the sword of Hotspur, and Hotspur him- 
self was surrounded and captured with his 
Inrother Ralph. 

Both sides claimed the victory, the Eng- 
lish, however, very faintly. ^It was,* says 
Froissart, Hhe fought and severest 
of all the battles I have related in my his- 
tory * [see under Douoxas, James, second ' 
Eahl OF Douglas], The popular imagina- ; 
tiott was kindled by its romantic features, 
and made it the subject of the well-known 
ballad which exists in both Scottish and 
English versions (Peect, JteUqmSs i. 21-34 ; 
Chile, iiL 302, 315; Scott, Minstrelsy of ^ 
the Border^ L 3^). The even mOTe famous 
ballad of * Chevy Chase, or the Hunting of 
theObevit^* mingles it with incidents which, 
if they have any historical basis at all, 
belon:; to a later time. Thomas Barry 
[^.v.]wrc^ a Latin poem upon it in the 
sixt^nth century. A cro^ marking the 
spot whe^ Douglas is supposed to have 
fall^ is ioi^y known as Percy’s Grc^. 
Hotspur was captured, according to the 
En^isii ehitnddh^, by the Earl of March 
ano taken to Ms ci^e of Dunbar; but tlie 
Sf^tisk aeeoimts repr^ent his captor as 
^ John [q. v. J who is said to 

liave btiilt with his ransom the castle of 
Folnoon at Eaglesham in Ayrshire. 

Percy was free ^ain and in command on 
the July 1^^. In October his 

tmm M oSce as warden (d Oarlisle and the 
iMt nmrcli was j^pcispectifely j^onged for 


five years {Ord. Frivy Council^ i. 12 rf). The 
east march was afterwards added. But the 
truce of 1389 made his constant presence 
there unnecessary. In March 1391 he went 
to Calais in the train of Henry of Derby to 
take up the challenge of three French knights 
who were fighting all comers at Saint Ingle- 
vert. The Frenchmen confessed them tneir 
most dangerous opponents (Sai^tt-Dee'ts, 
i. 660). From 1393 to 1395, perhaps longer, 
Percy was governor of Bordeaux. The citi- 
zens at first refused to admit him because 
he came in the name of John of Gaunt as 
Duke of Aquitaine. They would only be 
ruled, they said, by the king or his son, if 
one was bom to him, and Hotspur had to 
declare that he came by the king’s authority 
{Annales Rkardi ZZ, p. 158 ; Delpit, JDocw- 
ments Frangais guise troun&it enAngleterre* 

p. 210). 

By the autumn of 1398 he was again 
acting as warden of the east march against 
Scotland, and with his father joined Henry 
of Lancaster at Doncaster immediately after 
his landing in the following July. The 
French writer Greton is the only authority 
for the statement that Hotspur had been 
accused to Richard of holding treasonable 
language and his father banished for dis- 
obeying a summons to court {Archmologm^ 
XX. 157). Percy accompanied Henry into 
the west, where Richard was taken, beat olf 
the half-hearted attacks of the Cheshire- 
men, and returned to London with Richard’s 
conqueror (Annales^ pp. 246, 250-1). Late 
in the year poison was thought to have 
been administered to him as well as to 
the new king (ii&. p. 323). The subse- 
quent boast of the IPercys that they had 
placed Henry on the throne was not without 
loundation, and neither Hotspur’s nor his 
father’s services went unrewarded. One of 
. Henry’s first acts was to confirm him as 
warden of the east march and governor of 
Berwick and Roxburgh, Carlisle and the 
west march being given to his father. 

The disaffection of W ales and Cheshire call- 
ing for a strong hand, he was appointed, before 
the first year of the reign was out, justiciary 
of Cheshire, North Wales, and Flintshire, 
and constable of the castles of Chester, Flint, 
Conway, and Carnarvon, with a grant for 
life of the Isle of Anglesey and the castle of 
, Beaumaris, along with the castle and lord- 
ship of Bamborou^h in Northumberland. He 
' was also sheriff O- the latter county and of 
, Flintshire. But these border commands were 
no beds of roses, and King Henry took little 
, pains to humour his hot-tempered and for- 
midable follower. Conway Castle was be- 
: trayed to the Welsh on Good Friday 1401, 

Ik 
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and, tliough Hotspur recovered it after a t 
month’s siege, he could only get the half of ; 
his expenses out of the king, with a hint i 
that if he had taken proper precautions they 
need not have been incurred. He com- 
plained bitterly, too, that his soldiers in the 
Scottish marches were left unpaid (Abak of 
UsK, p. 60; Chroniquede la rVoivon, p. 284 ; 
Ord, Privy Council^ i. 146—58, ii. 57). He 
was evidently weary of his TVelsh charge, 
and on his appointment on 1 Sept, as one of 
the commissioners to negotiate a peace with 
Scotland, Sir Hugh le Despenser succeeded | 
him as justiciar {ib, i, 168 ; WrLiE, i, 242), 
In March 1402 he was called upon to sur- 
render Anglesey to the Prince of Wales, and 
to accept compensation out of the Mortimer 
estates (Ord. Privy CmneU, L 177). Rox- 
burgh Ckstle was at the same time trans- 
fmed to Ralph Neville, earl of W estmorland, 
gresal rival of the Percys in the north, 
arrangement seems to have been part of 
by which Hotspur became iieu- 
©f North Wales, his uncle, Thomas 
oC Worcester [q.v.], receiving the 
porition in South Wales (ib. i. 146, 
27S). But the appointment, if made, never 
took effect. 

The state of affairs on the Scottish border 
imperatively demanded the presence of the 
warden of the east march. After a pre- 
liminary raid in June, the Scots in August 
repeated the great invasion of 1388, A 
great force under Murdoch Stewart, earl of 
Fife, son of the regent Albany, ^d Archi- 
bald, fourth earl of Douglas, hairied North- 
umberland with fire and sword, and, aMord- 
ing to one account, penetrated beyond tlwt 
Wear (WriTTOirir). Thirty Froich knights 
were with them- But the Bereys had now 
the assistance of the cool-headed George 
Dunbar, earl of March, Hotspnris old ant^ 
gonist at Otterbum. Iliey occupied a p^- 
ti<Hi at Millfield on tim Till, some rix mil^ 
north of Wooler, completely cmnmanding 
the line of retreat of toe main body of the 
Scots. The lattmr coming up on 14 Sept., 
and finding their progress barred, halt^ 
irresolutely on the s-ope of Humbleim Hill 
(called by the chroniclers Homildcma Hili^ 
within bowshot of the Baglhh, Mardb re- 
strained Hotspur’s eagerness to ^arge, mad 
the English archers riddled the exposed ranks 
of the Scots. Within an hour the Imttle was 
■wo®, the English men-at-arms having never 
come into act km. Five ^Is, including 
Douglas and Fife, and many scor^ of gentl^ 
men of name laid down their arms ; five 
hundr^ of the fugitive were drowned in 
the Tweed, thirteen miles from the field 
(Walsistohah^ ii. 251 ; Moss of Evi^naM, 


p. 180 ; Hakbtxo "a of Hofiapur, who 
■was presenf . p. 859' ; Wyiti:, i, 291). 

This brilliant success of the Percvs stood 
in sharp contrast to the miserable failure of 
the king’s own expedition into Wales, and 
their relations, -which for some time had not 
been very cordial, soon became strained almost 
to breaHng-point. HetiTv was thr^-atened by 
a combination of Scots, Welsh, and Frencfi, 
and his position was critical, he gave 
mortal offence to Hotspur by forbidding the 
ransom of his brother-in-law, Sir Edmund 
Mortimer [q.v."!, -who had been captured by 
Glendower, and lay taking into his own hand's 
the prisoners made at Humblednn. Hotspur 
refused to send up Douglas to Ijondon with 
the other prisoners, and, in a stormy inter- 
view with the king during the OctoEer par- 
liament, demanded -oermissio® to ransom 
Mortimer, Henry reiused, and high woids 
were exchanged, the king calling him a 
traitor, and even drawing nis dag^ uyo® 
him. Whereupon Hotspur -withdrew, crying, 
^Not here, but in the field’ JSWjm/. 

Hist iii. 2^5). W^avrin’s version is that the 
king had given him *ung grant soufflet.’ 
Meanwhile, Hotspur’s father had been press- 
ing for payment of the arrears of his imn 
and his son’s salaries as wardens of th« 
marches, while Henry, on being asked what 
had become of Richard's treasure, threw the 
responsibility upon the ^rl. But an out- 
ward reconciliation was effected, Henry 
a-opolnting commisrioners to report mi all 
claims in refereaco to th« pri- 

scmers, and endeavonxin^ to conciliate the 
earl, peiliapB dissocsate him fima hhi 
so®, by a grant (Man^ 1468) of Seol^td 
south of the Tweed, ^ cmmij 

of Douglas. 

in May berimed Hie hmder^fiiels 
of Cocli^w, near YcHidbi, ml Cknrato®, 
near Hawick, but, meelhi^ with cawndbwalde 
redbtaxiioe, departed wiHi the naifotalm^ to 
earrmider if 'not ndlerod ^ 1 Ai^., an® re- 
croesed the border. The wm 

eommnnlealed to the kia^, who was on his 
way northward in the of July to 

assist t^ Pettys on Hie bmdct^ iriien he 
leamt was on the 

WelHi border and bad thrown off his andbo- 
rity 'Ord. Jhdwy €&mM, i. Jfeiwi, 

Till. 81S>. He was awaia ih-al Frttrs 
were still dmiectod, hnt does noi mem to 
have bem prepared iar th*sr revolt. They 
had -writte® t© i^ay noldes protorth^ thwr 
loyalty, bot critkiMi^ Hnary’s 
more especially his fimmcW 
and exprv^iii^ their detevm'lnati^ to get 
tho» who pcSoi^ hh mind tgainrt tfem 
replaced by betto connseiknsL A laigs 
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number of tliose addressed are said to hare 
sent assurances of support (Hi.ia)TS'e,p.361). 
The king heard of these letters^ and, seeking 
to remove the impression they had made, 
denied that he had left the Pereys to bear 
the whole burden of the border warfare, but 
promised them vaguely further sums (for the 
state of the account between the Pereys and 
the crown see Eamsat, i. 57). A demand 
from the earl for an immediate advance as 
late as 26 June possibly hastened Henry’s 
departure for the north (Ord, Fniy Council,, 
I 204-7). 

But this more or less open disaffection 
concealed a conspiracy against his throne. 
Secretly encouraged hy i^ch bishop Scrope, 
the Bute of York, and others, the Percies had 
come to an understanding with Glendower 
and Sir Edmund Mortimer, who since the 
previous Kovemher had definitely gone over 
to Owen and married his daughter, Henry 
was to be depend in favour of the youn^'Earl 
of March, the nephew of Hotspur’s wire, and 
Wales was to Se left independent under 
Owen. Shortly after his fiither’s last letter 
to the king, Hotspur threw off the mask, and 
hastened, with 160 horse, through*Lancashire 
to Chester, where he arrived on Monday, 
9 July, and took up his residence in the 
house of one Petromlia Clark {Wylie, i. 
357). He was accompanied by the Earl of 
Douglas and other Scottish prisoners, whom 
he had set free,^ A proclamation that King 
Hidiard was with them, and could be seen 
either in Chester Castle or at Sandiway, be- 
tween Chester and Korthwich, on 17 July, 
caused the Cheshire adherents of the late 
king to fiodk to his standard. Among them 
■were Richard Venables, baron of Kinderton ; 
Richard Vernon, baron of Shipbrook, and a 
numberofthe Cheshire clergy. Many mounted 
Richard’s badge of the white hart. But when 
Hotspur had been joined hy his uncle Thomas 
Percy, earl of Worcester, and was moving 
southwaids with a view to a junction on the 
Severn with Glendower, the uretence that 
Richard still lived was droppec, Edmund of 
March -was declared the rsgbtful king, and 
letters of defiance were sent forth, in which, 
as ^ Protectors of the Commonwealth,’ they 
aecu^d * Henry of Lancaster ’ of femking 
an oatib madb to them at Ikmcaster in 1399 
^lat he came not to the kingdom hut 
enljhlsiBlieritimce,of starving King Eidiard 
to dea^ and of tyransicM government 
p, S52). The si^tement of more 
Urn oae tlial they advanced as 

iir east wards ^ lA^field seems most im- 




feem 17jJnly {Cm^ SisL 


Early in the morning of Saturday^ 21 JuV 
^ey appeared, by the Oswestry road, at tke 
Castle F oregate of ShrewsbuTy. But to their 
astonishment the banner of fieniy was dis- 
played from the walls. Henry had learnt of 
their treason by 16 July, and had l>een col- 
lecting troops; on the advice of the Scottish 
Earl of March he had made a forced marcla 
of forty-five miles to Shrewshury on the 
Friday, though his musters were not yet 
complete, in order to cut off the Percies 
from Glendower, who was in south Wales 
Drawing back along the Whitchurch road 
for some three and a half miles, Hotspur 
took uu an advantageous position on the 
slope of the Hayteley field, a little to the 
left of the road in the parish of Albrio-ht 
Hussey (RAMSi.Y, L 60, with map ; cf. Wtlik, 
i. 360). His front was protected hy a 
tangled crop of peas and, according to Sia 
James Ramsay, three small ponds; but it 
has been questioned whether these were per^ 
manent features of the site. The king*, fol- 
lowing, drew up his forces at the foot of thm 
slooe. Hotspur called for his favourite swordi 
and on being told that it had beenleft behind 
at the village of Berwick, where he 
spent the previous night without hearing it^ 
name, he turned pale and said, ^ Then hasmw 
plough reached its last furrow!’ He haii 
^^en warned hy a soothsayer that he should 
die at Berwick, but had never doubted that 
Berwick-on-Tweed was meant- The omen 
possibly made him listen more readily to th e 
offer to treat which Hei^ sent hy the abbot 
of Shrewsbury ; and his uncle went down 
to the royal camp. But nothing came of the 
negotiations ; and shortly after midday the 
king set forward his banners. * St. George t ’ 
was the cry on one side, *Esp§rattee Percy 1 ’ 
on the other. The deadly fire of the Cheshire 
archers broke part of the royal line, but the 
Prince of Wales carried the slope, and the 
battle soon resolved itself into a despera'te 
hand-to-hand fight. Hotspur and Douglas, 
with a chosen band of thirty, cut their wa.y 
to the royal standard, beat it down, and, as 
they supposed, slew the king. But the pru- 
dent March had removed him to a place of 

S eater safety; and it was only one clad in 
5 amour that had fallen. At last Percy, 
preying on ahead of his men, was brought 
down by an unknown hand. His followers, 
doubtful whether he had taken the king or 
had himself perished, falterin^ly raised^liB 
cry ‘Henr^ Percy King.’ 3ut the king 
lifted his voice and shoutSd to them, ‘ Henry 
Percy is d^ ’ (Amm^s Benrici ZF, p. 36S). 
After the ** sory bataill,’ the forerunner of 
sorrows for England, was finished, his botiy, . 
over which the king is said to have shed 


h, 
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tears, was deliYered to his kinsman, Thomas jBimcMik-Fletcher'a BattMeld Chureh, 

Keville, lord Fumiyal, who buried it in his ^hnrj, 1889; G-. E. C[okajcejs Coapl^tt Peer- 
family chapel at "WhitchuTch, sixteen miles ^ age.] ^ j, 

north of the battlefield. But a day or two ' PERCY, HK^^RY, first Eael o? Yowh- 
later, in order to prevent any rumours that oiBEBiAKii (1842-1408), son of Plenrv, thirl 
he still alive, the hody wasbron htbaek baron Percy of Alnwick [see under IPebct, 
to Shrewsbury, rubbed in salt, anc jjlaced ' Hmm, second Babox*’, by his first wife, 
erect between two millstones by the side of ^ Marj', daughter of Heniy, earl of L«ic.msti»r 
the pillory in the open street (Wvlie,_^L :( Ml .^-1845) Fq. v.], was horn in 1842. In 
364; cf. Chronigice Ixi Tralsonj p. 285). • 1359 he married Margaret, daughter of Ralph 
After a few days' exposure the head was cut Neville, fourth Baron Neville of ^by % v ", 
off, and sent to be fixed on one of the gates and widow of William, lord Bos of Ham- 
of York ; the cuartera were hung above the ' lake, or Helmsley ; in that jmr and the 
gates of London, Bristol, Newcastle, and next he was a leacer of troops m the French 
Chester. _ war, and was knighted before October 1S6U, 

His wife Elizabeth Mortimer, daughter of ^ in which month he appears as one of the 
Edmund Mortimer, third earl of March, guarantors of the treaty of Bietigny at Calais 
and Philippa, mnddaughter of Edward HI, . {F(sdem, iiL 518, 531). He was appointed 
W’-as bom at Usk on 12 Feb. 1371. She ^ to trmtwith David Bmce in 1^2, being then 
was put under arrest after Hotspuris death a warden of the marchse towards Scotland 
(Fcsdera^ viri. 334), but subsequently mar- (iS, -j-g. 645, 659). In he was made a 
xied Thomas de Oamoys, lord Camoys, and ' knight of the Garter (Bem), and the next 
was alive in 1417. Sbe may be * the Isabel yearwas a wardenof tl«^t marches towmids 
Camoyse, wife of Thomas Camoy^, knt.,’ Scotland. On the death of his i^ther in 
who died in 1444, and was buried in Friars 1368 he succeeded to his barony, and did 
Minors. By her Hotspur had one son, Henry homage for his lands, was appointed a war- 
; 1394-1455) [q. V.], to whom the earldom of den of the east marches towards Scotlaiid, 
Northumberland, forfeited by hia grand- ^ and constable of Jedburgh Castle (DoxxEb 
father, was restored by Henry V in 1414 ; ^lien the war with France broke out again 
and a daughter Elizabeth, married, first, to , in 1^9 he was ordered to with cpthm to 
John, lord Clifford (d. 1422), and, secondly, secure Ponthieu, but the French took po#- 
to Ralph Neville, second earl of Westmon- ? session of the province before the expeditkm 
land. ' sailed (Fsoissabt, i. ii, c, 262). He cro^sd 

Hotspur is the last and not the least in ; with the Duke oi Lancaster to Cal^ in 
the long roll of cMvalrons figure whc^ I August, and took part in km caiii|i«%m hi 
prowess fills the pages of Froissart. He had | Fmms. In 1370 he was a wanim 

the virtues and the defects (ff his ckm and ^ of tlm west, as wdl as tim mmkm lo- 
tirne. A dmighty %hter rather a skil- 1 wards Sc^laini (FMem in. He jamdl 


fnl soldier, he was instiimt with sfyofwy 


msAmis^m % Ed* 
» * » 


energy, passionate and < intcdeEant of | ward XH in 1372 in tlm d 

shadow cf a slighl’ | Hsf^tas havmg 

[RotuH ParliammtomM ; Pmeeedlsigs a»d' f 

<rf the Pm7 Ooawai. «t NteeUs; | a» 

Rymer’s Fcsdem, migiai ed-; Aimhs | ^ J^biirgft Fowst, 

H. and Henrici IV (with TnskOowek ; mmMmm to $mm Wl, 

iao Ealogii Historiaaruia, Wakingito’a Hh- 1 1011). Im wear 1b Ik# m- 

toria Anglicaaa, and Wavria (Wamin), all im > ^ablie^iip cf MjafewDi C3antl% 

Rolls Ser. ; Hard jag's Chmld% ad. | ei m mwm» and ^ w$M^ df l3m 

Monk of Ev^ham's Chronlele, ad. Thoms } lands of the haam dt Ead of Ald^ m 
Heame (17^9 ) ; Adam jsi ed. Maatdk aemty, and m ^ mmmm 
Thompson; Rni^toa in Twyadmi’s Dece» ^ Mlheexpett^imciflsasinNto^ 

Serif^ores ; Chronkpie ^ la TVaisc® ^ Eidbrt j wrn^m <tf the ‘BmA ^ m 

Bfmx, ed. for E^iah Soc. ; Crmm ^ m t the mmmmm havii^ iwiierted 

ttO. xt : Wynto^e «a««ia«V tin 

sad Y«t; Wylie’s Hieway pf ', y«s la wwIto to— tejt|p,y 

Hsniy IV ; Perej’s Erfiqaes rf AodeW EngU* j ^ » iwdraes of gner*^ Bte w Wd to 
Poet^; Child’s English sad Seottish BaUsds; < bcspes^ly****^®^**^.** “•?<*** 

ii'dgsoii's Hi^ory Hofthmabeflaiid ; R» ^ firiod, and mowight bn^hee^pmliKMnns^ an ase* 
White's His.tny the Battle cf CHsterlmm ; eiii^kmagiiiii^ L(ndLM«i^[i^ 
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■William:, fourtk Babo^I, the king’s chain- he went to Westminster attended by an 
l»erkiii, whom he charged with suppressing armed retinue (id. po. 117-30). On 8 May 
a letter sent to the king from Rochelle, and he received his forma, appointment as marshal 
with imprisoning the bearer. At first Latimer of England, and was further made captain 
tried to avoid producing the prisoner, and in the marches of Calais (Foedera^ iii. 1178). 
the Londoners were hi jfly indignant at see- Shortly before the king’s death Sir John 
inr Percy confounded through his having Menstreworth, lying in the marshal’s prison 
taJen up the cause of a man whom he could under sentence of death, entrusted him with 
not find (Chronic jti Anglic, pp. 81, 82). a letter to the king, and it was believed that 
When the parliament was dissolved, Percy Percy suppressed it. 

was won over by Lancaster to the court On 15 July the young king, Richard II, 
•:mrty bv the promise of the marshal’s office, the influence of Lancaster being in the ascen- 
He was believed to have dissuaded the duke dant, created Percy Earl of Northumberland, 
from taking the life of Sir Peter de la Mare and he thus became earl-marshaL Neverthe- 
■q. Y.], the late speaker, but bis defection less Margaret, elder daughter of Thomas of 
from the popular cause was bitterly resented, Brotberton (1300-1338) [q.v.], second son 
aud made him as much disliked as he had of Edward I, who had been earl of Norfolk 
before been loved {ih. pp. 105, 108). fie and earl-marshal, asserted her right to the 
entered on the marshal’s office on or about office, and claimed to execute it by deputy at 
1 Dec., though his formal appointment is thecoronation. It was, however, declared that 
dated later. the office was in the king’s gift, and, forasmuch 

In common with Lancaster he took up the as there was no time to hear and finally decide 
cause of Wiclif, and when on 19 Eeb. the case, that Percy should hold the office 
1377 Wiclif was summoned before the temporarily, saving the rights of all concerned 
bishops at St, Paul’s, Percy walked be- {Liber Ciistumarum^ p. 548). The new earl 
fore '■lim as marshal, and used violence to thereforeactedasmarshal at the coronation on 
the people in order to clear the way through the 16th, and on that and the preceding day 
the crowd in the church. The >ishop of showed so much courtesy and forbearance to 
London [see CoxTETisrAT, W illiam] declared the crowd that he regained no small part of his 
that he would have no such doings in the formerpooularity. He then resigned the mar- 
church, and an altercation ensued. When the shal’s staffi, alleging the pressure of his private 
lady-chapel was reached, Percy demanded affairs, and being, it was thought, unwHlmg 
that Wiclif should be allowed to sit before to contest the office with the Countess Mar- 
his judges, saying that the more the charges garet Angli<B, p. 165). His presence 

were that he had to answer, the more need was needed in the north, for the Scots, under 
he had of a comfortable seat. On this he and the Earl of Dunbar, pillaged and burnt Rox- 
the bishops came to high words. On that burgh. Northumberland retaliated by enter- 
day he and Lancaster had advised the king to ing Scotland with a large force and wasting 
super^e the mayor by appointing a captain the lands of Dunbar, burning everything that 
over the city, and to authorise the marshal to he came across in three days’march. On 12 Dec. 
execute his office within the city ; and this, he was again appointed a warden of the east 
together with their insults to the bishop, and west marches, and on 22 Oct, 1378 a 
greatly excited the citizens against them. The joint commissioner to treat with Scotland, 
next day Lord Eitzwalter appeared before the Hearing towards the end of November that 
common conucil, and declaim that a prisoner the Scots had surprised Berwick, he, in com- 
was detained in the marshal’s house contrary "jany with his eldest son, Sir Henry, called 
to law, and warned the citizens that if they Hotspur [q. v.], attacked the place, and re- 
let such things ^lss they would live to repent took it after a fierce struggle. In 1380 he 
it. The citizans took arms, broke into the had a dispute with the men of Newcastle 
marshalsea, brought the prisoner out, burnt and Hull about a Scots ship which they had 
the stocks in which he had been set, aud taken, and which he claimed as a prize, either 
searched^ every rocan to find the marehal. wholly or in part, on behalf of the crown. 
Not finding him, they rushed to the duke’s The ship was finally taken possession of by a 
nalace, Savoy, thinking ^ find him there. Hidl man, and the earl’s claim failed p. 
J^tercy and the duke were dining tc^ether at 267), A serious inroad of the Scots was 
the house of a certain William Ypres. They made across the border in the summer ; they 
were warned of their danger by one of the wasted narts of Cumberland and Westmor- 
dnke’s knights, aud escaped by water to land, pulaged Penrith, threatened Carlisle, 
Ketmingion, to the house of the Princess of and carried off great booty, doing the earl 
WaJte, who gave them shelter. V^lien a day damage to the amount of more than one 
Iftte P^y to paxlian^nti thousand marks. He was preparing to take 
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Tengeance on them wlien he "was forbidden to surrendered on oondifion oC receiTing tir© 
proceed by the king. He at once went to thousand m&rka of Engliah gold, and beiag 
the council at London, was received with allowed to march off with their ffocicls. Again, 
flattering words, and was hidden to wait and in 1385, the Scots and their French alliei in- 
bring his complaint before the next marchers’ vaded England, destroyed the Tillages round 
court (ib. p. 270). In June 1381 he was Alnwick,anddidinuchmbchiefmNorthum- 
appointed captainagainst the rebels in York- berland, but retreated on hearing that the 
shire (DorLE). On the outbreak of the earl and other English lortia were march ing 
villeins’ insurrection the Duke of Lancaster to meet them (FEOissAmr, ii. c. 235}. The 


made a truce with the Scots. This seems to 
have offended the earl, who probably thus 
lost the power of forcing them to make him 
amends ; he thwarted the duke, and did him a 
serious disservice [see under JoHS oeGatts’t^. j 
A violent quarrel ensued; it seems probable , 
that the earl, seeing that the duke was nn- ; 
7 )opular and that his power in England was ' 
lessened, was not unwilling to break with ' 
him. Lancaster laid his complaints against 
him before the king, and the earl was sum- 
moned to appear before the council at Berk- 
ham’ostead, which was attended by nearly 
all the earls in the kingdom. Lancaster kept 
his temper, and stated his charges quietly; 
but the earl behaved with the vehemence 
characteristic of his race (‘more gentis 
suffi’), answered him with abuse, and re- 
fused to be silent when the king bade him. 
His disobedience was punished by arrest, as 
though he had been guilty of treason ; but he 
was bailed by the Earls of Warwick and 
Suffolk. He attended parliament in Novem- 
ber, accompanied by armed followers, and 
was received with favour by the Xiondoners, 
with whom he was again popular. The duke 
was also attended by an armed force, and 
the peace of the kingdom was endangered. 
Yain efforts were m^e in parliament for 
some time to compose tlmir quarrel, and at 
last the king intei^ered and emnpeHm them 
to be reccnciled (Ckron- pp- 30). 

Writs were a|^in issued appcunfeing the 
earl a warden the marches towards So(^ 
land, and in November 1383 he was made 
admiral of the north, and held that office for 
fourt.een months (IknEE). In that year 
nmde a raid into Scotland incom^my with tl^ 
Earl of Nottingham, and wasted the country 
as far as Edinimrgh. Tte Scots revaiged 
themselves later by ravaging his lands. In 
December 1384, wiile he was altaading par- 
liam®at, the S<its, through tte tieach^ of 
his lieutenant, obtained possesion of Berwick 
Castle, which was in the eari’s custody. Laa- 
ca^r is said to have gladly sdj«d this oppor- 
tunity of spiting his enemy, and to have pro- 
cured that the lords should pronounce sen- 
t€aice of forf^tnre against him for havn^ thus 
loet one of the royal castlcss ; but the ki ng re- 
mitted him all penalty. Heirather^^army 
ymd besii^ed tae caile# The garriaoii socm 

TOJU XtlV- 


earl took ©art in the Hug’s invasion of Scot- 
land which followed. In 1387 the king, who 
was set upon ov'erthrowing the party of re- 
form then in twwer, sent Northumberland 
to arrest one of its leaders, the Earl of Arun- 
del, at Eeigate Castle. Northumberland, 
however, found the earl at the head of a 
strong force, and did not therefore carry out 
his commission. He was probably not anxions 
to do so, for when in Novemfcr the king 
contemplated resisting Gloucester and the 
other lords by war, Northumberlandtold him 
' plainly that they were loyal, and were acting 
for his good, but were aggrieved by his evil 
advisers, and urged him to behave wisely 
and to invite them to state their grkivanoe* 
(KjsieHTOsr, col. 2698). 

In March 1388 he was appe^ted to treat 
with the Scots. In the summer the Scots 
i made a great raid across the border onderthe 
Earls of Douglas, Dunbar, and Moray, and 
! ravaged the land to the gates of^ Durham, 
intending to return by way of Newca^le. 
The earl sent his sons, Sir Henry and Sep 
B alph, to Newcastle, while he mmself re- 
mained at Alnwick, thinking that he 
thus take them on both mAm. Hia s«ii 
met the Scot® in battle CMterlami, wme 
Woolley [see imdafPBSfiCT, totHiootl, 

m 1389 he was afpmnl^ caftaitt 

Ghlais, and in 139D was a to 

treat with Flandecs (Bovui)- He was m- 

calied from CkOaiB is 

again appointed to guard eai^ 
march ('^Aisn^oaail, iL 2*1!). T^ Scots 
A said awcroas tl^ east mawsb is 1393, 
off miMh booty, a*d idew mmm men 
of The eari was sasdb iar mat 

keeping striker wind, Its he iccetved seven 
thonnmd marks a year fpoaa tmwnry 
loc expeames { jdasa0l®i Jhciafah Xf, p» 164)* 

He was wpeuemt afe themteniew hetw^ 
kings of Enslaiid asd Franisa at in 

and was ows of the 

Hnglisli kjods that acted as thn Fiandh long’s 
escort. "When i^haid took vwage*®®® 
h^ emeniies and assumed desspotie posrex m 
1397, he ledkcmed on ^ eirfs In 

Februaiy he was appointed hy par- 
eff ' ^mew^nry a$ one of 
mitte© mnpowerod to execute the jfmactkme 
tff He soon bopitme indigmm 

^ BB 
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St Richard’s Tiolent proceedings, and both 
he and his son Henry spoke strongly of the 
kind’s misgoverament. Their words were 
reported to Richard when he was about to 
set sail for Ireland. The king was wroth, 
and sent a special summons to the earl to 
come to him, besides the summons that he 
had already received to attend him to Ire- 
land. The earl did not obey, and the king 
sentenced him and his son to banishment. 
He made arrangements to take refuge in 
Scotland, but the king’s departure caused 
himtodelay{FEOissART,iv.c.70; TmUon,^, 
34), and on the landing of Henry of Lancas- 
ter [see Hexry IV] in July 1399 he joined 
him in Yorkshire with a large force. Richard 
sent the Duke of Exeter from Conway to 
Henry, who was then at Chester, requesting 
him to send the earl to him with a messa-re 
(Anmles Hicardi, p. 249). On his way the 
earl, it is said, left his armed retinue in am- 
bush, and proceeded to Conway with only a 
few attendants. There he had a conference 
with Richard, persuaded him to ride with 
him to meet Henry, and it was asserted re- 
ceived from him a declaration that he was 
readv to renounce the crown {ib, ; Tratson, 
pp. 50-2 ). He brought Richard as a captive 
to Henry at Flint on 19 A.ug., and rode with ; 
Henry and the fallen king to London. On 
29 Sept, he recited before Henry and a great 
council of the ma^ates of the kingdom the 
promise of abdication which he asserted that 
ne had receive from Richard, and Her^ 
was the next day accepted as king by parlia- 
m^t. On the same day the new king made 
the earl constable of England, and shortly 
afterwards gave him the Isle of Man to hold 
by carrying at the coronation the sword that 
Henry wore on landing. Northumberland 
also received certain lands and constable- 
ships in Wales and the border, before held 
by Roger, earl of March, the captaincy of 
Carlisle, and the wardenship of the west 
march, with an income of 1,500/. to main- 
tain it in time of peace (WniB, Senry JF”, i. 
2*>-6 ; Doxee ; Dugdale, Baronaye^ i. 278 ; 
Anmle$ Mmriei IV, p. 311). 

To Northumberland Henry largely owed 
the success of his attempt on the crown. For 
a time the earl was one of the new king’s 
chief supporters, and seems to have been re- 
garded with auction by him. Northumber- 
land was continued in Ms membership of his 
■orivy council, and was, in common with the 
king, blamed for the leniency shown to the 
evil cotmseliors of Richard. He was soon busy 
with the a&irs of the Scottish march, for In 
August 1M)0 ^6 king invaded Scotland. On 
Henry’s return the Sco^s attempted to re- 
and Im BeGssnber the earl urged the 


necessity of strengthening Berwick and Car- 
lisle. In February 1401 he was appointed a 
joint commissioner to treat with tae envoys 
of the king of the Romans, then in London, 
concerning a proposed marriage between 
Henry’s daughter Blanche and their master’s 
eldest son (Foedera, viii. 176). In March, 
April, and May he was engaged in negotiations 
for peace with Scotland ( W tlie, i. 19 1-2), and 
in October met the Earl of Douglas [see Dou- 
GIAJS, Aechibald, fourth Eael] at a confer- 
ence at Yetham, in Roxburghshire (Moyal 
Letters, Hen. IV, i. 53). Nothing was effected, 
and war began again on the border. Douglas 
in 1402 sent to Henry declaring that the re- 
newal of the war was due to Northumber- 
' land ; but this Henry, after consulting with 
the earl, refused to admit ; and he gave the 
I earl authority, together with his son and the 
Earl of Westmorland, to treat with Scot- 
land at a fitting time, and meanwhile to en- 
deavour to win over to the English side any 
of the Scottish nobles that were inclined to 
it (i&. p. 64; Fcedera, viii. 251 ; Wylie, u 
237). In August a large army of Scots, 
under Douglas and Murdoch Stewart, ravaged 
Northumberland and Durham, and on their 
way home were intercepted by an English 
army under the earl, his son Henry, and the 
Earl of March on 14 Sept. The Scots took 
their station on Homildoun, or Bhimbledou, 
HDl, near Wooler, the English being drawn 
up at Mnifield-on-the-TiJ. The English 
won a complete victory, utterly routing the 
enemy, and taking a large number of pri- 
soners of high rank, among whom were Dou- 
glas and Murdoch Stewart, the Earls of An- 
gus, Moray, and Orkney, and many barons 
{Annales LCenr. p. 344; Scofichronuxm, ii. 
433; Wyetoxot, ii. 401; Wylie, i. 292; 
Lancaster and Yorh, i. 47 —8). On the 22nd 
Henry issued an order that the prisoners 
were not to be ransomed or set Iree, pro- 
, mising, however, to respect the rights of the 
captors (Fcedera, viii. 278). The earl at-^ 
, tended the parliament opened on the 30th; 
the commons, on 16 Oct., requested the king 
to show him special favour in consideration 
of his late victory, and on the 20t:h he pre- 
sented some of his principal prisoners to the 
king in parliament (Foils of ParliaTnent, iiL 
‘ 485 sq.) When, however, the commons, dis- 
contented at the demand for grants, asked 
what had become of the last king’s treasure,* 
Henry xeMied that the earl and others biwi 
. had it, Che commons asked that an official 
inquiry should be made into the matter, hut 
the king refused (Eulogium, iiL ^5). On 
2 March 1403 the earl recmved from the king 
a grant of all the lands of the Earl of Douglas* 
' which may roughly be described as 



country south of the Tweed, with Gallowav. 
This vast territory, though declared to be 
annexed to England, was not in Henry's 
power, and he granted it to the earl that he 
might conquer it. An attempt to take pos- 
session of it was checked by the resistance 
of two fortresses, and the earl agreed that 
the sieges should be suspended until 1 Aug., 
on whieb date the garrisons, if not relievS, 
were to surrender. In May he pressed the 
king for supplies ; the Scots were preparing 
to relieve the fortresses ; he must have the 
money that the king owed to him and his 
son. Again, on 26 June, he wrote urgently, 
representing the disgrace that would befall 
the kingdom if he were not enabled to take 
the places, and declaring that, thou,;^h it was 
reported that he and his son had hac 60,000/. 
of the king since his accession, more than 
20,000/. of that amount was then due to 
him. He signed this letter * Your Matha- 
thias,’ thus comparing himself and his sons 
to the patriotic heroes of the Maccabsean 
house (^Proceedings of the Privy Council, L 
203-4). It has been calculate that the 
Percys, the earl, his brother Thomas, Earl 
of Worcester, and his son Henry, called Hot- 
spur, had received from the king, in money, 
41,750/., besides the profits of their lands, 
and anything that they may have had from 
Hichard's treasure (Zemcaster and Tork, L 
57). On the other hand, there seems no 
reason to doubt that this sum was exhausted 
in the continual wars that they waged against 
the national enemies. Early in July the king 
marched northwards with a force to suppcart 
them. 


Habdtkg, p. 352). Henry Percy wm de- 
feated and slain at the Imtt .e of ShrewsbuTT 
on the 21st, and his uncle* the Earl of 
Worcester, was beheaded. The earl, who 
was marching to join his son a few days alter 
this battle, found his way barrecl by the Earl 
of Westmorland, and retreated to Sewcaifle, 
where the burgesses at first shut the gates 
against him, and later would only allow him 
, to enter with his personal attendants, refusing 
, to admit his army, F romXewcastle he retired 
to his castle of Warkworth, where he re- 
ceived a summons from the king to u^eet 
him at York, with a promise that he should 
not be harmed before he had made hU de- 
fence in parliament. He appeared before 
the king on 11 An was received coldlv, 
and excused himself by declaring that in 
the late rising and much else hk son had 
acted without his approval iiL 

308), The king took him with him to Fonte- 
firact, where he agreed to give up his tsastles 
to be command^ by officers appointed by 
the king ; he was deprived of the office of 
constable, and was sent to Baginton, near 
-Coventry, where he was kept in custody 
until February 1404, when he was brought 
before parliament. The lords held that his 
acts did not amount to treason, but only to 
a trespass, which might be punished ny a 
fine. At his own request he took an oath 
of fealty to the king in parliament on the 
cross of St. Thomas, and the king pardoned 
him the fine. On the 9th the 
thanked the king for showing him mmcy, 
ainf he and Westnmiiand were gaMiidy re- 
ecmeiied {JSot, ParL iiL 524). SOs was ns- 


The Percys rose in revolt. Henry Pen^ 
had special giievmices against in 

which his father had some ^are. North- 
umberland was thwarted by the Hug's in- 
alality to supply him with tlm nmney that he 
need^ for the war with the Soots, he Htd 
been treated somewhat shal^ily withre^>©ct 
to the Scottish pnsoners, he had good 
to suspect the king of endeavouring to re- 
present him and lus family as the carase of 
the poverty of the realm, and he was pro- 
bably also jealous of the Earl of W^tmor- 
land, the earl’s nephew by his first wife and 
the head of the rival house of the Neville 
of Raby. He made an alliance with Owi^ 
Glendower [q*’'''-! raised a large fmce, aiad 
joined his brother and son in putting ont a 
manilesto declaring that the king had ob- 
tained the throne by fraud, demanding that 
the public ills should be redressed fey the 
employment of wise counsellors, and com- 
plalnmg that the money raised by tax^ was 
not used fmr the good of kingdom, and 
was s^mt usdesdy {Amoks p. Ml ; 


stored to his dignities, thoiigB ncNk to the 
oms^^leshin, and to hk iNassemkmi, with 

a " ^ a* IIK ■ 

k* ji 1. ..’S- bl ^ ^ w 


iYatr. p. 379). The oaptaans of sewaloC hb 
castles re^ased to admh the kmg^s iiAon%. 
and in May Henry wmi northwards to 
force thmr snbmisBkni. Aj^csr repeated am- 
la owses the earl ajmpeareid belbe ^him 
Pontefract about Mngh^wbh 

him hh thme gran^hci^ m Cider to reeasTO 

; he agreed to give iqp^ene^ee of 
Bewick and J^bnrg^, an emdya^at bma^ 
prombed to him, and de^art^ In peace 
p.S9©; Wtijjb,L 450,4^ Thmana^e- 
m&s% wasaftanrwdb caneelled by km& 
•wi the earl r^Hned the cas tle s (m* h* 

In profesripoii he was at this time 
ttmign he was really diseec^^'^ and reMj 
fcr mischief, his uncertain ad&^ 

in no sianil degree to the polkhsal ^fiealliea 
of the kingdmn. 'Whoa SMKNsised to the 
ocamcil in January ItOh, he wrote a telter 
to ihe kiig excsesiig h i , ia i W8lf on the sows of 
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ag'e and health, and signing it ‘ your humble 
Matathyas.’ On 2S Feb. he made an : 
agreement with Owen Glendower and Sir : 
Edmund ^lorrimer partitioning England and 
Wales between them, in the belief that an i 
old prophecy coiiceniing the di vision of 
Britain was to be fulfilied ; his own share 
was twelve northern and eastern counties ; 
( Chmnkon, ed. Giles, pp. 39-42). In March ■ 
he attended the privy council at West- 
minster. Before the end of April his treaty . 
with Owen Glendower seems to have been 
known, and the king declared him a traitor. ; 
A message from the king was sent to him : 
early in iMay, and he put the messenger ' 
into prison (WxiiE, ii. 178). About the 
same time, finding that his rival Westmor- 1 
land, whom he was in the habit of accusing ; 
of spite and ingratitude, was staying at a 
castle which Mr. W vlie identifies with that of 
Witton-I e-W ear, belonging to Sir Ralph Eure 
[see Keville, Ralph, sixth Babo^s IS’ettlxe . 
OF Raby and first Eabl of Westhoelaztij] 

( he marched by night with four hundred 
armed men in the hope of surprising him ; but 
Westmorland was forewarned, and left before i 
he arrived. X orthumberland was busy forti- j 
fying and victualling his castles w'hen he re- ■ 
ceived a visit from Lord Bardolf, with whom 
he was already in treasonable communication, 
joined himself with him and Sir William 
Clifford, and before the end of the month 
was in open revolt. The insurrection was 
crushed while he was bringing his forces to 
aid the rebels, and he, with Bardolf and a i 
small following, fled to Berwick, where the ' 
castle was held by his men. The mayor at 
first refused to admit him into the town, but 
did so on the earUs assurance that he was 
loyal to the king, and was merely at feud 
with his neighbours. The king advanced 
northwards, taking some of his castles. At 
his coming, the earl and Bardolf fled to Scot- 
land, where they were received by Sir David 
Fleming, and were lodged first at St, An- 
drews and then at Perth. The earls pos- 
sessions were confiscated and his castles 
taken or surrendered. Early in 1406 the Scots 
ofiered to deliver him up to the king ; but 
Flemin ; informed him of their intention, and 
he and Bardolf escaped to W ales, where they 
were received by Owen Glendower (to tMs 
date has been referred the partition tn^ty 
between the earl, Owen, and Mortimer, 
pp. STS-Bl ; but the only authority that re- 
cords it dates it, as above, 28 Feb. 1405, and 
expressly states that it was divulged before 
the earl’s flight to Scotland). Later in the 
year they went to France, the earl, before 
entenng Scotlandy having attempted to open 
^^otktions with the Duke of Orleans; 


they appeared befoi-e the king and his conn-, 
cil, and asked for help against King Henrv 
declaring that they were supporters of the 
young Earl of March. They were refused, 
and seem to have gone thence to Holland^ 
and in the summer of 1407 again took re- 
fuge in Scotland (JrvEjfAL des Uesins 
an. 1406: Chronique de St. Deyiys^ iii. 427 ■ 
Moxstrelet, i. c. 27 ; Habbt^to, p, 364 ; 
Lancaster and York, i. 112). Believing that 
King Henry was so generally hated, and that 
oopular feeling would be so strong in their 
favour that adherents would quickly join 
them, they crossed the border in February 
140S, and advanced to Thirsk, 'where they 
put out a proclamation that they had come 
to relieve the people from unjust taxation. 
Thence they marc led to Grimbald Bridge, 
near Kiiaresborough, where they found Sir 
Thomas Rokeby, the sheriff of Yorkshire, 
at the head of the forces of the shire, holdino* 
the passage of the Xidd ; they turned aside 
to Tretherby, and on the 19 th were at Tad- 
caster. They gave Rokeby battle on Mon- 
day the 20th on Bramham Moor, in the 
neighbourhood of Tadcaster ; their troo os 
were defeated and the earl was slain in t’le 
battle. His head was cut off and stuck 
upon a stake on London Bridge, where its 
venerable grey hair excited no small sorrow 
among the people (OTTEBBOirE 2 ?i},pp. 262-3; 
Walsingham, ii. 278); his body was cuar- 
tered, parts being sent for exposure to lion- 
don, Lincoln, Berwick, and Newcastle ; but 
they were afterwards delivered to his Mends 
for burial (Dugdale). 

Northumberland was magnificent in bis 
daily life, gracious in manner, and given to 
courting popularity. Over a large part of 
nortbem England, where the feudal tie was 
stronger than in the south, he had almost 
kingly power ; he kept great state, and was , 
faithfully served by his knights and re- 
tainers. Prompt and fearless in war, he was 
the hero and champion of the English of the 
northern marches in their almost ceaseless 
strife with the Scots (see the ballad of ^ Chevy 
Chase’). He probably desired good and 
vigorous government, and was not wholly 
insincere in his profession of anxiety for the 
public welfare. At the same time his actions 
were really the results of selfish motives, of 
ambition, jealousy of the rival house of Ne- 
ville, anger, pride, or mortification. Though 
he was exceedingly crafty, his temper was" 
violent, and his policy devoid of wisdom. 
Proud, passionate, unstable, and faithless, he 
was never to be relied on exceot wben his 
own interests were to be served or his feel- 
ings gratified by his adherence to the cause 
he had adopted. His desertion of the popu- 
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lar cause in 1377 was sbamefuL For his 
desertion of Hichard II there were valid 
reasons j hut his conduct towards his fallen 
master was base, and merely dictated bv his 
wish to place the new king under overwhelm- 
ing ohligationSj and reap a rich harvest from 
his gratitude. That he had cause for dis- 
content in 1403 seems certain. But he 
failed to make allowance for the kin ;’s finan- 
cial difficulties ; he was impatient, and perhaps 
■incapable of appreciating tbe position of 
afikirs. When ae was bereft of his sons and 
others, as his brother Thomas Percy, earl of 
AVorcester [q. v.l that were near to him, 
when he found that the king had learnt to 
distrust him, saw his rivals advancing in 
favour and power, and knew that his great- 
ness w^as slipping from him, his heart became 
bitter ; and, though he retained his capacity 
for gnile, he lost his judgment, and acted 
with a lack of wisdom and a recklessness that 
reached their highest point in his last mad ' 
expedition. He gave the hospital of St. 
Leonard at Alnwick to the ah'^y there, is 
said incorrectly, as it seems, to have founded 
a hospital at S^borough, to which he was 
perhaps a benefactor, did good service to St. 
Alban’s Abbey, and gave laigely to its cell, 
the priory of l^emouth {NoUtia Mmasfim, 
pp. 398, 416, ^7 : Tbokelowe, App.p.436). 
3y his first wife, Margaret, daughter of 
Ralph, fourth baron Neville of Eaby 
he had three sons — Sir Henry, cailec Hot- 
spur [q. V. 3 ; Sir Hiomas, married Elizabeth, 
e.der daughter and coheiress of David, earl of 
Atholl, and died in Spain in March 1387, 
leaving a son Henry ; and Sir Ralph, who was ' 
taken prisoner at Otterbum in 13^, acted effi* 
mently as warden of we^ march in 1393, 
and prolmbly died soon afiserwards — and a 
daughter, fu 1384 he married his second 
wife, Maud, daughter of Thomas de Lucy oi 
Cockermouth, and eventually sole heir of her 
brother Anthony, last baron Lucy, and widow 
of Gilbert de Umfeaville, eari. of Angus, by 
whomhe had no issue, and who died on :24Bec. 
1398. A portrait of the eari is to be found 
in Harleian MS. 1318, and is giv« In 
Doyle’s ‘ Official Banma^e.’ 

[Chron. Angli®, 1328-88, liber Custimiurum 
ap. Man. Gildbalte Load., WaMagham’s Ht^ 
AngL, Ann. Rie. II et H^r. JS ap. J, de Troke- 
lowe, Bo^ Lettws, Hear. IV, ISnlogium 
(all BoOs Ser.) ; Bymers Fcedeia (Ei«»d 
edit, and ed. 1704-85); Bob. Park, Pioc. ©f 
Priry Council, e<L Hunter, Bet. (all Re- 
cord pull.) ; Traison et Mort de Eic. II (Eagh 
BisL Soe.); Knighton’s Chrem. ed. Twysden 
©em Scriptt.}; Adam of TJsk’s Cbron, ed. Thomp- 
son; Otterbourne’sCJhrcm.ed.Heara Hardyng’s 
Cbron. ed Ellis; Stowe's Annaks ; Cffiron. anon. 
e«i Giles ; Bowl’s Sootichrom ed. Goodali ; Wyn- 
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Buchon; J. des Vrsina ap. Memotrws, MicSiaad ; 
Cbron, du religienx de St. Denys*, ed. Iklkqnrt ; 
MonstKslet's Chroc. ed. Johses; Wyhes 
of England under Hear. IV ; Liiiir-. 

and York; Stubbs's Const. Hi^, ; Burton 
of ScotlaiMi ; Dugdale's Kironige ; ih-yie’s Off. 
^ronage; Beltz’s Hist, of Garter; Taufserh 
Notitia Monast., ed. 1744; D& Eu-nLlanque i 
Annals of the House of Percy.] W. H. 

PERCY, HENRY, second EiEL or 
Noethtjmbeelaxd (1394—1455), and 
heir of Sir Henry Percy Tc . r.\ calltd Hf>t- 
spur, was bom on 3 Febl ..*194. His father 
fell at Shrewsbury on 21 July 1403, and 
Henry was presented to Henry lA' by his 
grandfather, Henry de Perc}*, first earl of 
Northumberland v.], at York in the fol- 
lowing An ust. ^’’hen the earl fied to Scot- 
land in 141 -5, young Percy also took shelter 
there, arriving shortly before his grandfather 
(Scotic^rmico?i,p. 1166), and after the earl’s 
death was detained by the Scots as though 
a prisoner of war, lJut wa3 treated with 
honour by them (15. p. 1184). Henry Y 
pitying him, and being solicited on his 
'■jenalf by Joan, countess of Westmorland, 
tbe king’s aunt, whose daughter Eleancar 
Percy married at Berwick in that year, re- 
store him in Mood, and <m 11 Not, 1414 
assented to a petition frenn him, presented in 
parliament, for the restoration of ais dignitiea 
and estates {BjoUt of F&rU&ment., iv. ^-7 ; 
AVAUSljrGHAM, u. 300 ; CoixiHS, iti 

273 ; this marriage is celeMated m Bniiiep 
Percy’s ballad * The Hermit tffAV adcwoitli ’k 

_ %• *1 _ _• _ n j a .1 - a a u ^ m « 


for Murdodi ^ewarl, eldest mm of Duke 

of Albany. Some <klay took flaos, imd tJbe 
Earl of Ueunbridg^ wjbo male a eon^araey 
a^lnst the kin^, j^^ed to laii^ Bmy mto 
Bnglaitd with an army oi Scots 
260). It is eridesit tlmt 
to wi^ this s^aro, hts 
whiMi was arrai^ed fm;,im I July 141k, took 
place etxM a^er {Frmmik^ ^ Iks PHiry 
Cmem^, ii. 162-4, 188-90). His liewditary 
oossessiems wese re^:4sed9 a^ m 16 March 
1416 he did in parliamist lor his 

wMom, receiving a new nale&t of cxeatirm 
(Pol. JPmrL iv. 71-2). In April 1417 ha 
was appointed wardm of the east mardm 
towards Scc^lai^, and captahi of Berwick. 
He commanded a contin^t of the pmy 
mustered in July for the king’s seem^ tnva- 
rion ^ France, Mil, if he act u^y sailed, n%N^ 
have shortly afterwank letunmd, f<w the 
Scots under Archibald, fourth earl of Bo^lw 
[q. Y,1 and the Bake of Albany, having in- 
vaded Engiamd in October, and mai^ at- 
tend cm BerwicA and Eoxbtirgliy 1% with 
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otter lords and witli Henry Bowet [q. t ", the Duchess of Hlouceater {Devon Issues^ p. 
archbishop of York, raised a force yhicli 444). In 1442-3 he ^d a quarrel ^ithJohu 

mustered on Barmoor, near TVooler in Yorth- Hemp fq. "v.J, archbishop of York, and his 
nmberland. The Scots retreated, and the men did injury to the property of the see at 
English ravaged the southern border of Scot- Kipon and Bishopthorpe. The dispute was 
laS (Gesta Henrid F, pa 121, 272; Ottee- finally settled in the council, the king de- 
BOrEKE, o. 279; Scoticiironictm, 1186). eiding that the earl was to repair the damage 
The earl aid some service in the Erench war, (Proceedings, v. 269-70, 309 ; Flumpton Cor- 
and on 24 Feb. 1421 officiated as a steward respondence, Introd. pp.liv-lxxii). He is said 
at the coronation of Queen Catherine [see ^ to have had a personal share in his son’s 
Cateerise op Valois'. In June he was campaign against the Scots in October 1448, 
reappointed warden of tne east marches with to have been unhorsed at the battle by the 
as5ary of 5, OCX)/, in time of war and 2,500/. river Sark in Annandale, and to have been 
in peace (Ftedera, x. 126). saved by his son, who remounted him; but 

On the death of Henry V Northumberland this seems untrue (Holinshed, i. 2 73 ; comp, 
attended the council that met on 16 Nov. Anchinleeh Chronicle, p. 18). In the summer 

1422 to decide on Gloucesteris claim to be his two castles of Alnwick and V arkworth 

regent, and was appointed a member of the had been set on fire by the Earl of Douglas, 
council of regency {Proceedings of the Privy On 2o May 1450 ^ orthumberland was made 
Council, iii. 6, He was appointed am- constable of England, but resigned on 11 Sept. 

Imssador to the council of Pavia on 22 Feb. in favour of the Duke of Somerset [see Beau- 

1423 with a salary of 66a. Sdf. a day {jd). pp- port, Ebmunb], 

42 , 61), and on 6 July was appointed jomt The old feud between the Percys and the 
ambassador to Scotland, his commission being Nevilles again broke -out, was heightened by 
renewed on 14 Feb. following. He con- political ‘dissension, and caused serious ^s- 
stantly attended the meetings of the council, order in the north. In July 1453 J:he king 
and on 24 Nov. 1426 assisted in drawing up in council wrote to the Earls of Northum- 
ordinances for its government (jh, p. 213). berland and Westmorland, charging them 
In 1429 and 1430 he was a ; oint ambassador to see that the peace was kept {Proceedings 
to Scotland, and on 18 Feb. 1434 the council ofPivy Counci:, vi. 147). A battle was 
decided that he should be paid 50/. in con- fought between two of Northumberland's 
sideration of his labour and expenses in at- sons, Lord Egremont and Sir Bicbard Percy, 
tending courts for the settlement of disputes and Westmorland’s son, the Earl of Salis- 
between the English and the Scots. Part of bury [see Neville, Richard, 1400—1460], 
the town of Alnwick having lately been and on 8 Oct. another letter was sent to North- 
burnt by the Scots, he obtained license in umberland urging him to do his duty by pre- 
June that he and the buigesses might wall it serving order {ib. pp. 159-64). The north re- 
round. As the five years’ truce with Scot- mained disturbed, and on 10 May 1464 both 
land was to expire in May 1436, he made the earls were specially bidden to attend the 
great preparations for war, dubbed manv new council on 12 June to provide means for 
inights, and probably crossed the borc.er in preventing the continuance of disorder (zL 
connection with the raid of Sir Robert Ogle, p. 178). _ The Duke of York having taken 
who was defeated in September at Piperden up arms in May 1455, the earl marched with 
[see Douglas, William, second Earl or the royal army against him, and was slain 
Argus}, but ddd not effect anything. On his in the battle of St, Albans on the 23rd ; 
return King James [see James I or Scot- bis body was buried in the lady-chapel of 
lard] kid siege to Roxburgh in October, the abbey. The earl was a benefactor to 
T!^ earl promptly advanced to meet him at University College, Oxford (Wood, Colleges 
the head of the local forces, and the king azid Halh, p, 47), and to Eton College. By 
broke op the siege and departed (Hardtrg, his wife Eleanor, daughter of Ralph, ±rst ^rl 
», 397 ; C^trmideof Henry TJ, pu 16, ed. Giles; of Westmorland v.], previously married, 
C^rmMes, p. 166; Gregory, p. 179). or contracted, to Richard le DespensCT, son 
In return fmr his service he received a grant of Thomas, earl of Gloucester, who died in 
of lOC^ a year fmr life. He was reappointed 1414 at tke age of fourteen, he had twelve 
a member of the council on 12 Nov. 1437, children : Henry (see below), who succeeded 
ml the next y w was a joint commissioner him ; Thomas, lord Egremont ; George, a pre- 
to teat with the Scots. In common with bendary of Beverley, born 1^4: Sir Ralph 
the other lords of the councO, he was ap- [c. v.] ; Sir Richard, slain at Towton on 
|oiiit@d in 1441 to inquire into all treason 29 March 1461 ; William, who was bom 
and softmy igaii^ the king^s person in con- in 1428, graduated D.D. from Cambridge, 
with the baseught against whfsre he was chancellor 1451-5, was pr@- 
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Tided to the see of Carlisle in 1452, called 
to the privy council (cf. Nicholas, Proceed- 
ings, yi. 185 et seq.), and died in 1462 (three 
other sons died in infancy). Northumber- 
land's three daughters were: Joan, a nun, 
buried at Whitby Abbey; Catherine, bom 
in 1423, married Edmund Grey, lord Grey 
of Huthin [q, v.l, created earl of Kent; and 
Anne, married (1) Sir Thomas Ilungerford, 
(2) Sir Laurence Hainsford, (3) Sir Hugh 
Vaughan, and died in 1522 (C 0 LLi 2 ts), 

Peect, Heetet, third Eabl op Noethitm- 
BEKLASD (1421-1461), son of Henry, second 
earl (see above), was bora at Leconfield, York- 
shire, on 25 July 1421, and was knighted by 
Henry on 19 May 1426, being the day on 
which the little king was himself knighted 
{Foedera,x. 356). In July 1439 he was ap- 
pointed warden of the east marches and 
!3erwick- By his marriage with Eleanor, 
granddaughter and heiress of Robert, lord 
Poynings, he in 1446 acquired the baronies 
of 'Poynings, FitzpLine, and Biyan, with 
estates in Kent, Sussex, Norfolk, Suffolk, and 
Somerset, and was in December summoned 
to parliament as BkEtron de Poynings. In May 
1448 he invaded Scotland in company with 
Sir Robert Ogle, afterwards first Baron Ogle 
q, V.], and burnt Dunbar. The Scots reta- 
liated by settii^ fire to his father’s castle, at 
AJnwiek in June and at Warkworth in Jiij, 
and doing other damage. Accordingly, m 
October the king, having advanced into 
the north, sent Hm to invade Scotland. 
He was met by Hugh Douglas, earl of Or- 
mond, forced to retreat, am defeated a^ 
taken piistmer near the river Sark {Am^iar 
leek p, 18). He regained hk finee- 

dmn, and was recoraipaiSBd by ^ king wi A 
the grant of half tSe jjoods of Sir Robert 
€%le,thea outlawed. In April 1451 was 
a joint commisBioiier to treat with the am- 
basssdois of James H cf ScGtland, and was 
of the conservators of the tniee made at 
Newcastle in August {Fmdem, rt. 299). On 
the death of hia ^^her on 23 May 1455 he 

succeedi^ hits as Earl of N orthiimber l an d, tl^ 
king ailowLug him relief of Ms lands without 
nayment, the new eari having on 3 July 
roiled by his careful piepamthms an attack m 
Scots on Berwick, for which he received the 
king’s thanJm. This attack on Berwick wm 
prooably c«Hmeeted with the war hetwe^ 
'ling James and James, ninth earl of Do^as 
fq. v.l, in aHiance with wh<m Percy seet^ 
to have acted agsunst Scotland about this 

time. 'Hie feud between the Bbpc;^ and 

Navilles still disturbed the norta, and la 
Janimry 1458 a grert council was Wd rt 
London to paiafy that and oth^ quarrel^ 
f ^ fhm miTTml the earl came up at the head 


of a large armed force, and the Tjondmieri^ 
who admitted the Yorkists within their city, 
refused to admit him and the other Lamai- 
trian lords, ^ because they mme againit the 
peace,’ so they lodged outside the walk. 
After much delate a general recronciliation, 
in which the earl was included, was effected 
on 25 March {Pditkal Poems, ii. 254 b 
Northumberland attended the parliament at 
Coventry in November 145i( when the iNika 
of Y'ork was accused of the death of the old 
earl, and the Y'orkist leaders were attainted, 
and he took the oath to maintain the succes- 
sion in the king s line- He was appcnnted 
chief justice of the forests north cn Trent, 
and constable of StmrboroughCast !e i Doth 
and the king is ^ud to have committed the 
government of the north to him and Lewd 
Clifford as *liis trusty and most faithM 
friends ’ (Hall, p. 242). In November 1469 
he held a meeting at Y'ork with Ltmda 
Cliffcffd, Dacres, and others, and plundered 
the tenants of the Yorkist loros. York 
went north against them, and on 29 Dec. 
they defeated him at YVakefieid, in which 
battle Northumberland was engaged (Will. 
W’oEC. Amals ; GiBGOET,p. 210; Ltmm^er 
and York, ii. 236). After helping to mke 
an army for the queen, he marched south- 
wards with her and the forces of the north, 
their army plundering and destroying as it 
marched, and cm 17 Peb, 1461 defeated 
Warwick at St. Albans. The earl Ihem 
marched to king and queen, 

imd was, Somaraet imd 

Cliffaid. k Jl ktoyal army wMch 



;tle of TowliMi 


. on _ _ 

of ^ 

Hidkrs, ny • snowstwm, 

were uniab^ft the axmwn of 

the YorkkfcalTl^^^^ mem to rtose 
qiMrtess, and By hk w^^s^or, 

; wlm survived him, he le^ ette* aeii* 

' Henry, a^iwwai»fe isanrlh Ihrt m KosA*«»- 
heriand (q. v.], mid Br Et%h % v^ 

' and thie© tki^t«Fs: Hteaasr, wmmm 
Be la W’arr; 

Oaseo%iiaof Gawthiir^Yoi--^ , 

hrth, imtmed Henry, nad Bemfe eiBtMm, 
He was, it k h^kvid, hened i» the dhuith 
^ at York, the eteeh ei the 

paridb, in wfeidi stood FWtf*s ImUjjUbi Y ork 
town hiMiSie eff his fiarndy. In tkh 
th e irc was a painted window with -d^^ies eC 
P^evs; it was talnwa down in 15B0 
{figured m BmJkXM, M&memm, pw 39^ 

dfflou., ed- Ihifka, Omptyh CJIa*®* 
ei a dtkm, Ae.) ^ 

Pit Cimoa. oA CMmr, 
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Plumpton Corr., Introd. (all four Camden Soc.) ; 
Engl. Chron. ed, G-iles ; Hardyng’s Chron., 
Eabyan’s Cliroii., Hall’s Chron. (all ed. Ellis) ; 
Holinshed’s Chron. ed. Hooker, fo. ; Stow’s 
Annals, ed. Howes; Paston Letters, ed. Gairdner; 
Polls of Pari,, Rymer*s Foedera, Proc. of PriTy 
Coaneil (all three Eecord publ .) ; Fordnn’s Scoti- 
chronicon, ed. Hearne ; Chron. of Anchinleck, in 
*Ane Addieioun, dee./ ed. Thomson; Hamsay’s 
Lane, and York ; Tytler’s Hist, of Scotland; De 
Ponblanqne’s Annals of House of Percy ; Col- 
lins’s Engl. Peerage, ed. 1810; Boyle’s OfScial 
Baronage ; Bngdale’s Baronage.] W. H. 

PERCY, HE'STRY, fourth Eabl op 
Nokthoibebiaitd (1446-1489), was the 
only son of Henry Percy, third earl [see under 
Perot, HeneTj second EablI. On Hk father’s 
attainder, Edward IV committed him to safe 
keeping, and three years later conferred the 
forfeit^ earldom of Northumberland on John 
Neville, lord Montagu [q. v.] Percy’s impri- 
sonment cannot have been very strict, for in 
1465 he was confined in the Fleet, where he 
made the acquaintance of John Paston (1421- 
1466) [q.T.], a fellow-prisoner {FastmLetters^ 
ii. 237, 243 ). His subsequent transference to 
the Tower may be attributed to the Nevilles 
when they held the kin ■ in durance after the 
battle of Edgecott in l-=:69. One of Edward’s 
fimt steps on shaking off this constraint was 
to release Percy (27 Oct.), merely exacting an 
oath of fealty (Pbsdera, xi. 648), "When the 
final breach with the Nevilles came in the fol- 
lowing spring, and the ^ve the Earl of 
’Warwick out of the the earl- 
dom of Northumhei^'^'*'^’^'"^'^'*^”^ ■ 

and restored it (2ai 

who had accomp^^v^f^’^^^^i^out the 
campaign The new 

earl also supersed^'l^^^p^^bgival in the 
wardenship of the Scot- 

land, which had nad^ri^'-held by the 
head of his house. again in the 

autumn, when the Nevilles restored Henry VI, 
and though Northumberland made no open 
resistant® to the change of government, and 
could not very well be deprived of his newly 
recover^ title, the Liancastrian traditions of 
Ms family did not blind him to the fact that 
for him it was a change for the worse. 

On la nd i ng in Yorkshire in the following 
spring, Edward is said to have exhi bited 
letters, under Northumberland’s seal, invit- 
ing him to retmm ; and though he ^sat still' 
and did not join Edward, his neutrality was 
afterwpds excused, as due to the difficulty 
of getting his Lancastrian followers to fight 
for York, and was held to have rendered 
^xif^ble good service’ to the cause by ore- 
Turing Ilcmtagu &om rousing Yorkaoire 
tlie small Yorkist force ( Wabewosih, 


p. 14 ; Arrival of Edward IV, p. 6). Twelve 
days after the battle of Barnet, Northumber- 
land was created chief justice of the roval 
forests north of Trent by the triumphant 
Edward, and, after Tewkesbury, he was made 
constable of Bamborough Castle (5 June) 
and warden of the east and middle marches 
(24 June). In the parliament of August 
1472, the first held by Edward since his re- 
storation of the earldom to Percy, the at- 
tainder of 1461 was formally abrogated. 
Shortly after the opening of the session 
Northumberland was appointed chief com- 
missioner to treat with t ne Scots. Two years 
later he entered the order of the Gkrter, 
and was made sheriff of Northumberland for 
life (Doyle). In 1475 he was given a col- 
league in Ms wardenship, in order that he 
might accompany the king in Ms expedition 
to France, and his presence is noted by Corn- 
mines (i. 374) at the interview between 
Louis XI and Edward at Pecquigny. He led 
the van in the Duke of Gloucester’s invasion 
of Scotland in June 1482, and Berwicl^ then 
recovered, was entrusted to his keeping. 

Richard of Gloucester, when he assumed 
the protectorship, was careful to conciliate 
Northumberland by renewing his command 
as warden of the marches and captain of Ber- 
wick, A few weeks later the earl had no 
scruples in recognising Richard as king, and 
bore the pointless sword, curtana, the em- 
blem of royal mercy, before him in the corona- 
tion procession (Excerpta Sistorica, p. 380 ; 
Taylor, Glory of Regality, pp. 71, 149). 
The office of great chamberlam of England, 
which the Duke of Buckingham forfeited by 
rebellion in October, was bestowed upon 
Northumberland (30 Nov.), together with, 
the lordship of Holdemess, which had long 
belonged to the Staffords, and formed a de- 
sirable addition to the Percy possessions in 
Yorkshire, Richard ;ave Mm many offices 
of profit, and lands va-ued at nearly a thou- 
sand a year. Parliament restored to him all 
the lands forfeited by the Percy rebellions 
under Henry IV and not yet recovered. 
Next to the Duke of Norfolk s, Richard bid 
highest for Northumberland’s loyalty {Eot^ 
P«r4vi.252; Ramsay, ii. 534). But he was 
not more ready to sink or swim with Richard 
than he had been with Edward. Some months 
before he landed in En land, Henry of Rich- 
mond had entertained, a suggestion that he 
should marry a sister-in-law of Northumber- 
land (PoLYLOEB Vergil, p. 215). When 
the crisis arrived the earl obeyed Richard’s 
summons, and was at Bosworth, apparently 
in (xunmand of the right wing, hut his troops 
never came into action ; and, if Polydore (p. 
225) may be believed, he would have gone 
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over early in tiie battle bad Bicbard not 
placed a close watcb upon bim (ef. Htjitqs, 
Mosworth Field, p. 130), 

K ortbumberland was taien prisoner by tbe 
Tictor, but at once received into favour and 
soon restored to aU bis ofl&ces in tbe north, 
and employed in negotiations with Scotland. 
In tbe spring of 1489 be was called upon to 
deal wita tbe resistance of tbe Torksbiremen 
to tbe tenth of incomes demanded for tbe 
Breton war ( Gent, Mag, 1851, pt. i. p. 459 ; 
Btjsch, i. 329). On 10 April be was ap- 
pointed commissioner, with tbe arcbbisbop 
of York and others, to investigate and punisS 
tbe disturbances in York at tbe election of 
mayor in tbe previous February (CajipbelLj 
ii. 443). Towards tbe end of tbe month ^ 
was alarmed by tbe attitude of tbe pwple in 
tbe vicinity of bi^ manor of Topclifie, near 
Tbirsk, and on Saturday, 24 April, wrote to 
Sir Robert Plumpton msm Seamer, close to 
Scarborough, ordering bim to secretly bring 
as many armed men as be could to Tbirsk by 
tbe following Monday {Flumptm Correspon- 
dence, p. 61). On Wedn^ay, 28 April, 
having gathered a force estimated at eight 
hundred men, be came into conflict with tbe 


Arundel (148^1-1544); and Eikabelb, wW 
died young. 

[RoMi ParliaTnentorum ; Hjiaer’s 
origin^ ed. ; Historian CrnyUifidenais Gt»- 
tinoatio, ed. Fulman, 1684; WarkirtHtb s Ch»- 
nicle, the Amral of Edward IV, 

Vergil {publ. by tbe Camden Societj) ; Fabjam s 
Chronicle, ed. Ellis, 1811 ; Hall's Cbronide, ed 
Eibs, 1809 ; Bernard Amirfe in Ga^rdners Me- 
morials of Henry Vll, CampbeUY Materials 
tbe Eeign of Henry VII nn Rjils Ser,); Fait on 
Letters, ed. Gairdner ; Bamssay s Lanca^er and 
Y’brk, 1892; Gairdner e Kicbid III; WilbHm 
Busch’s Hist, of England under tbe Tudors, Engl, 
transl. ; Hutton’s Battle of Boswortb Field, 1813; 
Collins’s Peerage, ed. Brydges, IS 1 2; Be Fou- 
blanq^ue’s Annaia of the of Ptmcj, 1^7.] 

J. T-v. 




called CocMedge or Blaekmoor Edge, and 
was at tbe first onset (LELAisn), Coir 

leetanca, iv. 246 ; Dusdaxb, Baronage, i. 282 ; 
Beowh, Venetian Calendar, L 533). It was at 
first reported that he bad gone out unarm^ 
to appease tbe rebels (Fastc/n Jjetters, iii. 
359). Some aJ&rmed that over and above 
tbe immediate cause of collision the eom- 
moa& bad not forgiven bim for bis conduct 
to Richard, who bad been very popular in 



[q.v.l ^ . 

on his death { Vita, p. 48 ; cL Pbec J, BeMqnes, 
i. 98, ed. 1767), and Skelton wrote an el^ 
tn Engli^. Rs was buried m tbe Peacy 
cbantiy, on tbe north side of the iady-e hap ei 
of Beverley Minster, where his tomb, ficom 
wbicb tbe effiar? has disappeared, may still 
be seen. His will, dated 17 J oly 1485, is 
given in tbe ‘T^tameata Eboracen^' (Sur- 
tees Soc.), vol. iii. , 1 » 

Bv bis wife, Maud Hilbert, daugbt^ cu 
■WifliamHerbert, first eaii c^Pembro^ke 
of tbe second creation, wbomhe mamedabout 
1476- be left four sons— Henry Algeim^ 


Manor about 1532, was seccmd of tbe two 
sons of Sir Thomas Percy who was executed 
in 1537 as a chief actor in tbe northam rt?- 
bellion known as tbe Pilgrimage d Grace. 
Brought up with bis elder brother Tboismis, 
seventh earl [q, v.], be took part as a ymitb 
in border warfare, and on Queen Mary’s ac- 
cession was appointed governor of Tynemouth 
Castle. He was returned to the Houoe of 
Commons in 1554 as M*P. fern Mcapetb, was 
knighted in 1557, and becan^ deputy warden 
of tbe east and middle marches. Many repofta 
of biszeal reached tbe governmeat,aiid Qwsen 
Elizabeth continued him in bis chief c&xsm. 
He was temporarily tran^arrai from ^ 

‘ ■“ynemontk to tfe caftamey 
of Norbam0«st4e,b®^ w«8iwpo<^t^ ImFV 
bniaryl56l toTjn«®aouili. WbenwarbfC^ 
out witk tbe Scots ‘m 1559, h& was 
tSm cosnmaaid of a body of li^t l^vat, feo bo 
equipped iiio tlm ^ScSiwaria© Ritlwr^ wftb 
corsets and two ^ tbo 





permissiom, in to Furcy*'* ludom’, 

to fiurr^der bk ew^d to Pm^cy t^n 
to tbft c««Lmandiiw-ijft-d^ Grey. Un- 
like membtaa of bk iSMBSwly, be avow^ 

prf^eetant and was Erected » 

;561 to report c» Ibe do^riinw adeptad ^ 
tbe iB«iB^gyai;ation8. Both J<dba ICito^ 

and Sir WOli^ mhoMy oi vritb 

whom be corresponded# sees® 40" lav© 


eonvinoed of bm ^ymp^by wto 

He bid already (^4 Jane loOwjf 


Josedme, grandfather of Thomas Percy teen 
(iae0-1605> [q.Tj— and thrw daugh^: 
Heanor, wile of Edward _^anord, duke m 
Buckin ’ ba.m (beheaded in 1521) ; Anne, 
married (1511) to Wiiliam Fitzalan, md of 



(24 Jane 
r wkb Tbmaa 

Young, trcbbkbdp of xofk, fei adwikner 
tbe enib of supiwnacj to the <d«gy 

provincie ( Hf a®&, Fbdrea, xv- ^ 
612> Hkpoebio^inlbcn^waswia^ 
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at the end of 1561 by ids marriage witli Cfi tha- 
rine Neville, daughter and coheiress of John, : 
last lord Latimer. ^ ^ . 

Buring the northern rebellion, in which his 
elder brother was a chief actor (November— 
December 1569), Henry Percy remained loyal 
to the government, *oined the royal fore*^, 
and vigorously attac^ied the rebels. Queen 
Elizabeth promised him’ favour and employ- 
ment in return for his valuable services. 
^Vheu his brother was a prisoner in Scot- 
land, Percy wrote urging him to confess his 
otfences and appeal to the queen’s mercy. In 
1571 he was elected M.P. for Northumber- 
land, and on his brother’s execution at York 
in 1572 he assumed, by Queen Elizabeth’s , 
permission, the title of eighth earl of North- 
umberland, in accordance with the patents of 
creation. ‘ Simple Thomas,’ it was said amon ■ 
his tenantry, had died to make way for ‘ cmeL 
Henry.’ 

But the traditions attaching to his family 
had meanwhile overcome his loyalty. Ai 
soon as he had helped to crush his brother, 
he was seized by an impulse to follow his 
brother’s example, and strike a blow in. 
behalf of Queen Mary Stuart, who was in 
confinement at Tutbury. He opened com- 
munication with the Scottish queen’s agent, 
the bishop of Roes, at Easter 1571, and offered 
to become Queen Mary’s *• servant.’ He would 
aid her to escape, or at any rate connive at 
her escape. The wary Sir Ralph Sadler sus- 
pected ms intentions, and on 15 Nov. 1571 
-’ercy was arrested while in London and sent 
to the Tower. On 23 Feb. 1571-2 he wrote, 
bt^:^g the queen to release him. After 
eighteen months’ detention he was Inought 
to trial on a charge of treason. Thereupon 
he flung himself on the queen’s mercy, was 
fined five thousand marks, and was directed 
to confine himself to his house at Petworfch. 
On 12 J uly 1573 he was permitted to cmne 
to London, and was socm afterwards set at 
liberty. 

On 8 Feh, 1576-6 he first took his seat 
in the House of Lords, and was one of tl^ 
royal ocmmissuMers appointed to prorc^e 
pariiammt in November. Just a year later 
he was nominated a comnuasioi^ to pit>- 
mole the breeding of war-horses in 
Bnl he had ahaiidoiied his tamcherous 
courses. In Sepl^her 16^ ha entrained 
the agent, M. de Bex, and looked 

with a ft»^y eye on Throckmorton’s ^ot 
to release Qn^ Mipiy. With Lmd Henry 
Howard and Throdbrorton he was ^re^ad 
' mL of oomplidty late in the same 

yw, for a secom tjme was sent to the 
Teww. Efe was, Imwev^, mjly detained a 
l^w mB. no legal ppeo^ings were 


taken against him. But he was deprived of 
the governorship of Tynemouth Castle — a 
step against which he protested hotly. He 
was stiU sanguine of compassing the re- 
lease of Queen Mary. In September 1583 
he invited her agent, Charles Paget [q. v,], 
and Paget’s brother. Lord Paget, to Petwort h, 
and there he discussed the matter fully. The 
Due de Guise was to aid the enterprise with 
French troops, and Northumberland offered 
advice respecting their landing. William 
Shelley, who was present at the interview, 
was arrested and racked next year, and re- 
lated what took place. Northumberland’saim, 
he said, was not only to secure Queen Mary’s 
liberty, but to extort from Elizabeth full 
toleration for the Roman cathoEes. In De- 
cember 1584 Northumberland was sent to 
the Tower for a third timS. He protested his 
innocence, and courted inquiry. Six months 
later, on 21 June 1585, he was found dead 
in his bed in his cell, having been shot through 
the heart. A jury was at once summoned, 
and returned a verdict of suicide. He was 
buried in the church of St. Peter ad Vincula, 
within the Tower. Camden expresses the 
popular regret * that so great a person, who 
was of a Evely and active spirit, died so 
miserable and lamentable a death.’ It was 
stated that the day before the earl died the 
Eeutenant of the ITower, Sir Owen Hopton^ 
was ordered by Sir Christopher Hatton, the 
vice-chamberlain, to place the prisoner under 
the care of a new warder named BaiEffe. A 
report consequently spread abroad that Hat- 
ton had contrived Northumberland’s death, 
and some years later Sir Walter Raleigh, in 
writing to Sir Robert Cecil, referred to 
Hatton’s guilt as proved. But there is no 
authentic ground for disputing the theory 
that Northumberland died by his own hand. 
The cathoEcs naturally asserted that he had 
been murdered. Immediately after his death 
there was published at Cologne a tract en- 
titled ' OmceEtatis Calvinianae Exempla duo 
reeentissima ex Anglia,’ in which the English 
government was clmrg^ both with North- 
umberland’s murder and with the. enforee- 
TOnt of the penal statutes passed in the pr©^ 
viousyear. ihe tract wasreprintedinFrench, 
German,: EngEsh, Italian, and Spanish. To 
allay the pufiie excitement, a Star-chamber 
inquiry was ordered, and it was held on 
23 June. Thereupon *A True and Sum- 
marie Reports’ of the proceedings was pub- 
lished, and the verdict of suicide powerfully 
upheld. 

BQs widow, CatharineNeville, subsequently 
married Francis Fitton of Binfield, Berk- 
shire, and died on 28 Oct. 15^, being buried 
in Westminster Abbey# By her Northum*^ 
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“berland left eiglit sons and two daughters. 
Of the latter, Lucy married, first, Sir John 
Wotton ; secondly, Sir Hugh Owen of An- 
glesey ; and Eleanor married Sir 'William 
Herbert, baron Powis. The eldest son, Henry, ' 
ninth earl; the second, W’iliiam (1575- 
1648) ; and the youngest son, George (1580- 
1632), are noticed separately. The other , 
sons were Sir Charles ^d. 1628), who fought 
in the Low Countries and Ireland, was im- 
plicated in Essex^s rebellion, and was par- 
doned; Sir Eichard (<?. 1018), who also 
fought in Ireland; Sir Alan {d. 161 1)^ who 
was made X.B. in 1604 ; and Sir Josceline 
(fZ. 1631), who, like his brother Charles, was 
concerned in Essex’s rebellion. 

[Be Tonblanqne’s Annals of theHcrase of Percy, 
ii. 125 seq.; Fronde’s Hist, of England; Cal. 
fe'tate Papers, Dom. ; Camden’s Annals ; Doyle’s 
Official Baronage; Sharpe’s Memorials of the 
Eebellionof 1569 ; Collins’s Peerage ; G. ELC.’s 
Complete Peerage.] S. L. 

PERCY, HEIHIY, ninth Exbl ofXoeth- 
ITMBERLAXD {150L-1632), SOU of Henry 
Percy, eighth earl [q. v.], bom at Tyne- 
mouth Castle in 1564, was educated in the 
■orotestant faith by one Thompson, vicar of 
5lgremont. In 1582 he set out on a foreign 
tour, and at Paris he formed an intimacy 
with Charles Pa^t [q. v.', agent of Miuj 
Queen of Scots and a staunch Roman catholic 
— a circumstance which raised suspicions of 
his loyalty. Both Paget and himself wrote 
home denying that religion entered into 
their discussions- He develop^ literary 
tastes, read Guicdaidini and Holinshed, and 
purchased works of art. Astrology and 
alchemy interested him, and among his 
sessions in ^Lrly life was a crystal g..obe. Hfe 
indulgence in 6ciei^i&: exTeiiments gained 
for Mm the sobi^net of ‘the Wizard Earl* 
He was soon pss^onately addicted to tobacco- 
smoking, anc 1(^ large sums (£ money by 
gamble’. In 1585, on his father^s death, ^ 
succeeded to the earldom of Northumbeiv 
land, and settled in London at the family 
residence n^r St. Andrew’s Hill, Black- 
friars. In 1590 he removed his Londkm 
dwellii^ to Russell Hwse, St. Martan’s-in- 
the-Fields, and in James I’s rriga to Wal- 
singham House. He made Alnwick Cast]^ 
his place of residence in the north# Some- 
what fanriful in his tastes, he wms nn- 
:>opular in domestic life. With his mother 
jt& was perpetualiy q^uarrelling, imd his 
merous taaants found him an ui^ympath^m 
and landlord. He was a justice of th© 

■ peace finr ^ssex, Cumberiand, 

^d, Iforthmmbi^^nd, and tlm North, East, 
and West Ridings of Yorkshire, but selected 
hisr duties and declined to ta!^ part in SB- 


pressing bolder warfare. Meanwhile he took 
some part in other dej^ments of jmblic 
affairs. He served as a volunteer nnmr the 
Ikrl of Leicester in the Low Countries in 
1585-6, and in 1588 in the fleet sent again^ 
the Spanish armada. In 1591 he was mwle 
governor of Tynemouth. On 23 April 15K5 
he was installed a knight of the Garter, and 
George Peele [q. v.] dedicated to him in the 
same year, in flattering terms, his elaborate 
poem entitled ‘Honour of the Garter,’ im 
which he celebrated tbe installation cere- 
mony, In 1596 be carried the insignia of the 
order of the Garter to Henry IV of France, 
and in 1599 was nominated a general of the 
armv. 

Northumherland’s name was entitled t® 
stand eighth on the list of laBsumptive heim 
to the crown, and the Roman catholics, who 
had hopes that be would yet feUre for the 
faith of his fathers, suggested abcmt 1^0 
that he should strengthaa hm claim by 
marrying another heir^ Lady Arabella 
Stuart (cf. Thomas Wiisoh, St^ ef 
loTidf IC^). In 1595 be dimppointed tkm 
- design hy wedding Dorothy, sister of Robert 
Devereux, second earl of £ssex, and wiikiw 
of Sir John Perrot. He was on good terms 
with his brother-in-law Essex, altbotigh he 
formed a low opinion cff hk <ffiaracter; but 
he found hk wife uncongenial, and they fire- 
. guently lived apart. No permanent bcaac^ 
nowever, took pkce, and she stood by Mm i® 
his later difficulties. In I^X) he went to the 
Low Countries, and took part in milkary 
about Ostmid. The eom- 

mand@Mn-ehh^ ^ Francis Tam, tra^nd 
him with lees xeefed ^lan he 
and, alter bvoodlng Otar his iMriie%hs eea^ 
Tene, inl60%aeMbi^wliriht^gmmial 
daeliW to treat as ' Avmyaaifiy 

eosrze^cmdesm Mkmei. A siwlar qpmam 
with AjQid Scml^sai^aa was eamfond hy 
the eoapeiL 

WhaSy daei^ 16@i, k heeam afpM^ 
that Jaakes TI of Seollaiid was mtaiii ta 
^ snoc^ to the Ihicme, Hee^bmliea> 

la^, Mlowm^ the of Ms hfiNtibir- 

in-kw Essex and of Behert€hei|Ufsaka^ 
a ocanesfoadeaos wkh 

draw Im seaie assMSilmg ins 

Kmthambmiimffbiian^lsSiand ha heeanmaM 

Jhaaiiilla idhim ii Ahhaufgh 
mA an aiwawd ai^bs^liactkMhwIiii^ va- 
qnired of Ms a ftnamsa 

ttdaratkk Iw ealh<^<!s»aMsmiy» 

Mn^ Hiomas v.J ta 

Edinbmghto receive 

Jaxa^ forwarded amtiaket4wymMW^ Cm- 

aeqnmlljr, on desth and Jjwwpesh 
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accession, ^Northumberland "wrelcomed the 
new monarch, with apparent enthusiasm. He 
was at once made a privy councillor and cap- 
tain of the band of gentleman pensioners, and 
next year (1604) was nominated joint lord 
lieutenant for Sussex and, with some incon- 
sistency, a commissioner to expel Jesuits and 
seminary ")riests. On 30 Aug, 1605 he was 
created 'A-A. at Oxford. But the kill’s 
methods of government did not satisfy him. 
He and his wife had vigorously protested 
against the punishment of their mend Sir 
Valter Raleigh, and the persecution of the 
catholics had not been relaxed. The court was 
overrun by Scotsmen, for whom jS^orthumber- 
hmd ac£|iiired an antipathy. He is said, more- 
over, to have perceived that Prince Henry 
was likely to prove a more sagacious ruler 
than his father, and courted the prince’s 
society more than James approved. In the 
autumn of 1605 he retired firom court to Syon 
House, with the apparent intention of for- 
saking politics for the more congenial study 
of science and literature. 

On the discovery of the ^gunpowder plot’ 
of 5 Nov. 1605 some suspicion of complicity 
foil upon Northumberland, His kinsman 
Thomas Percy (1560-1605) [q. v.], one of the 
chief conspirators, had dined on 4 Nov. with 
N orthumberland at Syon House, Lord Salis- 
bury, whose relations with Northumberland 
were never cordial, deemed it prudent to 
commit the earl to the care of the archbishop 
of Canterbury at Croydon, ^ there to he 
honourably used until things be more quiet.’ 
3^)rd Salisbury informed a correspondent, 
Sir Charles Cornwallis, that no thought was 
harboured in the council that the earl was 
responsible for the plot. His arrest was 
only * to satisfy the world that nothing be 
undone which belongs to policy of state when 
the whole monarchy was proscribed to disso- 
lution’ ;^WranvooD, Memorials^ ii. 172), On 
the 11th, in a letter to the council, Northum- 
berland appealed to his habits of Hfe as proof 
that his interests lay elsewhere than in poli- 
tical conspiracy. * Examine,’ he said, * but 
my humours in buildings, gardenings, and 
private expenses these two years past.’ He 
had few arms, horst^, or followers at Syon, 
and had known none of the conspirators ex- 
cepting Percy, On 27 N ov., however, he was 
sent to the Tower. * 

On 27 June 1606 he was tried in the court 
of Star-chamber for contempt and misprision 
of treason. It was stated that he had sought 
to become chief of the papists in England ; 
tlmt knowing Thomas Percy to be a recusant 
he had admitted him to be a gentleman pen- 
without administering to him the oath 
thatalterthediacovery of the 


plot he had written to friends in the north 
about securing his own moneys, hut gave no 
orders for Percy’s apT»rehension. He pleaded 
guilty to some of tae facts set forth in the 
indictment, but indignantly repudiated the 
inferences placed upon them by his prosecu- 
tors. He was sentenced to pay a fine of 
30,000/., to he removed from all offices and 
places, to he rendered incapable of holding 
any of them hereafter, and to be kept a 
prisoner in the Tower for life. 

Northumberland emphatically protested to 
the king against the severity of this sen- 
tence, and his wife appealed to the queen, 
who had shown mucS kindly interest in 
him. But the authorities were obdurate. 
The king insisted that 11 ,000/. of the fine 
should be paid at once, and, when the earl 
declared himself unable to find the money, 
his estates were seized, and funds were 
raised by granting leases on them. The 
leases- were ultimately recalled, and the earl 
managed to pay 11,000/. on 13 Nov. 1613 ; 
but more than seven years of imprisonment 
still awaited him. 

Northumberland gathered about him in 
the Tower men of learning, to whom he paid 
salaries for assisting him in his studies. Tho- 
mas Harriot, Walter Warner, and Thomas 
Hughes, the mathematicians, were regular 
attendants and pensioners, and were known 
as the earl’s ‘ three magi.’ Nicholas Hill aided 
him in experiments in astrology and alchemy. 
He also saw something of his fellow-prisoner, 
Sir Walter Raleigh. A large library was 
placed in his cell, consisting mainly of Italian 
books on fortification, astrology, and medi- 
cine. But Tasso and Machiavedi were among 
them. His only English works were Chaji- 
man’s Homer, ‘ The Gardener’s Labyrinth,’ 
Daniel’s * History of England,’ and Elorio’s 
‘Diction^’ (FoNBLAisrQUE, ii, 626 sq.) A 
part of his time was occupied in writing his 
‘ Advice to his Son (Algernon) on his 
Travels,’ which was printed from the manu- 
script at Alnwick in the ‘ Antiquarian Re- 
pertory,’ iv. 374. For some years his second 
daughter, Lucy, was his companion in the 
Tower. She formed a strong aiiection for 
James Hay, afterwards Earl of Carlisle, and 
resolved to marry him. Northu mberland dis- 
likedHay asa Scotsman and a favourite of the 
king, and declined to sanction the union. The 
marriage, however, took placein 161 7 . There- 
upon Hay, in order, apparently, to overcome 
Northumberland’s prejudice against him, 
made every efibrt to obtain his release. In 
this he at length proved sueCessfuL In 1621 
James was induced to celebrate his birthday 
by setting Northumberland and other poli- 
4 tical prisoners at liberty. The earl showed 
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some compiinctioa in accepting a favour 
wiiich lie attributed to Hav's asencv. How- 

Mr Cm* V 

ever, on 18 July, be was induced to leave 
the Tower after an imprisonment of nearly 
sixteen years. He was advised to recruit 
bis health at Bath. Thither he travelled 
in a coach drawn by eight horses. The story , 
is told that he insisted on this equipage in 
order to mark his sense of superiority to the 
king's favourite, Buckingham, who had 
latelv travelled about the country in a coach- 
and-six. But Hay was doubtless responsible 
for the demonstration. Bath worked a speedy 
cure, and Xorthumberland retired to his 
house at Petworth. He took no further part 
in public affairs, and died at Petworth on 
6 Nov. 1632, being buried in the church there. ^ 
His portrait was painted by Vandyck. : 

By his wife, who died on 3 Aug. 1619, 
and was also buried at Petworth, he was 
:fcither of Algernon Percy, tenth earl [f|. v.], 
and Henry Percy, lord Percy of Alnwict _q.v. j, . 
and of two daughters, Dorothy (1098-1677), 
wife of Bobert Sidney, second earl of Lei- 
cester, and Lucy Hay, countess of Carlisle 

[1- V-] 

[DeFonblanque’s Annals of the House of Pew, 
ii. 179-366 ; Collins’s Pee^e, ii. 408-37 ; Doyle’s 
Official Baronage; Gkirdiner’s Hist.; Jardine's 
Gunpowder Plot ; Cal. State Papers, Dom.] 

S. Jm 


PERCY, HENRY, Loeb Percy op Alit- 
wiCK ({f.l659), younger son of Henry Percy, 
ninth earlofNorthumberland[q.T.], was edu- 
cated at a school at Isleworth, under a certain 
Mr. Willis, and at Christ Chureh, Oxford (Fosr- 
BiASQTJB, Solise of JPercy, ii. 368; Foster, 
Alumm Oxm. Isfc ser. p. 1146). Pwy repre- 
sented Marlborough in the parliament of 
1629. On 21 March 1631 he unsuccessfully 
applied for the post of secretary to the chan- 
cellor of the exchecuer m Zord 

CowpeP^ MSS, i. 428). Strafford design^ 
to appoint him captain of a company in 
Irish army, hut the infiaenoe exerted for 
Lorenzo Cary frustrated the intention 
ford Letters, i. 128, 138). As a courtier 
Percy was more fortunate ; he obtain^ great 
influence with the queen, and employed it 
to further the interests of his brother, the 
Eftrl of Northumberland, and his brother-in- 
law, the Earl of Leic^ter (ib. i.363 ; CoEtlHS, 
Leerdffe ; l^djiey Lupcrs, iL 627 , 642). 

In March 1633 Percy acl^ as Lord W eston’s 
friend in the quarrel between him and the 
Earl of Holland {Cal, State Fapers, Dom. 
1633-4, X. 12). His favour, however, emr 
tinned to increase; in November 1639 he 
was appointed master of the horse to the 
Wnce of Wales, and on 6 Tune 1640 he was 
appointed (^ptain and governor of Jersey 


life (CoLLixs, Pfera^ iBrydgea), li, ^144, 
Sidney Papers, ii. 620 1. 

In the Short parliament Percy 
Portsmouth, and in the Long parliament the 
county of Noithumherlanl, tie wai* 
the originators of what was term»*d tht" * 
army plot' in March DUl, but accoriing to 
his own story simply desicrnal to procure a 
declaration from the army in supfwrt c»f the 
king's policy, and ■was mn»«ent of the pUn 
to bring it up to London in or^ier to put i 
on the parliament. When the plat was die- 
covered he endeavoured to fly to FraiKse, wm 
set upon and wounded by the e«iuntry peopW 
in Sussex, and remained for some time in 
hiding. To facilitate his own escape, he wm 
induct to write a letter to hb * Irotber, 
giving an account of the conspiracy, which 
furnished the popular leaders with conduMve 
procff of the n^lity tl^ design, and wiyi 
Jield by the royalists to be a treachercHis be- 
trayal of his duty to the king < 

MebelUm, iii. 223, 22® ; RrsHWORf H, iv. 26rib 
The sole punishment inflicted upon him for 
his share in tlie plot was his expulritm Irma 
the House of Commons, which took pliw*® 
on 9 Dec. 1641 ( Qmmom'' Jmrmls, iL 337 ; 
Evertk, Diary, ed. Wheatley, iv. 75b 
Percy retire to Fraaee, but at the out- 
break of the war made himself useful to 
Queen Henrietta Maria, who employed him 
as an agent to King Charles, and obtained 
his resrorat km to favour. * Truly,’ she wrote, 

‘ I think him very faithful, and that we »ay 
trust him,’ Thanks to her support, he hecas« 
on 22 May 1643 general of the mdnanee in 
the king’s army, and was created on ^ J nwe 
of the same year Baron Pengr of Alnwick 
(Bwses, Letters of MemieUa 
^ Blxcx, Ojf^ BoeqmeiM, pp. 40, flS). A 
I volume of Percy’s ocHTe^>c«e®ie© as gimwal 
of the ordnance is ppeserred in th© Bodkdan 
Library (Rawlmscm MS. D- 396). H© longh^ 

' at the b^tk of Ciopredir (29 Jane 

1644), and accompHiied the kmg bilo Corn- 
, wall m his pursuit of E^ex ; havii^ 
part in Wilnmt’s to knee tlwa 

1rb*g to peaee^ he MX mto disgrace, 
f. was obliged to nwign Ms ©onamaM 
5 (14 Ang. 1644; ^ Midkmrd 

‘p.&4). *Hhii«ivil,’WpClawdo0,*ad(kd 
S ^ the iUrhamoar id the army; for ^longh 
i he was genwefally maloved aa a ptmid and 
. Bupercilioas person, yet he had always Ihme 
or four persons of good opedife aM fspuSation, 
i. who were esta^aed by Mia, win^ who m h e 
, lived very well; and tkm|^ he did n®i 
f the good lelhows feo Mm % dimMa^, yel he 
I well, wh^ in the gnimil ^ 

' that time drew mmj votary t® Mm, wh® 
-1 hors very ill the issnt of Ms tsM% 
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were not without some inclination to murmur 
even on his behalf’ {Mebellion, viii. 98). On 
11 Jan. 1545 Percy and two other royalist 
peers were placed under arrest hy the Virtg 
on the charge of holding correspondence 
with his enemies and uttering disrespectful 
speeches, but iu reality on account of the 
persistency with which they urged him to 
open negotiations with the parliament (Gae- 
BntEB, Greeit Cidl War, iL 1L4), Percy 
was released a few weeks later, and, having 
pr^ured a pass from Essex, sought to take 
ship for the continent. On his way he was 
taken prisoner by Waller and Cromwell at 
Andover. Among Percy’s party * there was 
a youth of so fair a countenance that Crom- 
well doubted of his condition, and, to confirm 
himself, willed him to sing, which he did 
withsuehadaintiness that Cromwell scrupled 
not to say to Lord Percy that being a warrior 
he did ^sely to be accompanied by Amazons, 
on which that lord in some confusion did 
acknowledge that she was a damsel; this 
afterwards gave cause for scoff at the king’s 
^Tty* {JRecoUeetiom hy Sir William Waller, 
^788, p. 125). Percy arrived at Paris at the 
end of March 1645, and, though the king had 
cautioned the cueen not to trust him too 
much, was speedily as great a favourite with 
Henrietta as before (C<ar/. State Papers, Dom. 
1644-5, pp. S72, S90, 483). In March 1648 
he was woiinded in a duel with Prince 
Bupert, and in the following October was 
put under arrest for giving the lie to Lord 
Colepeper in the presence of the Prince of 
"Wales {Hamiltm Papers, L 178; White- 
loCKE, Memorials, iL 423), 

As Percy belonged to the queen’s party 
and to the fiction of Secretary Long, he is 
spoken of with great severity in the corre- 
spondence of Hyde and Nicholas. They re- 

f arded him as an atl^ist because he favoured 
[obbes, and advised Charles II to comply 
with the demai^s of the presbyterians or any 
other party which would undertake to restore 
his throne. When he was made lord cham- 
berlain and admitted to the privy council 
th^ disgust knew no bounds (Nicholas 
L 172, 213, 285, 293, iL 18, 20, 1 13). 
Hyde, Iw^wever, was subsequently reconciled 
^ Perc^, who- brought about a me^tin®' 
between the quern mid the chancellor of the 
exchequer, and is praised in the ‘ History of 
the Bebellian’for his economical administra- 
ticm d the king’s household (xiv. 89, 93) 
When Pmey thought of making his peace 
with Protector, Hyde dissuaded hizn, and 

told Mm that few men were so fit to be 
about tim king’s person, or engaged in the 
fsoaamels likely to cany Mm home (Chi Cla- 
fmim iiL I 64 He died in 


France about March 1659 (Cal State Pavers 
Dom. 1658-9, pp. 115, 335, 562). ^ * 

[Authorities cited in the article ; B© Pon- 
Manque^s House of Percy, ii. 368, 430 ; Collius’s 
Peerage, ed. Brjdges.] C. H. P. 

. (1785-1825), colonel, 

aide-de-camp to Sir John Moore and to Wel- 
lington, fifth son of Algernon Percy, baron 
Loyaine, who was created Earl of Beverley 
in 1790, and brother of Hugh Percy Fc v 1 
bishop of Carlisle, and of Vice-admiral Tosc^ 
Ime Pctcv, was born on 14 Sept. 1785 fsee 
under Peecy, Hugh, first Dhee of NoeW- 
TT3(£BEELA2rD_. He was educated at Eton and 
-804 appointed lieutenant in the 
/ tMusiiiere. He became captain unattached 
y Uct. 1806, and captain 7th fusiliers on 

o* aide-de-camp to 

Sir John Moore at Coruna. On 21 June ISIO 
he was transferred as captain to the 14th lia-ht 
dragoons. He was taken prisoner with a 
aarty of his regiment during the retreat from 
iJurgos in 1812, and was detained in Prance 
until the peace. In 1815 he was appointed 
Mde^e-camp to the Duke of "VVeUington. 
He brought home the Waterloo despatches, 
amvmg post in London on the evening of 
wO June with the despatches and captured 
eagles, and was next cay made C.B., and a 

brevet lieutenant-colonel from 18 June 1815. 
He retired on half-pay in 1821, and was re- 
tumed to parliament for Beeralston, Devon- 
smre, in 1823. Once a gay, handsome younff 
fellow, he prematurely lost his health. He 
med at his^zather’s house in Portman Square. 
London, 15 April 1825, in hisfortieth year, and 
was buried in the cemetery ofSt. Marylebone. 

[Fosters Peerage,, under ‘Beverley;* Army 
lasts; Gent Mag. 1825, pt. L p. 567.1 

H. M. C. 

PERCV, HENRY ALGERNON fifth 
Eaelof NoETHTJMBEELiirD(1478-1527), bom 
13 Jan. 14/ 8, was son of Henry Percy, fourth 
wl of Northumberland [q. y.]. by Maud, 
daughter of WiUiam Herbert, first earl of 
Pembroke of the second creation [q. v.] Alan 
J^rcy [q. y.] was his younger brother. On 
1489 he succeeded his father as 
fifth Earl of Northumberland. He was well 
looked ^er and brought up at the court, 
wlule his sisters’ marriages were the object 
S? negotiation. He was made JC.B. 
.jI Noy. 1481, at the time when Prince 
Arthur was created Prince of Wales. He* 
attended Henry at the conclusion of the 
tr^ty of Staples in 1492, and took a pro- 
hi the elaborate ceremony of 
1494, when Prince Henry was created 

of ^oMrdlZI and Henry VII L 

o90| &C.) In 1400 he was made a knight 
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the Grarter. In 1497 he serred in the loyal ahoat the wards, hf was ewt 

army against the Cornish rebels, and fought into the Fleet in lolB. j he was rmly 

at B*.aekheath ; on 14 May 1498 he received put there so that Wolsej have tha 

livery of his lands, and entered into the credit of getting him out. He wm examis^ 
management of his various castles and e^ in the Star-chamber, and soon set free, 
tates- How important his position was can Northumberland was deadly with Shrews- 
be seen from ^ T le Northumberland House- bury, and they arranged to ^ on a pilgrim- 
hold Book,’ which was edited from the manu- age this year together.^ Shrewsbury Iwl 
script in -Dossession of the Didce of North- feen anxious to marry his daughter to a aim 
umberlanc by Thomas Percy Tq. v,] in 1770. of Buckingham, but, having dii^puted aht«t 
It was begun in 1512. fiis income was money matters, the parents broke olf the 
about 2,300/. a year, which probably does match; it now arranged, mm nnfor- 
not include all that he received 3y way of gift. ; tunately as it tamed out, that the iafly 
But on his various retinues of servants he should marry Northumberknd’a wm, the 
spent no less than 1,500/. a year, and as the Lord Percy. In June NoithumberlaBd 
margin had to meet all such expend® as his ’ iSK?t Queen Margaret of iscotlaiwl at h ofk to 
journeys to the court, and as he was extra- conduct her on her way brme; he nnderrook 
ordinarily magnificent in taste, he was soon | the duty with reluctar^, doubtls^ts frwn 
in debt. In 1500 Northumberland was at f want of money, and his wife vms excnsed 
the meeting of Henry and the Archduke attendance, InlolBhewasmieof who 
Philip. In*^1501 he was a^inted constable held la^ds in Calais. Wolsev in 1519, in a 
of Knaresborough, steward of the lordship of ; letter to the king, « 

Knaresborough, and master forester in the his Mm^f Fili, 

forest there. On 1 April 1502 he was a iii. i. . , c:! 1206 129S>. But W €«aped 
missioner of oyer and terminer for London; | the late of the Bake m I*®® 

he was also constantly in the commission of [ Stafpoed, Enwamni a^ went to the F mU 
the neace for various counties. Northumber- : the Cloth Gold, whaje ^ was a jiid« m 
lane received the important appointment of ^ the lists. TheMme year be had a grant M the 
■warden-o-eneral of the east marches towards , honour of Holdeme^ He was at 

Scotlanc on 3D June 1503, and one of his ! Henry’s meting with the ^pemr in May 
first duties was to escort Margaret to Scot- 1522, and attoted the ratifici^ ^ tto 
land on her way to ^oin James IV of Scot- i treaty miNie. He skeins to ^ve h^n 
land, and his s^lencid dress and numerous but not to haw ^ wa^^i 

servants pleased the princess. Ana^soant of I all tte marches towards m 1 ^ 

thiaprogSss was written l^Someraet b^W ' But te«®tiW ytiTOjrhite Swrey was.; 
and priStedinLeland’s‘Oo]lectaii«t.'Tdl. it. ^ ^lef coming In 1533 beBWdet«i«njd 
Northumberland see^ to have i™t«^ed ^ 


ElizS^th, dangbter and heiress of Sr John , he 

Hastings. He was fined lO.OOOi, an au^t ] man. Sir Bdwarf 

of money quite as ^fitenltto raise as forty ;he ttss agma » ho^. la to 
?Les the Inm' at the present day ; «.d it is J had 

extraordinary that he managed to pay half j north, of 

iT J « TFt^nwTT x^ifT nT-itmp tft iLb-e - 1522* hot he cloKPed hmmsdf, 

the money bafo™ Henry \III ,ai™ ^ tlm to.-, ». . 


mainder of the debt at Msicn loiu. „ 

4 Feb. 1511-12 he was a trier of petitums . Ni^tmgW He^rt 

foom GasconT and beyond the sea. , 1527, and wa« ^ 

in the war of 1615 had bialt a splonM Oanm. 


ft Tfifiy IWEgB "WIMI 


land mi 
he was 
various 


rrr srr b™ r XTto^ - 

tyranny. Northumberland was sospeeW of , SW^*A^«ww!«pt 

Sing L friendly wiA.Buddn„^am,ands^ ^ 

on a diarge of interfem® with the kn^s ' fenwsdy la »» pmvn— 
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Reg. Bib. 18 D ii. It consists of poems, cbiefly 
by Lydgate. He married Lady Catherine (d, 
1542), daughter of Sir Robert Spencer, by 
Eleanor, countess of Wiltshire, and by her 
had three sons — Henry Algernon, ’?vho be- 
came sixth earl, and is separately noticed ; 
Sir Thomas Percy, and Sir Ingelram Percy — 
and two daughters : Margaret, who married 
Henry, lord Clifford, first earl of Cumber- 
land, and Maud, who married William, lord 
Conyers. 

[Be Fonblanqne’s Annals of the House of 
Percy; Introduction to Percy’s edition of the 
Isorthumberland Household Booh; Letters and 
Papers, Henry VHI ; State Papers, Henry VIII, 
i. 14f>, iv. 45; Chron. of Calais (Camd. Soc.); 
Hall’s Chronicle, ed, 1809, p. 498 ; Drake's 
Eboracum, App. xyiii. &c. ; Leland’s Itinerary, 
i. 47, 54, vii.oO-1 ; Percy’s Reliques, ed.Wheatley, 
i. 124; Casley’s Cat. of Royal MSS. p* 283 ; Doyle’s 
Official Baronage, ii. 653 ; Collins’s Peerage, ed. 
Brydges, ii. 304, &e.] W. A. J. A. 

PEROT, HENRY ALGERNON, sixth 
EaKL op NOBTHTJUBEIlIAjnD (1502 P-1537), 
was eldest son of Henry Algernon, fifth earl 
q. y.], by Catherine, daughter of Sir Robert 
Spencer. He was born about 1502, and sent, 
when quite young, to be a page in Wolsey’s 
household. He was knighted in 1519, and, 
in spite of the fact that his father had de- 
stined him as early as 1516 {Letters and 
Papers^ Sm, VIIL ii. i. 1935) for the daugh- 
ter of the Earl of Shrewsbury, he fell in love 
with Anne Boleyn, then a young lady about 
the court. The intrigue was soon discovered, 
and the Earl of Northumberland sent for. 
Wolsey himself, though ignorant as yet of the 
king’s inclinations, scolded the young man. 
Lord Percy gave way, but there is’ Ettle doubt 
that the attachment lasted through his life. 
In July 1522 he was made a member of the 
council of the north ; in October he was 
made deputy warden of the east marches, 
and Dacre suggested that, young as he was, 
he should he made warden the same year. 
On 19 May 1527 he succeeded, his father as 
sixth Earl of Northumberland ; he was made 
steward of the honour of Holderness on 
18 June ; on 2 Dec. he became lord warden 
of the east and west, marches. 

Northumberland had many misfortunes. 
He was constantly ill from a kind of a 'ue. 
He was burdened with debt, and yet ban to 
keep up a vast establishment and en /age in 
much fghting on his own account, Wolsey 
treated him like a hoy so long as he was in 
power. He was not often allowed to ^ to 
the court, nor even to his father’s funera_. To 
add to his other distresses, he disagreed, with 
his wife, who soon return^ to her father, and 
hated her husband heartily for. the rest of bis 


short life. Many of his troubles are reflected 
in his letters (cf. Seeltoi?', Why coyne ye not 
to Court ?), Ilis chief friend was Sir Thomas 
Arundell [q. y.] 

In spite of his anxieties he was very active 
on the borders. He had leave in 1528 to 
come to London, Wolsey writing that be 
hoped he would prove * conformable to his 
Hyghness’s pleesor in gyvyng better attend- 
annce, leaving ofi’ his prodigality, sulleness, 
mistrust, disdayne, and making of *Dartys.’ 
In 1530, while he was at 'Topcliffe, ’he 
received a message from the king ordering 
him to go to Cawood and arrest Wolsey. 
He seems to have acted as humanely as he 
could, and sent his prisoner south in the 
custody of Sir Roger Lascelles, while he re- 
mained to make an inventory of the cardinal’s 
goods. He was one of the peers who signed 
the letter to the pope in July 1530 asking that 
the divorce might be hurried on, and, from 
his friendship with Sir Thomas Legh [q. v.], 
it seems as though he were of the new way of 
thinking in religious matters. On 23 April 
1531 he was created K.G. ; on 11 May lo32 
he was made sheriff of Northumberland for 
life ; and on the 26th of the same month a 
privy councillor. In 15e32 Northumberland 
stood in great peril. His wife, drawing, 
doubtless, upon ber recollection of matri- 
monial squabbles, accused him of a precon- 
tract with Anne Boleyn. She confided her 
alleged grievance to her father, who cau- 
tiously mentioned the matter to the Duke of 
Norfolk. Anne Boleyn ordered a public in- 
quiry. Northumberland denied the accusa- 
tion, and his accusers were routed. 

Northumberland took part in the trial of 
Lord Dacre in July 153d. In the January 
following he was accused of ‘ slackness ’ on 
the borders, and also of the graver offence of 
having a sword of state carried before him 
when he went as j usticiary to Y ork. Illness 
was doubtless in part responsible for his ne- 
glect of duty in the previous year. But 
Chapuys ranked him, on information which 
he had from his doctor, among the dis- 
affected early in 1535. Having no children, 
Northumberland now began to arrange his 
affairs. In February 1535 be wrote to 
Cromwell that the king had given him leave 
to name any of his blood his heir ; hut, on 
account of their ‘ debylytery and unnatural- 
ness,’ he had determined to make the king 
his heir. This decision he confirmed later. 
In 1536 he was created lord president of the 
council of the north, and vicegerent of the 
order of the Garter. In May 1536 he formed 
one of the court for the trial of Anne Boleyn, 
but when he saw her he grew ill and left the 
, room. Anne is said to have confessed a pre- 
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eoutract witli Lim in th.e hope of saving her 
life. In September 1536 he had a grant of 
1,000^. to come to London in order to make 
arrangements about his lands. The matter 
had not been completed when the northern 
rebellion known as the ‘nilgrimageof grace’ 
broke out. Northumber-and’s brothers and 
mother were open sympathisers with the 
rebels, but the earl himself remained loyal. 
The rebel leader, Aske, and his men came to 
WresseU, where he was ill in bed. The earl, 
who is spoken of as ' Orasyside,’ was besought 
to resign his commands of the marches into 
the hands of his brothers, or at all events go 
over to the rebels. He refused both requests ; 
and when William Stapleton, in whose de- 
positions we have an account of the affair, 
went up to see him, * he fell in weeping, ever 
wishing himself out of the world.’ Aske sent 
him to York, to protect him from the fury of 
his followers, who wanted to behead him. 
Finding himself ‘for ever unfeignedly sick,’ he 
made a grant to the king of his estates, on 
condition that they might pass to his nephew. 
When, however, his brother, Sir Thomas, was 
attainted, he made the grant unconditional in 
June 1637. By this time his mind was fast 
failing. He removed to Newington Green, 
where Richard Layton [q. v.' visited him on 
29 June 1537. He says thah he found him 
‘languensin extremis, sight and speech failed, 
his stomach swollen so great as I never see 
none, and his whole body as yellow as saffron.’ 
He died on 29 June 1537, and was buried in 
Hackney church. W eever c notes an inscrip- 
tion, but Bishop Percy in l'"67 could find no 
trace of it. He married, in 1524, Mary Talbot, 
daughter of George, fourth earl of Shrews- 
bury, but left no issue. The earldom fell into 
abeyance on his death, but was revived in 
favour of his nephew Thomas, seventh earl 
[q. V.] His widow lived until 1572. She had 
a grant of abbey lands, and was suspected 
of being a Homan catholic, a favourer of 
Mary Queen of Scots, and of hearing mass 
in her house. She waa buried in Sheffield 
church. 

Northumberland’s two brothers. Sir Tho- 
mas and Sir Ingebam Percy, took an active 
part in the management of his estates- They 
were both important leaders in the pilgrim- 
age of grace. Both were taken prisoners. 
Sir Thomas was attainted and executed in 
1637. His sons, Thomas, seventh earl, and 
Henry, eighth earl, are separately noticed. 
Sir Ingelram Percy was condned in the Beau- 
champ Tower, where his name is to be seen 
cut in the stone. But he was soon liberated, 
went abroad, and died about 1540. He left 
an illegitimate daughter Isabel, who married, 
in 1544r, Henry Tempest of Broii^hton# 


[De FonlJanque’s Annals of the House of 
Percy ; Letters and Papers, Henry VIII ; State 
Papers, i. 109, &c., ii. 140, iv. 59, v. &c. ; 
Archaeol. xxxiii. 4 ; Bapst’ s Beux gentilshommes 
Pontes, 17, 133-4; Fronde’s Hist, of England, 
vol. ix. ; Friedmann’s Anne Boleyn, passim; 
Boyle’s Official Baronage ;Nott’s Wyatt; Caven- 
dish’s Life of Wolsey ; Rot- Pari. ; Wriothesley’s 
Chron. and Chron. of Calais, in the Camden So- 
ciety’s publications.] W. A. J. A. 

PERCY, Lord HENRY HUGH MAN- 
\7ERS (1817-1877), general, third son of 
Georje Percy, fifth duke of Northumberland 
{d. 1567), by Louisa Harcourt, third daugh- 
ter of the Honourable James Archibald 
Stuart- Wortley Mackenzie, was born at 
Burwood House, Cobbam, Surrey, on 22 Aug. 
1817, and educated at Eton. He entered 
the army as an ensign in the grenadier 
guards on 1 July 1836, and was present 
during the insurrection in Canada in 1838. 
As captain and lieutenant-colonel of bis 
regiment he served during the eastern cam- 
paign of 1854-5, including the battles of 
Alma, where he was wounded, Balaclava, 
Inkerman, where he was again wounded, 
and the siege of Sebasto 3ol. At the battle 
of Inkerman, on 5 Nov. ..854, he found him- 
self, with many men of various regiments 
who had charged too far, nearly surrounded ’ 
by the Russians, and without ammunition. 
By his knowledge of the ground, although 
wounded, he extricated these men, and, pass- 
ing under a heavy fire from the Russians 
then in the sandbag battery, brought them 
safe to where ammD.nition was to be ob- 
tained. He thereby saved about fifty men 
and enabled them to renew the combat. For 
this act of bravery be was, on 6 May 1857, 
rewarded with the Victoria cross. For a 
short period he held the local rank of bri- 
gadier-general in command of the British- 
Italian legion in the Crimea. From 29 June 
1865 to 10 Feb. 1865 he was an aide-de- 
camp to the queen. On the occurrence of 
the Trent misunderstanding with the United 
States in December 1861, he was sent to 
New Brunswick in command of the first 
battalion of the grenadier guards. He had 
been promoted to be major in 1860, and 
retired ftom active service on 3 Oct, 1862. 
As a conservative he sat in parliament for 
North Northumberland from 19 July 1865 
to 11 Nov. 1868. He was rewarded for his 
. military services hy his appointment to 
the colonelcy of the 89th regiment on 
28 May 1874, and was made a eneral on 
1 Oct. lB77^ On 24 May 187" he was 
gazetted a K.C.B. He was found dead in 
his bed at his residence, 40 Eaton Square, 
London, on 3 Pec. 1877, and was buried 
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in the Northumberland vault in AN est- 
minster Abbey on 7 Dec. He was un- 
married. 

[Times, 6 Dec. 1877, p. 8 ; Annual Eegister, 
1877, p. 164 ; O’Byrne’s Yictoria Gross, 1880, 
pp. 31, 79 : Dodd’s Peerage, 1877, p. 537.] 

G. C. B. 

PEROT, HUGH, whose surname was 
originally SanTHsoN, first Dttee of North- 
TIMBEELA.ND of the third creation (171o- 
1786), born in 1715 at Newby Wiske, York- 
shire, was the only son of Langdale Smith- 
son, esq., and Philadelphia, daughter of W. 
Keveley, esq., of Newby, Yorkshire. In 
1729 he succeeded his grandfather, Sir Hugh 
Smithson, as fourth baronet of Stanwick, 
Y'orkshire. Eleven years later he inherited 
•property in Middlesex from another relative, 
iTugh Smithson, esq., of Tottenham. He 
matriculated from Christ Church, Oxford, 
on 15 Oct. 1730. He became high sheriff of 
Yorkshire in 1738, and represented Middle- 
sex in parliament from 15 May 1740 tiU his 
elevation to the peerage ten years later. In 
1740 he proposed marriage to Elizabeth, only 
daughter of Algernon Seymour, who had 
been created Baron Percy in 1722. The 
lady’s father was eldest son of Charles Sey- 
mour, sixth duke of Somerset [q.v.“, by his 
first wife. Lady Elizabeth, only daughter and 
heiress of Josceline Percy, eleventh earl of 
Northumberland (d!. 1670). The duchess died 
in 1722, and transmitted to her husband all 
the estates of the Percy family. The Duke of 
Somerset disliked the union of his grand- 
daughter with Smithson, hut the marriage 
took place on 10 July 1740. In 1744, on the 
diath of her only brother, George Seymour, 
lord Beauchamp, Ijady Smithson (or Lady 
Betty, as she was generally called) became 
eventualheiress of the Percy property. Somer- 
set’s endeavours to disinherit her failed because 
by the family settlements there was no power 
of alienating the property. On his death 
in 1748, Lady Betty’s father was created Earl 
of Northumberland on 2 Oct. 1749, with suc- 
cession to Smithson, and his heirs by Lady 
Betty. Smithson succeeded to the title in 
1750, and on 12 April of the same year as- 
sume, by act of parliament, the name and 
arms of Percy. For the next thirty years 
Northumberland and his wife figured pro- 
minently in social and political life. On 3 Jan. 
1753 he was named a lord of the bedchamber 
(cf. W ALPOLE, Memoirsof JReiffn of Geovce IT). 
On 20 March 1753 he was appointee lord 
fieutenant of N orthumberland, and on 1 8 Nov. 
1756 received the Garter. He was renomi- 
nated lord of the bedchamber (25 Nov. 1760), 
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to Queen Charlotte. On 22 Nov. he was 
sworn of the privy council. 

In the early years of George Ill’s reign he 
attached himself to Lord Bute, whose daugh- 
ter married his son in 1764. Both Northum- 
berland and Bute were members of the king’s 
private junto, w’hich met daily at the house 
of Andrew Stone [q. v.] in the Privy Gardens. 
On 29 Dec. 1762 Northumberland became 
lord lieutenant of Middlesex. On 17 March 
1763 Heni^ Fox [q.v.] suggested to Bute to 
give him the privy seal (Fitzmatjrice, Shel '^ 
bume, i. 198). Next month Bute resigned 
office; and although Grenville, who succeeded 
to the post of prime minister, had no liking 
for Northumberland, the latter was appointed 
lord lieutenant of Ireland, On 20 Aoril 1763 
Christopher Smart [q.v.] celebrated the ap- 
pointment in an ode. In Ireland he seems 
to have been fairly popular, and to have 
displayed a more than viceregal magnifi- 
cence, to which Horace Walpole makes many 
scornful allusions (cf. Grenville Papers, iii. 
112). On a visit to Loudon early in 1765, 
Northumberland was employed by the king 
in a political intrigue to overthrow the Greu- 
,ville ministryi and did all he could to in- 
duce Pitt and Temple to join the leading 
whigs in an efibrt * to form a strong and last- 
ing administration.’ The king ultimately 
suggested that a ministiy should be formed 
witn Northumberland as first lord of the 
treasury. But Temple, who still regarded 
him as Idute’s lieutenant, refused to act under 
him. Pitt told the king that he thought 
'certainly Northumberland might he con- 
sidered,’ but did not approve of his being 
given the treasury. Pitt seems to have re- 
ceived Northumberland’s advances favour- 
ably, and made some promise that Northum- 
berland should benefit if he himself returned 
to power. The negotiations for the time 
dropped, and Northumberland appeared to 
gain little by them (cf. Walpole, Memoirs 
of George III, and his LettersX Grenville 
insisted with success on hiS dismissal from 
the viceroyalty in 1765. In July 1766, when 
Pitt formed a new government, under the 
nominal leadership of the Duke of Grafton,' 
the king ur;ed that Northumberland should 
become lord chamberlain. Francis Ingram 
Seymour, second marquis of Hertford [q. v.], 
was, however, appointed ; and Northu'mber- 
land, on making complaint to Pitt (just 
created Lord Chatham), was advised to ask 
the king for an advancement in the peerage.1 
The king proposed a marquisate; Northum-' 
herland demanded a dukedom. Chatham’ sup-^ 
ported his request, and the king somewhat 
reluctant! V assented.. On 4 Oct. 1766, the 
Diike. of . ^jafton wrote; to Chatham : * liord 
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Nortbumberland was yesterday created Duke 
of Nortliumberland, Earl Percy, and Viscount 
Louvaine, tbe last of which Mr. Conway 
had the address to persuade [sw] him from 
adding as a second dukedom, as he before 
had that of getting him to change the title 
he first had asked, of Duke Brabant.’ The 
title of Viscount Lovaine of Alnwick was 
not actually conferred till 28 Jan. 1784 
(^Grenville Papers, iv. 208-9 ; Chathain 
Corresp, hi. 74-6 

Although in 1767 Horace Walpole wrote 
that Northumberland was thought likely to 
be the head of a ministry to be formed of 
the ‘king’s friends,’ Northumberland never 
completely identified himself with that fac- 
tion. He voted against the Stamp Act, and 
for its repeal, and in 1770 supported Chat- 
ham’s resolution condemning Lord North’s 
advice to the king not to receive the ‘ re- 
monstrance and petition ’ of the corporation 
of London on the, subject of the Middlesex 
election. But, as lord* lieutenant of Middle- 
sex, he used all his influence against Wilkes 
and his friends, and incurred a full measure 
of popular animosif-y. His eldest son, Hugh, 
who had sat in parliament for Westminster 
since 1764, was opposed at the general elec- 
tion in 1768 by a nominee of Wilkes (W.vL- 
POLE, Letters, 2nd ser. i. 294J. During 
the riots of 1768, caused by the mob’s sym- 
pathy with Wilkes, Northumberland was 
compelled by the populace to publicly drink 
Wilxes’s health at Northumberland House, 
and he was threatened with a prosecution 
for murder in consequence of two men hav- 
ing been killed in an election riot at Brent- 
ford (ib. 20 Dec. 1768). In 1778 he was ap- 
pointed by Lord North master of the horse. 
Walpole ridiculed the appointment because 
Northumberland had the stone and was very 
lame with gout. His friendship for Ijord 
North’s government was doubt^: ‘within 
a few weeks of his promotion he had openly 
talked opposition in all companies ’ ( Wa^epolb, 
Last Journals, ii. 306). He resigned in 1780. 
During the Gordon riots he experienced 
further proofs of the hostility of the mob. 
He was forced from his carriage and robbed 
of his watch and purse on the cry being 
raised that a gentleman in black who rode 
with him was his jesuit confessor (Lord 
Mahoit, Hist, of England, vii. 28); 

Northumberland interested himself in art., 
science, and literature. He was elected 
F.R.S. in 1736, and in 1764 stood unsuc- 
cessfully for the presidency against Lord 
Morton. In 1753 he became a trustee of 
the* British Museum. Alnwick Castle the 
dlike thoroughly repaired and renovated in 
pseudo-G othic style. Johnson visited it when 


on his way to Scotland, and, being, treated 
■with great civility by the duke (BoswfiLf., edi:' 
Hill, iii. 272), remarked, ‘ He is only fit td' 
succeed himself ’ (i6. ii. 132), On 5 Ju-y 1764 
the duke is said to have celebrated the king’s 
birthday by entertaining fifteen hundred 
guests. Northumberland House, in London^, 
was enlarged, and Sir Horace Mann [q.v.* 
was commissioned to buy pictures for its 
adornment. W’’alpole thought the gallery 
‘ mi -ht have been in better taste ’ (see letters 
to bir H. Mann, Corresp, ii. 479, iii. 75). 
Bishop Percy said that Syon House had been 
formed into, a villa which, for taste and ele- 
gance, is scarce to be paralleled in Europe 
(^AiJiJGlER, Hist, of Syon Monastej*y, p. 125). 
The duke formed a fast friendship with Bishop 
Percy, and throu_;h the bishop he came to 
know Oliver Goldsmith, to whom he showed 
much courtesy. In the management of his 
large property he showed much business 
capacity. Between 1749 and 1778 the rent- 
roll of the Northumberland estates rose from 
8,607 1. to 50,000Z. The country was planted, 
drained, and reclaimed, and the laDourers’ 
houses were improved. The result was 
largely due to the development of the mines. 

The duke died on 6 June 1786 at Syon 
House, and was buried with great pomp in 
his family vault in St. Nicholas’s Chapel, ‘ 
Westminster Abbey. 

He was the han&omest man of his day.' 
Walpole grudgingly admitted his advan- 
tageous fi jUre and courtesy of address, hut 
declared taat ‘ with the mechanic application 
to every branch of knowledge, he possessed 
non^ beyond the surface ; ’ and that ‘the old 
nobility beheld his pride with envy and 
anger, and thence were the less disposed to' 
overlook the littleness of his temper.’ Wal- 
pole also charged him with ‘ sordid and il- 
liberal conduct at play,’ a failing which is 
glanced at in ‘ A Tale ’ published with ‘ The 
Rolliad,’ where the Duke divides a small un- 
claimed sum with the waiter at Brooks’s ; 
but Walpole concluded that, ‘in an age so 
destitute of intrinsic merit, his foibles ought 
to have parsed almost for virtues ’ {Memoirs 
of George III, i, 418-20 ; cf. Last Journals, 
ed. Doran, ii. 306). Dutens, who knew more 
of the • duke than Walpolej and was ah 
equally good jud *6 of character, said that 
‘ he had great talents and more knowledge 
than is generally foundamongst the nobility; ’ 
hut adds that, ‘ although his expenditure was 
unexampled in his time, he was not generous; 
but passed for being to owing to his judi- 
cious manner of bestowing favours ’ (Memoirs 
of d Traveller 

The duche'ss, long a conspicuous fi me in 
society, ' had sofcie’ Jterafy • taste.- 'Walpole 
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applied to her the epithet ^junketaceous/ 
and credited her with an excess of patrician 
pride and ostentation. He says that she 
persisted in following the queen to theatres 
with a longer retinue than her own, and that 
she was mischievous under an appearance of 
frankness, Butens, on the other hand, who 
knew the duchess intimately, credits her 
with ma^animity and a strong attachment 
to her friends. It was for her amusement 
that Goldsmith’s ballad ‘ Edwin and A.nge- 
lina,’ written in 1764, and subsequently 
printed as ‘ The Hermit ’ in the * Vicar of 
Wakefield,’ was originally privately printed 
in 1765. She contributed to the hook of 
fashionable projected by Sir John 

and Lady Miller of Batheaston (cf. Tate, 
History of Alnwick), Boswell boasted of a 
correspondence with her. Her entertainments 
at l^orthumberland House, at which the best 
contemporary musicians, like Niccolini and ' 
Mrs. Tofts, performed, were far-famed. The 
duchess diecL on 6 Dec. 1776. 'The Teares 
of Alnwick, a Pastoral Elegy,’ by Henry 
Lucas {Jl, 1795) [q. v.], and ‘A Monody 
sacred to the memory of Elizabeth, Duchess 
of Northumberland,’ by Thomas Maurice 
[q. V.], commemorated her. 

Northumberland had by his wife two sons 
and a daughter, Elizabeth, who died un- 
married. The elder son, Hugh, his suc- 
cessor, is noticed separately. The second 
son, Algernon '1750-1860), distinguished 
himself in the Gordon riots. On the death 
of his father he became a peer under the title 
of Baron Lovalne of Alnwick, and was in 
1790 created Earl of Beverley. He mar- 
ried, in June 1775, Isabella Susannah, second 
daughter of Peter Burrell of Beckenham, by 
whom he was father of (amon^ other chil- 
dren) George, fifth duke of Northumberland, 
Hu -h, bishop of Carlisle [^. v.], Henry [q. v.], 
"WOiam Henry [q. v.", anc Admiral Josceline 
Percy [q- v.] The duke had also two natural 
daughters, who, as well as his legitimate chil- 
dren, were Buried in Westminster Abbey, 
and an illegitimate son, known as James 
Smithson [q^v-]-. who founded the Smith- 
sonian Institution at Washington. 

A portrait of the first duke was painted 
by R^nolds, and De Fonhlanque, in his ‘ An- 
nals of the House of Percy,’ gives reproduc- 
tions of etched iwrtraits of both the duke and 
duchess, by W. Hole. Bromley mentions 
paintings of the duke by Hamilton engraved 
Sy Fmlayscm, By Sharpies engraved by 
Hodges (dated 1784), and by D. Pariset, after 
P. Falconet. 

[Lodge’s Genealc^ of the Peerage ; Doyle’s 
Baronage; Great. Mag. 1786, i. 529, ii. 617; 
Be Foiiblai»iti6*8 AnnaJs of the House of Percy 


(founded on documents among the Alnwick MSS.), 
ch. ivi. app. pp. xxxiv-vi ; Tate’s Hist, of Aln- 
wick, i. 325-60; Foster’s Alumni Oxon. 1715- 
1886 ; Walpole’s Mem. George II, ed. Lord Hol- 
land, 2nd ed. i. 8, iii. 27, Mem. George HI, ed. 
Le Marehant, i. 88, 205, 308, 41 8 -2d w., Letters, 
ed.Gnnaingham, 1891. passim, and Last Journals, 
ed. Doran, ii. 306 ; Bockingham Memoirs, i. 185- 
203 ; Grenville Papers, ed. Smith, ii. 6, 223, 225, 
iii. 112, 175, 177, 224, 225, 329, 330, 384-5, iv. 
208,209, 213 ; Chatham Corresp. li. 240, iii. 74- 
76/1., 81, 88 ; Memoirs of a Traveller (Dutens), i. 
262, ii. 96-8, &c. ; Notes and Queries, 6th ser. vii. 
71 ; Alnion’s Pnlit. Anecdotes, ii. 51-2 ; Jesse’s 
Life and Feign of George III, i. 425, 444 ; Dyson’s 
Tottenham High Cross, pp. 96-7 ; Thornbury’s 
Old and New London, iii. 137 ; Lord Auckland’s 
Corresp. 1. 378 (letter concerning his legacies); 
Ret. Memb, Pari. ; Forster’s Life of Goldsmith, 
i- 402-7. ii. 257 ; Boswell’s Johnson, ed. Hill, 
1891. See also an article in Temple Bar, May 
1873 ; Evans’s Cat. Engr. Portraits ; Brit. Mus. 
Cat.; Chester’sReg. Westminster Abbey, pn. 441— 
453 (where date of birth is probably wrongly 
entered).] G; Lb G. N. 

PEHCV, HUGH, second Duke op Noeth- 
UMBBELANT) of the third creation (1742- 
1817), eldest son of Hugh Smithson Percy, 
first duke [q^. v.l was born on 28 Au *. 1742. 
On the deatn of his mother in 1776 he suc- 
ceeded to the barony of Percy. Horace W al- 
pole credited him in his youth with a ' mise- 
rable constitution.’ On 1 May 1759 he was 
gazetted ensign in the 24thfoot,hut exchanged 
into the 86th, with the rank of captain, on 
6 Aug. of the same year. On 16 April 1762 
he became lieutenant-colonel commanding 
the 111th regiment. He served under Prince 
Ferdinand of Brunswick during the seven 
years’ war, and was present at the battles 
of Bergen and Minden. His ' Pocket-Book 
of Military Notes, 1760-61,’ is among the 
Alnwick MSS. In 1762 he became captain 
and lieutenant-colonel in the grenadier 
guards, and on 20 Oct. 1764 was appointed 
colonel and aide-de-camp to Geor. 3 'e lit. 
Meanwhile he had been elected, on Id March 
1763, member for Westminster, which he 
continued to represent till his succession to 
the peerage in 1776. His marriage with 
Bute’s daughter 'ained him admission to 
the king’s private junto (Albbmaele, Hock- 
rngharri, i. 185), and his appointment as 
colonel of the 5th fusiliers in November 
1768 was strongly animadvert-ed upon in 
Junius’s ' Letter to Sir W. Draper,’ 7 Feb. 
1769. He had then, however, loosened his 
connection with the court, as he did not 
approve of the king’s American policy. 

Though opposed to the policy of the war, 
Percy embarked for Boston in the spring of 
1774, and wasplacedby General Thomas Gage 
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i q. V.] in command of the camp there. On 
.9 April 1776, after the battle of Lexington, 
he marched out of Boston in command of a 
bri -ade, consisting of the Welsh fusiliers 
.anc four other regiments ; with their aid he 
covered the retreat to Charlestown of the 
army which had been hemmed in at Concord 
without ammunition. He marched thirty 
miles in ten hours during the day, and was 
under an incessant fire for fifteen miles (Ban- 
CEOFT, iv. 538-9). Owing probably to a dis- 
agreement with William Howe, fifth viscount 
[q. v.], he did not accompany his regiment 
to Bunker Hill, where it was, in his own 
words, * almost entirely cut to pieces ; ’ but 
in March 1776, ^though he had no heart 
for the enterprise,’ according to Bancroft, 
he was given the command of two thousand 
four hundred men for an attack on Dor- 
chester Heights. The attack was ulti- 
mately abandoned, and Boston evacuated. 
Meanwhile Percy, whose conduct in the 
retreat from Concord had been highly com- 
mended in despatches by General Gage, was 
appointed on 11 July 1776 major-general in 
America, and on 29 Sept, advanced to that 
rank in the army. On 26 March 1776 he 
became general in America, and attained the 
rank of lieutenant-general in the army on 
29 Aug. 1777. On 16 Nov. 1776 he com- 
manded a division in the attack on Fort 
Washington, and was the first to enter the 
enemy’s lines. In the following year, how- 
ever, after many disputes with Howe, he 
demanded and obtained his recall. On 
18 June Walpole writes: ‘Lord Percy is 
come home disgusted with Howe’ (Corresj?. 
vL 446, 446 n.) 

Percy was very popular with his regi- 
ment, which obtained permission to call itself 
the Northumberland lusiliers. He was op- 
posed to corporal punishment, and gave more 
care to commissariat arrangements than was 
customary at the time. The widows of men 
in his regiment who had been killed at 
Bunker Hill were sent home at his expense, 
and given a further sum of money on land- 
ing. On 2 Nov. 1784 Percy received the 
command of thesecond troop of horse grenadier 
guards, which was transferred in June 1788 
to the 2nd lifeguards (Caiinon, Kist. Jtec. 
of L^e Guards, p. 287). When the rem- 
ment went to the Netherlands in 1815,NortJi- 
umberland gave each man a guinea and a 
blanket. He had attained the rank of general 
on 12 Oct. 1793, and in 1798 he took com- 
mand of the Percy yeomanry regiment ; on 
80 Dee. 1806 he was gazetted to the colonelcy 
of the horse-guards, which he held for six 
years. 

Percy was at first an admirer of Pitt, but 


he complained of neglect by the court in re- 
ceiving no reward for his services in America, 
and gradvially identified himself with the 
opposition. He succeeded to the dukedom 
in 1786, and was nominated to the lord- 
lieutenancy and vice-admiralty of Northum- 
berland. On 9 April 1788 he received the 
Garter. Next year he formed one of what 
was called ' the armed neutrality ’ group, and 
subsequently joined the Prince of Wales’s 
circle of friends (Aucklaitd, Cor reap. ii. 301 ; 
cf. Courts and Cahmets of George III, i, 399, 
410, ii. 79). Both king and queen evinced 
dislike of his proceedings. George III had 
written (6 Nov. 1780) of ^that peevish 
temper for which he [Percy] has ever been 
accused’ (^Corresp. with North, ii. 341). 
When Fox anticipated taking office in 1789, 
he offered Northumberland the lord-lieu- 
tenancy of Ireland and afterwards the master- 
ship of the ordnance (Russell, Life of C. J, 
FoXy iv. 283). . 

In 1797 further overtures were made to 
him through Lord Moira in expectation of 
Pitt’s retirement, hut he received them coolly, 
remarking that no ministry would last a ses- 
sion against both Pitt and Fox. In 1803 he 
declined joining in an attack on Addington, 
on the ground that it w-ould make room for 
Pitt, whose principles he detested. His im- 
practicable temper in politics was well sati- 
rised about 1802 in a tory squib called 
‘ Wood and Stone ; or a Dialogue between 
a Wooden Duke and a Stone Lion,’ the 
latter being the figure over the. entrance of 
Northumberland House. The duke is re- 
presented as replying to the remonstrances 
of the lion : 

Tho’ to my Sovereign’s grace I owe 
My Garter and commission, 

A sneaking kindness still, you know, 

I’ve shown for opposition. 

On 10 June 1803 the Prince of Wales asked 
him to nominate *my young friend Tom 
Sheridan ’ for one of his boroughs. The duke 
replied that he was keeping it for his eldest 
son. 

After the resumption of the war in 1803, 
Northumberland expressed open dissatisfac- 
tion with the military arrangements, and 
resigned the lord-lieutenancy of Northumber- 
land. But, in view of a threatened French 
invasion, he raised fifteen hundred men among 
his tenantry and equipped the^ at his own 
expense. 

When, in 1806, Fox and Grenville formed 
the ministry of All the Talents, Northumbe3>- 
land was not consulted. Tq' mark his resent- 
ment, he sent a circular on 4 Feb. to all the 
members for his boroughs; desiring them not 
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to take part in debate or vote ^ until be had 
been able to judge of the principles upon which , 
this new coalition intend to govern the ; 
countiy/ He refused to accept Fox’s ex- ' 
planations, and 'confessed he was totally 
mistaken in his character.’ But the Prince of 
Wales sent him a long letter, urging him to 
take a more amiable view of the situation, and 
a reconciliation with Fox followed. In June 
1807 Northumberland was privately assured 
by the Portland ministry ' that in the event 
of his grace having any disposition to confer 
with ministers upon pubic business, the 
Duke of Portland or the lord chancellor will 
certainly wait upon him to discuss eveiy , 
measure of importance previous to its adop- 
tion.’ Shortly afterwards he was offered the 
command of the blues and a peerage for his ^ 
eldest son. But in February 1812 Thomas : 
Grenville informed the Marq^uis of Buck- 
ingham : ' I suppose we must now reckon 
Northumberland decidedly adverse to us, 
because, though he was magnificent enough 
to refuse the bedchamber for his son, he ! 
was shabby enough to ask it for his son- 
in-law’ (Court and CahineU of the ReaeTtcu. 
p. 240). 

Northumberland was an admirable land- 
lord. Bfe gave large entertainments at Aln- 
wick twice a week, tradesmen and dissent- 
ing-ministers being sometimes invited. When 
prices fell after the peace he reduced his 
rents twenty-five per cent. ; and the tenantry, 
to show their gratitude, erected a memorial ; 
column in 1816. But when some gave up j 
their farms in expectation of a further re- 
duction, they were forbidden to compete 
for them again; this prohibition remained 
in force til_ the time of the fourth duke. 
Northumberland was elected F.S. A. in May 
1787, and F.R.S. on 6 March 1788. When 
Earl Percy, he presented to the king a peti- 
tion, with twenty thousand signatures, in 
favour of Dr. Dodd, on which Dr. Johnson 
wrote ‘ Observations,’ Boswell met him at 
dinner at Paoli’s house on 22 April 1778, 
and Johnson wrote a letter designed to in- 
terest him in Bishop Percy, editor of the 
' ReliqueS;,’ ^ Frequent and excessive gout 
made him irritah_e, and he seems to have 
had his full share of family pride. He died 
rather suddenly on 10 July 1817, and was 
buried in tbe family vault in Westminster 
Abbey, Walpole says that he was ‘ totally 
devoid of ostentation, most simple and retir- 
ing in his habits.’ 

The duke was twice married: first, on 
2 July 1764, to Lady Anne Stuart, daugh- 
ter of .,jord Bute, &om whom he was divorced 
in 1779; and, secondly, on 26 May 1779, to 
Fmnees Julia (<?. 1820), third daughter of 


Peter Burrell, esq. , of Beckenham, Kent. Hv 
the latter, whose sister his younger brother 
Algernon had previously married, he had 
three daughters and two sons, all of whom 
were buried in W estminster Abbey (Chester, 
Register^ pp. 493, &c.) The eldest son, Hugh 
Percy, third duke, and Algernon Percy, fourth 
duke, are separately noticed. Two portraits 
by Stuart w-ere engraved by Turner and 
Sbriven. Finlayson both drew and engraved 
a portrait of him as Lord Warkworth, and 
engraved one by Hamilton of him as duke. 
A whole length of Northumberland, sittin ' 
in his robes, was painted by Phillips anc. 
engraved by Hansom (Evaits, Cat, Engr, 
Portraits), 

[Doyle’s Baronage, with portrait after Bat^ 
toni, 1765 ; Fonbianque*s Annals of the House 
of Percy, ch. xvi., containing many extracts from 
the Alnwick MSci ; Tate’s Hist, of Alnwick, i. 
360-3; Walpole’s Memoirs of George III, i. 
420, Last Journals (Doran), i. 422, ii. 120, 
306 and Letters (1891), vi. 218, 445-6 w. ; 
Grenville Papers, ii. ,149, 168, 385, 516, iii. 
384; Jesse’s Memoirs of George HI, ii. 88, 
95-6 ; Hose’s Diary and Gorresp. i. 51-61 ; 
Boswell’s Johnson, ed. Hill, iii. 142-3, 276- 
277 ; Bancroft’s Hist. United States; Ann. Heg. 
1817, pp. 145-6; Europ. Mag. p. 84; Official 
HejDurns Memb. Pari. ; authorities cited ,1 

G. Le G. N. 

PEHCY, HUGH, third Duke of North- 
XTMBEBLAin) of the third creation (1785-1847), 
eldest son of Hugh Percy, second duke 'c . v." , 
by his second wife, was born on 20 ApriJ 1786.. 
He was educated at St. John’s College, Cam- 
brid ;e, and was created M.A. in 1805, and, 
LL.D. in 1809. On 1 Aug, 1806 he was 
elected member of paarliament for Bucking- 
ham in the tory interest, ,and on 7 Oct. was. 
returned for Westminster. In May 1807 he^ 
successfully contested the county of North- 
umberland, and was also returned for Laun-, 
ceston. On 17 March he brought forward a 
hill for the abolition of slavery in the colonies, 
but the house was counted out. On 12 March 
1812 he was summoned to the House oL 
Lords as Baron Percy, and on 10 July 1817 
succeeded his father as Duke of Northumber-^ 
land. On 25 Nov, 1819 he received the 
Garter, and at the coronation of George IV, 
in July 1821, he was the bearer of the second, 
sword. 

Northumberland went to Paris on 8 Feb,. 
1825 as ambassador-extraordinary to repre- 
sent tbe British crown at the coronation of. 
Charles X. He himself bore tbe whole cost, 
of tbe mission, which was conducted with 
exceptional magidficence, and on his return 
was presented with a diamond-hilt ed sword 
as a, national recognition of his services. On 
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23 March 1825 he was sworn of the privy umberland. He obtained an improvement 
council. ^ act for the town of Alnwick, and partially 

Unlike his father, Northumberland was endowed St. Paul’s Church, but made con- 
a very moderate tory. He offended the tinued encroachments on common rights, 
king in 1825 by withholding his ^roxy from and by his influence procured the exclusion 
the opponents of the Catholic _lelief Bill of Alnwick from the Corporation Act. He 
(Colchester, Diary ^ hi. 383). In January showed an interest in literary and educa- 
1829 he accepted Wellington’s offer of the tional institutions. In 1831 ne became a 
viceroyalty of Ireland, on the understanding -overnor of Kind’s College, London, and in 
that he would be relieved of it in twelve or !.834 a trustee o. the British Museum. He 
eighteen months. He explained at the same was appointed high steward of Cambridge 
time that although he had opposed catholic University in 1834, and was elected chan- 
relief when proposed by irresponsible men, cellor on 21 Oct. 1840. In 1843 he became 
he would rejoice to see a settlement of the constable and high steward of Launceston, 
question originating with Wellington as He was also vice-president of the Society of 
prime minister. He proposed that his salary Arts. On 12 Feb. 1847 he was found dead 
should be reduced by 10,000^. The appoint- in his bed at Alnwick, 
ment gave general satisfaction. Greville ex- Greville calls Northumberland ‘ a very 
pressed surprise that he consented to go, and good sort of man, with a very narrow under- 
attributed his acceptance of the office to an standing, an eternal talker, and a prodigious 
ambition to display his wealth. The bore.’ The farther statement that he had 
premier urged him (16 July) to take strong no political opinions’ seems scarcely tenable 
measures to insure the tranquillity of the in view of bis early attitude on the slavery 
country,, and thus facilitate the passing of question and his later conduct of affairs in 
the Catholic Relief Bill. ^ Ireland. 

Much correspondence followed respecting He married, on 29 April 1817, Lady Char- 
the measures taken for preserving the peace of lotte Florentina Clive, second daughter of 
the country, and Northumberland was always Edward, earl of Powis, and granddaughter of 
anxious that enactments of parliament should Clive. She was for some time governess of 
be ‘ moderate, permanent, and applicable to Princess (afterwards Queen) Victoria, and 
all parts of Ireland.’ George I early in was,according to Greville, ‘sensible, amiable, 
1830, personally appealed to Nortbumber- and good-humoured, ruling her husband in 
land to reprieve a gentleman of Clare named all things.’ She died on 37 July 1860, There 
Peter Corny n, who was sentenced to death for being no issue of the marriage, the dukedom 
setting fire to his own house, Nortbumber- of Korthumberland passed to tbe duke’s bro- 
land reluctantly yielded, but pointed out ther Algernon, lord Prudhoe [q. v.] 
to Peel, tbe home secretary, the impolicy of Portraits of Northumberland as Lord 
making distinctions between classes in the Percy and as duke were painted by Phillips 
administration of the criminal law, and engraved by Reynolds. Another was 

On 25 April 1830 he issued a proclamation executed by W ard and engraved by Holl ; and 
for suppressing tbe Catholic Association. He there is also a private plate, with arms, en- 
refused to grant public money in relief of dis- graved by Graves after a painting by Mrs, 
tress, which should, in his opinion, rather be Robertson. 

relieved by the local authorities. The Catholic [Doyle’s Baronage (with engraving by Dean, 
Relief Act gained over many catholics, but the after Robertson) ; Annals of the House of Percy^ 
country was not pacified, and he advised the ii. 669^70; Tate’s Hist, of Alnwick, i. 363-4 j 
ministry that, should O’Connell move the Wellington Corresp. 1873, vols. v-viii., passim; 
repeal of the union, he should be ^ heard with I^ord Colchester’s Diary, h. 301, iii. 383, 592 ; 
patience, and even encouragement, in order Greville Memoirs, i. 162-4, iii. 408 ; Grad. Cant. ; 
that he may be clearly and fully refuted by Memb. Pari.; Ann. Reg. 1847, Append, 
the undeniable evidence of facts.’ In No- PP- ^<>7-8 ; Evans’s Cat. of Engraved 

vember 1830 the tory ministry fell, and Portraits.] G. Lb G. N. 

Northumberland was recalled. Peel, in a PERCY, HUGH (1784-1866), succes- 
letter to Wellington, which is among the sively bishop of Rochester and of Carlisle, 
Alnwick MSS., declared him to have been the third' son ofAlgernon, first earl of Bever- 
^ the best chief-governor that ever presided ley, by Isabella Susannah, second daughter 
over the affairs of Ireland.’ Northumberland of Peter Burrell, esq., and sister of Lord 
was strongly opposed to parliamentary re- Gwydyr, was born in London on 29 Jan> 
form, but, living chiefly at Alnwick, took 1784. His mother was sister to Frances 
only an intermittent part in public affairs- He Julia Burrell, who married Hugh Percy, 
does not appeartohavebeen popular hi North- ■ second duke of Northumberland [q. v.] H© 
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'vras educated at Trinity Colie jB, Cambridge, 
irhere he graduated M.A. 1305, and D.D. 
1825; he was admitted ad eundem at Ox- 
ford in 1834. He subsequently joined St, 
John’s College. Havin : taken holy orders, 
he married, 19 May ‘..806, Mary, eldest 
daughter of Manners Sutton [q. v.], arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, by whom in 1809 he 
was collated to the benefices of Bishops- 
boume and Ivychurch, Kent. In 1810 he 
was appointed chancellor and prebenda^ 
of Exeter, which appointments he held till 
1816. On 21 Dec. 1812 he was installed 
chancellor of Salisbury Cathedral. In 1816 
he was collated by his father-in-law to a 
prebendal stall at Canterbuiy Cathedral, and 
in the same year he received the enormously 
rich stall of Finsbury at St. Paul’s, which 
he held till his death. In 1822 he was made 
archdeacon of Canterbury, and in 1825, on 
the death of Dr. Gerrard Andrewes [q. v.], 
he was raised to the deanery. Two yeai's 
later (15 July 1827), on the death of Dr. 
"Walher Kin ;, he was consecrated bishop of 
Koehester, :rom which see, after a few 
months’ tenure, he was translated, on the 
death of Dr. Samuel Goodenough [c . v.], to 
that of Carlisle- This bishopric he held till 
his death. 

While dean of Canterbury he promoted the 
repair of the interior of the cathecral, ‘ clearing 
off the whitewash and removing moderuiucon- 
gmities,’ personally superintending the work. 
As a bishop, though not approaching the 
modem standard of episcopal activity, PercT 
TDroved himself able end efficient. *‘Witn 
him,’ writes Chancellor Ferguson, new 
regime set in,’ and a quicken^ life began to 
stir in the diocese. Ii; 1838 he established 
a clergy aid society, and in 1856 a diocesan 
education society. He found Rose Castle, the 
episcopal residence, touch dilapidated and 
deformed with incongruous additions. De*- 
termined to make it worthy of the see, he 
called in the quaker architect Thomas Rick- 
man [q.v.], under whose directions the house 
was entirely remodelled without any detri- 
ment to its mediaeval character. The main 
^stwas defrayed out of the episcopal re- 
venues, but he is stated to have spent 40,000^, 
©f his own money on the gardens, grounds, 
and outbuildings. A rosary, in which he de- 
lighted, was laid out by Sir Joseph Paxton 
[q. v.“, who also formed the terraced giirdens. 
A preiate of the old school, he is described as 
a genial specimen of a courtly country gentle- 
man. He was fond of farming, in which he 
showed much practical skill. Few were 
better judges of a horse. On his long journeys 
^ and &om London, to attend tme House 
^ Xx)rds^ be used to drive his four horses 


himself. He died at Rose Castle on 5 Feb. 
1856, and was buried in the parish church- 
yard of Dalston. His first wife, by whom 
he had a large family of three sons and eight 
daughters, died in September 1831. He 
married, secondly, in February 1840, Mary, 
the daughter of Sir William Hope Johnstone, 
G.C.B. His eldest son, Al, -ernon, married 
Emily, daughter of Bishop Reginald Heber 
’q. v.j and heiress of her imcle, Pichard Heber 
Iq. v._, and assumed the name of Heber in 
addition to his own. 

[Burke’s Peerage, ed. 1895, p. 1074; G-ent. 
Mag. 1856, pt. i. p. 421 ; Le Neve’s Fasti, ed. 
Hardy ; Ferguson’s Diocesan Hist, of Carlisle; 
private information.] E. V. 

PERCY, JAMES (1619-1690?), claimant 
to the earldom of Northumberland, born, it 
was alleged, at Harrowden in Northampton- 
shire in 1619, was the only surviving son of 
Henry Percy, by Lydia, daughter of Robert 
Cope of Horton in Northamptonshire. His 
andfather was generally admitted to be 
(piry Percy ^ of Pavenham ’ in Bedfordshire. 
When, upon the death of Jocelyn Percy, 
eleventh earl of Northumberland, and son of 
Algernon, tenth earl [q. v.], his only daugh- 
ter Elizabeth, eventually Duchess of Somer- 
set, succeeded to all the transmissible 
honours of her ancestry, James Percy, who 
had hitherto successfully followed the trade 
of trunkmaker in Dublin, came forward and 
challenged her great inheritance. The 
eleventh earl died at Turin on 21 May 1670, 
and the trunkmaker arrived in London in 
pursuit of his claims on 11 Oct. in that year, 
lie waited, however, for some months, until 
the widowed countess, who was pregnant, 
had given birth to a dead child, and it was 
not until 3 Feb. 1671 that he entered his 
claim at the signet office, and presented a 
petition to the House of Lords praying for 
recognition in his person of the title, style, 
honours, and dignity of Baron Percy and Earl 
of North Limbenanc, as great-grandson of 
Sir Richard Percy, the fifth son of Henry, 
eighth earl [q. v._' Through Sir Richard, a 
soldier of repute, who had died at Angers, 
aged 78, in 1.648, he claimed to be next-of- 
kin in the male line. Shortly afterwards the 
dowager-countess protested against his claim, 
and on 28 Feb. 1672 the L.ouse of Lords 
dismissed his petition as baseless. Not only, 
it was contenced against the petitioner, had 
Sir Richard by general belie: died unmar- 
ried, but it was impossible that a man horn 
in 1575 should have a great-grandson horn 
in 1619. Undeterred by the failure of his 
first assault upon the title, which he re- 
garded as ‘ tentative or merely provocative 
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of discussion whicli mi ’lit throw sufficient 
light upon the family pecigree to enable him 
to make out his true descent/ Percy now s$t 
to work to collect evidence to the effect that 
the last four earls had all owned his relation- 
ship, and in Trinity term 1674 he brought 
an action in the king's bench against one 
John Clarke for calling him an impostor. 
The case was tried before Sir Matthew Hale, 
who finally nonsuited the plaintiff, though 
he expressed a somewhat unguarded belief 
in the genuineness of his claim. Greatly en- 
couraged, he now set seriously to work to 
find a more authentic great-grandfather, and, 
acting upon a hint given him by the old 
Countess of Dorset, who alleged that some 
of the Percy children were sent down south to 
Petworth inhampers at the time of the trouble 
in the north (166^ ?) during Queen Elizabeth’s 
reign, he asserted that one of these children 
was his father, Henry Percy, who was a grand- 
son of Sir Ingelram Percy, the youn er bro- 
ther of Henry Algernon, sixth earl o'- North- 
umberland [q, V. ] Against the petition which 
he based upon this assertion it was contested 
that Sir Ingelram was unmarried, and that 
his only issue was one illegitimate daughter. 
It does not appear that Sir In ;elram’s will 
was put in as evidence on either side, but 
the terms of this document, which is still 
extant in the prerogative court of Canter- 
bury, dated 7 June 1538, render it extremely 
improbable that Sir Ingelram left any legiti- 
mate, children. Percy’s resources were well- 
nigh exhausted by his neglect of busi- 
ness and long- residence in London ; but 
upon the revolution of 1688,, after a liti- 
gation extending over nearly twenty years, 
he determined to once more carry his claim 
before the House of Lords. On 11 June 
1689 a final judgment was given against 
him by the peers, by whom he was sentenced 
to be brou :ht before the four courts in West- 
minster Hall, bearing upon his breast a 
2 aper, with the inscription, ^ The False and 
Impudent Pretender to the Earldom of 
Northumberland.’ He was then seventy 
years old, and he is supposed to have died 
shortly after the adverse decision. There is 
no mention of the execution of the sentence 
in the contemporary newspapers. Percy 
seems to have firmly believed in the justice 
of his claim, which was evidently regarded 
as plausible by contemporary opinion ; and 
the weight of interest that was arrayed 
against him insured him a certain measure 
of popular favour. On the other hand, it 
must be admitted that he was unable to ad- 
duce any documentary proofs, and showed 
himself completely ignorant of the character 
and degree of his pretended afiinity with the 


noble house of Percy. The claimant left 
three sons, who were respectively merchants 
in London, Dublin, and Norwich, and of 
whom the second, Anthony, was lord mayor 
of Dublin in 1689, but the claim upon which 
he wasted so much energy was not renewed 
by any member of his family. 

[To our Eoyal King’s Sacred Majesty . . . 
the humble complaint of J. Percy, 1677, foLj 
Claim, Pedigree, and Proceedings of James 
Percy, now claimant to the Earldom of Northum- 
berland, presented to both Houses of Parliament, 
1680, fol. ; the Case of James Percy, Claymant 
to the Earldom of Northumberland, 1685; 
Craik’s Homance of the Peerage, iv. 286-321 
(containing a very full account of the proceedings 
in connection with the claim) ; De Fonblanque’s 
Annals of the House of Percy, ii, 487 ; Burke’s 
Peerage aud Romance of the Aristocracy, iii. 
-154; Collins’s Peerage, ii. 178; Brydges’s Re- 
stituta, vol. iii.; Lords’ Journals, 11 June 1687; 
Wheatley and Cunningham’s London, iii. 528.] 

T S 

PERCY, JOHN (1569-1641), jesuit. 
[See jEhsHBB, John.] 

^ PERCY, JOHN (1817-1889), metallur- 
gist, third son of Henry Percy, a solicitor, 
was born at Nottingham on 23 March 1817. 
He went to a private school at Southampton, 
and then returned to Nottingham, where he 
attended chemical lectures by a Mr. Grisen- 
thwaite at the local school of medicine. He 
wished to become a chemist, but yielded to 
his father’s desire that he should graduate in 
medicine, and in April 1834 was taken by 
his brother Edmund to Paris to begin his 
medical studies. While in Paris he attended 
the lectures of Gay-Lussac and ThSnard on 
chemistry, and of A. de Jussieu on botany. 
In 1836 he went for a tour in Switzerland 
and the south of Prance, and made a large 
collection of mineralogical and botanical 
specimens. In the same year he proceeded 
to Edinburgh, where he became a pupil of 
Sir Charles Bell [q. v,] and a friend o:‘ Ed- 
ward Forbes [q. v.] In 1838 he graduated 
M.D. in the university, and obtained a gold 
medal for a thesis on the presence of alcohol 
in the brain after poisoning by that sub- 
stance. In 1839 he was elected physician 
to the Queen’s Hospital, Birmiugham, but, 
having private means, did not practise. The 
metallurgical works in the neighbourhood 
excited his interest in metallurgy. In 1846 
he worked with David Forbes (1828-1876) 
[q. V.] and William Hallowes Miller [q. v.] 
on crystallised slags. In 1847 he became a 
fellow of the Royal Society, and served on 
the coimcil from 1857 to 1869. In 1848 he 
contributed a pauer to the ‘ Chemist ’ (vol i. 
p. 248) on a mode of extracting silver from 
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its ores (depending on tlie solubility of tlie Institute^ 1SS5, i. 8), and retained this post 
chloride in sodium thiosulphate), which has tiE his death. He was appointed superiu- 
led to the Von Patera process, used at Joa- tendent of ventilation, &c., of the houses of 
chimsthal, and the Pussell process, now parhament on 6 Peb. 1865. He was also a 
largely employed in the west ernstatesofAme- member of the secretary for war’s commis^ 
rica (Koberts-Austen, in P^oe. Roy. Soe.) sions on the application of iron for defensive 
In 1851 he was elected F.G.S., and was ap- purposes (1861), and on ‘ Gibraltar ’ shieldst 
pointed lecturer on metallurgy at the newly (1867), and of the royal commissions on coal 
founded MetropoEtan School of Science (1871), and on the spontaneous combustion 
(later Royal School of Mines, and now Koval of coal in ships (1875). In 1876 he was 
Colleo-e of Science) in London, under Sir awarded the Bessemer medal of the Iron and 
Henry Thomas de la Beche [q. v.] ; the Steel Institute, of which he was president 
post was later made a professorship. The during I8S0 and 1886. In December 1879 
influence exerted by Percy, while holding the government decided to complete the re- 
this position, on EngEsh metallurgy was of moval of the Koyal School of Mines from 
the utmost importance. As he said in his the Museum of Practical Geology in Jermy u 
inaugural address, metallurgy was then Street to South Kensington, Objecting 
looked on as an empirical art, and ^ experience strongly to this course, Percy twice oftered 
without scientific knowledge [was thought] to rebuild the metallurgical laboratory in 
more trustworthy than the Eke experience Jermyh Street ; hut his offer was refused, 
with it ’ (Roberts-Austen in Nature, xL 206). and he thereupon, in December 1 879, resigned 
Percy was an excellent lecturer and teacher, (Percy’s letter to the Times, 1 Jan. 1880). 
and most English metallur ists of his time Percy circulated a pamphlet containing his 
were his pu'^Es. Although the sEver process views on the subject ( Journal of the Iron 
was the only metaUurgical one he actually and Steel Institute, 1889, i. 210). In 1887 
invented, his work suggested many others; he was awarded the Millar prize of the In- 
aiid the exceedingly important "Thomas- stitute of Civil Engineers. In 1889 he re- 
Gilchrist process for making Bessemer steel ceived the Albert medal of the Society of 
from iron ores containing phosphorus was an Arts on his deathbed, with the words, * My 
outcome of his work (PEEcr, Iron jiSfee/, work is done.’ He died on 19 June 1881), 
pp. 815, 818, 819), and was discovered by his He had married, in 1839, Grace, daughter of 
pupils. In 1851 hje undertook to superin- John Piercy of Warley Hall, Birmingham; 
tend the analysis of a large number of sped- , she died in 1880. 

mens of iron and steel collected by his friend Percy was very tall and spare, and had 
S. H. Blackwell (and now in the Jermyu strongly marked features. Shy in his early 
Street Museum), and made partly at Black- years, he became fond of society later, ai/d 
well’s expense (ib. p. 204), His results con- received many friends at his home, first in 
stitute ^ the first serious attempt at a survey Craven Hill, and afterwards in Gloucester 
of our national resources as re^'ards ores of Crescent, Bay swat er. He frequented the 
iron.’ They were embodied in tne volume on Athenseum and Garrick Clubs, and was of 
* Iron and Steel ’ (published in 1864) of his a genial, though at times brusque, temper, 
great treatise on metaEurgy, the first work He took an interest in social and political 
of the kind written in modem times. This questions, on which he wrote many trenchant 
treatise (1861-80), which remained uncom- letters to the ‘ Times ’ under the signature ‘Y;’ 
pleted, contains over 3,500 pages of terse and and he, could not refrain from denouncing 
exact description of metallurgical processes, the home-rule movement in his presidential 
of minute and scientific discussion of the address to the Iron and Steel linstitute in 
chemical problems they involve, often based 1886. A fair artist himself, he made a 
on the author’s careful original research, and valuable collection of water-colour drawings 
of suggestions for future investi^'ation. The . and en^’ravings, which were dispersed by 
drawings of plants are remaxxably exact, sale in _890. The manuscript catalogue of 
The book, which has been translated into the water-colour drawings was bought by- 
French and German, and has become a classic, the British Museum. Percy’s collection of 
involved an immense amount of labour. metaUurgical specimens is now at South 
Percy’s worit on aEoys, his discovery of Kensington. 

^ aluminium bronze,’ and his view that in ' Percy’s publications are : 1. ^ Experiments, 
many countries the iron age preceded the [on] the -Presence of Alcohol in the Ven- 
hronze age, deserve special mention, tricles of the Brain after Poisoning by thatf 

Percy was appointed lecturer on metal- Liquid’ [1839]. 2. * On the Im'^ortance of 
lurgy to the artiEery officers at Woolwich Special Scientinc Knowledge to the Practical 
in 1864 (jd^ca) (Journal of the Iron and Steel Metallurgist ’ (government pubEcat-ion)^ 
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'18o2. 3, ‘ On the Metallurgical Treatment 
and Assaying of Gold Ores,’ 1852 ; 2nd edi- 
tion, 1853. 4. ‘ A Treatise on Metallurgy,’ 
including vol. i. ‘ On Fuel, Copper, Zinc, and 
Brass;’ toI. ii. ^ On Iron anc Steel,’ 1864, 
2nd edition 1875 ; vol. iii. * On Lead/ 1870 ; 
and vol. iv. ‘On Silver and Gold/ 1880. 
5. ‘On the Manufacture of Russian Sheet- 
Iron/ 1871. The Royal Society’s ‘ Cata- 
logue ’ (vols. iv. viii. and x.) contains a list 
of twenty-one papers published by Percy 
singly, one in conjunction with W. H. Miller, 
anc one with R. Smith. Besides these he 
published two presidential addresses to the 
~ron and Steel Institute in their ‘ Journal ’ 
(1885, i. 8, and 1886, i. 29), and an article 
‘ On Steel Wire of High Tenacity ’ iib, 1886, 
i. 162). 

[Authorities quoted; Men of the Time, 11th 
edit. ; Athenseum, 1889, i. 795 ; Blandford in 
Proc. of the Geological Soc. 1890, p. 45 ; Mi’s. 
Andrew Crosse, ‘ A Many-sided Man/ in Temple 
Bar, Ixxxiz. 354, written from personal know- 
ledge and information supplied by Percy’s family ; 
obituary in J ourn. of the Iron and Steel Insti- 
tute, 1889, i. 210 ; Times. 11 Dee. 1879, 1 Jan. 
1880, and 11 and 13 Feb. 1880; Brit. Mus. Cat,; 
Royal Soc. Cat. of Scientific Papers; Cat. of 
Metallurgical Specimens formed by J. Percy, 
1898.] P. J. H. 

PERCY, JOSCELIKE (1784-1866), vice- 
admiral, fourth son of Algernon Percy, second 
haron Lovaine of Alnwick, and afterwards 
( 1790) first earl of Beverley, and vandson of 
Huph Smithson Percy, first duke o N orthum- 
berland [q. v.], was born on 29 Jan. 1784. His 
mother was Isabella Susannah, second daugh- 
ter of Peter Burrell of Beckenham, and sister 
of Peter, first lord Gwydyr. His brothers 
Henry (1785-1825) and Hugh (1784-1856) 
are noticed separately. He entered the navy 
in February 1797, on hoard the Sanspareil, 
then carrymg the flag of Lord Hugh Sey- 
mour [q. V,] In 1801 he was moved into the 
Amphion, in which he went out to the Medi- 
terranean in 1803, when he followed Lord 
Nelson and Captain Hardy to the Victory ; 
in August he was appointed acting-lieu- 
tenant of the Medusa with Captain (after- 
wards Sir John) Gore. In her he assisted 
in the capture of the Spanish treasure-ships 
on 5 Oct. 1804. His commission was con- 
firmed to 30 April 1804. In 1806 he was in 
the Diadem with Sir Home Riggs Popham 
[q. V.] at the capture of Cape Town, was pro- 
moted on 13 Jan. to command the Espoir 
brig, and was posted the same day to the 
Dutch ship Bato, reported to be in Simon’s 
Bay. The Bato, however, was found to have 
been effectually destroyed, and as the Espoir 
had meantime sailed for England, Percy 


was compelled to return to the Diadem as a 
volunteer. Fortunately, on 4 March the 
French 46-gun frigate Tolontaire came into 
Table Bay, in ignorance of the capture of the 
Cape : she was taken possession of, commis- 
sioned by Percy as an English ship of war, 
and sent to St. Helena, whence she took 
charge of the convoy to England- Percy’s 
two promotions were confirmed, dating re- 
spectively from 22 Jan. and 25 Sept. 1806. 
He was also returned to parliament as mem- 
ber for Beeralston in Devonshire, and con- 
tinued to represent that place till 1820. In 
1807 in command of the Comus, he assisted, 
under Sir Samuel Hood [q.v.~, in the occupa- 
tion of Madeira ; and in 18C8, then captain 
of the Nymphe, he carried Junot from Portu- 
gal to Rochelle, according to the stipulations 
of the convention of Cintra. In November 
1810 he was appointed to the Hotspur, a 
36-gun fri ‘ate, which he commanded on the 
coast of France, and afterwards at Rio 
Janeiro and Buenos Ayres, for five years, 
returning to England in the end of 1815, 
Qn 26 Sept. 1831 he was nominated a C.B., 
and was promoted to be rear-admiral on 
23 Noy. 1841. He was at the same time 
appointed to the chief command at the Cape 
of Good Hope, which he held till the spring 
of 1846. He became vice-admiral on 29 Apr L 
1851 ; and from June 1851 to June 1854 was 
commauder-in-chief at Sheerness. He died 
at his country seat near Rickmansworth 
on 19 Oct. 1850. He married in 1820 
Sophia Elizabeth, daughter of Moreton Wal- 
house of Hatherton, Staffordshire, and left 
issue. 

Josceline’s younger brother, William; 
Hettet Peecx (1788-1865), sixth son of the 
Earl of Beverley, bom on 24 March 1788, 
entered the navy in May 1801 on board the 
Lion of 64 guns, in which he went to China, 
and on his return inNovember 1802 joined the 
Medusa, of whichhiselderbrotherwas shortly 
afterwards appointed acting-lieutenant. He 
was promoted commander on 2 May 18L0, 
and during 1811 commanded the Mermaid, 
which was. employed in transporting troops to 
the Peninsula. He was posted on 21 March 
1812. In 1814 he commanded the Hermes 
of 20 guns on the coast of North America; 
but on 4 April, having lost fifty men .killed 
and wounded in an unsuccessful attack oh 
Fort Bowyer, Mobile, bis ship was set on fire 
to prevent her falling into the enemy’s bands. 
After the peace he had no further service in 
the navy, but was. for many years a com- 
missioner of excise and M.P. for Stamford, 
He became a rear-admiral on the retired 
list on 1 Oct. 1846, and died on 5 Oct, 
1855. 
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rStatement of Services in the Public Record 
Ofice; Marshall’s Roy. Nav. Biogr. v. (suppL 
pt. i.) 184; O’Byrne’s Kav. Biogr. Diet,; Gent, 
Mag. 1856, ii. 782; Burke’s Peeiage, s.n. North- 
umberland.] J. K, Jj. 

PEROT, PETER (J, 1486), alchenust, 
was a priest and canon of the collegiate 
church of Maidstone, He wrote a treatise 
on the philosopher’s stone which was twice 
copied, in 1696 and 1600, and exists in the 
Ashmolean MSS. 1406, iv. 79, and 1^3, 
iii. 10, It contains sixty-two alchemical 
recipes and experiments, and begins ^Soli- 
datura ad Y (i.e. <[ ) R' ij partes Y,’ and ends 
* De isto pulvere mitte imam partem super 
1000 (ie. 2 ) nt supra. Pinis.’ 

[Tanner’s Bibliotheca; Oat, of Ashmolean 
MSS,] M, B. 

PERCY, SiE RALPH (1425-1464), sol- 
dier, was seventh son of Henry Percy, second 
earl of Northumberland [q. v.J, by Eleanor, 
daughter of Ralph, drst earl of Westmorland, 
and widow of I&.lph, lord Spencer, He took 
the Lancastrian side throughout the wars of 
the roses, and was the leader of the Percys 
in their inter-trihal warfare with the Nevilles 
during the latter part of Henry Vi’s reign. 
He was with Queen Mar •ai*et in her march 
south after the battle of Wakefield; and 
when Edward IV had been proclaimed king, 
he occupied Bambordugh Castle for her, 
hut he surrendered it on 24 Dec. 1462, and 
swore fealty to Edward. Early in 1463 he 
changed sides again, and allowed the Scots 
to retake Bamlwrough ; he held to the Lan- 
castrian cause for the rest of his life, even 
though the queen sailed that summer to the 
Low Countries. He very nearly captured 
Edward as he marched north to Newcastle 
early in 1464, and was the captain in the 
hatt-e of Hedgely Moor on 25 April 1464. 
Here he was Killed fighting, and iust before 
his death was heard to say, * I nave saved 
the bird in my bosom,’ meanin • his loyalty 
to Henry (Omait, Warmchy p. 15~). A rudely 
carved column, called * Percy’s Gross,’ marks 
the spot where he felL He was un- 
married. 

[Ramsay’s l^ncaster and York, ii, 302 &e. ; 
De PonbLiiique’s Annals of the House of Percy, 
j. 283-6; Three Pifteenth-Century Chronicles, 
pp. 166, 158, 176, 178.] W, A J. A. 

PERCY, REUBEN and SHOLTO (pseu- 
donyms). [See Bteeley, Thomas, d, 1826.] 

PERCY, RICHARD db, fifth Baeoh 
Pbboy (1170 P-1244), bom about 1170, was 
eecond son of Agnes, heiress of the original 
Percy family, and Josoeline de Louvam, a 


youn -erson of Godfrey, duke of Brabant, who 
took his wife’s name on his marriage. Richard 
is said to have taken a prominent part in the 
vehement opposition 01 the northern barons 
to the proposed sale of Northumberland to 
WiUiam the Lion in 1194. In 1196 Percy’s 
elder brother Henry died, leaving a son 
William (1183 P-1245) [c_. v.], in his fifteenth 
year. Percy assumed administration of his 
nephew’s lands and the baronial rights as fifth 
baron Percy, though the officially appointed 
guardian of the minor was William Brewer (d. 
1226) [q, V.] In the same year his mother 
Agnes died, and he seized her lands, while he 
received the lands of his aunt the Countess 
of Warwick by bequest. After his nephew 
had attained his majority, Richard retained 
his property. A long litigation between the 
two was not concluded till 1234, when it 
was decided that Richard should hold the 
moiety of the Percy estates -bequeathed to 
him by the Countess of Warwick, but at his 
death the whole property was to revert to 
William. 

Percy was one of the northern barons who 
began the struggle which ended in the sign- 
ing of Magna Charta by refusing to accom- 
pany the kin ■ to Prance in 1213 (Stubbs, i. 
380; Rog. Wend. Rolls Ser. ii. 114). On 
7 May 1215 he and some others made an 
attempt to treat with the king (Patent Jiollsy 
17 John, Record Comm, p, 180) ; he was one 
of the twenty-five executors of Magna Charta 
(Stubbs, i. 682), and he was excommunicated 
by Innocent III by name on 26 Dec. In 

1216 he and other northern barons reduced 
Yorkshire to the obedience of Louis of France 
(Rog. Wend, ii. 169, 190), On 11 Maj 

1217 Henry III granted Percy’s lands to his 
nephew William, But they were restored 
by the king on Percy’s submission on 
2 Nov. (Close JPolUy Record Comm. i. 308, 
339). 

Percy helped to besiege Ralph de Gaugi 
in Newark Castle in 1218 (i5. i. 379 6), and 
he was one of three barons charged with the 
destruction of Skipton Castle in 1221 (ib, p. 
474). In 1236 he appears among the wit- 
nesses of the confirmation of the charters 
{Annals of Tewkeshuryy i. 104). The year 
after, when in the parliament the barons 
prepared to deliberate apart on the king’s 
demands, Gilbert Basset suggested to the 
king that he should send some of his friends 
to attend the conference. The words caught 
the ear of Richard de Percy, and he in- 
dignantly cried, ‘ What did you say, fidend 
Gilbert ? Are we foreigners then, and not 
friends of the king ? ’ (Matt. Pabis, SiH , 
Maj. iii. 381-2). He died before 18 Aug. 
1244 (Excerpta e Eotulk Finiumy Record 
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ed. i. 421). The manor of Ludford was 
left by him to the priory of Sixhills (Mot, 
Cart, Joh. 7 . 159 5). 

On the death of his first wife, a sister of 
William Brewer, Percy married Agnes de 
Neville, by whom he had two sons, Henry 
and Alexander. 

[Besides authorities cited in the text, see 
De Ponblanque’s Annals of the House of Percy, 
1887* i- 36 sq.and 482-7 (appendix); Du jdale’s 
Baronage of England, 1675, i. 271; Banks*s 
Dormant and Extinct Baronetage, ii. 416.'] 

W. E. E. 

PERCY, SIDNEY RICHARD (1821 ?- 
1886), landscape-painter and founder of the 
^School of Barnes,' was bom about 1821. 
He was the sixth son of Edward Williams, a 
landscape-painter, whose seven sons followed 
the same branch of art as their father, and 
three of whom called themselves respectively 
Henry John Boddin :ton [r. v.], Arthur G-il- 
bert, and Sidney Richard Percy, in order to 
avoid confusion with their relatives and 
other artists of the same name. He began 
to exhibit landscapes both at the Royal Aca- 
demy and at the Society of British Artists 
in 1842, and at the British Institution in 
1 843. His works consisted chiefly of English 
and Welsh scenery, and especially of views 
on the Thames, and, although no picture can 
be singled out for mention from among 
others, they were at one time very popular. 
He contributed in all nearly three hun- 
dred pictures to the various London exhi- 
bitions. 

Percy died at his residence, Woodseat, 
Sutton, Surrey, on 13 April 1886, aged 64. 
His remaining pictures and sketches were 
sold by Messrs. Christie, Manson, & Woods 
on 27 Nov. 1886. 

[Athenaeiim, 1886, 5, 592; Bryan’s Diet, of 
Painters and Engravers, ed. Graves and Arm- 
strong, 1 886-9, ii. 769; Royal Academy Exhibi- 
tion Catalogues, 1842-86; British Institution 
Exhibition Catalogues (Living Artists), 1843- 
1863; Exhibition Catalogues of the Society of 
British Artists, 1842-84.] E. E. G. 

PERCY, THOMAS (1333-1369), bishop 
of Norwich. [See under Perot, Hbitbt, 
second Barow Percy op Alkwigk.] 

PERCY, THOMAS, Earl op Worces- 
ter (d. 1403), second son of Henry, third 
baron Percy of Alnwick (1322-1368) [see 
under Perot, Henry, second Baron Percy 
OP Alnwick], by Mary, youngest daughter 
of Henry, earl of Lancaster (1281 P-1345) 
[q. v.l was bom about 1344. Henry de Percy, 
earl Of Northumberland (1342-1408) [q. v.l, 
was bis elder brother, and Blanche, first wife 


of John of Gaunt, his first cousin. The first 
mention of him is early in 1 369, when he was 
serving under Sir John Chandos [q. v.* at 
Montauban and Duravel (Eroissart, vii. _40, 
143, ed. Luce) ; in July he was present at 
the siege of Roche-sur-Yon vii. 160). 
On both these occasions he is described as 
seneschal of La Rochelle ; and this is per- 
haps the post which Percy really held, though, 
it has been alleged that in the early months 
of 1369 he was seneschal of Poitou (ib. vol. 
vii. p. Ixxv, n.) Certainly, in the latter 
part of 1369, CHiandos was seneschal of 
!?oitou, and Percy, as seneschal of La Ro- 
chelle, accompanied him on his attempted 
night attack on St. Savin on 30 Dec., and 
was present next day in the efngagement at 
the bridge of Lussac, when Chandos lost his 
life (ib. vii. 196-202). Probably after an 
interval of a few months — ^for he is stated 
to have succeeded Sir Baldwin de Freville 
(Chandos Herald, Le Prince Noir^ 1. 4233) 
— ^Percy became seneschal of Poitou, a post 
which he was holding in November 1370 
(Froissart, vol. vii. pp. Ixxv, Ixxxvii, ed. 
tiuce). He was present at the relief of 
Belleperche in February 1370, and at the 
siege and sack of Limoges later in the same 
year (ib, vii. 215, 244). In February 1371 
he served under John of Gaunt at the'^attack 
on Montpont, and in August commanded the 
force which captured Montcontour (ib, yiii. 
19, 20). On the departure of John of Gaunt, 
in September 1371, Percy was left in charge 
of Poitou and Saintonge. On 24 June 1372 
he came to La Rochelle, where he received 
the news of the capture of John Hastings, 
second earl of Pembroke [q. v.] A little 
later be marched out to Soubise, but was 
shortly afterwards recalled to Poitiers, which 
was threatened by Du Guesclin. About the 
middle of July Percy advanced, with John 
Devereux and Jean de Grailly, the Captal 
de Buch, to the relief of St. Severe. After 
the failure of this enterprise, and despite the 
dangerous position of Poitiers, Percy con- 
sented to remain with the Captal de Buch. 
The two commanders defeated a French force 
before Soubise, but were in their turn sur- 
prised and taken prisoners by Owen of Wales 
(d. 1378) [g. v.l under that town on 23 Aug. 

1372 (ib, viii. 69). Percy, whose captor was 
a Welsh squire called Honvel [PHowel] 
Flinc, was still a prisoner at Paris on 10 Jan. 

1373 (ib, vol. vii. p. xxxviii, n. 1). But later 
in the same year he was ransomed by the 
surrender of the castle of St. Germain Leuroux 
(Archceologria, xx. 14). 

Percy spent the next few years in Eng- 
land. Previously to 4 April 1376 he was 
made a knight of the Garter, and about the 
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{same time received two annuities of one I 
hundred marks from the king and the Prince : 
of "Wales for his services in Guvenne. On 
1 Dec. 1376 he was appointed constable of 
Roxburgh Castle, a post which he held till 
1 May 1381 (Dotie, iii. 715 ; cf. Calendar of i 
Documents relating to Scotland^ iv. 250, 290), 
and on 16 July 1377 was joint-warden of the i 
eastern marches. In the pre\dous February . 
he had been employed, together with Geoffirey ' 
Chaucer the poet, in a mission to Flanders, 
receiving fifty marks for his expenses (Nico- • 
LAS, Zf/i? of Chaucer^ i. 21). At the coro- 
nation of Richard II, on 16 July, Percy was 
in attendance on his brother as marshal. ^ 
On 22 Oct. 1378 Percy was a guardian of 
the truce, and one of the commissioners fo 
treat with Scotland (Doyle, iii. 716). On 
6 Nov. he was appointed admiral of the fleet 
north of the Thames, Sir Hugh Calveley 
[q. V J being the admiral of the south. When 
the Earl of Buckingham put to sea, Percy 
remained behind to fit out his fleet, and so 
escaped the storm. Afterwards he sailed in 
December with a great ship, two barks and 
smaller vessels, and, falling in with a fleet 
of forty Spanish and Ilemish merchantmen, 
captured two-and-twenty of them ( Walsikg- 
HAM, i. 364-5). In the following year Percy 
and Calveley cruised with success in the 
Channel. On 4 March they were appointed 
joint captains of Brest, anc on 9 July were 
commissioners to confirm the alliance with 
Brittany (Foedera^ iv. 58, 67, Record edit.) 
In the autumn he sailed with his fleet to 
escort the duke — Jean deMontfort — ^back to 
Brittany (MoyK OE Evesham, pp. II, 12). 
While still at sea, in December, he fell in 
with a Spanish ship, and, though weakened 
hy the effects of his long cruise, captured 
and brought it into Brest. His fleet escaped 
the disaster which overtook that under Sir 
John Arundel of Lanheme (Z 1379) 'q. v.], 
perhaps through the good discipline wnich he 
and Calveley maintained; for while so many 
of Arundel’s ships were wrecked, they lost 
no men, and not even any horses (Walsists- 
HAM, i. 425-6 ; the MoiTK oe Evesham, p. 
17, ascribes their better fortune to their 
superior piety in paying their debts when in 
port). 

In 1380 Percy took part in the great ex- 
pedition of Thomas of Woodstock, earl of 
!Bnckii^ham,for which he was retained with 
■ two hundred men-at-arms and two hundred 
archers (Froissaet, vol. ix. p, c ed. Rey- 
naud). The English landed at Calais in J uly, 
and marched through northern France to 
Brittany. Percy was sent from Rennes with 
Bir Robert Rnolles to bring the Duke of 
Brittany to the English camp. At the sub- 


sequent siege of Nantes he was posted 'with 
Knolles at St. Nicholas Gate, and in December 
was employed on a fresh mission to the duke. 
He took part in the skirmish before Nantes 
on 24 Dec., and after the siege was raised, 
on 2 Jan. 1381, was stationed with William, 
lord Latimer [q. v.], and Sir Thomas Trivet 
at Hennebon. When, on 1 1 April, Bucking- 
ham was on the point of sailing from Yannes, 
Jean de Montfort he -ged for an interview. 
Percy was sent to him, and had a three 
hours’ conference ; hut Buckingham refused 
to delay, and set sail that same night, Percy 
no doubt returning with him to England 
(Froissart, vii. 382-429, ed. Buchon). 
Percy is mentioned as keeper of Brest Castle 
on 30 June (Devon, Issues of Fxchequer^ p, 
216). But in July he was employed under 
the Earl of Buckingham to suppress Jack 
Straw’s rebellion in Essex, and was after- 
wards sent to St. Albans to protect the 
abbey (Walsingham, Gesta Abbatum^ iii. 
323, 342, and Hist. Angl, ii. 18, 28). On 
SAug.lS83 he is named as joint warden of 
the eastern marches towards Scotland. On 
4 Oct. he was appointed one of the commis- 
sioners to treat with Flanders, and on 4 Nov. 
to treat with France, for which purpose he 
crossed over to Calais {Foedera^ Yii. 412, 41 4^ 
orig. edit,; Froissart, ix. 4, ed. Buchon)^ 
On 26 Jan. 1384 he was named one of the 
conservators of the consequent truce in Brit 7 
tany, and appointed by the council on 8 Feb. 
{Feeder Uy vii. 420-1). On 23 April direc- 
tions were given that he should be employed 
in the Scottish marches in support of his 
brother {ih. vii, 425). In the fo.lowing year 
it was intended to send Percy with John of 
Gaunt to Bordeaux ; hut fears of a French 
invasion through vScotland prevented the era- 
pedition (Froissart, ix. 77, ed. Buchon). 
Percy was again employed as admiral of the 
north, but did not reoeat the successes of six 
years previously, anc incurred unfavourable 
comment for letting the French cruise un- 
disturbed (Walsingham, Hist. Angl. ii. 
127). In 1386 Percy took part in the exper 
dition of John of Gaunt to Spain. Before 
his departure he gave evidence in the Scrope 
and Grosvenor controversy at Plymouth, on 
16 June, in support of Scrope {^rope and 
Grosvenor FoL, p. 50). The expedition, of 
which Percy was admiral, sailed from Ply- 
mouth on 7 July, and landed at Corunna On 
9 Aug. Percy took part in the reconnais- 
sance and skirmish before Ribadavira, escorted 
Philippa of Lancaster to Oporto to he mar- 
ried to King John of Portugal, and returned 
in time to join in the march to Betan^os. 
He fought with Barrois des Barres. before 
Ferrol, and in 1387 was present at the 
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fikirmisli before ViDialpando. After tbe out- 
break of pestilence wbich cost the life of his 
nephew, Thomas de Percy the younger, he 
returned with John Holland to England, 
On 15 May 1388 he sailed fiom Southamp- 
ton in the expedition of Pichard Fitzalan, 
earl of Arundel, to Brittany and La Ro- 
chelle, and afterwards rejoined John of Gaunt 
at Bayonne, in time to take the chief part 
in the negotiations with Don John of Castile, 
and in the spring of 1389 was sent to Burgos 
as the principal ambassador of John of Gaunt 
{^Chron. AngUcs^ 1358-88, p. 369; Lopez db 
Ayala, Cronicas de los Heyes de Ca&tilla. 
ii, 284, Madrid, 1780). 

On his return to England Percy was ap- 
pointed vice-chamberlain to the king, and 
on 14 May 1390 made chief justice of South 
Wales. On 4 June he gave evidence in the 
Scrope and Grosvenor case, and on 28 Nov. 
was one of the judges of the appeal in that 
suit {Fcedera^ vii. 677, 686, orig. edit.) Percy 
was the chief of the embassy that was sent 
to treat for peace with France on 22 Feb. 
1392, and was handsomely entertained by 
Charles VI for six days at Paris (Froissabt, 
xii. 315-21, ed. Buchon; ef. Beltz, pp. 
224-5). He took part in the subsequent 
negotiations at Amiens and Leulingham in 
this and the following year. On 20 Jan. 
1394 he was appointed seneschal or steward 
of the royal household (Monk of Evesham, 

. 125). In July he was again justice of 
outh Wales, and was with the king when 
liimting in the^ Principality (Feoissaet, Lx. 
201). Later in the year he went with 
Richard to Ireland, and on their return, in 
July 1395, was with the king at Canterbury 
and Leeds Castle in Kent, where, through his 
instrumentality, Froissart, who had come to 
England for this purpose, was introduced to 
Richard, and presented the king with his 
^Livre d’ Amours’ {ib. xii. ,207-12, 234). 
Percy was with Richard at Eltham in 1397, 
when the Londoners made their connlaint 
against Thomas, duke of Gloucester. Frois- 
sart alleges that he resigned his office and 
withdrew from the court, in disapproval of 
the intended action against Gloucester {ih. 
xii. 17, 24-6). But this seems to be a mis- 
apprehension ; for Percy was present in the 
parliament of September 1397, when by the 
ring’s wish he was chosen proctor for the 
clergy, in which capacity he assented to the 
banishment of Archbishop Arundel and the 
condemnation of the Ear. of Arundel. On 
29 Sept, he was rewarded with the title of 
Earl of Worcester. He was one of the com- 
mittee appointed to wind up the business of 
the parliament in January 1398 {JRolls of 
iih 384 351 355 h, 377 


368 5). On 19 Oct. 1397 Percy had been 
made constable of Jedburgh Castle; in Ja- 
nuary 1398 he was captain of Calais; on; 
6 Feb. was one of the commissioners to' 
treat with Scotland ; and on 1 6 March signed 
the truce at Hawdenstank {Fcedera^ viii. 
32, 35, orig. edit.) In October 1398 Wor- 
cester was one of the attorneys for his cousin, 
Henry of Lancaster, durin • his banishment 
(fA viii. 49; he had held. 'a similar posi- 
tion eight years before, ib, vii. 691). On 
16 Jan. 1399 Worcester was named admiral 
of the fleet for Ireland, whither he accom- 
panied the king in May. In the meantime 
there had been a quarrel between Richard 
and the Earl of Northumberland and his son 
Henry (Hotspur). Worcester had gone to 
his brother and nephew, and perh^s advised 
their withdrawal to Scotland (Feoissaet, 
xiv. 167-8, ed- Buchon). On 4 July Henry’ 
of Lancaster landed at Ravenspur, and in 
August Richard, accompanied by Worcester, 
crossed over from Ireland to Milford Haven. 
Creton alleges that Worcester treacherously 
abandoned Richard at Milford, and was 
plundered by the Welsh on his way to join 
Henry {ArchcBologia^ xx. 105, 157-8). Simi-^ 
larly, in the ^T raison et Mort duRoy Richard,’ 
it is stated that Worcester fled from Milford 
after bidding his followers disperse (p. 46). 
But other chroniclers give a circumstantial 
account of how Worcester, at Richard’s 
biddin dismissed the royal household, and’ 
broke his rod of office as steward in the hall 
of Conway Castle (Walsinoham, Kist, AngL 
ii. 233 ; Otteebotjenb, pp. 206-7 ; Anndles 
Micardi Z7, pp. 248-9). Both statements 
may he correct, on the assumption that the 
dismissal of Richard’s household did not 
take place till after his surrender to Henry. 
But the author of the ‘ Annales Ricardi II ’ 
represents Worcester as acting with regret, 
and not with treachery. On the other hand, 
it is stated in the ‘ Traison et Mort ’ (p. 58) 
that Worcester was sent by Henry to treat 
with Richard at Flint. In any case the in- 
fluence of Northumberland would have se- 
cured Worcester a favourable reception from 
Henry. 

Worcester is alleged to have opposed the 
assumption of the crown by Henry (Hae- 
DYNG, p. 351). He was, however, present in 
the parliament which approved the deposition 
of Richard {Foils of Farliamenty iii. 427 «), 
and at the coronation of the new king, on 
13 Oct., acted as vice-seneschal for Thomas 
of Lancaster. On 7 Nov, all his previous 
grants and emoluments were confirmed to 
him, and on 15 Nov. he was appointed ad- 
miral. He had conducted the examination 
of Sir William Bagot [q. v.] on 16 Oct,, but, 
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owing to illness, was absent when judgment 
was pronounced on the accusers of C-loucester 
{Annales Henrici lYj pp. 308, 316). On 
29 Nov. he was appoint^ a commissioner to 
treat with France, and on 16 Dec. left Lon- 
don to cross over to Calais, The negotia- 
tions continued at Leulin ;ham till the spring 
of 1400 (Ftsdera^ viii. 118, 125, 128, 132; 
jFVoe. Privy Council^ i. 83, 102 ; Traison et 
Mortj p. 105). In March 1400 Worcester 
was sent with a fleet to Aquitaine to quell 
the threatened disaffection, and succeeded in 
appeasing the communities of Bordeaux and 
Bayonne (Fboissaet, xiv. 238-41). On 
18 May he was again appointed to treat for 
the restitution of Eichard’s child, Queen 
Isabella (Fcederay viii. 142). He was present 
in parliament on 22 Jan. 1401, when he 
answered certain petitions on behalf of the 
king {Polls of Parliament, iii. 455 h). Early 
in 1401 Worcester was reappointed sene- 
schal (Annales JSenrici IV, p. 337), and on 
20 April resigned his post as admiral of the 
north. On _8 and 22 May he was present 
at the councils which settled the ordinances 
for Wales, and during this and the following 
month was employed in the ne;otiations 
with France (Foedera, Yiiu 185-6, '.QO, 203). 
He was one of the commissioners who escorted 
Isabella to France in July. Early in 1402 
Worcester was made lieutenant of South 
Wales, and captain of Cardigan and Lam- 
peter Castles ; but his formal appointment 
was only dated 31 March (cf. Wylie, JECist. 
Henry IV, i. 244). About the same time he 
was appointed tutor to the Prince of Wales. 
On 3 April he was present at Eltham when 
Henry was married by proxy to Joanna of 
Navarre. Worcester was a trier of petitions 
in the parliament held in October, and on 
24 Oct. was appointed one of the escort 
to bring the new c^ueen from Brittany. 
With this purpose ne left Southampton 
on 28 Nov., and returned with Joanna in 
January 1403. 

Worcester gave up his position as lieu- 
tenant of Souti Wales on 7 March 1403. He 
does not again appear in Heniy’s service, and 
was perhaps already falling under some suspi- 
cion ; though the news that he had removed 
his treasure from London, abandoned his 
post with the prince, and joined his nephew 
Hotspur in open rebellion, came as a sur- 
prise about the middle of July. He joined 
with his brother and nephew in the formal 
defiance of the king (Haebyitg, p. 362), and 
was present with the latter outside Shrews- 
bury on 21 July. In reply to Henryk's over- 
tures, Worcester was sent in the morning to 
the king. According to the common ac- 
csount, which is followed by Shakespeare in 


‘ The First Part of King Henry IV,’ act v. 
scenes 1 and 2, Henry showed a readiness to 
compromise; but Worcester made peace im- 
possible by misrepresenting the king’s pro- 
posals (WALsrs-pHAM, Hist AngL ii. 257 ; 
Nicolas, Chron. London, p. 88). In the 
subsequent battle of Shrewsbury Worcester 
was taken prisoner. When he saw his 
nephew’s dead body he burst into tears, de- 
claring that he cared no more what fortune 
had in store for him (Annales Henrici IV, 
p. 370). He was beheaded two days later, on 
23 J uly, according to one account against the 
king’ s own wish (ib.) His head was sent to 
London, where it was displayed on the bridge 
till 18 DeCi, when it was taken down and 
sent to be buried with the body in the abbey 
church of St. Peter at Shrewsbury (Wylie, 
L 364). In January 1484 the attainder 
against him was reversed in response to a 
petition h r the then Earl of Northumber- 
land (Pol^ of Parliament, vi. 252 5). In 
spite of a statement to the contrary (cf. 
Beltz, p. 227 72 .), it does not seem that 
Worcester was ever married. Froissart 
(xiv. 168, ed. Buchon) speaks of his inten- 
tion to make his nephew Thomas — ^probably 
meaning his great-nephew — his heir. His 
silver plate was granted to the Prince of 
Wales, and much of his other property to 
George, earl of March (Wylie, i. 370; 
Calendar of Documents relating to 8cot^ 
land, iv. 639 ; Devoh, Issues of Exchequer, 
p. 298). 

In his younger days, at all events, Percy 
was a brave and gallant sol dier. Froissart says 
that he found him in 1395 * gentle, reason- 
able, and gracious ’ (xiii. 208). The writer 
of the ‘.tonales Henrici Quart! ’ (p. 365) 
says that no one would ever have suspected 
him of treason ; for while English perfidy 
was a byword, he was always trusted, and 
the kings of France and Spain accepted his 
word as better than a bond. Yet he played 
the traitor both to Kichard and to Henry. 
Family affection may account for his first 
act of treason ; hut the second is not to be 
explained so simply. The common accounts 
represent him as a prime mover in the re- 
bellion Henrici IV, p. 368 ; Chrcn. 

Lond, p, 88 ; Ckron. Peligieux de St Denys, 
iii. 112). The Monk of St. Denys (ib, iii. 
110) speaks of WorcestePs uneasy conscience 
at the memory of his share in Eichard’s fall. 
Worcester may also have felt that his family 
was too poweriul to be tolerated permanently 
by the new king. Shakespeare suggests both 
views in ‘ The First Part of King Henry IV ' 
(act i. sc. 3, and act v. scenes 1 and 2), in 
which play Worcester appears as the cool, 
wary intriguer, perhaps as a foil to his 
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nepliew Hotspur. He was a benefactor of 
tlie university of Cambridge.^ 

[Froissart, vols. vii-ix. ed. Luce and Rey- 
naud, and vols. vii-xiv, ed. Buchon ; Walsing- 
ham’s Historia Anglicans, the Annales Ri- 
cardi Hand Henrici IV iuTrokelowe, Blaneford, 
&c., Chronicon Anglias, 1328-88, Eulogium 
Historiarnm (these four in Rolls Ser.); Vita 
Regis Ricardi Secundi, by the IVTonk of Evesham, 
ed. Hearne ; Otterboume’s Chronicle; Hardy ng’s 
Chronicle ; Adam of Usk’s Chronicle, ed. 
Thompson ; Chron. des Religieux de St. Denys ; 
Traison et Mort de Roy Richard (Engl. Hist. 
Soc.) ; Creton’s poem on the deposition of 
Richard II in Archseologia, vol. xx-; Rymers 
Feed era; Calendar of Documents relating to 
Scotland, voL iv. ; Nicolas’s Ordinances and 
Proceedings of the Privy Council; Devon’s 
Issues of the Exchequer; Dugdale’s Baronage, 
i. 285-6 ; Collins’s Peerage, ed. Brydges, ii. 
249 -53 ; Doyle’s Official Baronage, iii. 715-17 ; 
Blitz’s Memorials of the Order of the G-arter, 
pp. 221-7 ; Wylie’s History of En :land under 
Henry IV ; Nicolas’s History of the Royal Navy, 
vol. ii. ; Scrope and Grosvenor Controversy, i. 
50, ii. 167,] C. L. K. 

PERCY, THOMAS, seventh Earl or 
Northumberland (1528-1572), born in 
1628, was elder son oi Sir Thomas Percy, by 
his wife Eleanor, daughter of Guiscard Har- 
bottal of Beamish, Durham. The father, a 
younger son of Henry Algernon Percy, fifth 
earl of Northumberland [q. v.], took a promi- 
nent part with his brother Ingelram in the 
Yorkshire rebellion of 1536 (the ‘ Pilgrimage 
of Grace '), was attainted, and was executed 
at Tyburn on 2 June 1537, being buried in the 
Orutched Eriars’ Church, London. There- 
upon his elder brother, Henry Algernon 
Percy, sixth earl ]q. v.], fearing the effiect of 
the attainder on £he fortunes of the family, 
voluntarily surrendered his estates to the 
crown, and on his death, on 29 June 1537, 
the title fell into abeyance. Sir Thomas’s 
widow married Sir Richard Holland of Den- 
ton, Lancashire, and died in 1567. 

YonngThomas and his brother Henry were 
entrusted, as boys, to the care of a Yorkshire 
sc uire, Sir Thomas Tempest of Tong Hall. 
They were restored in blood onl4Marchl549. 
Soon afterwards Thomas was permitted to in- 
herit a little property destinec for him by Ms 
uncle, the sixth earl. A catholic by con- 
viction, he was favourably noticed by Queen 
Mary, who made him governor of Prudhoe 
Castle. In 1557 he displayed much courage 
in recapturing Scarborough, wMch had been 
seized by Sir Thomas Stafibrd, who was 
• acting in collusion with the French. On 
30 April 1657 he was knighted and created 
Baron Percy, and on the day following was 
promoted to the earldom of Northumberland, 
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in consideration of ‘ his noble descent, con- 
stancy, virtue, and value in arms, and other 
strong qualifications.’ Failii^ heirs male 
of his own, the title was to devolve on Ms 
brother Henry. A further portion of the 
estates attaching to the earldom was made 
over to him. A few weeks later he was 
nominated a member of the council of the 
north and high marshal of the army in the 
north. 

Other honours quickly followed. He was 
elected a member of Gray’s Inn in June, and 
became bailiff of the liberty of Richmond 
(June 26), and cMef keeper of Richmond 
forest, and constable of Richmond and 
Middleham castles (26 July). On 2 Aug. 
1657 he was appointed joint lord-warden- 
general of the east and middle marches to- 
wards Scotland, and captain of Berwick, 
and a week later lord-warden- 'eneral of the 
middle marches (Tynedale anc. Riddesdale). 
The general protection of the borders from the 
raids of the Scots was thus entrusted to Ms 
care. He performed Ms duties with much 
vigilance, and in August 1658 he antici- 
pated a project of the Scots for surprising 
Norham and Wark castles. In January 
1558-9 he raised a thousand men to gar- 
rison Berwick against the threatened in- 
vasion of the French. 

ffis avowed catholic sympathies did not, 
however, commend him to Queen Elizabeth 
and her advisers. It is true that on her ac- 
cession he was again nominated lord-warden- 
general of the east and middle marches, and 
was made lord-lieutenant of Northumber- 
land, and, as chief commissioner to treat with 
Scotlandrespeeting the boundaries of the two 
kingdoms, signed a treaty at Upsettingtou on 
31 May 1559 (Rtmbe, F<Bdera^ xv. 472-4), 
But the borderers sent to London complaints 
of Ms rule: Ralph Sadler was ordered to in- 
cuire into the alleged grievances, and in his 
cespatches expressed doubt of the wisdom or 
loyalty both of Northumberland and of his 
brother Henry. In 1560 the earl, smarting 
under Sadler’s comments, resigned Ms office. 
Lord Grey, his wife’s uncle, was appointed in 
his place. But N orthumberland peremptorily 
refused to receive his successor at Alnwick 
Castle, and he raised objections when it was 
proposed in 1562 that he should invite the 
Queen of Scots there, so that she might have 
an interview in the castle with Queen Eliza- 
beth. None the less he was elected EI.G. on 
22 April 1563. In 1565 Lord -Burghley’s 
agents reported that he was ^dangerouiy 
obstinate in religion,’ 

In 1567 he was exasperated hy a claim 
preferred by the crown to a newly discovered 
copper-mine on his estate of Newland in 
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OiimberlaTid ; tlie authorities ignored his 
demand for compensation- 

On 16 May 1568 Mary Queen of Scots 
landed at Workington in Oiimherland, and 
was conducted by the deputy-warden of the 
marches, Sir Kichard Lowther ’q. v.], to 
Carlisle two days later. ISTorthumherland as- 
serted that the custody of the fugitive queen 
should by right be entrusted to him, as the 
chief magnate of the district. The council 
of the north seems to have given some recog- 
nition to his claim. Leaving* his house at 
Topdiffe, he arrived at Carlisle, and was ad- 
mitted to an interview with Mary Stuart. 
He expressed the fullest sympathy with her 
in her misfortunes. His friendly bearing 
was hotly resented by the -ovemment. 
Orders were at once sent from London that 
he should leave Carlisle forthwith. He 
obeyed with reluctance, and, meeting Sir 
Francis KnoUys [q. v.], Queen Mar/s new 
keeper, at Boroughbridge, bitterly complained 
that he had been treated with gross dis- 
respect (Weight, Qzieew JBlizabethy i. 272- 
275). 

Northumberland’s dissatisfaction with 
Elizabeth’s government now reached a crisis. 
Simple-minded by nature, he had no political 
ambitions, but he was devoted to the religion 
of his fathers, and had inherited a strong sense 
of his own and his family’s importance in the 
border country. Had no efforts been made 
to thwart the peaceful exercise of his family’s 
traditional authority, he would doubtless have 
spent his life in the sports of hunting and 
hawking, which he loved, and in exchanging 
hospitalities with his neighhours. But the 
imprisonment of Queen Mary — a champion 
of Ms faith — in his neighbourhood, and the 
rejection of Ms pretensions to hold free com- 
munication with her, roused in him a spirit 
of rebellion wMch his catholic friends and 
neighbours, who avowedly hated protestant 
rule, fanned into flame. Emissaries from 
Spain were aware of the discontent with the 
government which was current among the 
northern catholics, and they entered into 
communication with Northumherland, and 
promised him the aid of Spanish troops if any 
widespread insurrection could he arranged. 
An army of Spaniards would be sent over 
by the Duke of Alva. During 1569 YitelH, 
marques of Catena, arrived in .hondon under 
pretence of conducting an embassy, in order 
to he in readiness to take the command of a 
Spanish force on its landing. Thus encou- 
r%ed, Northumberland allied Mmself with 
Charles Neville, ninth earl of Westmorland 
and together they resolved to set 
^ueen Mary free by force, and to restore the 
caiholio religion. A benediction on the en- 


terprise was pronounced by Pius V. The 
Earl of Sussex, president of the council of 
the north, was on friendly terms with both 
the earls, and in September 1569 sumptuously 
entertained them and their retainers. He soon 
saw grounds for suspecting their loyalty; but 
they had formulated no plan of campaign, 
and there were no open signs of coming 
trouble. At Sussex’s suggestion, the two 
earls were suddenly summoned to London 
early in November 1569. Northumberland 
excused himself in a letter, in which he de- 
clared his fidelity to the crown (14 Nov.) 
But the ruse of the government created a 
panic among the conspirators, and hurried 
them prematurely into action. On 15 Nov, 
some soldiers arrived at Northumberland’s 
house at Topcliffe, bearing orders for his ar- 
rest as a precautionary measure. He suc- 
ceeded in eluding the troops, and joined 
Westmorland at Ms house at Brancepeth. 
GThere they set up their standard and issued 
a proclamation announcing their intention 
to restore the catholic religion, and invitin'’ 
assistance. Another proclamation followed, 
promising the release of Queen Mary, who 
was in confinement at Tutbury. The earls 
and their retainers were immediately joined 
by many of the neighbouring gentry, and 
they soon found themselves at the head of a 
force of seventeen hundred horse and four 
thousand foot. The cavalry was a well- 
trained body; the infantry was an undis- 
ciplined rabble. The next day (16 Nov.) 
the rebels marched to Durham, where they 
destroyed the service-books and set up the 
mass in the minster. On the 17th they moved 
south to Darlington ; between the 18th and 
the 20th Northumberland visited Richmond, 
Northallerton, and Boroughbridge, appealing 
to the inhabitants to ’oin Mm. On the 20t h 
the two earls, with tne Countess of North- 
umberland, celebrated mass at Rbon. 

On Tuesday, 22 Nov., the whole body of 
rebels mustered under the two earls on Clif- 
ford Moor, Sir George Bowes, who had 
, thrown himself into Barnard Castle, as- 
sembled an army in their rear, while Sir 
John Forster and Sir Henry Percy, North- 
umberland’s brother, were collecting troops 
for the queen on the borders. The govern- 
ment published answers to the two earls’ 
proclamation, and Northumberland was, with 
much ceremony, expelled at Windsor from 
the order of the Garter. From Clifford Moor 
the earls at first resolved to march on York, 
where the Earl of Sussex lay. But they 
suddenly changed their plans, and determined 
' to besiege Bowes in Barnard Castle. Bowes 
held the fortress gallantly against them for 
eleven days, and riien marched out with the 
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honours of war and ;’oined Sussex. In the 
meantime Sir John j'orster and Sir Henry 
Percy pursued Westmorland, "who had re- 
tired to Durham and ‘ did give to the said 
earle a great shirmish.* Northumberland 
withdrew to Topcliffe, and on 11 Dec. Sussex 
marched thither from York. As Sussex ad- 
vanced to the north the two earls reunited 
their forces and retreated towards the 
borders. At Hexham on 16 Dec. they dis- 
banded their followers, who dispersed ‘ every 
man to save himself as he could ^ (Stowe). 
The rising thus came, after a month, to a 
very impotent conclusion, and the govern- 
ment treated with the utmost rigour all the 
actors in it who fell into their hands. 

Northumberland and his wife, with West- 
morland and his chief followers, arrived in 
Lidderdale and took refuge with Hector 
Graham of Harlaw, a robber-chieftain who 
infested the district. Thence Westmorland 
escaped to the Low Countries. But the Earl 
of Yloray, the regent of Scotland, obtained 
from Graham of Harlaw, for a pecuniary 
consideration, the surrender of Northumber- 
land, and in January 1670 he was carried 
to Edinburgh with seven of his adherents. 
At first he was not kept in custody, though 
a guard of the regent’s men was set to 
watch his movements; but he was subse- 
quently committed to the care of Sir Wil- 
liam Douglas at Lochleven Castle. His wife 
remained on the borders, first at Ferniehurst, 
but subsequently at Hume Castle. She de- 
clined an offer of permission to join her hus- 
band at Edinburgh, on the ground that she 
might thus imperil her liberty and could be 
of greater assistance to her husband at a dis- 
tance. She corresponded with sympathisers 
in the Low Countries, and made every effort 
to raise money in order to ransom her hus- 
band. In At^ust 1670 she arrived at Ant- 
werp. Philip -I sent her six thousand marks 
and the pope four thousand crowns, and she 
and her friends devised a plan by which 
Northumberland might be sent into Flanders. 
But her energetic endeavours to purchase 
his liberty failed. 

The English government negotiated with 
the Scottish government for his surrender 
with greater effect. N either the regent Moray 
nor his successor, the Earl of Lennox, showed, 
it is true, any readiness to comply with the 
English government’s demand, and North- 
umberland’s brother recommended him to 
confess his offence and throw himself upon 
Queen Elizabeth’s mercy. But in August 
1573 the Earl of Mar, who had become re- 
gent in the previous year, finally decided to 
hand him over to Queen Elizabeth’s officers on 
payment of 2 , 0001 , N oxthumberland arrived 


at Berwick on 15 Aug. and was committed 
to the care of Lord Hunsdon. On 17 Aug. 
Hunsdon delivered him at Alnwick to Sir 
John Forster, who brought him to York. 
He was beheaded there on 23 Aug. on a 
scaffold erected in ^ the Pavement,’ or chief 
market-place. With his last breath he de- 
clared his faith in the catholic church, add- 
ing ‘ I am a Percy in life and death.’ His 
head was placed on a pole above Micklegate 
Bar, but his body was juried in Crux church 
in the presence of two men and three maid- 
servants and * a stranger in disguise, who, 
causing suspicion, immediately fied.’ There- 
is an entry recording his execution in the 
parish register of St. Margaret’s, Walmgate, 
York- A ballad on his delivery to the Eng- 
lish is in Percy’s ^ Reliques.’ In Cotton MS. 
Calig. B, iv. 243, are pathetic verses by a par- 
tisan, ^ one Singleton, a gentleman of Lan- 
cashire, now prisoner at York for religion.’ 
They are printed by Wright (i. 423) and in 
^ Notes and Queries’ (7th ser. vii. 264). Queen 
Mary had given him a relic — a thorn of Christ’s 
crown, which was set in a golden cross. 
This he wore on the day of his death, and 
bequeathed to his daughter Elizabeth. It is 
now in Stonyhurst College. A copy by 
Phillips of an old portrait, representing him 
in the robes of tSe Garter, is at Alnwick. 
Another, dated 1666, is at Petworth, and is 
engraved in Sharpe’s * Memorials.’ A third 
portrait, painted on panel, belonged to Sir 
Dharles Slingsby of Seriven. 

His widow, Anne, third daughter of Henry 
Somerset, second earl of Worcester, resided 
for a time at Liege on a small pension from 
the king of Spain. She seems to have written 
and circulated there a ^ Discours des troubles 
du Comte de Northumberland.’ Of a very 
managing disposition, she endeavoured to 
arrange a match between Don John of Austria 
and Queen Mary Stuart. In 1673 English 
agents described her as * one of the principal 
practitioners at Mechlin ; ’ subsequently she 
removed to Brussels, and entertained many 
English catholic exiles. In 1576 the Spanish 
government agreed, at Queen Elizabeth’s re- 
quest, to expel her from Spanish territory. 
Her exile was not, however, permanent. She 
died of smallpox in a convent at Namur in 
1591. 

Four daughters survived her : Elizabeth, 
wife of Richard Woodrufie of Woolley, York- 
shire, whose descendant is Mr. Edward Pea- 
cock, F.S.A., of Bottesford Manor, Lincoln- 
shire ; Mary, prioress of a convent of English 
Benedictine dames at Brussels, afterwards 
removed to Winchester ; Lucy, wife of Sir 
Edward Stanley, K.B., of Eynsham, Ox- 
fordshire, whose second daughter, Venetia,. 
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anairied Sir Kenelm Digby [q. t.] ; Jane, wife 
ofLord Henry Seymour, younger son of Ed- 
ward, earl of Hertford. A son Thomas had 
died young in 1560. Northumberland's title 
passed by virtue of the reversionary clause 
in his patent of creation, and despite his 
attainder, to his brother Henry, eighth earl 

L4- 

[DeFonblanque’s Annals of the House of Percy 
(1887), ii. 3-125; Collins’s Peerage; Proude’s 
Hist, of England ; Camden’s Annals ; Sharpe’s 
Memorials of the Eebellion of 1569 ; Sadler’s 
State Papers; Correspondence of Sir George 
Bowes; Cal. State Papers, Dom. 1569-70; Stow’s 
Chronicle ; Wright’s Queen Elizaberh ; Doyle’s 
Official Baronage ; G. E. C[okayne}’s Complete 
Peerage.] S, L. 

PEEGY, THOMAS (1560-1605),, an 
organiser of the ‘ Gunpowder Plot,’ was 
younger son of Edward Percy of Beverley, 
by bis wife Elizabeth Waterton. His grand- 
father, Josceline Percy, was fourth son of 
Henry Percy, fourth earl of Northumberland 
[q. V.] (De FoKBiAN’auE, Annals, ii. 586). 
Although brought up as a protestant, Percy 
became in early life an ardent catholic, and, 
despite an unamiable temper, he attracted 
the notice of HenryPercy, ninth earl of North-' 
umberland [q. v.], his second cousin once 
removed. The latter appointed him, in Octo- 
ber 1594, constable of Alnwick Castle, and 
be seems to have acted as agent for the earl’s 
northern property, and to have incurred much 
unpopularity by a tyrannical exercise of his 
authority. The Earl of Essex, brother-in- 
law of the Earl of Northumberland, also be- 
friended him. In February 1 596 Essex wrote 
to Francis Beaumont [q.v,], the judge, asking 
him ^ to favour Thomas Percy, a near kinsman 
to my brother of Northumberland, who is in 
trouble for some offence imputed to him. He 
is a gentleman well descended, and of good 
parts, and very able to do his country good 
service.’ Two years later he was detained 
as a recusant in Wood Street compter, Lon- 
don. In 1602 charges of embezzling his 
master’s money were brought against him, 
on the information of some discontented 
tenants, but the investigation which followed 
left the Earl of Northumberland’s confidence 
in him unshaken. 

In the same year Percy undertook, at the 
bidding of N orthumberland, a political mission 
to Scotland. He carried a ..etter from the 
earl to James VI, requesting a promise of 
toleration* for the English catholcs in the 
event of James’s accession to the English 
throne. James’s reply was interpreted fa- 
vourably, In 1604 the earl secured for Percy 
a place at (jourt in London as a gentleman 
Penjy shared the discontent of 


his co-religionists at James’s reluctance to re- 
peal the penal legislation against the catho- 
lics. His wife was a sister of John Wright, 
a staunch catholic, and an intimate friend of 
Eobert Catesby [q. v.] Percy is said to have 
accidentally hearc, in 1604, Wright, Catesby, 
and a third associate, Thomas Winter, dis-. 
cuss the obligation which lay on English 
catholics of striking a blow for their faith. 
Percy suggested the murder of the king as 
the best means of removing catholic disabili- 
ties. Catesby thereupon confided to him the 
general features of a plan, upon which he, 
Wright, and Winter, had already resolved, of 
blowing up the houses of parliament. Thence- 
forth Percy was one of the most active or- 
ganisers of ‘ the gunpowder -olot.’ He hired, 
in his own name, a house at Westminster ad- 
joining the parliament house (24 May 1604), 
and installed in it Guy Fawkes [q. v.], whom 
he represented to be a servant of Tiis, by name 
John Johnson. Percy added to his property a 
neighbouring cellar in the following llarch, 
and superintended the storage there of gmi- 
"Dowder, with a view to destroying the par- 
liament house as soon as the next session 
opened. The execution of the desperate de- 
sign was finally appointed for 5 Nov. 

Some weeks before, Catesby met Percy and 
others of the conspirators at Bath, and they 
resolved to enlist the services of catholic 
countrymen in various counties, so as to in- 
sure a general rising as soon as the explosion 
had taken place in London. Percy xmdertook 
to supply to a party of rebels, apparently at 
Doncaster, ^ ten galloping horses ’ from the 
Earlof Northumberland’sstables,andto hand 
over the Michaelmas rents, to the amount of 
4,000^., which he was about to collect for his 
master. To carry out these obj ects he arrived 
at Alnwick in October. Meanwhile, William 
Parker, fourth baron Montea le [q. v.], was 
warned of the conspiracy on 26 Oct., and the 
information he ’ave to the authorities led 
them to arrest Guy Fawkes in the cellar on 
4 Nov. Fawkes desieribed himself as Percy’s 
servant. By that date Percy had just arrived 
in London from the north, and on the 4th 
he dined with the Earl of Northumberland 
at Syon House ; but a message from Fawkes 
acquainted him with the turn of events, and 
he left London with Christopher Wright the 
next morning. A royal proclamation at once 
offered 1,000/. reward for his captlire. He 
was described as tall, with a broad beard 
turning grey, stooping shoulders, red-coloured 
face, long feet, and short legs. Percy and 
Wright found Catesby at Ashby St. Leger, 
whence they made their way to Holbeach, on 
the borders of Staffordshire, on the 7th. On 
the 8th the government troops attacked the 
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house in which the conspirators had taken 
refu '6. Catesby and Percy fought despe- 
rately, back to back. The former was killed 
outri ‘ht; Percy was desperately wounded, 
and died two days later. 

Percy figures in Crispin Pass’s engraving 
ad vivum of Guy Fawkes and his seven 
chief confederates. 

Percy’s wife is said to have removed from 
Alnwick during Percy’s lifetime and to have 
settled at the upper end of Holbom, London, 
where she gained a livelihood by teaching. 
A son PoDert married at Wiveliscombe, 
Somerset, on 22 Oct. 1615, Emma Mead, and 
left issue. Of Percy’s two daughters, one 
married Catesby’s son Robert. 

[Notpsaaddneries, 2nd ser.ix. 173-5, x. 142-3 ; 
De Fonblanque’s Annals of the House of Percy, 
ii. 586-600; Jardine’s Gunpowder Plot, 1867 ; 
see arts. Oatbsbv, Robert, and Fawkes, Gitt.] 

S. L. 

PERCY, THOMAS (1768-1808),. editor 
of Percy’s ‘ Reliques,’ son of Anthony Percy 
of Southwark and nephew of Bishop Thomas 
Percy (q,. v.], was bom on 13 Sept. 17 38. After 
education at Merchant Taylors’ School, he 
matriculated from St. John’s College, Oxford, 
on 27 June 17.86, aged 17. Some eight years 
before he went up to Oxford, Baines Bar- 
rington relates that he had written not only 
* Ballads,’ one of which was set to music by 
the composer Samuel Wesley, but also an 
epic poem, consisting of more than six hun- 
dred lines, upon the invasion of Britain by 
Julius Caesar. In this work, says Barring- 
ton, no less than in a tragedy which this in- 
fant prodigy .founded upon Peruvian annals, 

^ there are strong marks of an early genius 
for Poetry, which he likewise recites admi- 
rably well upon the first stool you may 
place him. I asked this wonderful boy how 
many books he intended to divide his epic 
poem into, when he answered that he could 
not well bring all his matter into less than 
twenty-four.’ A pastoral, written by him 
at the age of eight, is given in the * Gentle- 
man’s Magazine’ (1778, p. 183), and some 
verses, written while he was at Merchant 
Taylors’, ‘ On the Death of Dr. Samuel 
Johnson’ (1785, 4to), were printed anony- 
mously at the cost of an admirer. He gra- 
duated B.C.L. at Oxford in 1792, became a 
fellow of his college in the same year, and 
proceeded D.C.L. in 1793, having previously, 
m 1793, been presented to the vicarage of 
Grays Thurrock in Essex. His ’uvenile ex- 
ploits seem to have exhausted nis literary 
energy, for beyond supervising the publica- 
tion of ‘ Poems by a Literary Society, com- 
prehending Original Pieces in the several 
Walks of Poetry ’ in 1734, and contributing 


some verses to the ^Poetical Register,’ he 
published nothing. In 1794, however, he 
was the ostensible editor of the fourth edi- 
tion of the ‘Reliques of Ancient Poetry,’ 
the advertisement to "which states : ‘ Twenty 
years have near elapsed since the last edition 
of this work appeared. But although it was 
sufficiently a favourite with the publick, and 
had long been out of print, the original 
Editor had no desire to revive it. More 
important pursuits had, as might be ex- 
pected, engaged his attention Percy was 
created bishop of Dromore in 1782] ; and the 
present Edition would have remained unpub- 
lished had he not yielded to the importunity 
of his friends, and accepted the humble 
offer of an Editor in a nephew.’ The editor 
then proceeds to refute the assertion of 
Ritson that the original manuscripts were 
not genuine. 

Percy died, unmarried, at Ecton, near 
Northampton, on 14 May 1808. Nichols 
describes him, with his wonted generosity, 
as ‘ an elegant scholar, a poet, and a very 
accomplished and amiable man.’ 

[Foster’s Alumni Oxon. 1716-1816; Gent. 
Mag. 1808, i. 470 ; Robinson’s Merchant Taylors’ 
Reg. p. 140; Nichols’s Lit. Anecd. viii. 147, 148, 
andLit. Illustr. vii. 54, 192, viii. 101, 108, 256 ; 
Scott’s Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border, In- 
troduction; Barrington’s Miscellanies, p. 308; 
Allibone’s Diet, of English Literature.] T. S. 

PERCY, THOMAS (1729-1811), editor 
of the ‘ Reliques of Ancient English Poetry ’ 
and bishop of Dromore, was born in Cartway 
Street, Bridgnorth, Shropshire, on 13 April 
1729. His father was a grocer and the son 
of a grocer, as appears from the ‘ Bridgnorth 
Common Council Books ; ’ but, in later life 
at least, the bishop was anxious to deduce 
his descent from thePercys of Northumber- 
land, with the living representative of whom 
he was brought into official and social con- 
nection. At Bridgnorth the name was spelt 
Pearcy and Piercy; in a Battel Book at 
Christ Church, Oxford, it is spelt Piercy. 
The &st noted occurrence of the spelling 
Percy is in the re ister at East on-lNi! audit, 
and was probably due to the aspiration just 
mentioned. In an entry in that register he 
states that his family came from Worcester; 
and it is from Sir Ralph Percy [c_. v. , a 
vounger son of Henry Percy, seconc ear_ of 
^Northumberland [q. v.], who, however, was 
unmarried, that he seeks to trace his pedigree 

g NASH, Worcestershire)^ He was educated at 
ridgnorth grammar school; and, obtaining a 
Careswell exhibition, he proceeded to Christ 
Church, Oxford, in 1746. His career at the 
university was not specially distinguished. 
1 He graduated B.A, in 1750 and M.A.in 1753. 
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He proceeded D.D. from Emmanuel OoEege, 
Cambridge, in 1770. 

In 1753 he was presented to a college living 
— ^the vicarage of Easton-Maudit, Northamp- 
tonshire. I'his was his home for twenty- 
nine years, and there his most important and 
iniuential works were produced. Among his 
parishioners were the Marquis of Northamp- 
ton and the Eari of Sussex. Among the 
neighbouring clergy w^as the distinguished 
Anglo-Saxon scholar Edward Lye [q. t.], at 
Yardley Hastings. Even at that time Easton- 
Maudit was not inaccessible from London. 
The vicar was often to be seen in town ; and 
Dr. Johnson himself, not to speak of lesser 
folk, sojourned for some weeks at the vicar- 
a'-ein i764. In 1756 Percy was appointed 
a-so rector of "Wilby, some half-dozen miles 
off. 

Meanwhile he was busy with various 
literary undertakings. Of no great ori ginality , 
he was by nature peculiarly susceptible to 
the currents and tendencies of his age. It 
was an age that was wearying of its old 
and longing for new idols — wearying of 
^ didactic poetry ' and excessive modernness, 
and longing for pictures of life; not only 
of present and European life, but of the life 
of the past and of the distant in place as 
well as in time. Accordingly Percy began 
his literary life by translating from a Portu- 
guese manuscript a Chinese novel, viz. ^ Hau 
Kiou Ghoaun, or the Pleasing History, with 
an appendix containin'* the Argument or 
Story of a Chinese Play, A Collection of 
Chinese Proverbs, and Era 'ments of Chinese 
Poetry, with Notes,’ 4 vols- 1761. This he 
followed with two volumes of ‘ Miscellane- 
ous Pieces relating to the Chinese,’ 1762. 
An interest in China and in the East gene- 
rally was ‘ in the air.’ But more noticeable 
was the growing interest in the older poetry 
of Europe. Deeply impressed by Macpher- 
son’s studies in Gaelic and Erse poetry, Percy 
in 1763 published ‘Five Pieces of Punic 
Poetry, translated from the Islandic Lan- 
guage.’ In this book he gratefully acknow- 
ledges the assistance of his neighbour Lye. . 
In 1763 he also edited Surreys ‘Poems,’ 
giving some account of the early use of blank 
verse in English. 

Percy was already engaged upon the work 
that was to immortalise him. For some 
time he had possessed an old folio manuscript 
containing copies, in an early seventeenta- 
century handwriting, of many old poems of 
various dates. He had found it one day 
‘ lying dirty on the floor in a bureau in the 
parlour’ o: his friend Humphrey Pitt of 
Shifhall in Shropshire, ‘ being used by the 
maids to light the Are,’ and had begged it 


of its careless owner. The suggestion that 
he should turn this treasure to some account 
seems to have come from Shenstone — though 
he did not live to see the ripe fruit of his 
advice — and was entertained as early as 1761. 

‘ You have heard me speak of Mr. Percy,’ 
runs a letter from Shenstone to Graves, dated 
1 March 1761. ‘ He was in treaty with Mr. 
James Dodsley for the publication of our best 
old ballads in three volumes. He has a large 
folio MS. of ballads which he showed me, 
and which, with his o-wn natural and ac- 
quired talents, would qualify him for the 
purpose as well as any man in En land. I 
proposed the scheme to him myselz, wishing 
to see an elegant edition and ^rood collection 
of this kind.’ A few months later Shen- 
stone wrote to a Mr. McGowan of Edinburgh 
to ask if he could send any Scottish ballad 
for Percy’s use. Many others lent their as- 
sistance; among them Thomas Warton (the 
younger), Grainger, Birch, Farmer, Garrick, 
and Goldsmith. Warton ‘ransacked the 
Oxford libraries * for him ; he himself visited 
Cambridge and explored Pepys’s collection, 
besides receiving help from ‘ two ingenious 
and, learned friends ’ there ; he secured cor- 
respondents in Wales, in Ireland, in ‘ the 
wilds of Staffordshire and Derbyshire.’ At 
last, in 1766, appeared Percy’s ‘Peliques of 
Ancient Englisa Poetry’ (8 vols. sm. 8vo). 
The book made an epoch in the history of 
English literature. It promoted with last- 
ing effect the revival of interest in our older 
poetry Percy had serious misgivings as to 
whether he was employing his energies profit- 
ably, but expressed the hope that * the names 
of so many men of learning and character ’ 
among his patrons and subscribers would 
‘serve as an amulet to guard him from every 
unfavourable censure for bavin t bestowed any 
attention on a parcel of Old BaLads.’ He occa- 
sionally tampered with his texts and inserted 
at the end of each volume, in conformity 
with current sentiment, a ‘ few modern at- 
tempts in the same kind of writing to atone 
for the rudeness of the more obsolete poems.’ 
Dr. Johnson, Warburton, and other contem- 
porary authorities were not sparing in their 
condemnation and contempt. A second edi- 
tion of the ‘ Reliques ’ was, however, called 
for in 1767, a third in 1776, and a fourth, 
revised by his nephew, Thomas Percy (1768- 
1808)[c . v.l in 1794. In 1867-8 the ori- 
ginal folio from which Percy drew his mate- 
rials was edited by Prof, W. Hales and 
Dr. F. J. Furnivall, and published in three 
volumes. 

His next contribution to antiquarian know- 
ledge was the editing of * The Household 
Book of the Earl of Northumberland in 1612, 
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at liis Castles of "Wressle and Lecon:field in 
Yorkshire,’ 1768. This work also made a 
new departure. It stands chronologically 
at the head of the long series of household 
regulations and accounts whose ■publication 
has rendered the knowledge of o .d English 
life minute and exact. 

In 1770 he published another work of 
great importance on account of its recogni- 
tion of the high interest of the old Norse 
life. This was entitled ‘Northern Antic ui- 
ties, with aTranslationof the Edda and other 
pieces from the Ancient Islandic Tongue. 
Translated from M. Mallet’s Introduction to 
L’Histoire de Dannemarc, &c. With addi- 
tional Notes by the English Translator and 
Goranson’s Latin Version of the Edda.’ 
Percy’s preface is a vigoroiis and well-in- 
formed refutation of a view that had been 
‘ a great source of mistake and confusion to 
many learned writers of the ancient history 
of Europe, viz. that of supposing the ancient 
Gauls and Germans, the Britons and Saxons, 
to have been originally one and the same 
people, thus confounding the antiquities of 
the Gothic and Celtic nations.’ In 1771 
he published his familiar ballad ‘ The Her- 
mit of Warkworth,’ a composition very cha- 
racteristic of the eighteenth century. 

Meanwhile he had not neglected the 
studies associated directly with his profes- 
sion as a clergyman. In 1764 he published 
‘A New Translation of the Song of Solo- 
mon ; ’ and in 1769 ‘ A Key to the New Tes- 
tament,’ which was thrice reissued. He was 
appointed chaplain to the Duke of Northum- 
berland, and in 1769 chaplain to the king. At 
last substantial preferment came. In 1778 
he was made dean of Carlisle ; but he did 
not resign the livings of Easton-Maudit and 
Wilby tiU four years later, when he became 
bishop of Dromore in Ireland. Dr. Robert 
Nares [c_. v.] sncceeded him at Easton. 

Twen“y-nine years had Percy been con- 
nected with Easton, and twenty-nine years 
was he connected with Dromore. But his 
only contribution to literature after leaving 
Easton was ‘An Essay on the Ori^'in of the 
English Stage, particularly on the Historical 
Plays of Shakespeare.’ ^hen the fourth 
edition of the * Reliques ’ appeared in 1794, 
his nephew, the editor, defended him aj^ainst 
the truculence of Joseph Ritson [q. v._, who 
denied the existence of the famous' folio 
manuscript. Possibly Ritson’s insolence did 
somethmg to dishearten Percy from fresh 
literary labours. Moreover, the distance of 
his home from London was not without effect. 
The county of Down was very much out of 
the world. ‘ Letters to him frequently never 
reached their destination, and he was months 


in arrear with the last magazine.’ But his 
correspondence shows that interest in literary 
things never abated. In 1801 he contributed 
to an edition of Goldsmith’s ‘ Miscellaneous 
Works ’ materials ‘for an improved account 
of the author’s life.’ 

Percy resided constantly in his diocese, 

‘ discharging the duties of his sacred office 
with vigilance and zeal, instructing the 
ignorant, relieving the necessitous, and com- 
forting the distressed with pastoral affection.’ 
About 1804 his eyesight began to fail; at the 
end of 1805 he writes that ‘ it is with diffi- 
culty I transcribe my name.’ Twelve months 
later his wife died, a woman of great tact as 
well as a devoted and affectionate partner. 
For nearly five years he lingered on, hearing 
both his blindness and hia bereavement with 
a touching equanimity. He died on 30 Sept. 
1811, and was buried by the side of Mrs. 
Percy in the transept he had added to his 
cathedral. 

Percy married in 1759 Anne, daughter of 
Barton Gutteridge of Desborough, North- 
amptonshire, not far from Rothwell, whose 
name he spells Goodiiche on her tombstone. 
His weU-known lines to Nancy were ad- 
dressed to her before she became his wife ; 
th^ were printed in 1758 in the sixth volume 
of Dodsley’s ‘ Collection of Poems.’ In 1771 
Mrs. Percy was appointed nurse to Prince 
Edward, arterwards Duke of Kent. Six chil- 
dren were born to him, two of whom died 
at Easton ; a third, said to have been a youth 
of great promise, died at Marseilles in 1783 ; 
and a fourth son, who had been a king’s 
scholar at Westminster, died at Dromore of 
consumption. Two daughters survived him 
— viz. Barbara, married to Ambrose Isted of 
Ecton House, near N orthampton ; and Eliza- 
beth, wife of Archdeacon the Hon. Pierce 
Meade. 

Percy’s portrait was painted by Sir Joshua 
Reynolds and was engraved by Dickinson. 

In 1840 was formed, in commemoration 
of Bishop Percy, the Percy Society for the 
Publication of Ballad Poetry, with Lord 
Brayhrooke as its first president. It was 
dissolved in 1862, after publishing ninety- 
six volumes. 

[Life of Bishop Percy, by the Rev. J. Pick- 
ford, in Bishop Percy’s Polio MS. ed. Hales and 
Fumivall,, 1867-8 ; Percy’s Reliques of Ancient 
English Poetry, ed. Wheatley, 1876-7 ; Nichols’s 
Hlustr. of Lit. vols, vi. vii. ; Letters from Thos. 
Percy, D.D., &c., to George Paton, Edinburgh, 
1880 ; Notes and Queries, passim ; Boswell’s 
Johnson.] J, W, BL 

PERCY, WILLIAM dd, first Baron 
Pbecy (1030P-1096), sumamed Algernon or 
‘alsgernojis’ (with the moustaches), belonged 
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to a Korman family which traced its descent 
to Mainfred, a Danish chief who settled in 
!N’ormandy before the time of RoUo. The 
family had its chief seat at Perci, near 
ViUedieu in the present department of La 
Manche, arrondissement of Saint-L6. It is 
■orobable, though scarcely certain, that Wil- 
liam was a younjer son. His name appe^ 
as one of the barons accompanying "Wil- 
liam I in 1066 in the Dives Roll, in two 
lists printed in the 'Historiae J^ormanniss 
Scriptores ^ of Duchesne (pp. 1023, 1125), 
and in a sixteenth-century Cotton MS. 
(Julius B 12, f. 36). But none of these docu- 
ments are sufficiently authentic, and the 
register of "Whitby Abbey says he came 
over with W' illiam in 1067 (i.e. on William’s 
return with his wife* from Normandy). 
Family tradition makes WiUiam de Percy 
an intimate friend of the Conqueror (MetH~ 
eal Chronicle of the Fercy Family by William 
Peeris [q. Y.]) An anonymous paper in the 
Harleian MSS. sneaks of him as ^magnus 
constabularius ’ (No. 293, f. 35), hut to neither 
statement can much authority be attached. 
Mr, E. B. de Fonblancue (Annals cf the 
House of Fercy^ i. 11) iniers from very slen- 
der evidence that William was one of the 
Norman settlers in the time of Edward the 
Confessor who were driven out by King 
Harold. William de Percy appears in Dooms- 
day as holding eighty lordships in York- 
shire and thirty-two in Lincolnshire, and 
other lands in Essex and Hampshire (Booms'- 
day Book, Record Comm. i. 40 h, 321 b, 291 b, 
353 5), 

On the suppression of the rebellion of 
Gospatric [q, v.] in 1069, Percy interceded 
for him with the king, and obtained his par- 
don and the restoration of a portion of his es- 
tates. The greater part of them, including 
Whitby, were, however, granted to Hugh, 
earl of Chester, who gave them to W^illiam 
de Percy, W’Oliam resided on his York- 
shire estates, and built ou them the four 
castles of Topcliife, Spofforth, Sneaton, and 
Hackness. 

At the xecuest of a monk named Rein- 
frid, who hac. previously served under him 
in the north in 1069, WiDiam repaired the 
monastery of WHbitby, which had been de- 
stroyed curing the I)anish invasion, and 
both he and the Earl of Chester ^nted 
lands to the new house. After Reinirid had 
ceased to be abbot, and Stephen, who entered 
the abbey in 1078, bad taken his place, Wil- 
liam, according to an autobiography of 
Stephen (now among the Bodleian MSS., 
and printed in Dugdale’s * Monasticon,’ 
1846 ^it., iii. 544-6), repented of his gifts, 
and sought to driye away the monl^ by 


violence. Percv’s hostilities, combined with 
troubles from pirates, led the monks to com- 
plain to the king, who gave them the manor 
of Lastingham as a refuge from Percy. The 
persecution of the monks continued in STiite 
of a temporary agreement which Stephen 
followed Percy to Normandy to secure, and 
Stephen and his friends by the king’s com- 
mand abandoned Whitby for Lastingham. 
Thereupon Percy was reconciled to Eeinfrid, 
and on Reinfrid’s death Percy’s brother Serlo, 
who assumed the Benedictine habit, suc- 
ceeded to the office of prior. But the peace 
was not permanent. Percy soon gave Everley 
and Staxhy, which the monastery claimed, 
to his armour-bearer, Ralph de Everley, and 
siibsecuently deprived the monastery of the 
other _ands which he had given it. Serlo 
applied to William Rufus, now king (1088), 
whose familiar companion he had been in 
youth. Rufus bade both disputants keep 
the' peace, and gave Serlo some lands at 
Northlield and Hackness. There Serlo and 
his monks stayed until the quarrel was 
healed. William ultimately yielded to the 
monks; Ralph de Everley agreed to hold 
Everley jointly with the abbey, and sur- 
rendered Staxhy to Percy, \vho regranted it 
to the monks. In 1095 he took the cross, 
and he died at Montjoie, near Jerusalem, in 
1096. His body was interred there and his 
heart brought to the abbey of Whitby. He 
married a Saxon lady, Emma de Port, Lady 
of Semer, near Scarborough, and of other 
lands (‘Ex Registro Monasterii deWhitebye,’ 
Harl MS. No. 692 (26) f. 235). By her 
he had three sons : Alan (fi. 1116), who suc- 
ceeded him as second Baron Percy; Walter, 
and William. Alan’s son William (f. 11 68), 
'third baron, left no male issue, and the line 
was continued through his daughter and 
ultimately sole heiress Agnes, who married 
Josceline de Louvain. The latter was known 
as fourth Baron Percy. 

[De Fonblanqne’s Annals of the House of 
Percy, i. 6 et seq. ; Dugdale’s Baronage of Eng- 
land, i. 269; Monasticon, 1655 edit., i. 72 et 
sfeq. ; Charlton’s Hist, of Whitby, i. 6 et seq. ; 
Whitby Charrulary (Surtees Soo.)] W. E. R. 

PERCY, WILLIAM, sixth Ba-Eokt 
Pebct (1183:^-1245), was son of Henry de 
Percy, eldest son of Agnes de Percy and 
Josceline de Louvain. He was in his 
fifteenth year on his father’s death in 1196. 
His uncle Richard [q, v.], who thereupon 
assumed the administration of his lands and 
his baronial rights, refused to relinquish 
them when William attained his majority. 
His lawful guardian was WilUam Brewer 
[q. V-] (AbbremCttio Fladtorum, p. 86). In. 
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1200 William was appointed one of the 
two custodes of the county of York under 
William de Stuteville {Hot. de Obi, et Fini- 
bus, p. 109). In the same year he appears 
as sheriff of Northumberland (Bot, Curies 
JReffis, ii. 178). In 1204 he was one of the 
’ustices before -whom fines were acknow- 
Ledg’ed (Hunter, Fines sive> Fedes Fmium, 
Kecord Comm., Introd. p. Iv). In 1213 he 
was one of the two commissioners appointed 
to inquire into the losses inflicted on the 
church in the bishopric of Carlisle (Hot. de 
Ohl, et Finibus, Record Comm., p, 526), In 
1214 he was sent in the king’s service to 
Poitou, with horses and arms (Close Bolls, 
Record Comm., i. 207). But he was among 
the followers of the twenty-five barons who 
opposed King John in 1215 (IVIatt. Paris, 
Hist, Maj. ii. 605 ; Stubbs, i. .583). There 
are indications of his having left the baro- 
nial 'Darty before John’s death (Close Bolls, 
i. 25C). On 11 May 1217 he had certainly 
joined the royalists, for on that date Henry III 
granted to him the whole of the lands of his 
uncle Richard, who was still in rebellion; 
but these were restored to the latter on his 
submission on 2 Nov. 1217 (?5.pp. 308, 339). 
'William was with the king at the siege of 
Biham in the early part of 1221 (ih. p. 4755). 
In 1234 he gained possession of a great part 
of the family estates by judgment of the 
king’s court ""see Percy, Richard de". In 
1242 he paid lOO marks to be exempted from 
service with the king in Gascony. On the 
death of his uncle Richard in 1244, he suc- 
ceeded to the whole of the 'hsxon'y (Excerpt a 
e Bot. Finium, p. 423). He died before 28 July 
1246 (ib. p. 440), and was buried at Sawley 
. Abbey. He gave his manor of Gisburn, 
with the forests, to that abbey, reserving 
the services of the freeholders and his liberty 
of hunting. To the master and brethren of 
the hospital at Sandon in Surrey he gave 
all his lands in Poston and the twenty marks 
paid annually by the abbey of Sawley for 
the manor of Gisburn. 

He married, first, Elena, daughter of In- 
gelram de Balliol, by whom he had seven 
sons— Henry (1228 P-1272), seventh Baron 
Percy, who was succeeded by his third son, 
Henry Percy, first Baron Percy of Alnwick 
[q. vj ; Ingedram, William, Walter, Geoffrey, 
Alan, and Josceline — and one daughter, 
Elena. His second wife was J oan, daughter 
and coheiress of William Brewer, the ward- 
ship and marriage of whom, along with that of 
her four sisters, he obtained from Henry III 
on 12 June]233 (ib, L 243). By her he had 
four: daughters: Anastasia, Joan, Alice, and 

Agnes. _ . 

His third wife was Nicholaa de StuteviHe 


(1244?) (25. L 417). He had to pay 100 
marks for marrying her without royal con- 
sent, her hand being in the king’s ^t. 

[Authorities cited; De Ponblanque’s Annals 
of the House of Percy, 1887» vol. i. ; Dugdale's 
Baronage of England, i. 271 ; Foss’s Lives of 
the Judges of England, ii. 103 ; Aurea Pyrhagor- 
eorum Carmina, Lond. 1673, pref.] W. E. E. 

PERCY, WILLIAM (1575 -1^8), poet, 
probably bom at Topclifte, nearThirsk, York- 
shire, was third son of Henry Percy, eighth earl 
of Northumberland [q. v.] He matriculated 
from Gloucester Hall (afterwards Worcester 
College), Oxford, on 13 June 1589, aged 15. 
Bamabe Barnes [q. v.], son of the bishop of 
Durham, was studying at Oxford at the same 
time, and Bames and Percy strengthened 
at the university a friendship doubt .ess pre- 
viously begim in the north. ^To the right 
noble and vertuous gentleman, M. William 
Percy,’ Barnes dedicated his ‘Parthenophil’ 
in 1593. Percy was ambitious to emulate 
his friend’s literary example. In 1594 he 
"Dublished a collection of ‘ Sonnets to the 
Eairest Coelia’ (London, by Adam Islip, for 
W[iUiam] P[onsonby]), and closed the slen- 
der volume with a madrigal in praise of 
Barnes’s poetic efforts, entitled ‘ To Parthe- 
nophil upon his Laya and Parthenophe.’ 
Only twenty pieces are included, and none 
are impressive. The work was reprinted by 
Sir Egerton Brydges at the Lee Priory Press 
in 18l8 ; by Dr. Grosart in his ‘ Occasional 
Issues ’ in 1877, and by Mr. Arber in his 
‘English Garner’ (vi. 135-50). Copies of 
the rare original belong to the Duke of North- 
umberland and Mr. A. H. Huth. 

In an address to the reader prefixed to 
the sonnets, Percy promised ‘ 'ere long to im- 
part unto the world another poeme more 
zruitful and ponderous.’ It is doubtful if this 
promise were literally fulfilled. His only 
other acknowled ed publication is ‘ a poor 
madiigall,’ signed ‘ W. Percy, Musophilus : 
spes Calamo occidit,’ in Barnes’s ‘Four Bookes 
of Offices,’ 1606. But six plays by him-- 
all amateurish dramatic essays — remain in 
manuscript in the possession of the Duke 
of Devonshire. Of these Joseph Hasle- 
wood printed two for the first time for the 
Roxburghe Club in 1824. The one, entitled 
‘The Cuck-queanes and cuckolds errants, 
or the hearing down the Inn : a comoedye,’ 
is in prose, and is introduced by a prologue 
spoken by Tarleton’s ghost. The other, ‘ The 
Faery Pastorall, or Forest of Elues,’ is chiefly 
in blank verse. The four unpublished plays 
are: ^Arabia Sitiens, or a Dream of a Dry 
Year ,’1601-; ‘The Aphrodisial, or Sea Feast,’ 
1602; ‘A Country’s Tragedy in Vacuniam, 
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or Cupid’s Sacrifice/ 1602 ; and * Necromantes, in Oxford, * drinking^ nothing but ale ’ (Straf- 
or the two supposed Heads,’ a comical in- ford Letters, ii. 166). He died at Oxford in 
vention acted bv the children of St. Paul’s May 1648, ^ an aged bachelor in Penny far- 
about 1602. In 1619 Thomas Campion thing Street, after he had lived a melancholy 
[q. v.^ included in his * Epigrammata ’ a and retired life many years.’ He was buried 
men<fiy and appreciative address to Percy on 28 May in Christ 6hurch Cathedral, 
in Latin VCTSe (bk. ii. No. 40; cf. edit, by ptitson’sBibliographiaAnglo-Poetica; Fleay’s 
Mr. A. H. BuUen, p. oJo). Biographical Chron. of the English Drama; 

Percy seems to have lived a troubled life. De Fonblanque’s Annals of the House of Percy, 
At one time he was in the Tower on a charge ii. 365 ; W. 0, Hazlitt’s Bibliographical Collec- 
ofhomicide. Inl638hewasresidingobscurely tions.] S. L. 
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